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ARTICLE  1. 


ON  THE  SENTIMENT  OP  VEKERATION.* 

In  surveying  the  appearances  of  human  society,  two  circuni-' 
stances  hold  a  prominent  place,  of  which  a  very  inadequate 
explanation  is  givto  by  the  prevailent  philoBophy,*->the  uni- 
versality of  religious  worship,  and  the  submission  of  the 
many  to  the  few. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  an  ancient  phtlosopher,f  that  <<  nci 
nation  is  to  be  found  so  utterly  destitute  of  law  and  mo- 
rals, as  not  to  believe  in  gods  of  some  kind  or  other.^ 
Wherever,  indeed,  we  turn,  or  whatever  period  of  history 
we  observe,  the  belief  of  a  Superior  Being,  a  oertiun  awe 
regarding  his  character  and  power,—- a  desire  to  oondliate 
his  regard  and  to  avert  Ms  anger, — are  invariably  manifest- 
ing themselves  in  private  and  in  public  worship;  which  is 
fervent,  generally,  in  ad^ree  entitling  it  to  the  character  of  a 
passion,  and  strong  even  in  degth,  after  having  cheered  the  sea- 
son  of  trial,  and  heightened  the  pleasures  of  prosperity,  is 
found  lonng  its  hold  on  the  human  heart  only  in  the  hour  of 
its  dissolution.      Men  of  all  characters,  too,  are  observed 
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yidding  to  its  impulses.  The  cruel  and  the  kind-hearted, 
the  careless  and  the  wary,  the  ambitious  and  the  content- 
ed, the  sanguine  and  the  despondent,  the  proud  and  the  hum- 
ble, the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  covetous  and  the  liberal, 
the  grandest  minds  and  the  feeblest, — all  are  found,  through- 
out their  lives,  or  at  intenrais,' bowing  more  or  less  before  the 
majesty  of  a  God.  And  as  no  original  difiPerence  of  disposi- 
don  thus  is  to  be  found  which  excludes  this  striking  appear- 
ance, so  neither  is  it  shut  out  by  any  variety  of  the  circum- 
stances,  in  which  human  beings  are  placed.  It  holds  equal 
sway  over  the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  philosopher  and  the 
savage,  the  poet  and  the  man  of  business,  the  soldier  and 
the  citizen,  the  gamester,  the  thief,  the  idler,  the  active. 
No  combinaUon  of  circumstances,  however  unfavourable, 
can  extinguish  this  master  principle ;  which,  like  the  la- 
tent h^at  of  the  chemists,  is  found  lurking  even  in  the  iciest 
bosoms. 

It  farther  is  observable,  that  while  thus  universal  in  its  ac- 
tion, the  intensity  of  the  principle  bears  do  fix^  relation  to 
any  of  the  other  circumstances  in  human  society  with  whidi 
it  is  found  in  combination.  Luxury,  rudeness,  knowledge, 
ignorance,  peace,  war,  plenty,  famine,  may  exist  in- any  .given 
degree ;  and  the  principle  of  devotion  shall  yet  manifest  it. 
self  jin  one  degree  or  another.  In  particular  it  is  to  be  ob^ 
served,  thitt  the  prevalent  warmth  of  religious  feeling  bears 
n0  proptMTtion  to  the  degree  in  which  pbulosophical  specula- 
tions and  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  are  prose- 
cuted :  £or  though  it  wiU  be  found,  that  a  reflecting  mind 
forms  the  best  receptacle  for  true  piety,  the  warmth  .of 
the  feding  neither  is  caused  by  that  haUt  of  thougbt,  nor 
always  aooompanies  it. 

The  disposition,  likewise,  it  is  to  be  observed,  manifests 
itself  ui  An  almost  epdless  variety  of  rational  and  irrational  cue^ 
toms.  While  with  us,  it  has  settled  upon  one  Being  who 
is  infinite,  eternal,  and  glorious  in  his  whole  attributes,  to 
whom  a  pure  offering  is  made;  with  other  nations  and  at 
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difierent  periods,  it  has  manifested  itself  in  all  the  inexpres- 

sible  absurdities  of  polytheism,  and  of  even  licentious  and 

cnjel  sacrifices.     To  use  the  words  of  Gall,  whose  powerful 

mind  does  not  fail  to  seize  upon  these  grand  distinctions  of 

the  human  race,— ^<  Men  adore  every  thing;  fire,  water, 
''thunder^  lightning,  meteors^  grasshoppers,  crickets.  The 
''  Mexicans  worshipped  Vitzliputzli  the  god  of  war,  and  Tesca- 
''  liputza  the  £^od  of  penitence.  The  negroes  and  savages  of 
'^  America  profess  the  worship  of  the  Fetish  gods,  which  erects 
"  animals,  jmd  inanimate  beings  the  most  absurd,  into  deities. 
**  The  streaked  serpent  is  the  natural  divinity  of  the  people  of 
^' Juidah.  Several  American  nations,  like  the  Egyptians,  make 
'^  gods  of  the  crocodile ;  or,  like  the  Philistines,  of  the  fish  of 
'^  the  sea.  In  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  children  are  placed  un- 
"  der  the  protection  of  some  animal,  chosen  at  random,  which 
^'  thenceforth  becomes  their  tutelary  god.  The  Samoiedes  and 
''  Laplanders  worship  several  kinds  of  animals  and  stones,  which 
^'  they  anoint;  as  or  old  the  Syrians  adored  the  stones  called 
"  Boetiles,andaseven  now  some  Americans  do  their  conical  stones. 
'^  The  ancient  Arabians  took  a  square  stone  for  their  divinity ; 
''  and  the  god  Casius  of  the  Romans,  called  Jupiter  Petrseus  by 
"  Cicero,  was  a  round  stone  cut  in  the  middle."  "  The  ancient 
''  GFermans  made  gods  of  bushy  trees,  fountains,  and  lakes  ;  they 
''worshipped,  as  still  the  Laplanders  do,  certain  shapeless  trunks, 
''  which  tney  conceived  to  resemble  divinity.  The  Franks  paid 
''  adoration  to  the  woods,  waters,  birds,  ana  beasts.  Those  pri- 
''  miti  ve  modes  of  worship,  which  prevailed  among  the  Egyp- 
''  tians  and  Germans,  are  ^und,  at  a  later  period,  among  the 
peo|>le  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  \o  be  struck  with 
the  conformity.  Shapeless  trunks  were  the  first  gods  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Venus  of  Paphos  was  a  white  pyramid ;  the 
Diana  of  the  island  of  Eubosa  an  unwrought  piece  of  woc^ ; 
*'  the  Thespian  Juno  a  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  Pallas  and  Ceres  of 
"  Athens  a  simple  stake,  not  stript ;  the  Matuta  of  the  Phry- 
'*  gians  was  a  black  stone,  with  irregular  angles,  which  they 
''  said  fell  from  heaven  at  Fessinuntun,  and  wbidi  afterwards  was 
"  carried  to  Rome  with  great  respect.  Men  have  had,  besides 
*'  these  absurd  national  mvinities,  various  private  objects  of  wor- 
"  ship,  from  which  they  expected  individual  and  special  pro- 
"  tection.  Such  were  the  gods  of  Laban,  and  the  household 
''  eods  of  the  Romans.  In  the  kingdom  of  Issini,  one  chose  for 
''  his  Fetish  a  piece  of  wood ;  another,  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  a  ti- 
"  ffor,  or  an  elephant.  The  seas  were  peopled  with  Tritons, 
"  Nereids,  and  divinities  of  different  kinds  j— the  plains  with 
Nymphs  and  Fauns ; — the  forests  with  Dryads  and  Hamadry- 
ads. Every  rivulet,  fi>untain,  village,  and  city,  had  its  divi- 
*'  nity.  All  agreed  in  thinking,  that  these  divinitieB  exacted 
honours, — that  they  were  easily  irritated,  but  appeased  by 
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bloody  sacrifices.  Their  barbarism  was  every  where  carried 
the  length  of  immolating  even  human  victims  to  them.  Add 
"  to  all  this  the  adoration  of  trees;  the  idols  of  the  Chinese;  the 
"  palladium  of  the  Trojans  ;  the  sacred  shield  of  the  Romans ; 
*^  the  universal  confidence  which  men  have  had  in  talismans  and 
'^  amulets ;  in  divinations^  dreams^  and  oracles ;  in  the  casual 
''encountering  of  different  objects,  such  as  a  dead  body  or  a 
"cat;  in  the  cry  of  night-birds ;  in  the  flight  of  birds;  in  pe- 
*'  nitences  and  mortifications  of  every  kind." 

But  not  merely  has  the  reli^ous  principle  manifested  itself 
in  absurd  and  incongruous  objects  of  worship ;  it  has  occa- 
sionally adopted  gods  for  its  idolatry  which  are  purely  hate7 
ful  in  their  character.  The  gods  of  the  nations  have  been 
murderers^  adulterers,  catamites,  prostitutes,  drunkards, — and 
beasts  resembling  this  character  in  their  habits.  The  devil 
himself  even,  who  is  to  be  imagined  as  a  concentration  of  every 
thing  detestable,  has  been  held  up  to  public  worship. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  character  or  variety  of  the  objects  of 
worship,  that  the  strength  of  the  natural  principle  has  been  put 
to  severe  trial  in  different  ages.  The  species  of  homage  paid 
to  divinity  has  itself  been  generally  so  extravagant,  cruel, 
vicious,  or  absurd,  as  to  be  scarcely  at  all  explicable  on  the 
principles  of  reason.  Bloody  sacrifices,  to  the  offering  up 
of  human  victims,  have  been  universal  in  past  ages,  and 
are  not  unknown  even  in  our  own.  Impure  rites,  too  vile  to 
be  named,  have  been  performed  in  the  sure  hope  of  divine  fa* 
veuryn^jJone  among  the  barbarians  of  Otaheite,  but  among 
'  die  civilized  people  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  it  deserves 
particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  the  system  of  sacrifice  (re^ 
garded  abstractly,  and  not  in  its  more  degraded  aspects) 
has  with  difficulty  hitherto  been  expl^ned  on  the  principles 
of  reason,  though  it  has  the  authority  of  inspiration  in  its 
favour. 

But  we  must  not  stop  even  here.  Be^des  this  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  strength  of  the  principleof  worship,  we  every  where 
possess  before  us  standing  evidence  of  its  power.  Thus, 
while  the  private  dwellings  and  other  worldly  establishments 
of  the  ancients  have  very  much  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of 
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tatfne,  their  temples  have  remained  great  even  in  their  ruins, 
testifying  the  paramount  influence  of  that  feeling,  which  spared 
nmther  cost  nor  pains  in  the  honour  of  their  gods.  The  insti- 
tution of  an  order  of  priesthood  likewise,  which  has  been  a 
part  of  the  polity  of  all  nations,  and  exists  in  full  strength  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  character.  In 
our  own  times,  also,  do  we  not  frequently  meet  with  instances, 
of  a  very  different  character  indeed  from  these,  but  no  less 
strikingly  manifesting  the  same  truth,— of  men,  reckless  and 
impenitent  throughout  a  whole  life,— <:ommitted  to  profanity, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  by  the  most  public  and  con- 
straining declarations  of  impiety,  yet  from  time  to  time  falling 
under  the  influence  of  religious  feeling,  and  braving  reproach, 
and  suffering  in  its  defence  ?  The  monument  of  a  profane 
writer,  printed  and  published  as  an  unbeliever,  bending,  after 
a  time,  before  the  Divinity,  and  avowing  his  conversion,  is 
not  a  less  stiiking  evidence  of  the  power  of  religion,  than 
those  ancient  remuns  which  have  outlived  the  storms  of 
three  thousand  years. 

A  kin  to  these  appearances  in  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Being  are  certiun  manifestations  of  feeling  of  a  worldly  kind, 
attendant,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  on  exalted  rank,  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  superior  virtue,  talent,  or  heroism,  relics  of 
antiquity,  and  places  or  buildings  rendered  historical  by 
striking  events  which  have  occurred  within  their  precincts. 
All  of  these,  it  is  known,  become  objects  oi^a  peculiar  regard, 
which  is  not  referable  to  any  strict  principle  of  reason,  but  ris- 
ing frequently  to  the  strength  of  a  passion,  displays  a  marked 
influence  over  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  the  constitution, 
enjoyGoents,  and  well-being  of  society.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
through  die  cool  deductions  of  reason,  to  account  either  for 
the  original  institution,  or  for  the  permanence  of  an  order  of 
nobility  (which  yet  has  every  where  prevailed),  in  the  face  of 
much  individual  unworthiness  of  character,  unless  by  refer- 
ence to  some  original  principle  of  human  nature ;  which,  if 
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yielding  to  its  impulses.  The  eruel  and  the  kind-hearted, 
the  careless  and  the  warv«  the  ambitious  and  the  content- 
ed«  tlio  stingnine  and  the  despondent,  the  proud  and  the  hum- 
hK\  tho  ^ravo  and  the  gay,  the  covetous  and  the  liberal, 
the  grandest  minds  and  tho  feeblest, — all  are  found,  through- 
oul  tlieir  Uve««  or  at  interraks  bonring  noic  or  ka  befixe  tbe 
un^aslY  1^  a  t^od.  AihI  as  no  original  diSerence  of  dispoo- 
iMMi  thus  IS  to  be  fiHind  which  excludes  this  striking  a{qpear- 
aiKW  A^  neither  is  it  shut  out  bv  anv  variety  of  the  ciicum- 
»limre«k  in  which  hunuu  beings  aiv  placed.  It  holds  equal 
»way  over  iIh^  kiiu:  ami  the  K^^gar^  the  philosopher  and  the 
sav^\  the  |xvt  and  tho  man  oc  busiDess*  the  soldier  and 
tho  citmnu  the  g:utiosicr,  iho  :h*cf,  tho  idier,  the  active. 
No  vXHulMiuti^Hi  o:  cuvtuu^tuxvs;*  however  un&vourable, 
can  cxtit^ush  this  Rus:cr  pctncirio :  wiuriu  Eke  the  la- 
loiil  heat  K>l^  the  chec\bt«v  ks  tccod  luriijxi^  even  in  tbe 

ll  iMtber  ts  otKiervab«e«  tSju  whik  :h;L<  uaivcm!  in  its 
IMIk  tW  ittWi^x  c<  tltc  pr.:v4\c  s%Dtr^  &>  ftxai  KMiiioo  lo 
Attx  ^stf  tSo  x^tScc  ctrv5,tff.ftiCi'nfc>v?>  ::i  ^uau:  <ccmct  vkh  wUdi 
M  i»  N'^wv:  i:t  svwi^uaucvtL     l.;^\urT«  rdSobesx  4mj«Mei%e. 

<^erK^«  a^xx  UiiT  MtoK^-^W  ."«  %K«\xoK  ;$iiyjL  JVC  ^"^^"^  is- 
^^'  vt  v>cv  ot:^:cv<  oc  attocM:      Ix  ^-occoJar  £  »  3»  W  «b. 

«i^  |NMVr%>;tt  ^«  Ot  ctf^^^^ir  u  w^-«i  7iuu.*«i.xtfucL.  << 
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difiereot  periods,  it  has  manifested  itself  in  all  the  inexpres- 

sible  absurdities  of  polytheism,  and  of  even  licentious  and 

cruel  sacrifices.     To  use  the  words  of  Gall,  whose  powerful 

mind  does  not  fail  to  seize  upon  these  grand  distinctions  of 

the  human  race,—"  Men  adore  every  thing;  fire,  water, 
<'  thunder^  lightning,  meteors^  grasshoppers,  crickets.  The 
<'  Mexicans  worshipped  Vitzliputzli  the  god  of  war,  and  Tesca- 
"  liputza  the  £^od  of  penitence.  The  negroes  and  savages  of 
"  America  profess  the  worship  of  the  Fetish  gods,  which  erects 
"  animals,  jmd  inanimate  beings  the  most  absurd,  into  deities. 
"  The  streaked  serpent  is  the  natural  divinity  of  the  people  of 
^^  Juidah.  Several  American  nations,  like  the  Egyptians,  make 
*'  gods  of  the  crocodile ;  or,  like  the  Philistines,  of  the  fish  of 
*'  the  sea.  In  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  children  are  placed  un- 
^'  der  the  protection  of  some  animal,  chosen  at  random,  which 
^'  thenceforth  becomes  their  tutelary  god.  The  Samoiedes  and 
'*  Laplanders  worship  several  kinds  of  animals  and  stones,  which 
*'  they  anoint;  as  of  old  the  Syrians  adored  the  stones  called 
*'  Boetiles,andaseven  now  some  Americans  do  their  conical  stones. 
'^  The  ancient  Arabians  took  a  square  stone  for  their  divinity ; 
*'  and  the  god  Casius  of  the  Romans,  called  Jupiter  Petrnus  by 
"  Cicero,  was  a  round  stone  cut  in  the  middle."  '^  The  ancient 
*'  Germans  made  gods  of  bushy  trees,  fountains,  and  lakes ;  they 
*'  worshipped,  as  still  the  Laplanders  do,  certain  shapeless  trunks, 
^'  which  tney  conceived  to  resemble  divinitv-  The  Franks  paid 
adoration  to  the  woods,  waters,  birds,  and  beasts.  Those  pri- 
mitive modes  of  worship,  which  prevailed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Germans,  are  found,  at  a  later  period,  among  the 
people  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
''  the  conformity.  Shapeless  trunks  were  the  first  gods  of  the 
"  Greeks.  The  Venus  of  Paphos  was  a  white  pyramid ;  the 
"  Diana  of  the  island  of  Eubcsa  an  unwrought  piece  of  wood  ; 
"  the  Thespian  Juno  a  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  Pallas  and  Ceres  of 
"  Athens  a  simple  stake,  not  stript ;  the  Matuta  of  the  Phry- 
"  gians  was  a  black  stone,  with  irregular  angles,  which  they 
"  said  fell  from  heaven  at  Pessinuntum,  and  whidi  afterwards  was 
"  carried  to  Rome  with  great  respect.  Men  liave  had,  besides 
*'  these  absurd  national  divinities,  various  private  objects  of  wor- 
"  ship,  from  which  they  expected  individual  and  special  pro- 
"  tection.  Such  were  the  sods  of  Laban,  and  the  household 
**  gods  of  the  Romans.  In  uie  kingdom  of  Issini,  one  chose  for 
*^  his  Fetish  a  piece  of  wood ;  another,  the  teeth  of  a  dog,  a  ti- 
"  get,  or  an  elephant.  The  seas  were  peopled  with  Tritons, 
"  Nereids,  and  divinities  of  different  kinds ; — the  plains  with 
'^  Nymphs  and  Fauns  ; — the  forests  with  Dryads  and  Hamadry- 
*'  ads.  Every  rivulet,  fountain,  village,  and  city,  had  its  divi- 
"  nity.  All  agreed  in  thinking,  that  these  divinities  exacted 
"  honours, — that  they  were  easily  irritated,  but  appeased  by 
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"*'  die  Jscjztfi  «}r  •Trnniiiadmr  e"n3i  ^mwaw  vrntaici  xa  dhoB*  AA^ 
'^  UL>  1^  :&3  the  idaincitia  jc  s<se:» :  the  5iaLi  nt  c^  Cbzneae ;  the 
^  pararffaan.  ii^  die  Tr: faou  :  tile 
•=-  the  a2ix¥i 


^  eccoantcrin^  at  iif:EfrK:c  icjkics.  iodk  js  a.  dead  bodr  or  a 
""^  €2C :  hi  die  cy  cr  af^t-birr^ :  izx  the  i&c^  of  birds ;  m  pe^ 
^  mtexscea  and  xnurti&aciiicsi  oc  e^onr  k^iirf.  * 

Bat  Ofoc  mem  J  baa  tte  zeiigaavEs  |itwi^ili»  ■oaifiested  itself 
bi  abuud  and  'mcaapugxm  cbyetad  vanfaip;  k  his  ooou 
aooallT  adopcai  gocb  :cr  ^  idofarrr  wfxkh  are  pnrdy  hate- 
ful in  their  c&aract^r.  The  ^od^  iat  the  mriniH  hare  bees 
murderers,  adcherers*  fafamhrs,  proscxtntes.  dnnikards^ — and 
beasts  KScwiAmg  thi>  character  in  xhex  hafasts.  The  deril 
HiiDielfeTeQ,  «boi>  tobe  iiBieizfeedx^acoaceiitrasiao  of  ererj 
thing  detestable,  has  been  held  up  to  pubhc  vorsfaip. 

Nor  is  it  alooe  in  the  cLinKter  or  rmety  of  the  objeds  of 
wor^p,  that  the  strength  ofLhenaiundpcindple  has  been  put 
lo  severe  trial  in  diSerent  ages.  The  spedes  of  homage  paid 
to  divinity  has  itself  been  generallj  so  extraTaganty  cnid, 
vicious,  or  absurd,  as  to  be  scarody  at  all  explicable  on  the 
principles  of  reason.  Bloody  sacnfices,  to  the  ofimng  up 
of  human  victims,  have  been  universal  in  past  ages,  and 
are  not  unknown  even  in  our  own.  Impure  rites,  too  vile  to 
be  named,  have  been  performed  in  the  sure  hope  of  divine  fa- 
veu^.  not^one  among  the  barbarians  of  Otaheite,  but  among 
the  avilized  people  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  it  deserves 
particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  the  system  of  sacrifice  (re- 
garded abstractly,  and  not  in  its  more  degraded  aspects) 
has  with  difficulty  hitherto  been  explained  on  the  principles 
of  reason,  though  it  has  the  authority  of  inspiration  in  its 
favour. 

But  we  must  not  stop  even  liere.  Besides  this  historical  evi> 
dence  of  the  strength  of  the  principle  of  worship,  we  every  where 
possess  before  us  standing  evidence  of  its  jx)wer.  Thus, 
while  the  private  dwellings  and  other  worldly  establishments 
uf  the  ancients  have  very  much  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of 
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time,  their  temples  have  remained  great  even  in  their  ruins, 
testifying  the  paramount  influence  of  that  feeling,  which  spared 
neither  cost  nor  pains  in  the  honour  of  their  gods.  The  insti- 
tution of  an  order  of  priesthood  likewise,  which  has  been  a 
part  of  the  polity  of  all  nations,  and  exists  in  full  strength  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  same  character.  In 
our  own  times,  also,  do  we  not  frequently  meet  with  instances, 
of  a  very  different  character  indeed  from  these,  but  no  less 
strikingly  manifesting  the  same  truth,— of  men,  reckless  and 
impenitent  throughout  a  whole  life, — committed  to  profanity, 
if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  by  the  most  public  and  con- 
straining declarations  of  impiety,  yet  from  time  to  time  falling 
under  the  influence  of  religious  feeling,  and  braving  reproach, 
and  suffering  in  its  defence  ?  The  monument  of  a  profane 
writer,  printed  and  published  as  an  unbeliever,  bending,  after 
a  Ume,  before  the  Divinity,  and  avowing  his  conversion,  is 
not  a  less  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  religion,  than 
those  ancient  remains  which  have  outlived  the  storms  of 
three  thousand  years. 

A  kin  to  these  appearances  in   regard   to  the   Supreme 
Being  are  certmn  manifestations  of  feeling  of  a  worldly  kind, 
attendant,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  on  exalted  rank,  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  superior  virtue,  talent,  or  heroism,  relics  of 
antiquity,  and  places  or  buildings    rendered    hitCorical   by 
striking  events  which  have  occurred  within  their  precincts. 
All  of  these,  it  is  known,  become  objects  of  a  peculiar  regard, 
which  is  not  referable  to  any  strict  principle  of  reason,  but  ris- 
ing frequently  to  the  strength  of  a  passion,  displays  a  marked 
influence  over  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  the  constitution, 
enjoyments,  and  well-being  of  society.     It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
through  the  cool  deductions  of  reason,  to  account  either  for 
the  original  institution,  or  for  the  permanence  of  an  order  of 
nobility  (which  yet  has  every  where  prevailed),  in  the  face  of 
much  individual  unworthiness  of  character,  unless  by  refer- 
ence to  some  original  principle  of  human  nature ;  which,  if 
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not  devoted  to  a  Supreme  Bdng,  seeks  its  giatifioation  in  in- 
ferior objects.  The  kmg^s  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Why?  Because  of  the  personal  merits  of  kings?  Certainly 
not  But  men  bow  before  the  majesty  of  the  order  with 
an  instinctive  submission,  which  manifests  itself  in  spite  often, 
rather  than  because,  of  their  personal  qualities.  How  is  it, 
too,  that  in  all  ages  the  many  have  submitted  to  the  few,  and, 
with  a  mass  of  brute  force  greatly  beyond  their  rulers,  have 
for  ever  given  way  before  those  to  whom  they  were  ac- 
customed to  defer,  even  when  their  cooler  judgment  mi^t 
dictate  another  course?  Why  should  a  lictor,  with  his 
bundle  of  rods,  be  able  singly  to  quell  whole  lemons  of 
Roman  citizens  ?  What  is  there  in  a  judge^s  mace,  or  the 
baton  of,  a  constable,  which  commands  the  respect  of  a 
mob  of  angry  ruffians  ?  And  why  should  reasonable  be* 
ings  be  gratified  and  awed,  as  they  have  constantly  been^ 
by  the  trappings,  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  royal- 
ty, which,  intrinsically,  merit  so  littie  of  their  respect? 
Whence,  too,  have  proceeded  that  endless  variety  of  gbriious 
titles  with  which  men  have  ever  sought  to  decorate  the  ob- 
jects of  their  homage,  bespeaking  too  often  a  kind  of  insanity, 
rather  than  judgment  and  reflection  ?  Here^  for  example,  are 
a  few  of  the  tides  bestowed  on  princes  in  different  countries 
by  their  admiring  people,  which  our  common  philosophy  finds 
it  so  hard  to  explain : — 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Natches  are  regarded  as  the  children  of 
the  Sun ;  and  they  bear  the  name  of  their  father.  The  King 
of  Aquiterva  calls  himself  the  Oreat  Lion  ;  and  for  this  reason 
"  lions  are  there  so  much  respected,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill 
'*  them,  but  at  certain  royal  huntings.  The  King  of  Monomo- 
"  tana  is  surrounded  by  musicians  and  poets,  who  call  him  Lord 
"  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Great  Magician,  and  Great  Thief. 
''  The  King  of  Araccan  is  called  Emperor  of  Araccan,  Vosses- 
"  sor  of  the  White  Elephants  and  the  Two  Ear-rings,  Legiti- 
'*  mate  Heir  of  Pegul  and  Brama,  Lord  of  the  Twelve  Provinces 
*'  of  Bengal,  and  the  Twelve  Kings  who  place  their  heads  under 
"  his  feet  The  King  of  Ava  is  called  Uod.  When  he  writes 
''  to  a  foreign  sovereign  he  calls  himself  the  King  of  Kings, 
''  whom  all  others  should  obey,  as  he  is  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
^'  servaticm  of  all  animals,  the  regulator  of  the  seasons,  theaoso* 
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^'  lute  mluter^Clie  ebb  alid  flo^  of  the'sea,  brother  to  the  Sun^ 
*'  and  King  of  the  four-and-tweaty  UilibreUaa.  Theae  umbreUaa 
*'  are  always  carried  before  him.  The  titles  of  the  King  of 
**  Achem  are  Sovereign  of  die  Universe,  whose  body  is  luminous 
as  the.aim,  whom  God  created  to  be  as  accomplished  as  the 
moon  at  her  plenitude^  whose  eye  glitters  like  the  northern 
star,  a  King  as  spiritual  as  a  ball  is  round,  who,  when  he  rises, 
"  ahttdes  all  ms  people,  fW>m  under  wlmse  feet  a  sweet  odour  is 
**  wafted,  &C.  The  Kandyan  Sovereign  is  called  Dewo  (GodV 
^'  In  a  deed  of  gift,  he  proclaims  himself  the  protector  of  reli« 
**  gion,  whose  fatne  is  infinite,  and  of  surpassing  excellence,  ex- 
oecdinir  die  moon,  die  unexpanded  jessamin-buds,  the  stars^ 
6cc.f  whose  feet  are  as  fragrant  to  the  noses  of  other  Kings  as 
''flowers  to  bees;  our  most  noble  patron  and  god  by  cus- 
**  torn,  &c 

Defending  from  public  life,  and  these  more  magnificent 
expressions  of  the  principle,  and  pursuing  it  in  its  more  con- 
tracted spheres  of  action,  how  ddes  it  happen  that  SOO  young 
men  in  an  academy  are  kept  in  awe  by  the  voice  of  one  indi- 
vidaal,  their  master  ?  And,  apart  from  the  affection  of  kin- 
dred, whence  does  filial  deference  arise^  and  afterwards  con- 
tinue to  manifest  itself  even  in  the  very  last  sta^s  of  life, 
when  fathers  and  sons, — both  become  old  men, — ^might  be 
expected  to  lose  that  sentiment  of  unequal  station,  which 
once  inight  be  appropriate  because  it  was  useful  ?  HOw  often, 
too,  do  we  see  individuals  governed  and  carried  along^  by 
others  inferior  to  them  greatly  in  every  estimable  quality, 
for  whom  some  peculiar  endomnent  has  excited  a  respect 
made  habitual  by  time ;  and,  in  the  married  Hfe^"  hd^'tfsual  is 
it  to  find  a  woman,  qualified  and  entitled  to  be  the  leaJe^  of 
her  husband,  yet  sinking  under  a  feeling  of  deference,  which 
makes  him  the  object  of  her  unresisting  obedience. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  this  train  of  in- 
quuy.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  all  these  instances  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  power,  excellence,  beauty,  or  talent,  contri- 
bi#es  largely  to  the  influence  which  has  been  described;  and,  ac 
cordingly,  it  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  not  even  in  religious 
worship  is  the  simple  feeling  to  be  found  alone  and  uncom- 
bined  with  other  sentiments ;  for  it  is  accompanied,  if  not 
heightened,  by  a  sense  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness 
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of  the  Creator.  I  q  all  its  other  manifestations,  likewise, 
there  necessarily  is  mudh  of  a  fprdgn  sentiment.  The  ac- 
tual power,  for  example,  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  the  sense  of 
benefits,  and  the  dread  of  injury  received  from  him,  the  ex- 
ternal en^ns  of  bis  rank,  the  shouts  of  loving  subjects, — all 
have  their  appropriate  feelings  with  which  the  other  is  united. 
But  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  apply  its  chemistry  to 
such  things;  and,  analyzing  their  elements,  to  disclose  the 
principles  which  guide  their  varied  and  perplexed  pheno- 
mena in  life. 

Making  every  allowance,  accordingly,  for  the  peculiar  in- 
^uence  pf  gther  qualities,  it  seems  abundantly  plain,  that 
something  exists  in  human  nature  as  a  cause  for  these  things, 
which  in  itself  is  of  the  nature  of  an  independent  senti- 
ment ;— ra  nucleus,  to  which  an  almost  endless  variety  of  other 
matter  may  adhere ;-— «  stock*  pn  which  may  be  engraft 
almost  all  the  pth^r  q^uali^es  of  our  human  nature,  but  which, 
in  itself,  is  pf  the  quality  of  an  elevated  sentiment,  giving 
them  new  energy;— in  itsle^timate  use  tending  greatly  to- 
wards the  peace  pf  societies  and  families,  and  in  its  abuse 
leading  to  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power.  The  instances  in 
history  are  nuineroMs  where  this  principle,  whatever  it  may 
be,  has  manifested  itself-  The  respect  expressed  by  David 
in  sacred  history  towards  Sai)l,  ^^  the  Lord'*s  anointed,""  par- 
took much  of  this  sentiment  Coriolanus,  in  adventuring 
alone  among  a  host  of  enemies,  into  their  own  city,  owed 
his  success  not  to  bodily  energy,  but  to  the  power  of  his 
name,  whi^h  surrounded  him  with  unknown  terrors.  The 
jl^ebellion  of  the  ftoman  slaves,  quelled  by  the  appearance 
pf  their  masters  brandishing  the  domestic  whip,  owed  its 
germination  to  the  awe  thus  inspired,  and  to  no  physical 
power.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  multiply  instances  of 
a  truth  which  must  b^  fapiiliar  to  all  minds. 

Such,  then,  being  the  phenomena,  relative  equally  to  God 
and  to  huipan  society,  exhibited  even  on  a  slight  and  rapid 
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view  of  our  species,  jet  us  inquiretwhatflcoouiit  of  tbdr  origin 
is  given  in  the  pcevfuliEag'philoeophjr  of.  mind.  It  may  surely 
be  esqpected,  that,  holding. so  oons{Acuous  a  plaee  in  the  hi&i 
tory  of  man^  they  mil  not  be  oTexiooked  by  those  who  pro- 
fess to  explain  lusmost  .secret  mechanism.  We  sorely  shall 
find  them  traced  up  from  their  sources,  into  all  their  most 
practical  Implications  in  life. 

If  Phrenology,  however,  has  been  the  means  of  exporing 
the  deficiencies  of  the  prevailing  system  in  other  departments 
of  the  mind,  it  will  not  forfeit  this  distinction,  should  it 
carry  us  through  the  phenomena  of  religious  belief,  and  poli- 
tical submission;   for  it  will  immediately  appear  that  the 
common  philosophy  either  does  not  at  all  attempt,  or  altc^^ 
ther  comes  short  of  the  task.     With  regard  to  the  latter  ma- 
nifestation of  the  principle,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  at. 
tempt  at  all  has  been  made  to  explidn  the  facts  on  a  spedal 
power  in  the  mind,  though  much  has  been  written  upon 
government  and  leg^lation.     We  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  an  inquiry  into  the  views  of  philosophers  re- 
garding the  former,  and  see  whether  they  have  been  more 
successful  in  analyzing  the  principles  of  reli^ous  befief.    On 
this  subject,  philosophy  has  receiv^  a  high  testimony  from 
Lord  Bacon,  who  has  said,  that  *^  a  little  philosophy  makes 
^<  men  atheists ;  a  great  deal  reconciles  them  to  religion  ;^^ 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  great  writer  shews  his  profound 
wisdom.    It  will  not,  indeed,  be  found,  that  the  common  phi- 
losophy has  had  this  efiect     In  our  days,  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  terms  philosopher  and  infidel  have  nearly  become 
exchangeable  terms.    This  is  easily  accounted  for.    We  have 
seen  the  failure  even  of  the  most  abominable  superstitions  to 
eradicate  the  principle  of  religion  from  the  heart;  and  all  the 
world  knows  its  power  and  excellence  when  really  felt  and 
practised— both   circumstances    unequivocally    proving    its 
deep-seated  hold  in  human  nature.    But,  with  all  this  evi- 
dence to  its  truth  and  value,  what  is  the  estimate  of  these 
taken  by  philosophy  ?  where  does  it  place  the  foimdation  of 
the  principle  ? 
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Ifr  Home  eangdtfi  true  t^Hgion  as  never  nuoiifesled 
etMpt  m  the  ooolneBB  oF  philosopiHcal  qiecahfion;  and 
he  rejgurdB  huoKlf  as  safficMOtly  aeeoanting  for  that  warmth 
of  devdtion  wUdi  exhibita  itself  in  samfioes  and  morCifica- 
tioils,  or  in  rapture  and  hep6)-«4t8  ahnost  umrersal  oonoo- 
nttentfl^  but  which  he  terms  superstition  and  enthusiasm, 
«-wfaen  he  says,  that  the  one  proceeds  from  <<  weakness^ 
<<  fear^  and  mefamcholy,^  and  the  other  fM>m  <^  hope,  pride, 
^  pi«sump6on,  and  a  wMrm  imi^atioD>^  in  dtber  case  com- 
Uned  with  ^  ignohmce.^  It  is  jiain,  suppoinng  this  view  of 
the  miatter  to  be  correct,  that  religion  is  folly,  and  reason  is  the 
pnnctple  which  expels  it ;  that  philosophy,  so  far  frot^i  being 
the  torch  of  relig^OD,  is  the  harbinger  of  its  fall ;  and  that  the 
converse  of  Lord  Baeon^s  doctrine  is  true,  a  little  philosophy 
making  men  religious,  a  great  deal,  unbelievers. 
.  But  such,  after  aU,  is  too  geneivlly  the  character,  not  merely 
of  Mr  Hnne^s  writings,  but  of  the  philosophy  taught  in  the 
schooki  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  attempt  any 
detail  of  the  views  of  religion  given  by  all  the  different  authors 
who  have  speculated  upon  its  foundations  in  human  nature* 
Happily,  indeed,  if  Dr  Thomas  Brown  be  excluded,  (and  he, 
tn  this  respect,  is  subsequent  only  in  date,  not  superior 
in  prindple,)  this  is  rendered  needless  by  our  access  to  a 
work  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  containing  the  es- 
sence of  bU  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Mr  Duc- 
▲10)  Stxwabt,  a  living  philosopher,  who  never  has  been 
accused  of  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  his 
predecessors,  gives  the  substance  of  their  views  in  his  little 
work,  (not  the  least  valuable  of  his  writings)  the  Outlines 
OF  MoKAL  PniLosoPHT ;  ffom  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
extract  a  summaty  of  his  doctrines,  to  establish  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  asserted. 

It  is  known,  that  Mr  Stewart  considers  human  nature,  l/i 
this  abstract  of  his  philosophy,  under  the  two  divisions  of  the 
intelleetual  and  of  the  active  and  moral  powers,  with  a  sort  of 
appendix  regarding  the  phenomena  of  man  as  a  member  of 
political  society ;  and,  in  laying  out  his  subject,  he  makes  no 
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iagf  indeed,  the  active  and  moral  powar»of  nuU)  he  detaik 

the  various  branches  of  duty  which  he  regafda  as  arising  out 

of  them ;  and  aosong  these,  no  doubt,  he  includes  duly  to 

Grod.    But  it  is  not,  like  the  others,  (our  duties  to  our  leU 

low-GiesAures,)  deduced  from  any  of  the  principles  that  had 

gone  before.    It  has  a  principle  for  itsdf ;  and,  such  as  it  is^ 

it  shall  be  explained  here. 

Mr  Stewart  sets  out  with  saying,  that  **  our  duties  to  God 

''  (so  ftr  as  they  are  disooventUe  by  the  light  of  nature^)  must  bk 
"  iifFBBBED  from  the  relation  m  whicH  we  stand  to  him^  as 
"  the  Author  and  the  Governor  of  the  uniTerse."     And  hence^  he 

says,  that  an  examination  of  the  prmciples  of  natural  reHgion, 

'''besides  being  the  reasonable  consequence  of  those  impressionir 
''  which  his  worics  produce  on  every  attentive  and  wdl-disposed 
"  mind,  may  be  itself  regarded^  both  as  one  of  the  duties  we  owe  tQ 
"  him,  and  as  the  expression  of  a  moral  temper  sincerelv  devoted  to 
*'  trudi,  and  alive  to  the  sublimest  emotions  of  gratitude  and  bene-* 

<<  volence.^    The  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  he  then  sajrs, 

are  discoverable  by  two  modes  of  reasoning,  the  argument  a 

priorij  and  the  argument  a  posteriori.    The  first  he  dismisses 

very  summarily,  because  **  it  is  less  level  than  the  other  to. 

'*  ihe  comprehension  of  ordinary  men;"  and,  '*  in  inquiries  of  this 
'*  sort,  the  presumptioQ  is  strongly  in  fiivoiir  of  that  mode  of  xea* 
"  soning  which  is  the  most  simple  and  obvious,  Quicquid  nas  vei 
**  meliores  vel  beatioresfaciurum  est,  out  in  aperto,  out  in  proximo 
**  posuii  mUura"*  He  adds,  that  ''  the  existence  of  a  Dei^yy 
''  however,  does  not  teem  to  be  an  intuitive  truth.  It  requires  the 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  pomert  to  present  it  in  its  futt force  to 
the  mind.  But  the  process  of  reasonhig  consists  only  of  a  single 
step,  and  the  premises  belong  to-  that  chss  of  fiist  principles 
"  which  form  an  essential  part  of  the  human  constitution.  These 
"  premises  are  two  In  number.  The  one  is,  that  every  thing  which 
<'  b^ns  to  exist  must  have  a  cause ;  the  odier,  that  a  combination 
''  of  means,  conspiring  to  a  particular  end,  implies  intelligence/' 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  evidences  of  active  power 

exhibited  in   the   universe,  the  first  conclusion  drawn  is» 

''  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  indicate  the  constant  agency 
'^  of  powers  which  cannot  belong  to  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
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'f  they  indicate  the  oonstant  agency  of  mind."  Applying^  it  next 
to  the  evidences  of.  design  exhibited  in  the  universe,  the.  au- 
<^  tbor  deduces  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  as  b^ng^ 
V  that  power  not  belonging  ito  matter,  that  mind,^  which 
created.and  regulates.tbe  whole. 

'  A  subordinate  branch  of  the  inquiry  (the  indications  of 
vnt/brmHy  of  design  appearing  in  nature,)  is  said  to  be  ^^  ne- 
<<  cessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the  unity^'  of  Gtxl ;  and  the 
appearances  of  wisdoniy  it  is  added,  are  ^^  useful,  by  their 
<^  tendency  to  elevate  our  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being."*^ 
But  in  prosecuting  this  train  of  inquiry,  Mr  Stewart  has  to 
encounter  a  serious  class  of  objections— from  those  who  dis- 
pute its  soundness  as  a  mode  of  philosophizing ;  and  he  does 
seem  to  feel  the  awkwardness  of  ascribing  a  sentiment  so 
ardent  in  itself,  and  so  universal  even  among  barbarous  people, 
(which,  on  his  own  principles,  should  be  atU  in  apertOj 
out  in  proximo),  to  any  process  of  reasoning.  He, 
therefore,  concludes  one  branch  of  the  inquiry  by  say- 
ingy  that,   ^^  before  leaving  this  subject,  it  is  proper    to 

"  remark,  that  the  metaphysical  reaspnings  which  have  been  oc- 
*^  casionally  employed  in  toe  illustration  of  it,  ought  not  to  he 
**  considered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  argument  for  the  existence 
**  of  Gk)d,  which  (as  was  already  observed)  is  an  immediate  and  ne» 
*'  cessary  consequence  of  the  two  principles  formerly  mentioned. 
^'  The  scope  of  these  reasonings  is  hot  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
<'  proposition,  but  to  obviate  the  sceptical  cavils  which  have  been 
'*  urged  against  it."     Still,  however,  it  will  be  observed,  he  holds 

that  the  existence  of  God,  the  foundation  of  all  religious  prin* 
ciple,  is  discovered  by  an  argument,  addressed  to  the  inteL 
lect. 

Supposing,  then,  that  this  fundamental  part  of  religion  is 
truly,  as  represented  by  this  writer,  the  offspring  of  argu- 
ment, what  explanation  does  he  give  of  the  phenomena  of  re- 
ligious worship^  which  are  not  less  general  than  the  other  P 
This  is  it.  He  sets  himself  to  explain  <<  the  evidences  of  be- 
<^  nevolent  design  in  the  universe,^^  and^^  the  evidences  of  the 
<^  moral  government  of  the  Deity,""  (to  prove  which  last  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  betake  himself  to  a  future  state ;  but 
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which  future  state,  though  used  as  a  proof,  he  also  has  to 
prove),— that  is  to  say,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  the  evi* 
^^  denoes  of  the  IKvine  goodness  and  justice.^  And  hav- 
ing established  these  attributes  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  he 
designates  them  as  those  ^'  which  constitute  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  Deity,  and  which  render  him  a  proper  object 
"  cf  religious  worship^ 

These  ten  concluding  words  are  the  whole  account  given 
by  this  author  of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  influential 
phenomena  exhibited  in  human  nature.  It  i^  true,  that,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  whole  inquiry,  he  says,*  that,  ^^  after 

*'  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  princijples  of  natural  reli- 
"  gioD^  little  remains  to  be  added  conoerniDg  the  duties  which  re- 
"  spect  the  Deity.  To  employ  our  faculties  in  studying  those  eviden- 
*^  ces  of  Power,  of  Wisdom^  and  of  Goodness,  which  he  has  display- 
"  ed  in  his  works,  as  it  is  the  foundation^  in  other  instances,  of 
'^  our  sense  of  religious  obligation,  so  it  is,  in  itself,  a  duty  in- 
'*  cumbent  on  us  as  reasonable  and  moral  beings,  capable  of  recog- 
^'  nising  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Cause,  and  of  feeling  corre- 
'*  spending  sentiments  of  devotion.  By  those  (he  adds)  who  enter* 
"  tain  just  opinions  on  this  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the 
*'  following  practical  consequences,  which  comprehend  some  of  the 
**  chief  effects  qfrel^ion  on  the  temper  and  conduct,  will  be  readily 
*^  admitted  as  self-endent  propositions." 

These  practical  consequences  are  four—love  and  reverence 
towards  a  Deity  who  is  of  infinite  moral  excelleuce,— *the  in- 
ducement to  virtuous  conduct  afforded  by  a  sen^.of  his 
goodness,  and  by  the  prospect  of  future  reward,— -and  a  com- 
plete re^nation  of  self  to  the  Divine  will. 

But  do  these  principles  either  exhaust  the  subject  of  devo- 
tion, or  even  embrace  its  most  leading  phenomena  ?  Are 
they  sufiident  to  explain  the  absurdity,  variety,  or  even 
warmth  of  that  feeling  which  has  been  universal ;  or  do 
they  in  any  way  touch  the  sacrificial  system,  which  has  been 
equally  universal?  Are  they  not  at  once  felt,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  being  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  as  being  a 
substitution,  in  short,  of  involved  processes  of  reasoning  for 
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whatisjTdlt  bb  bring  an  instiiicti^e  -fieminiettt  of  the 'most 
powerful  chariiGter  P 

Let  it  not  be  tsfuppoted  that,  in  theae  remarks,  we  are  un- 
dervaluing the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  drawn 
from  final  causes,  or  the  reasonableness  of  inquiries  into  the 
foundation  of  reli^ous  worohip  in  the  principles  of  human 
nature.    It  is  not  even  to  be  supposed,  that  we  object  to  the 
particular  mode  in  whieh  Mr  Stewart  conducts  this  inquiry. 
We  r^ard  his  speculations,  on  the  contrary,  as,  in  many  re- 
spects, just  and,  always  important ;  but  we  value  them  not, 
like  him,  as  of  themselves,  accounting  for  our  religious  feel- 
ings, but  as  coinciding  with  those  primidve  sentiments  which 
form  these,  and  are  a  simple  and  elementary  part  of  our  na- 
ture ;— -as  confirming  its  excellence,  as  proving  its  reasonable- 
ness, as  illustrating  its  scope  and  useful  direction,  and  so  as 
commanding  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  what  pre^ 
viously  was  the  dictate  of  the  heart.     It  is  very  true,  that 
causality  will  go  far  to  establish  both  the  existence  and  the 
unity  of  a  wise  God.     But  the  intellect  is  stimulated  to  this 
inquiry  by  the  sentiments,  (and,  in  particular,  as  we  shall  by 
and  by  see,  by  the  venerating  principle,)  which  require  and 
prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  Deity,  and  without 
which  there  could  not  be  a  right  perception  of  His  character ; 
while  the  feeling  of  Adoration^  which  is  an  Invariable  con- 
comitant of  the  other,  can  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  a  co- 
rollary from  the  existence  of  God,  or  even  be  excited  at  all 
by  the  mere  intellect 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether  Phrenology  affords  any  better  ex- 
planaUon  of  the  subject  than  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  books  of  ' 
the  old  philosophy.  The  phrenologists,  influenced  by  the  facts 
in  human  nature  which  are  shortly  detailed  above,  have  con- 
ceived them  to  be  indicative  of  a  peimitive  faculty  or 
PRINCIPLE,  which  they  call  the  Sentiment  of  Venera- 
tion ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  perceive,  both  that  this  is 
an  elementary  principle  resolvable  into  none  more  simple,  and 
also  that  it  easily  and  completely  accounts  for  the  various 
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ph^iiraieBa»  to  the«ptonftti0»of  wfaicb  tbepfievttiliqg  philew. 

Iih  y  IB  |K>  UMMjequate. 

Mr  Combe,  in  his  Elenieats  of  FhroiKdogy,  writes  thus  m 

the  subject  :-r'^  ThiB  (acuity. produoeB  the  sfyOaineDt  of  Bespect  sad 
"  Reverence^  and^  when  directed  to  the  Supreme  Bisino,  leads  to 
''  adoration.  It  predisposes  to  religious  feeling,  without  determining 
''  ihe  manner  in  whioi  it  ought  to  be  &«cted ;  so  that^  if  the  a&- 
''  derstanding  be  very  unenlightened,  it  may  be  g^tified  with  the 
^'  worship  even  of  images  or  iools.  It  is  the  source  also  of  the  tendency 
''  to  look  up  to  and  admire  superiors  in  rank  and  power ;  and  In  this 
'^  way  disposes  to  obedience.  It  gives  rise  to  the .  profound  emotiim 
''  of  respect  experienced  by  many  when  looking  on  the  ruins  of  a 
**  palace  or  temple^  the  graves  of  their  forefathers^  or  th^  former  ha- 
'*  bitations  of  men  eminent  for  genius  or  virtue.  /It  enters  largely 
**  into  the  constitution  of  a  devoted  antiquary.  It  m  aho  the  d)t^ 
''  element  in  filial  piety.  When  the  organ  is  large,  and  that,  of 
''  Self-esteem  small,  humility  is  the  result." 

It  18  not  iDteuded  here  to  gire  any  account  of  the  disco- 
very  of  the  organ.  This  will  be  found  detailed  at  some 
lengthy  and  with  much  vivacity,  in  Dr  Gall^s  great  work  on 
the  Organology.  Supposing  its  existence  to  be  established; 
it  must  be  felt  as  satisfactorily  explaining  that  variety  of 
anomalous  appearances  in  human  life,  adverted  to  in  the  bei 
ginning  of  this  paper,  which,  on  a  hasty  review,  seem  so  little 
reducible  to  principle. 

Every  faculty  of  the  mind  has  some  object  on  which  it 
is  expended.  Veneration,  in  its  connexion  with '  earthly 
objects,  speedily  gratifies  itself,  in  all  stages  of  society,  by 
deference  for  superior  worth  or  talent,  for  ancestry,  for 
titles  of  honour,  and  even  for  inanimate  objects  which 
have  become  associated  with  these  or  other  great  qualities. 
But  it  has  a  craving  for  a  higher  gratification  than  can 
be  afforded  by  earthly  things.  In  all  these,  there  is 
such  a&  intermixture  of  feebleness,  that  the  natural  force 
of  the  setttiment  shoots  out  beyond  them,  even  where 
its  exercise  is  not  restndned  by  the  sense  of  justice  and  other 
moral  feelings,  which  so  often  interfere  with  its  application  to 
human  things.  It  b  a  matter,  accordingly,  of  universal  ex- 
perience, that  the  minds  of  men  have  gone  forth,  not  merely 
in  a  belief  of  supernatural  beings,  (for  that  may  perhaps  be 
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partly  accounted  for  on  otlier  princij^^s  of  our  nature,)  but  in 
Worship,  which  is  the  proper  manifestation'of  this  particular 
sentiment.     The  faculty,  thus  considered,  has  powers  which 
^ther  cannot  be  at  all  directed  to  created  things,  Kmited  and 
imperfect  as  these  are,  or  which  are,  in  their  capacity,  infi« 
nitely  beyond  what  can  be  called  into  action  by  these ;  and, 
as  none  of   our  sentiments   has    been  given  in   order   to 
remiun  inactive,  it  follows,  from  the  very  definition  of  the 
principle,  that  there  is  something  in  our  o(Nnmon  human 
nature,  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  a  true  philoso- 
phy, carries  us  directly  and  instinctively  to  the  worship  of  a 
jy&ty.     Were  we  travelling  in  a  quarter  where  we  found  a 
steam-engine,  or  other  instrument  of  great  power,  we  should 
immediately  conclude,  that  some  corresponding  weight  was 
to  be  raised,  or  other  application  of  it  to  be  made,  equivalent 
to  its  power.     Accordingly,  when  we  find  in  the  humao  mind 
a  sentiment  of  veneration  existing,  which,   though  it  rises 
even  to  the  character  of  a  passion  when  everted  on  worldly 
objects,  possesses  capabilities  for  an  infinitely  higher  flight, 
and,  darting  from'  earth  to  heaven,  can  embrace  the  idea 
even  of  an  omnipotent  God,  and  feel  a  power  of  offering  to 
Him  an  acceptable  service,  we  immediately  infer,  that  such 
is  one  of  the  principles  of  his  nature  and  rf  asoqable  ends  of 
his  being. 

But  if  the  existence  of  this  prindple  thus  explains  the 
reasonableness  of  religious  worship,  it  follows,  from  the 
very  fact,  that  a  Deity,  who  is  the  object  of  it,  exists.  Every 
faculty  has  an  object  towards  which  it  is  directed.  The 
Love  of  Children,  Animal  Ix>ve,  Adhesiveness,  benevolence, 
Combativeness,  and  Destructiveness,  lead  instinctively  to  the 
objects  on  which,  by  nature,  their  gratification  is  to  depend. 
Veneration  does  not  fail  to  carry  this  as  a  part  of  its  func- 
tions. Its  earthly  objects  need  not  be  again  explained.  But 
if,  besides  these,  its  powers  carry  us  forth,  as  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse,  to  a  higher  object,  to  a  Deity,  we  may  h^ 
very  sure  that  this  higher  object,  this  Deity,  exists. 
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It  cannot  be  too  soon  explaioed,  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
found  religion  wholly  on  the  principle  of  Veneration.  In 
this,  as  in  almost  every  other  case,  a  plurality  of  povf ers  are 
called  into  action ;  or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  that  true  worship 
implies  the  activity  of  all  the  principles  of  our  nature.  In- 
tellect  perceives  the  excellence  of  the  almighty  object  of. 
worship.  Love,  Hope,  Wonder,  the  sense  of  Justice,  Fear, 
Imagination,  have  unlimited  play  in  contemplating  the  Di- 
vine character.  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  Wit  itself, 
in  a  spiritual  man,  may  bring  their  powers  to  the  grand  em- 
ployment. And,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  who  can  as- 
sert; that  even  the  animal  part  of  our  frame  may  not  be  ele- 
vated to  the  declaration  of  his  glory  ? 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  explain,  that  to  the  discovery  (sup- 
posing it  not  revealed),  and,  at  any  rate,  to  the  right  appre- 
hennon  of  the  character  of  God,  the  intdlect  is  requisite,  as 
indeed  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  requisite,  apart  from 
Veneration.  It  is  the  intellect,  fer  example,  that  traces  the 
connexion  between  nature  and  nature^s  Grod.  But  Venera- 
tion we  hold  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  the  edifice.  It  is  the 
power  which  leads  us  to  look  up  to  and  long  far  a  Deity ; 
andy  though  of  itself  not  sufficient  to  discover  or  discern  him 
in  all  his  glory,  it  is  essential  to  that  discovery.  It  is  that 
without  which  his  character  and  relation  to  us  never  could 
have  been  rightly  apprehended— perhaps  never  would  have 
been  ^^ardied  for. 

It  is  in  this  view  of  the  human  mind,  that  Lord  Bacon^s 
principle  becomes  true,  that  philoscqphy  reconciles  us  to  re- 
ligion. Theprindples  of  that  other  philosophy,  to  which  we 
previously  adverted,  have  not  this  for  their  legitimate  effect. 
According  to  our  view,  the  belief  and  worship  of  a  Deity 
form  part  of  the  rational  nature  of  man,  resulting  from  one 
of  his  implanted  prindples,  or  rather  one  manifestation  of 
that  principle,  just  as  much  as  a  sentiment  of  justice,  or  of 
love,  is  a  part  of  bis  nature.  We  admit  farther,  no  doubt, 
or  rather  we  necessarily  hold,  that  all  the  more  intricate  in- 
quiries into  his  nature,  or  into  the  principles  of  the  universe, 
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will  be  found  to  ooincide  tntli  dbu  pnmitife  pdnciplcL    We 
accordingly  ngree  with  the  philoaopby  of  Mr  StewlMrt,  in 
holding,  thftt  the  existeace  of  D^ty  is  capable  of  being  eata. 
hlished)  though  not  difloov<crable»  by  a  mere  esnunhwtio^  of 
the  appearaoees  of  Design,  of  Fawer»  of  Benevofeiiee»  of 
Ju9tioe»  in  the  umvcsrae ;  and  that  the  umfonnity  of  purpoie 
which  marks  all  these  appearances,  forms  a  powerful  iiioe»- 
tive  to  the  belief  of  bis  Unity;    But  we  differ  from  Mr 
Stewart  in  twomaterial  respects.    In  the  firstplaae,  we  hold 
these  to  be  mere  confirmaUons  from  reasoning  of  an  elemen- 
tary prinaple,  which  precedes  all  reasoning.    And,  in  (he 
seoood  place,  we  deny  that  one  universal  and  invaririile 
attendant  of  the  prindple-^the  worship  of  lihat  Drity,  to 
the  belief  of  whom  it  leads<-*is  a  philosophical  consequence 
of  any  mere  intellectual  belief.    When  Mr  Stawart  says,  lliat 
the  great  attributes  of  the  D^y  <'  render  him  a  proper 
*^  object  of  Religious  Worship,^  he  plmnly  intends  to  bring 
these  forward  as  aocounting  for  that  worship.     But  it  b 
evident  that  this  is  a  «km  HquUw.    The  most  learned  dia^ 
quisition  on  the  daily  waste  of  the  animal  substance,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  continual  repmr  to  meet  its  dissolulaon,  isouM 
be  unavailing  to  excite  the  desire  ^f  food,  if  there  were  not 
an  iraph^ited  appetite.    No  oonsideration  of  human  exccL- 
lence  could  excite  Love ;  none  could  the  most  profound  views 
of  the  fitness  of  things  lead  to  Consdentiousness,  if  tfaaipe 
were  not,  in  the  mind,  a  sentiment  of  Benevolence  and  of 
Justice,  which  was  indepmident  of  reawming.    In  the  same 
way,  we  bold,  that  no  proof  of  the  ezoeilenoe  of  God 
would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  induce  Religious  Wor- 
ship. In  one  view,  indeed,  the  more  profound  our  knowledge 
became  of  the  power  and  character  of  Daty--or,  in  oUier 
words,  of  his  independetwe  of  us,  the  less  would  our  belief 
be  that  he  should  care  about  our  adoration.      Were  the  case 
otherwise,  indeed,  and  were  Mr  Stewards  view^  correct,  it 
would  follow,  that  moral  qualities  in  a  human  being  should 
not  merely  justify,  but  should  universally  lead  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  individual  possessing  them,«»io  adegree  suited^  of 


course,  to  the  measure  \xk  which  be  possessed  them.  But  this 
is  contradicted  by  all  experience.  No  one  thinks  of  wor- 
shipjMng  Mrs  Fry  or  Mr  Howard.  And  if  it  be  objected, 
that  idolatry  of  all  kinds  is  abolished  in  modern  times,  we 
i^ply9  ^hat  b  both  a  very  lingular  fact^  and  is  in  itself  a  cod« 
firmation  of  our  prindplea,  that  in  ancient  limes,  the  heathen 
made  gods  of  trees,  the  moon,  of  stocks  and  stones,  cows, 
crocodiles,  beetle^  and  the  Tilea^  reptiles;  but  they  did 
not  worship  their  heroes  and  statesmen,  theiriraest  and  best 
benefaptors,  during  their  lives.  They  deified'them  at  death : 
but  during  life  they  refused  to  worship;  though  it  was 
theii  that  they  were  most  constantly  experiencbig  the  value, 
and  witnessing  the  beauty,  of  those  high  qualities,  which  Mr 
Stewart  considers  as  the  ori^n  of  worship. 

Worship,  however,  easily  and  naturally  flows  from  the 
phreqok^eal  principle.  It  is  the  appropriate  exercise  of 
an  implanted  insdnct  No  doubt,  the  beauty  and  exceDenee 
of  its  manifestaliona  is  heightened  by  an  alliance  with  those 
finer  feelings  of'  our  nature,  which  flow  from  the  contemfda* 
tion  of  Power,  Goodness,  Justice,  and  Truth  ;  and  it  is  the 
gbi7  of  the  worship  of  a  Deity,  in  whom  all  perfection 
dweQs,  that  every  faculty  o£  our  nature  may  and  will 
unite  with  Veneration,  in  jrielding  their  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  mighty  Disposer  of  the  universe.  But  these,  it 
must  ever  be  kept  in  view,  are  associated  £eehngs,  aiding, 
but  not  living  birUi  to,  the  primitive  principle ;  and  this  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  phrenolo^cal  doctrine.  Butler,  one  ci 
the  most  philosophical  of  Christian  divines,  has  set  him- 
self  to  establish  the  truth  of  natural  and  revtsaled.  relU 
gion,  by  shewing  its  conformity  to  the  Analogy  of  nature. 
But  beyond  this  principle  of  reasoning,  his  philosophy  did 
not  carry  lum.  The  phrenolo^eal  system,  however,  while 
it  does  not  undervalue  the  argument  from  analogy^  has  the 
further  and  peculiar  distinction  of  drawing  its  proofs  directly 
boBk  the  piindples  of  our  nature,  and  thus  of  affording  to  ve- 
Egjbn  the  stKoogeat  foundation,  apart  from  revealed  truth,  on 
which  it  can  be  placed. 
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The  combinations,  with  the  primitive  sentiment  here  ex« 
pluned,  which  may  be  formed  by  the  other  princijples  of  our 
nature,  according  to  their  various  predominance  in  differ. 
ent  individuals,  serve  to  explain  that  rather  discordant 
variety  in  tiie  religious  character,  which,  tried  by  the  old 
philosophy,  has  hitherto,  in  general,  been  traced  to  mere 
hypocrisy.  In  all  of  these,  it  is  quite  possible,  that  the  reli- 
gious principle  may  truly  exist,  however  modified  or  degraded 
by  other  affections  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  cruel, 
the  gentie,  the  liberal,  the  sordid,  the  sensual,  may  thus  be 
found  manifesting  the  principle  of  devotion;  and  even  in 
the  worst  aspects  of  character  it  may  exist,  modifying  the 
evil,  as  it  no  doubt  will,  by  degrees,  and  elevating  the  good. 
The  sincerity  of  Cromwell,  in  his  religious  profession,  often 
as  it  has  been  questioned,  may  thus  be  admitted,  while  his 
ambition  and  art  are  equally  indisputable ;  and,  if  the  letters 
of  this  wonderful  man,  recentiy  published  by  Mr  Ellis,  may 
be  confided  in,  (and  they  seem  clearly  authentic),  this  pre- 
sumption appears  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  metaphysical  peculiarities  of  the  sentiment,  which 
adapt  it  for  all  these  high  functions,  may  now  be  shortly 
adverted  to.     They  appear  to  be  these. 

First,  the  necessary  function  of  the  sentiment,  as  flowing 
from  its  definition,  is,  that  it  carries  the  mind  always  and 
exclusively  to  something  superior.  The  other  sentiments  and 
affections  may  be  exerted  on  an  equal.  This  is  obviously  true 
of  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  &c.,  and  is  even  true  of  Hope 
and  Wonder;  which,  in  their  functions,  approach  more  nearly 
than  the  others  to  Veneration,  and  yet  may  as  often  be 
applied  in  their  manifestations  to  existences  that  are  not 
above.  But  Veneration,  in  its  essence,  flows  towards  an 
object  that  is  superior.  Its  very  definition  necessarily  im- 
plies  that  quality.  Grod,  Deity,  Spirit,  Angel — all  partake 
of  this  as  their  distinction ;  and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  king, 
nobleman,  lord,  father,  to  be  over  those  to  whom  they  stand 
in  the  relation  described. 
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Tbis  18  the  quality  whidi  peculiarly  constitutes  VeDenition 
as  the  organ  of  the  religious  principle.  All  the  other  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  no  doubt,  may,  and  in  a  true  religion  will, 
concur  with  this  one,  in  the  religious  affections ;  but  it  b  of  the 
very  essence  of  religion.  The  others  may  produce  that  Love 
and  Fear,  that  Desire,  that  Astonishment,  that  Intelligenoe 
of  the  true  nature  of  Deity,  and  that  knowledge  of  his  works, 
which  are  powerful  aids  and  incentives  to  devotion  ;  but  it 
is  the  primitive  principle  on  which  these  are  ingrafted,  and 
without  which  there  may  be  attachment,  but  not  devotion. 

In  the  second  place,  while  the  sentiment  thus  carries  the 
mind  up  to  some  object  that  is  superior,  that  object  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  possess  a  living  moral  principle,  and  not  to 
be  any  mere  inanimate  existence-  This  is  abundandy  clear 
in  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  principle;  for,  even  in 
idoL  worship,  how  obscurely  soever  it  may  appear,  there  is 
an  imaged  communication  to  the  thing  worshipped,  of  some 
of  the  quaUties,  good  or  bad,  which  distinguish  living  and 
responsible  beings.  But  in  its  less  elevated  applications,  the 
same  seems  also  to  take  place.  Kings  and  nobles  are  of 
tills  character;  and,  even  with  regard  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects, ancient  buildings,  or  historical  ground,  for  example, 
it  is  plain,  that  it  is  by  reference  to  the  human  beings  who 
illustrated  them,  that  the  mind  rises  to  tbis  feeling  in  their 
contemplation.  Wonder,  and  other  principles,  may  fpye  the 
sense  of  the  sublime  in  connexion  with  mere  dead  matter ; 
and  these,  (it  may  therefore  be  remarked  in  pasang)  cannot 
be  the  reUgious  principle.  But  Ven^ation  cannot  consist 
with  it. 

Thus  fiu*,  accordingly,  the  implanted  instinct  will  carry 
the  mind.  It  will  lead  to  a  superior  living  object ;  but  it 
does  no  more*  Veneration  impels  the  mind  to  venerate; 
but  it  does  not  teach  what  to  venerate.  It  tells  us  that  there 
is  something  not  human,  which  we  must  fear,  love,  honour, 
obey — ^worship ;  but  beyond  this  it  tells  nothing.  It  leaves 
us  to  discover  that  object  by  some  other  means;  and,  in  the 
search  which  man  is  thus  impelled  to  make,  are  discernible 
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ril  ihe.pe^uliirite  of  human  diatacter  ift  a  riogidar  ddgtee. 
The  other  facultaas  of  the  miod  axe  diffinently  cbotinistaneedL 
With  few,  or  perhaps  with  no  exceptions,  they  carry  the 
mind  directly  to  their  objects.  Benevolenoe  is  exerted  on 
our  fellow  creatures.  Conscientiousness  intermingleB  itself 
with  all  the  business  of  ordinary  life.  The  love  of  offspring 
finds  its  gratification  at  home ;  and  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life  both  enlightens  and  regulates  the  exercise  of  all  the 
affectioBB ;  but  Venention,  abstracting  from  its  use  in  society^ 
knows  not  the  object  on  which  it  is  to  be  exerted.*  It  craves 
for  gratificatiDn  of  a  higher  <Mrder  than  is  affi)rded  by  any  sea* 
sible  thing;  and  it  carries  the  mind  to  a  superior  beings  or 
dass  of  bdings,  of  some  kind  or  other.  But,  even  when  aided 
by  the  ]»ofoundest  intellect,  it  wanders  much  in  the  dark  ; 
and,  as  St  Paul  said  of  the  Athenians,  it  is  for  ever,  by  its 
-unenlightened  dictates,  leading  to  the  erection  of  an  altar 
«<  to  the  unkMmm  God."* 

In  the  last  place,  it  is  observable  of  the  sentiment  of  Ye- 
neration,  that  it  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  a  pasnon.  This 
is  not,  hke  the  former,  a  peculiarity  limited  to  VeneratioB. 
•It  also  attends  Bestructiveness,  Ideality,  and  Wonder, 
.wfaish  cany  with  them  the  quality  of  excitement  mad  ex- 
iquisiteness.  All  the  propensities  and  sentimcmts,  indeed, 
when  exoeMivel^  acHvej  lead  to  passion.  But  those  wbioh 
have  now  been  mentioned  cannot,  by  their  definition,  exist  in 
a  state  of  quietude.  It  is  of  their  very  nature  to  be  want. 
All  the  parallel  expresnons,  accordingly,  in  langui^  oons- 
inen  to  the  principle  of  Veneration,  imply  excitement  and 
animation.  Awe,  deference,  reverence,  dread,  fear,  adorn- 
/tion,  are  of  this  deseription ;  and  in  their  essenoe,  they  are 
impassioned.  All  of  them,  no  dotd>t,  imply  Cautiousness, 
:and  otiier  powers,  oomUned  with  Veneration ;    bat  this  is 


*  We  hold,  that  there  is  no  difference,  in  tfaiB  respect,  between  Veneration 
and  atiy  df  the  propcnalliet  or  other  sentiaafnta*  VhSk/^togu^wmen  and^^n- 
scientiousness  are  aa  blind  in  their  own  nature  as  Veneration ;  and  all  of  them, 
when  not  enlightened  and  directed  by  intellect,  are  prone  to  produce  abuses. 

SDitroB. 
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di  M  impbttmo^.  All  bi^age,  like  all  feeGiig)  is  neees- 
flbriljf  of  a  mixed  cbaneter;  but  il  is  at  once  Mi  lliat,  in  «o 
fatagfiheyme  exf^etsvoe  of  Vet^eralions  they  are  of  a  gfew« 
ing  kind;  aad  die  limguage  of  Veneratiop  has,  ki  aH  age(^ 
been  of  the  eame  character. 

HekBng)  therefore,  that  this  is  a  natural  peculiarity  of  the 
pmmphy  it  is  phin  that  inen  under  its  influence  requite,  itt 
a  peculiar  degree^  the  control  6f  some  other  power.  Super* 
slitiofi,  aeoovdingly,  as  its  not  improbable  excess,  is  cuefully 
to  be  aroided :  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  it  results  also  from 
the  n^ery  natOYe  of  the  principle,  that  its  legitimate  mani* 
^stations  are  impasoened,  it  is  unphilosc^)hh»d  and  unfair  to 
Regard  these  as  being,  en  Ms  accomdy  unreasonable ;  or,  as 
Mr  Hune  does,  to  designate  them  as  necessarily  either  su- 
persdtioifi  or  en&usiastic.  On  the  contrary,  trhere  eleyated 
coneeptions  are  entertuned  of  the  glory  and  excellence  of 
God,  it  is  both  natural  and  right,  that  an  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion shoidd  be  oflbred  to  him ;  and  it  thus  has  become  the 
distinction  of  Phrenology  to  prove,  (what  is  so  fittie  thought 
of  by  the  proud  followers  of  the  old  doctrines),  that  the 
atdotir  of  devotion  is  just  as  phflWophiGal  as  the  calmness 
of  speculation.  I^et  those  thinkers,  then,  who  judge  of  the 
reEgious  worid  by  the  principles  of  that  philosof^iy,  be  led 
to  doubt  ihe  justice  of  the  views,  which  condemn  as  irrational 
a  foding  which  is  the  result  of  a  natural  prindple,  and  ix>  is 
irmtioDal  only  when  it  is  kept  down  below  the  standard  of 

nature* 
Yraok  the  cpiafity  which  has  now  been  described^  we  are 

ledy  by  fbe  wqr,  mom  eleariy  to  peromre,  that  Mr  Stewarl^a 

deduetioiis  of  leaaonii^  and  general  views  of  the  economy  of 

Piofideiice  cannot  be  the  originating  prindqde  of  the  aenti^ 

mm ;  for  it  is  too  ammajad  m  its  essence,  to  be  consistent 

with  ai^  poQcess  of  mere  icasoning. 

Conaideringy  tbeni  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  ex- 
pbdnedj — in  particular,  the  blindness  and  warmth  of  the  sen- 
timenli  '-ind  lemembering  the  high  place  which  it  holds  in  the 
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economy  of  life,  the  benefits  of  instruction  in  thb  department 
of  mind  become  peculiarly  striking.  And  yet,  how  strange  is  it 
that,  in  every  prevalent  system  of  philosophieal  education,  tlus 
is  the  branch  of  inquiry  which  is  especially  neglected  !  With 
the  views,  indeed,  of  the  foundations  of  religion,  which  ute 
taken  by  the  philosophers,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case ;  for,  by  resting  the  principle  wholly  cm 
a  deduction  of  reasoning,  they  have,  in  fact,  driven  away  all 
that  is  strengthening,  consolatory,  or  elevating  in  the  sen- 
timent, from  the  system  of  the  schools.  The  religion,  ac- 
cordingly, which  is  taught  in  the  church  and  practised  in  the 
family  or  closet,— that  supports  in  the  season  of  distress,  and 
strengthens  in  the  hour  of  death,  has  beccnne  one  thing  ; 
and  the  religion  of  the  schools, — ^if,  indeed,  it  merit  the 
name,— -has  become  another.  The  philosophy  of  the  schools 
may  justify  a  patient  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  the  Deity, 
and  even  a  calm  affection  for  him ;  but  it  in  no  way  justifies 
that  warmth  of  devotion  which  is  essential,  and  has  been  uni- 
versal. 

A  twofold  evil  has  arisen  from  this  cause.  An  inter- 
esting'  branch  of  philo^hy  has  been  neglected  in  the 
schools ;  and  divines  have  lost  for  their  pursuit,  that  support 
which  it  derives  from  the  discoveries  of  a  just  philosophy. 
They  have  submitted  to  the  imputation  of  drawing  their  lights 
exclusively  from  the  revelations  of  their  holy  book,  apart  from 
any  principles  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Deity  him- 
self;— which  they,  in  consequence,  have  neglected  to  trace,  as 
afibrding  a  sure  foundation  for  their  revealed  doctrine.  The 
result  has  too  often  been  an  unnatural  dissevering  of  reli^n 
and  philosophy ;— a  habit,  on  the  part  of  philosophers,  to  re- 
gard with  contempt  the  victims  of  what  they  deem  a  heated 
imagination ;  and  a  dispontion  among  divines,  to  abjure  the 
pursuits  of  philosophy,  as  detrimental  to  the  integrity  of  thar 
faith.  When  an  individual,  therefore,  after  a  period  of 
thoughtless  or  studied  unbelief,  comes,  at  any  stage  of  life,  to 
avow  himself  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  reli^on,  he  is 
viewed  by  philosophers  and  the  world  as  weak  or  foolish-— 
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the  victim  of  disease  or  melancholy,— instead  of  beings  ia 
tnith,oiilyone  instanceadded  to  thousands,  where  the  principles 
o(  his  human  nature  have  gained  the  mastery  over  the  decf^its 
of  a  vain  philosophy, — ^he  really  being  the  wise  man,  and.hif 
masters  the  fools.  No  doubt,  he  must  feel,  how  much  is.  to 
be  undone  of  his  former  educatbn,  before  he  fully  can  sub- 
mit to  the  influence  of  a  real  devotion.  He  must  feel,  that 
his  new  views  are,  indeed,  unconnected  with  what  went  be^ 
fore ;  .and  that  not  only  do  they  receive  no  confirmation  from 
his  philosophical  principles,  but  are  too  often  in  direct  hostiy 
lity  to  them.  He  may,  perhaps,  from  the  beginning,  haye 
supposed  that  it  is  philosophical  to  love  Grod ;  and  thus, 
gradually,  he  may  have  been  led  to  those  warmer  feelings 
which  accompany  a  better  reli^on  :  but  it  is  plain,  that  his 
latter  feelings  are,  in  no  sense,  the  result  of  his  former,  but 
are  caused  by  some  other  principle,  which,  independently  of 
them,  has  been  formed  in  his  mind ;  and,  accordingly,  that 
if  called  at  once,  in  the  be^nning  of  his  progress,  to  those 
higher  sentiments,  he  must  have  been  repelled,  instead  of  at- 
tracted by  his  early  education. 

The  consequences  of  this  state,  of  things  w^e  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  overthrow  of  religion  at  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution ;  when  the  people  of  that  country,  after 
centuries  of  submission  to  the  church,  were  roused  to  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  when  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  tried  by 
the  principles  of  the  common  philosophy,  and  assailed  by  the 
ridicule  of  profane  wits,  sunk  at  once,  withput  a  struggle. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,,  that,  had  the  union,  which  is  natural, 
between  religion  and  philosophy  then  existed,  France  never 
could  have  disgraced  herself  by  the  spectacle  of  a  goddess  of 
Reason,  paraded  for  public  worship;  nor  would,  she  now 
again  have  become  the  no  less  miserable  patron  of  an  alject 
superstition. 

With  those  views,  it  is  matter  of  equal  surprise  and  regret 
that  so  little  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  foundations  of  religion  ;  so  that,  even  in  this  present  year. 


when  Lofidon  is  about  tp  beecmie  the  smt  of  a  womsmty,  ft 
has  been  deemed  fitting,  to  exclude  the  subjeet  of  region 
iiom  its  dasses  by  a  positive  lair.  la  suob  an  arrangemeutg 
there  must,  on  obvious  prindples,  be  something  defective 
If  oui*  powers  of  reasoning,  of  fancy,  of  moral  judgment^  of 
oedianical contiiTance^  are  to  iMrive  eulture^  can  thotapos* 
dUy  be  groinidsfor  refesingrifinhdp  advantages  to  our  pdwmi 
of  devotion  ?  If  we  are,  indeed,  ta  live  beyond  die  gmve^*^ 
If  we  are  endowed  by  nature  inth  a  ptindjde  of  devotioai 
can  it  be  wise^-^is  it  philosophieal,  to  make  provijESon  Sat 
evety  worldly  interest,  and  to  make  none  fer  the  naaiitiea^  of 
eternity  ?  If  it  be  answered,  that  the  si|bt^<^  '^  avoided,  \k^ 
cause  it  is  one  on  which  men  cannot  agree,  we  reject  the  ar- 
gument as  implying  a  reproach  on  the  Creator;  who,  on  that 
supposition,  would  be  calling  us  to  duty  and  triak  for  which, 
in  his  providence,  there  was  no  pfovisicNri.  It  is  the  dictate 
of  common  tense,  that  in  a  matter  so  important  to  our  high* 
est  interests,  the  truth  is  Ascoverable,  if  men  will  but  conde* 
-acend  to  use  the  means  placed  within  th^  reach.  Should 
Phrenology  become  instrumental  in  removing  this  prevailing 
mistake,  it  will  be  one,— not  the  least,-*-4)f  the  many  benefits 
which  it  is  in  the  course  of  bestowine  on  the  human  race.* 


ARTICLE  II. 

COKTINtTATlON  OF  TH£  SINGTJLAE  AHD  IMPORf  AHT 

CASE  OF  B.  W. 

VARBATXD  AT  PAOK  SS5  OF  THE  rRawOloaiCAL  TmAVSACttOlTB )  *  IT 

xa  ALKXAXixsm.  bood,  0u|b»xair,  xaiuairocK, 

From  an  idea  that  the  sequel  of  this  case  must  be  inCeiL 
esting  to  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  it,  already  be^ 

*  The  aeBtinieDyt  of  Venention  embnoes  the  subject  of  the  reiigumt  affectioiuKy 
and  aUK>  the  principleB  of  political,  family,  and  personal  subnUition ;  having  le- 
gtud  thus  not  leas  to  human  society  than  to  the  Deity.  The  fiist  of  these  atone 
is  treated  of  in  the  present  faper^  and  only  in  part.  We  shall,  by  an^  by^  pQi- 
sue  the  inqttiry&rther. 
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fore  At  ptiblic^  the  ptogress  of  tbe  cBseabe  bai  been  cBsaful* 
If  Mted,  and  the  appeitinuicte  on  disaection,  and  the  obiM 
nexion  which  these  appearances  seem  to  have  with  the  pathoi 
logy  of  the  bndn,  and  the  principles  of  phrenological  science^* 
are  tdso  deectifaed  and  illustrated. 

On  Ae  4th  September^  1888,  R.  W.  snddenly  lost  the 
tvoblkodoii  of  almost  eteiy  word  in  the  English  language^ 
Mthout  his  judgment  being  affected,  or  the  power  of  any  of 
the  uiusdes  impaired.  In  th»  condition  he  remained  several 
v^eek^  after  which  he  began  to  recover,  and  in  the  month  of 
December  of  the  same  year  hb  convalescence  was  so  conu 
)^ete,  that  he  ooold  support  conversation  without  much  difi 
ficulty.  The  headachs,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  a& 
fected,  recurred  occamonally ;  but  in  other  respects  he  en- 
joyed, generally,  tolerably  good  health. 

January  10th,  1885,  two  years  and  four  months  from 
the  time  when  his  memory  had  been  so  remarkably  affected, 
he  saddctaly  became  paralytic  in  the  left  side.  The  attack 
was  liot  very  severe ;  for,  on  hating  recourse  to  tbe  usnal 
treatment  in  stM^h  cases,  be  was  able  to  walk  out  after  A  par^- 
iial  oonfinfiment  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  bed.  The  armand 
1^  OBI  the  left  side  had  their  powers  of  motion  oondideraUy 
impaired,  but  his  memory  did  not  seem  to  be  sennbly  aflbct^ 
ed.  His  health  was  noW  as  good  as  it  had  form^y  been, 
and  his  mind  nmabed  much  in  the  same  state ;  and  thus  he 
oontinued  till  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  enfeebled  limbs 
austmned  a  second,  though  sQght  attack  cf  paby.  This  indis.. 
positioa  eoBtinued  till  abont  the  8th  of  July,  when  he  again 
reouneted  Us  ordinary  stateof  health,  with  the  exoeptbn  only 
of  dragging  his  left  leg  a  Kttle  more  than  usual  when  he  at^ 
tempted  to  walk.  It  was  now  observed  by  Us  son,  that  his 
teooUeotkm  of  things  said  or  done  by  himself  or  others  had 
begun  to  fail,  and  he  remarked  to  me,  in  a  conversation  I 
had  with  him  in  the  course  of  my  attendance  upon  thb  occa- 
don,  that  he  felt  his  mind  becoming  weak,  though  to  me  there 
appeared  to  be  but  little  falling  off  in  his  intellectual  faculties. 
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August  17th.  On  the  morning  of  this  day  he  bad  an  at- 
tack  of  apoplexy,  and  though  he  did  not  drop  down  sudden* 
ly,  he  soon  sunk  into  a  state  of  apparent  insen»biiity.  His 
pulse  was  upwards  of  100,  full  and  strong,  the  eyes  vfere 
half  open,  the  breathing  sonorous.  He  was  incapable  of  de- 
gludtion,  and  though  he.  moved  the  left  arm  and  leg  fre- 
quently, the  limbs  on  the  right  side  were  quite  motionless  and 
paralytic.  After  venesection  and  repeated  application,  of 
leeches  to  the  temples,  he  recovered,  so.  far  as  to  be  aUe  to 
swallow  fluids,  and  whai  spoken  to,  he  appeared  to  be  sen^ 
^ble,  and  muttered  in  reply  ;  but  no  articulate  sound  could 
be  perceived.  On  the  £Oth,  his  pulse  began  to  sink,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  he  expired. 


DISSECTION. 

On  removing  a  segment. of  the  skull,  the  vessds  of  the 
meninges  were  found  to  be  numerous,  and  distend^  with 
blood.  There  was  some  effusion  of  lymph  between  the  tu* 
nica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain.  The  portion  of  brain  *^  situated  above  and  behind 
<<  the  eye,^  corresponding  to  the  organ  of  Language  of  the 
Phrenolo^sts,  was  carefully  examined,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
notice  was  observed  in  its  external  appearance.  The  optic 
nerve '  of  the  left  eye*  was  nearly  one-half  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  nerve  on  the  opponte  side.  This  pe- 
culiarity was  not  obviously  seen  to  extend  farther  baek 
than  the  junction  of  these  nerves,  though,  by  inadver^' 
tency,  a  minute  examination  of  parts  was  omitted.  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was,  in  appearance,  natural,  but 
somewhat  soft  in  consistence.  The  left  hemisphere  was 
then  examined,  and  in  the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral 


*  He  hud  been  almoft  completely  blind  of  the  left  eye  for  a  period  of  \i  ot  H 
year9. 
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fetttricle  several  ounces  of  clotted  blood  were  discovered. 
The  quantity  effused  was  so  great,  that  part  of  it  had  passed 
in  the  fluid  state  by  the  side  df  the  septum  lucidum,  till  it 
reached  the  foramen  monroianuni,  through  which  about  a 
tUmble  full  hod  passed  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  there  coa- 
gulating, was  found  in  connexion  with  the  coagulum  in  the 
left  side.  The  clots  were  removed  from  the  posterior  comu 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  cavity  carefully  washed  with  water, 
in  order  to  discover  the  point  from  which  the  blood  had  is- 
sued. In  this  examination  a  large  breach  of  continuity  was 
observed  in  the  anterior  middle  portion  of  this  hemisphere, 
containing  clots  of  blood.  By  following  out  this  lesion  of 
substance,  it  was  found  to  extend  forward  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, to  become  narrower,  and  to  terminate  at  half  an  inch 
from  the  surface  of  the  brain,  where  it  rests  over  the  middle 
of  the  supra-orbitar  plate.  Here  no  particular  vessel  could 
be  detected  from  which  the  blood  had  issued,  but  a  kind  of 
cavity,  winch  might  have  admitted  the  tip  of  the  little-finger, 
exktbitedinnumerable  small  drops  of  blood.  These  seemed 
to  iBBue  from  small  vessels  in  a  duplicature  of  the  pia  mater. 
About  an  inch  from  this  point,  and  also  at  the  distance  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  direct  line  of  the  opening  into  the  ven- 
tride,  there  appeared  to  be  two  small  depressions  o  r  cysts 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  cavity,  considered  as  a 
whole,  expanded  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  till  it 
opened  into  the  ventricle  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet.  The 
rigfat  hemisphere,  the  cerebellum,  and  base  of  the  brain,  were 
also  examined,  but  did  not  exhibit  any  appearance  worthy  of 
remark. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  leading  features  in  the  history  of 
this  case,  and  in  comparing  the  symptoms  with  the  appearances 
on  dissection,  several  topics  of  importance  occur  for  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  by  some  continental  writers,  particular- 
ly by  M .  Serres,  that,  in  meningeal  apoplexy,  muscular  motion 
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is  not  a£RBCted ;  but  i?lien  the  Vewel^  in  the  iobetenee  of  tlie 
brain  are  the  seat  of  disease^  constitiiting  cerebral  efoplexy, 
then  there  is  aome  degree  of  pal^  in  the  right  or  left  dde^ 
or  a  r^traetion  of  one  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  Ia  the 
first  class  of  caaes,  the  vesselsy  ramifying  on  the  membnuieSf 
are  mther  simply  diitettded)  or  there  may  be  an  effuaicm  of 
blood  mthout  the  substance  of  the  brain  suffering  organic 
leuon.  The  condition  of  vessels  which  is  maKdooed  in  the 
case  first  supposed,  when  limited  to  a  pactieular  portion  of 
the  pia  mater,  may  give  rise  to  distressing  headaches  refeN 
able  to  a  defimte  point  in  the  encephalon.  The  cireuaQMlan* 
ces  in  whieh  the  periodic  return  of  oertaki  diseases  originale 
are  very  obscure,  though  they  may  be  in  general  vsfcRed  to 
the  various  changes  which  are  gmng  on  in  the  animal  cbco^ 
nomy,  modified  by  the  ingesta,  and  the  operatioin  of  extrinsic 
causes.  Theoocarional  headaches  with  which  IL  W.  was 
afflicted  ibay  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  ori^nated  m  a 
diseased  conditicm  of  the  vessels  of  that  portion  cf  the  pia 
mater  whidi  exhibited  unusual  vascularity*  on  dinsoctioii 
In  some  instances  a  temporary  loss  of  verbal  memory  may  be 
produced  by  ample  distention  of  vessek  compressing  the  or« 


*  In  1818    I  WM  mdich  afflicted  with  frightful  dreamt,  which  occasion- 

ad  artoninhing  mniettlar  efflvta,  aooh  as  loiping  leveial  feet  tan  hia  bed  npoa 
the  floor  over  chaira*  &c.  with  all  the  bed-chwief  about  him-    He  wraa  •ahnoit 
constantly  tnmbled  with  vertiao  on  turning  or  raising  his  head  auioUy,  and  In  die 
aame  jeur  he  had  an  attaefc  ofplsjr-    fikradJetting*  leeching  ttie  teoq^lesy  ahav* 
ing  and  bliateiinff  the  head,  with  purgatives,  in  a  short  time  produced  audi  beae- 
fidal  efl&cta  that  ha  was  aUe  to  walk  out  and  attand  to  bnamaok    Hebuseqiojed 
tdffable  health  since  that  period,  but  is  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  head 
constandj  shaven ;  notwithstanding  he  is  oecasianally  tnmblad  win  vert^i^ 
doable  vision,  and  die  sound  of  the  finest  music  ringing  in  his  hesd.    Last  sum- 
mer,  fbr  aoonsideiabie  time,  he  had  been  free  of  all  thsse  complaints ;  when  walk- 
ing one  day  in  the  f^en,  be  stooped  down  to  poll  some  weeds.  He  had  not  been 
many  minutes  ui  this  position*  when  ha  soddeuy  perceived  in  his  head  the  aoond 
of  music  the  most  ddightfiiL    The  same  tune  or  pieoe  of  music  was  occasionally 
lepeated,  but  more  fiequendy  the  melody  of  sound  in  the  sweetest  strsins  flowed 
Oft  in  endless  vaiktyy  ualika  and  far  auxpsMing  any  thmg  of  the  kind  ha  had  ever 
heard  ptoduoed  by  ar^    This  species  of  music,  he  observed,  was  extremely  plea- 
sant for  a  short  time,  but  became  annqying  fioom  being  oondaued  ahnoat  lnos»> 
awidy  day  and  night  fix  a  foKtQi^  or  tiiree  weeks*    Not  being  affqusintfid  with 
the  gamut,  he  was  incapable  of  noting  the  music  with  whidi  he  was  at  dmes  ex- 
■cMstteiFdcUgbtad,  and  awwydd  only  by  i»  wnawmonable  gentjnuanae.    QWf 
was  diia  a  ptttematural  escdtement  of  die  oigan  of  Tune,  or  of  the  vencls  in  the 
membnne  69  whidi  it  is  sumnndad  f 


gwi  of  liSnguige,*  .aod,  on  ihe  ptemme  being  removed,  th^ 
IpfltiiDt  IS  fad  JUs  usufll  oonrfUkw  ia  the  «ourae  of  a  very  shoit 
timek  Bat»  m  the  eaie  iuider  oonaideiiBtioD,  it  seems  highly 
{fidbaUe  that  th^e  had  been  some  effiiskm  of  blood,  th^eby 
gl^risg  a  permanency  to  the  oompkint,  vUeh  was  not  Kkely 
to  have  continued  so  long  from  simple  dbteatien  of  vessds. 

In  pathology,  toe^  thb  case  is  flirtfaervemarkable,  as  afford* 
ing,  in  the  two£rst  atlaoks  of  palsy,  an  exception  to  a  vevy  ge- 
j^anl  kw  m  the  animal  ceoonomy,  via.  that  when  an  injury  or 
effwimi  fromMpofhexj  Jiss  happened  toone  hemiqphere  of  die 
bmm  the  opposite  nde  of  the  body  is  affected  with  palsy. 
So^inif^fsal  has  this  law  been  osnsideved,  that  some  authors 
«f  great  name  and  sescaroh  have  altegrther  demed*  the  poe* 
sible  existence  of  such  eaies.  Butsnohan  assertion  seems  to  be 
lash,  u)  es  niQch  as  thewt  aie  a  oonadeiable  number  of  wdl- 
authenticiited  caass  on  reooad^  and  the  one  before  us  tends 
only  to  confirm  our  bdief  in  the  resKty  of  the  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule*  It  seems  probable,  that  the  two  depres.. 
aons  or  cysts^  noticed  in  the  disaeotion,  ooneqponded  to  the 
iiK><pasalytie  attacks  which  he  sustuned  previous  to  the  apo. 


>,  aged  66  yean,  has  five  or  six  Tean  been  tnmbled  wUfa  uMaay 


Ssebigiy  weakoea,  and  a  lensatiim  of  wearinea  in  the  eyea,  wbidi  has  leDtets 
ha  toc^Ue  of  attending  to  bnrinese.  Since  the  eommeDeemcnt  of  her  oomplidnt. 
tfiere  has  been  a  eonttant  appaient  dnmping,  in  measnicd  tine*  of  a  Uminona 
point,  ftom  the  right  eye.  At  timea,  when  me  U  under  excitement,  it  ia  moie 
Tifid,  than  when  both  body  and  mind  azn  nnmfflcd.  ThoiUghtert  ezeitioo,  cither 
fai  reading  er  sewing,  canaei  her  to  oomphun  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  fetdiead, 
ImtxefiB^e,  in  {Mfftieidaa,  to  the  aoekets  of  the  eyes  and  eyebrows.  SermlwedlLs 
ago  she  had  been  reaching  for  sometliing  abofo  her  height,  and,  bciog  elefalad  on 
n  steel,  aha  Ml  back  wiAtout  doing  hemelf  any  material  injury.  The  following 
day,  aa  she  waa  reading  a  book,  &  penseiTed,  with  surprise,  that  die  was  going 
over  the  page  without  comprehending  what  she  was  reading.  She  besan  again* 
$nd  ttSl  obiervBd  the  same  incanabinty  «f  understanding  wnat  she  m£  On  flor* 
ther  trial  being  made,  she  fonna  that,  in  going  over  the  sentence  with  her  eys^ 
wtCMnit  mnkmg  any  attempt  at  utterance.  She  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the 
^Isentenee  distinctly;  but  when  she  bc^  to  read  akiod)  words  Sowed  pmniflBii- 
misly,  eioogh  without  order  or  connexion,  such  as  she  saw  in  the  book.  When 
she  attempted  larther  to  partiodarin,  the  same  embanassment  pievenled  herftom 
ndKng  or  dividinff  the  words  into  syllables.  As  she  was  somewhat  ahomed  with 
diisiainsaal  snd  Mngulat  ooscBtkm  of  mind,  and  being  a  lady  of  much  intdli- 
ipoennd  good  sense,  she  prudently  dpsed  Uie  book  sund  ]a|d  it  asUe.  iM  a  ihett 
time  she  oonld  read  aa  usinil ;  but  being  apprehensive  lest  this  singular  affection 
might  aetnin  perfaras  wiOi  more  ■kmffg  ^y^P^^'ais,  iha  adlid  npon  me,  tad 
stated  her  cue  fiv  Mfioe* 
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{hectic  affection  of  which  he  died.  .  In  the  two  paralytic  at- 
tacks the  exception  was  verified ;  but,  in  the  apoplectic  affec- 
tion where  the  leaon  of  substance  was  much  more  extensive, 
and  the  left  ventricle  filled  with  clotted  blood,  the  muscles 
of  the  left  or  paralytic  arm  and  1^  did  not  seem  to  sustain 
farther  diminution  of  power,  as  they  were  frequently  in  ac- 
tion, but  the  right  arm  and  leg  were  quite  motionless.  The 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  general  law, 
was  first  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  discovery  of  Miste- 
chelli  in  the  decussation  or  twisting  of  the  cerebral  fibres  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Wins- 
low,  Santorini,  and  Morgani.  In  reference  to  the  assertion 
of  M.  Serres  and  some  other  continental  writers,  recqpecting 
the  impossibility  of  palsy  and  cerebral  injury  occurring  on 
the  same  side,  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  Med.  Chirurg.  Re- 
view, No  II.  new  series,  observes,—^'  But  accurate  anato- 

'*  mical  iDvefltigation  has. shewn,  that  we  should  not  be  too  precipi- 
'*  tate  in  coming  either  to  conclusions  or  exclusions  on  this  point, 
**  since^  although  there  is  a  general  twisting  in  the  nervous  fila- 
'^  meats  is  the  medulla  oblongata^  there  is  not  a  total  change  ot 
"  sides.  Some  fibres  are  found  not  to  decussate,  but  to  continue 
**  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  marrow-— or,  if  it  must  be  so,  from 
"  the  spinal  marrow  to  the  brain^  on  the  same  side.  This  fact,  so 
*'  amply  proved  and  demonstrated  by  Gall,  offers  the  only  rational 
"^^selution  .which  we  yet  possess  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
*'  in  question." 

There  are  few  philosophers  or  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  who  do  not  admit  that  an  intimate  connexion  sub- 
sists between  the  body  and  mind.  Though  this  much  be 
generally  admitted,  any  idea  which  may  seem  to  imply  that 
certain  mental  phenomena  are  dependent  for  their  manifesta- 
tion on  the  organic  development  of  a  particular  part  or  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  has  been  treated  by  many  as  altogether 
visionary  and  absurd.  But  a  great  variety  of  observations, 
made  at  different  times  and  places,  by  various  individuals, 
has  rendered  what  was  at  first  conjectural,  or  merely  proba- 
ble, almost  indubitable  with  respect  to  a  number  of  the 
organs  of  the  brain.     The  organ  of  Language,  as  situated 

5  • 
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M  «bove  asd  behind  the  socket  of  the  eye,^^  has  long  been 
eonsidered  as  established  by  phrenological  writers ;   but,  if  a 
doubt  had  remained  on  the  subject,  the  history  of  this  patient^'s 
disease,  and  the  post*mortem  examination  of  the  brain,  must 
pmdace  conviction  on  every  unbiassed  mind.     Morbid  ana- 
tomy, indeed,  does  not  point  out  the  cause  of  disease ;  but 
ch<mg^  of  structure  and  disorganization  of  parts  mark  with 
accuracy  where  that  cause  has  been  operative.     The  severe 
b0ad*ache99  ao  often  distressing,  were  uniformly  referable  to 
(bc(t  part  of  the  head  corresponding  to  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guageS  and,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  faculty,  as  &r  as 
words  w^e  concerned,  was  suddenly  lost  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  that  dissection  after  death  exhibited  a  pre- 
ternatural oonditbn  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  in  thiti 
part  of  the  bmin,  the  inference  comes  upon  us  almost  irre- 
sistibly, that  the  mental  phenomena,  so  remarkable  in  this 
ease,'  must  have  originated  in  com|»^sion  of  the  fibres  of  the 
iMnfin,  in  this  point,  from  effunon  or  distention  in  the  vessels 
of  tbe  diseased  portion  of  the  membrane.     Such  reasoning 
wt>iikl  be  admitted  as  fair  and  conclusive,  when  employed  in 
oeeounting  for  the  phenomena  or  symptoms  of  disease  afifact- 
i^g .  ooy  other  organ  of  tbe  body,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
why  iXt  shouU  not  here  also  be  sustained. 

It  mKy,  perhaps,  be  albwed,  that  there  are  some  points  on 
which  a  caviller  may  find  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his 
tulentSi,  viz.  1st,  That  the  morbid  appearance  described  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  the  external  surfhce  of  the  organ  of 
Language.  3d,  That  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  bnun 
was  in  a  sound  .condition,  and  ought  to  have  performed  the 
function  of  the  ii^ured  organ.  8dly,  That  the  patient  reco^ 
veaced  the  u$e  of  wonb,  so  as  to  be  able  to  support  conversa- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  be  sustained  two  distinct  attacks 
of  palsy,  a  considerable  time  before  death,  without  his  me- 
mory Ueing  materially  affected. 

In  answer  to'  the  first  objection,  then,  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  in  as  far  as  memory  is  concerned,  the  same  phenomena 
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might  have  been  expected,  from  a  like  condition  or  compres- 
sion of  the  fibres  of  the  organ  in  any  definite  point  between 
the  peripheral  extremity  and  thdr  termination  in  the  corpora 
pyramidalia.  But  had  the  fibres  sufiered  compresaon,  or 
lesion,  in  any  point  much  nearer  to  the  commencement  of  the 
spinal  cord,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  by  the  interladng  of 
fibres,  various  other  mental  functions  would  have  been  im« 
pured,  and  the  symptoms,  as  far  as  pain  or  uneasiness  was 
concerned,  would  have  been  referred  to  a  difierent  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  case  must  have  been  less  conclusive  respecting 
the  truth  of  Phrenology ;  but  the  morbid  change  having 
taken  place  in  the  vessels  of  the  membrane  affecting  the  fibres 
at  half  an  inch  from  their  peripheral  extremity,  seems  quite 
as  decisive  evidence  of  the  locality  of  the  organ  of  Language, 
as  if  disease  had  been  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  fibres,  or 
in  the  external  position  of  the  organ  itself. 

Sdly,  From  all  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
animated  nature,  it  may  be  inferred  as  an  universal  law,  that 
whenever  the  Creator  has  bestowed  two  organs  on  an  ani- 
mated being,  the  healthy  condition  of  both  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  production  of  their  full  effect  in  the  economy 
of  that  being.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
particularize  the  nature  of  the  embarrassment,  or  injuiy, 
which  a  human  being  sustains,  when,  for  example,  the  func- 
tion of  a  member,  or  organ,  which  operates  in  purs,  such  as 
a  leg,  an  arm,  an  eye,  an  ear,  a  lung,  or  kidney,  is  suddenly 
lost .  But  among  the  cerebral  organs  much  more  intimate 
connexion  subsists  than  among  those  which  have  been  enu- 
merated ;  and,  besides  their  acting  in  piurs,  their  state  of 
activity  or  action  is  simultaneous.  When  sudden  distention 
of  blood-vessels,  therefore,  rither  in  the  organ  itself,  or  the 
membrane  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  an  effusion  of  blood 
takes  place  from  the  one  or  the  other  order  of  vessels,  so  as 
to  induce  compression,  the  function  may  be  impaired  without 
perception  being  lost ;  but  should  the  injury  be  so  severe  as 
to  destroy  perception,  the  function  peculiar  to  the  part  may 
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Still  remain  unimpsured  in  the  organ  on  the  q)pofiite*side ; 
but,  as  the  entire  organ  has  sustained  an  abduction  of  half 
the  power  conducive  to  the  general  effect^  whicb^  conjointly, 
they  are  destined  to  produce,  its  function  may  be  reduced, 
for  a  time,  to  that  of  simple  perception,*  till  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  have  repaired  the  injury,  or  till  the  sound 
organ  has  acquired  the  power  of  performing,  though  imper- 
fectly, the  function  which  belongs  to  it 

Sdly,  Respecting  die.  third  and  last  objection,  it  may  be 
premised,  that  the  appearances  on  dissection  do  not  admit 
the  suppoutioh  of  cerebral  leaon  at  the  time  the  memory  was 
affSscted,  but  merely  a  preternatural  distention  of  vessdbs ; 
or,  rather,  an  effusion  of  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  mem-* 
brane  affecting  the  organ  of  Language.  In  the  progress  of 
convalescence,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe^  that  the  effiised 
blood  had  been  absorbed  long  prior  to  the  first  attack  of 
paky  in  January  1825.  The  depressions,  or  cysts,  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  mentioned  in  the  dissection,  are  evi- 
dence of  disorganization  in  a  different  portion  of  the  cerebral 
mass ;  and  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the  two  attacks  of 
palsy  clearly  evince  different  functions.  In  the  apoplectic 
attack  of  which  he  died,  the  lesion  of  parts  was  extensive, 
and  the  quantity  of  effused  blood  remarkable  for  the  viscus 
in  which  it  took  place.  In  supposii^  the  disease  and  disor- 
ganization to  have  begun  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  we 
are  justified  by  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  subsequent 
inspection  of  the  body.  For  it  seems  quite  preposterous  to 
suppose,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  commenced  in  the^  vessels 
of  the  ventricle,  and  having  filled  this  cavity,  forced  its  way 


*  In  the  innki  on  Pfaieodogy,  the  doctrine  is  hid  down,  "  that  Perception  is 
**  thenralt  of  the  loweit  and  Memory  of  the  hi^cr  dqgne  of  acting  of  eaoh 
**  fiwnlty  and  organ.  In  attempting,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  net  of  his 
^  comprehending  the  meaning  ot  woidi  uied  by  othen,  withoat  being  able  to  uie 
«  them  himialf,  it  occuned  to  me,  that  the  organs  of  verbal  Memory  may  have 
**  been  pam^tie,  or  in  some  anakgoas  condition';  so  that  while  the  power  of  minis- 
**  tiering  to  SensfttioB  or  Perception  was  not  destroyed,  their  eneigieB  were  so  nmch 
**  impaired  as  to  render  them  incapaUe  of  performing  the  higher  part  of  thefr 
**  otdmary  functioo."—- See  Phrmmg*  Trtm»,  page  242. 
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forwi^  tbro^igh  the  sulwUuice  of  the  biaia,  producang  tke  ap- 
peM&9cq9  aifwdy  described.  From  the  whole,  we  think  it  may 
be  fairly  inferced,  that  the  organ  of  Language  did  not  suf- 
fer materially  after  the  first  severe  attack  in  September  1822 : 
That  in  the  «prqgres8  of  the  disease  backwards,  a  different 
purt  of  the  brain  became  the  seat  of  disease,  and  different 
fitiies  were  aflEected,  as  was  manifested  by  the  paralysis  of 
the  left  side,  and  ultimately  in  the  total  cessation  of  motion 
ia.tberi^t,  and  death.  In  whatever  manner  the  oif;anof 
l#aqgu«ige  might  be  affected,  whether  by  distention  of  vessela 
or  ^ffunon  of  blood,  the  cerebral  organization  did  not  appear 
to  be  destroyed ;  but,  whether  it  had  regained  its  function 
duri^  the  period  of  his  convalescence,  or  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  brain  on  the  opposite  side  had  acquired  the  power 
of  per&rming  its  office  alone,  must  probably  ever  remain  du- 
bbus.  These  are  cmly  hints  intended  to  obviate  some  diffi- 
CMJytiea  which  might  he  started  to  the  condusiona  hrferred 
ffp^i  t]aas  case;  but  the  ingenious  reader,  in  going  over  the 
partipiilars  in  detailf  will  most  probably  have  a  much  haf^ier 
9olution  of  them  in  the  su^estions  of  his  own  mind  (ban  any 
i^ich  have  been  here  offered.  It  has  been  my  anxious  i^sb^ 
ui  this  case^  to  give  an  aocuraie  detail  of  facts,  and  to  exhibit 
a  true  picture  of  nature,  as  observed  in  dissection,  that  every 
one  msy  lame  an  opportunity  of  jud^ng  for  himself,  indeu 
pcaa^kkll  of  the.explanations  which  have  been  given. 


ARTICLE  III. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  FO|t. YOUNG  DEUNQUENT8.  . 

Th£  sulgect  of  crimitial  legislation  is  highly  interesting  to 
thePhrenolog^rt,  and  has  frequently  been  adverted  to  in  this 
l^ub^icatjoo.  We  assert  it  as  a  fact,  capable  of  physical  de- 
monstration, that  the  organs  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  iM*e 
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smaller  in  proportioit  lb  the  oTffm  rt  Axiaul  Fhjpenmiy  iti 
eriminals  ih  genoral,  than  in  individtials  Tirtaoml^  di^RA. 
.The  Phrenological  Society  exhibits  lipwknis  of  fifty  ifattanodB 
of  this  hci  in  the  collection  of  skulls  of  persons  who*  hai« 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  their  crimes,  ooUeeted  inn  laoh- 
don,  Paris,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  York,  Liverpool, 
and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  and  we  aver,  that  we  have  ex- 
amined the  heads  of  many  living  criminals,  and  found  the 
same  imperfection  to  prevsdl.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Phreno- 
logist, therefore,  not  to  perceive  that  individuals  so  constitut- 
ed have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  vice,  with  a  great  natu- 
ral deficiency  in  the  powers  that  produce  the  love  cf  virtue, 
and  which  ought  to  control  and  guide  the  lower  feeling^. 
If,  then,  individuals  so  constituted  are  born  and  brought  up 
amidst  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  practical  wickedness, 
crime  on  their  part  appears  almost  inevitable. 

But  what  practical  conclusion  should  we  draw  from  these 
fiscts?  Not  that  offenders  should  obtain  a  license  to  out- 
rage the  laws,  because  they  are  impelled  by  nature  and  bir- 
cumstances  to  do  so,  but  that  the  causes  which  prompt  them 
should  be  removed.  While  the  evil  dispositions  and  the  ex- 
citing circumstances,  or  causes^  remain,  the  effects  mustJoOow. 
We  cannot  boast  of  power  to  alter  the  dispositions  by  any 
rapid  operation  on  the  mind ;  but  we  can  accomplish  an '  in- 
stantaneous change  in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  mind 
.  is  placed-  It  is  possible  to  transfer  the  juvenile  offender  from 
the  haunts  of  vice  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  religion  and  mo- 
.  rality ;  and  to  supply,  by  tiie  superintendence  of  a  virtuous 
governor,  those  suggestions  of  piety  and  morality  which  do 
not  arise  in  sufficient  strength  in  the  offender's  own  mind  to 
regulate  his  conduct  (  in  short,  it  is  possible  to  withdraw  ju- 
venile  delinquents  from  the  society  of  thieves  and  profligates, 
and  to  place  them  in  a  penitentiary. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  advert  to  a  practical  ex- 
ample of  this  mode  of  treatment,  commenced  and  supported 
by  the  voluntary   exertions  of  Lady  Carnegie  add  other 
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highly  maitorious  individuals  in  Edinbui^.  We  present 
the  second  report  of  their  eomnnttee  entire,  beheving  that 
the  enlightened  and  philanthropic  views  which  it  contains 
will  speak  more  highly  in  honour  of  its  authors  and  objects 
dian  any  commeidation  which  we  could  bestow. 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  R^uge 

for  Young  Ddinquents. 

"  Edinburgh,  October  dd,  18S5. 

"  Iq  presenting  a  Btatemeni  of  the  transactions  connected  "with 
''  this  Bumble  institution,  the  committee  have  two  olnects  in  view 
■^*  *-^To  describe  the  design  and  plan  of  the  House  of  Refuge  gene- 
•*'  raUy— and  to  render  to  the  supporters  of  it  an  impartial  history 
''  of  its  concerns  during  the  jpast  year,  together  with  an  account  of 
^'  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  disposal. 

''  The  institution  was  established  by  the  exertions  of  a  few  indi- 
**  viduak,  who  solicited  subscriptions  from  their  friends,  for  the  be- 
<<  nevolent  purpose  of  rescuing  from  their  wretched  career  some  of 
*'  those  numerous  victims' of  early  depravity  and  crime  who  paw 
''  through  ^be  Bridewell  and  other  pmoes  of  confinement  in  this 
**  city,  without  any  progress  towards  reformation.  Lamentable  as 
*'  it  appeared  to  these  individuals,  that  no  remedy,  of  an  extent  ade« 
*'  Quate  to  that  of  the  evil,  was  attempted,  it  did  not  deter  them  from 
''  ooing  what  they  could,  on  a  limited  scale,  in  thb  highly-produc- 
'*  tive  walk  of  benevolence ;  convinced  as  they  were,  that  in  reclaim- 
''  ing  a  single  boy  from  a  course  of  crime  and  vice,  a  benefit  would 
**  be  confemd,  not  only  upon  the  individual  himself,  but  also  upon 
^^  the  community-— a  benefit  of  an  extent  which,  could  it  be  traci^ 
'*  through  all  the  ramifications  of  his  future  history,  and  contrasted 
'*  with  the  fearfully  contaminating  influence  of  bad  example  which 
<<  it  had  displaced,  would  appear  almost  incalculable.  The  oom- 
*'  mittee  have  the  gratification  of  confirming  these  views  of  the  im- 
''  portance  of  such  an  undertaking,  from  the  highest  and  most  appo- 
**  rite  authority.-— In  a  late  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  Magis- 
"  trates  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  Judge  Dallas  alludes  to  an 
fc  asylum  for  a  similar  purpose  in  that  county  in  the  following 
''  terms : — '  Who  can  have  beheld,  but,  at  the  moment,  with  a 
'' '  linking  heart,  a  miserable  boy  dismissed  from  the  bar  of  a  court 
"  *  of  justice,  to  be  released  at  the  end  of  a  short  confinement,  with- 
'' '  out  protection,  without  parents,  or  what  is  worse,  the  authors 
**  *  of  his  being  the  authors  also  of  his  profligacy,  without  means  of 
**  ^  employment,  or  prospect  of  subsistence,  and  driven  almost  of  ne- 
■  cessity  into  the  downnill  path  of  guilt,  till,  by  an  impulse,  which 
*  becomes  at  last  irresistible,  he  is  hurried  to  the  precipice  on  the 
<  brink  of  which  no  stay  is  to  be  found!     To  provide  for 
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'  tb«  futon  reception  and  employment  of  these  unhappy  penoni^ 
'  and  to  inspure  them  with  the  lore  and  fear  of  Ood^  and  a  due 
** '  imptct  for  man^  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  your  plan.— » 
'' '  It  wants  not  to  be  recommended,  it  cannot  be  dignified  dv  me. 
"  '  It  is  a  &bric  which,  should  it  rise,  will  require  no  inscription.' 

*'  The  plan  upon  which  the  Edinbui^h  institution  has  been  con- 
''ducted  IS  extremely  simple;  being  ^culated  merely  to  intfo- 
**  duce  the  young  delinquent  to  the  healthful  influence  of  a  well-or-* 
**  dered  family— where  the  comfortless  and  demoralizing  scenes  to 
**  which  he  has  previously  been  accustomed  are  exchanged  for  a' 
''  decent  home,  and  where  kind  and  conciliating  measures  to  pro- 
''  mote  his  wdfiure  address  themselves  to  any  remains  of  right  feel- 
"  ing  that  may  have  survived  the  deadening  influence  of  his  for« 
*'  mer  abandonment  to  a  coane  of  crime.  The  establishment  is 
intended  for  the  reception  of  eight  boys :  it  consists  of  a  house,  to- 
gether with  (what  has  been  found  a  very  material  part  of  the 
''  plan)  a  large  garden,  in  which  the  boys  find  employpaent  in  their 
*'  leisim  hours,  and  which,  under  their  culture,  supplies  the  family 
**  with  vegetables.  The  trade  to  which  the  boys  are  trained  is 
*' shoemaldng.  The  superintendent  is  their  master  in  this  art; 
"  and  his  wife,  with  one  female  servant,  takes  the  whole  domestic 
"  management  of  the  house.  A  respectable  teacher  attends  for  two 
"  hours  every  evninff  to  instruct  the  boys  in  reading  and  writing,— 
"  acquirements  which  scarcely  any  of  them  are  found  to  have  ob- 
''  tained  to  any  extent  on  their  entrance  to  the  institution.  Re- 
"  lig^ous  instruction,  of  which  an  equal  deficiency  is  discovered, 
**  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  Uieir 
«'  worthy  superintendent  and  teacher. 

*'  In  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year,  the  committee 
*'  conceive  they  nave  solid  groumis  of  encouragement  to  oflFcr  to  the 
'<  supporters  m  the  institution.  The  commencement  of  the  at- 
**  tempt  was  marked  by  many  adverse  occurrences,  and  called  for 
'*  all  tne  unwearied  attention  which  was  bestowed  upon  it  b^  two 
*'  or  three  of  its  early  Ariends,  Through  their  exertion  it  was 
''  brought  to  a  state  tnat  has  required  comparatively  little  inter- 
"  ference  from  the  present  committee ;  and  afforded  but  few  sub- 
''  jects  for  their  report,  beyond  the  substantial  one  of  the  quiet  and 
'*  benefidal  operation  of  the  plan. 

^'  By  the  last  report,  it  appeared,  that  on  the  6th  of  October, 
**  18S4,  '  five  boys  remained  m  the  house,  behaving  extremely 
^' '  well.'  Since  that  period,  there  have  been  admitted  six,  making 
''  a  total  oi  eleven. 

''  Of  tbese^  eight  are  at  present  in  the  institution,  giving  every 
"  promise,  by  their  contented  and  orderly  conduct,  that  the  wishes 
''  of  their  benefactors,  on  their  behalf,  will  be  realized. 

"  2  have  been  apprenticed  out  to  masters  in  the  town. 
"  1  has  been  removed  by  death. 
^  The  death  of  the  last-mentioned  boy  was  accompanied  with 
**  many  affecting  proofs  of  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  he 
had  experienced  in  the  institution,  and  which  he  seemed  deeply  u% 
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*'  feel>  ^  coDtwted  with  the  wretched  circuliistaacw  in  whiob  he 

f  Dfiijg^Ht  hare  concluded  a  life  that  had  been  apparently  cut  short 

*l^  by  tlie  crimioal  neglect  of  his  parents*     He  aeemed  aba,  i«  the 

"  intervals  of  acute  pain  which  marked  hia  last  days^  to  value  the 

instructions  of  those  who  attempted  to  set  befcH'e  him  a  hope 

beyond  the  grave. 

Of  the  two  boys  stated  as  apprenticed,  in  the  town^  the  oom^ 

mittee  are  aware  that  their  report  will  be  considered  as  uofa^ 

^^  vourable^  and  yet  were  \i  possible^  within  the  limits  of  this  re^ 

port^  fully  to  explain  the  whole  circumstances  of  these  cases^  the 

unfavourable  impression  would  be  considerably  diminished.    The 

committee  have  perhaps^  in  their  anxiety  to  meet  the  pressing' 

'/  calls  made  upon  tbem  by  this  numerous  class  of  objects^  been 

"  too  hasty  in  placing  out  boys,  in  order  to  make  room  for  othercTy 

'^  especially  when  the  only  apprenticeships  wldch  they  could  obtaiB 

^'  for  them  were  not  out  of  the  range  of  their  former  companions 

'^  in  crime.     It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  state,  that  ndither  of  the^ 

*^  boys  have  fallen  victims  to  these  snares,  by  returning  to  their 

"  former  habits.     One  of  them  has  inlisted  into  the  army,  and  so 

*^  far  is  he  from  undervaluing  the  good  instruction  which  he  re^ 

^^  ceived  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  that  he  frequently  calls  there  in 

*'  the  evening,  and  is  present  at  family  worship ;  and  on  the  Sab- 

/'  bath  appears  with  the  boys  at  church.    The  other^  a  boy  of  only 

'^  IS  years  of  age,  was  removed  from  the  situation  in  which  he  was 

''  behaving  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  by  his  father,  a  man  of 

'^  worthless  character. 

In  the  last  report,  it  was  mentioned,  that  up  to  the  period  of 
its  date,  three  boys  who  had  passed  through  th^  institution  had 
been  placed  in  situations,  and  the  committee  deem  it  incumbent 
to  notice  their  subsequent  history. 

"  Of  the  one,  for  whom  a  situation  was  obtained  on  board  an  In- 
diaman^  they  have  received  intelligence  that  his  conduct  was  so 
highljT  approved  of  by  the  captain,  that  he  intends  to  take  him 
<'  out  with  him  a  second  voyage.  This  boy,  who  is  now  grown  a 
*^  fine  sailor-like  lad,  of  particularly  decent  appearance,  waited  upon 
*^  a  member  of  the  committee  in  London,  on  his  return  from  his 
'^  first  voyage,  and  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligations 
"  which  he  owed  to  the  institution. 

'*  The  boy  mentioned  as  ^  sent  back  to  his  apprenticeship,'  had 
'^  only  been  received  into  the  House  of  Refuge  for  a  single  week. 
^*  His  master  was  induced  to  take  him  again ;  but  it  appears  that  he 
"  has  since  returned  to  his  profligate  habits.  The  one  '  apprenticed 
'' '  to  a  respectable  shoemaker  in  Edinburgh,'  after  giving  most  un- 
'^  qualified  satisfaction  to  his  employer  for  upwards  of  eight  months, 
"  and  following  up  his  improvement  in  reading,  by  a  voluntary  at<* 
*^  tendance  at  an  evening  school^  inlisted  into  the  same  regiment  as 
'^  the  boy  mentioned  above,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  made 
*^  instrumental  in  inducing  the  former  to  this  course.  The  com* 
^*  mittee  have  not  lost  hopes,  that  some  salutary  impressions  may 
*'  have  been  made  upon  his  mind  by  his  residence  in  the  House,  of 
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Refuge,  as  be  alio  ooe&sikMially  vUits  it,  And  jotAsliiB  old  qonraa^ 
nioos  on  Sunday  at  Uieir  usual  |4aoe  of  ironhip;  nor  aie  they 

*'  diiposed  to  r^;ret,  that  either  the  one  or  the  otner  hare  entcl^ 

**  the  anny>  when  they  consider  how  well  its  discipline  may  be 

*'  adapted  for  such  characters. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  for  the  public  to  know»  that  since  the 
commencement  of  this  institution  in  May,  182S,  29  boys  hare 

f*  been  admitted  in  all, — ^S90  are  doing  well :  the  remaining  9  were 
but  a  Fery  short  time  in  the  institution  before  they  absconded,  or 
were  dismissed  as  incorrigible.  These  occurrences  took  place  dur«i 
ing  the  first  year ;  for  since  January,  1834,  no  boy  has  either 

**  absconded,  or  been  dismissed. 
**  Of  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  disposal  the  committee  present 

.''  the  following  statement  :-— 

(RECEIPTS.) 

*•*•  Balance  from  last  aooouat £88  12  4 

"  Douationa 164  13  « 

^*  Subscriptions 68    8  0 

^^  Cash  reedTed  for  work  done  in  the  house 00  18  6 

^^  House  rent  fiom  Mr  HamHtoD 10    0  0 
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382  12    7 

(EXPENDITURE.) 

**^  Saperintendent*8  wages £40    0    0 

'*^  Hotue  rent  and  servant*s  wupet 64   8    6 

*^  Maintenance  and  clothing  of  boys 81  12    1 

**  Miflcdlaneous  and  extraordinary 7    2    4 

**^  Teacher's  salazy 8    0    0 

^  Imther,  tools,  &4S. 90    0    6 

**  Ptinting  reports  and  collecting  subscripdons.....     7  10    8 

^248    0  10 

i^  BafiuiM  ia  tnuuro's  hands,  Ist  October £78    8    8 

'' Cash  in  the  superintendent's 6    8    6 

84  11    9       ^     ., 

382  12    7 

,  ■ » 

«^Sho«i  sold, 'not  yet  paid 8  14    1 

^' EstiiDated  value  of  shoes  in  band  unsold 15    6    0  > 

£24    0    1 

**  In  the  Ibt  of  donations^  it  is  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  no- 
**  lice  two^  which  call  for  a  particular  expression  of  their  thanks  r 
**  one  an  anonymous  donation  of  £50 ;  the  other  a  sum  of  £10  pre-' 
sented  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh^  being 
a  moiety  of  a  fund  placed  at  their  disposal  for  charitable  purposes. 
^  The  latter^  it  is  hoped^  may  be  consiaered  as  a  pledge>  that  the 
*'  object  of  the  institution  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  those  authorities 
''  that  alone  have  the  power  of  applying  a  commensurate  remedy. 
*^  It  is  also  a  subject  of  gratification  to  observe^  that  the  calculation 
''  of  Uie  annual  expense  of  each  boy  falls  considerably  below  that  of 
the  large  institutions  for  similar  purposes  in  London^-— «  pre* 
sumption  in  favour  of  the  economy  of  numerous  small  establish- 
ments compared  with  a  single  extensive  institution  which  wasi 
scarcely  expected  to  be  found. 
'^  In  conclusion^  the  committee  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
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^<  iupporlen  of  this  smdl  experinent  to  its  important  bearing  as  an 
''  example.  The  whole  sulject  of  prison-discipline  appears  not  to 
*'  have  excited  that  degree  of  attention  in  Scotland  which  it  has 
**  done  in  some  other  countries ;  and  in  perusing  that  very  inter- 
"  estin^  document^  the  report  of  the  Soaety  for  the  Iniprovement 
'^  of  Prison-Discipline^  the  most  deserved  regret  will  be  mt  on  dis- 
**  covering  how  little  mention  is  made  of  Scotland^  and  how  disho* 
*^  nouraUe  that  little  is  to  her  usual  character  for  philanthropic  ex- 
^'  ertion.  In  several  counties  in  England,  institutions  for  the  refor- 
'' mation  of  juvenile  offenders  have  been  established:  that  for  the 
*'  county  of  Warwick  is  described  as  '  having  the  appearance  of 
a  respectable  farm-house,  with  about  eight  acres  of  land  attach- 
edj  which  is  cultivated  by  such  of  the  objects  as  prefer  out-door 
labour.  The  house  is  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  sixty  per- 
sons. When  visited  lately^  there  were  only  eighteen  lads  in  it 
of  various  ages,  from  ten  to  nineteen.  Those  who  are  employed 
in  the  house,  work  at  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  tne  rest 
are  employed  at  spade-husbandry^.  Shoes  and  clothes  are  made 
for  the  public  as  well  as  for  the  service  of  the  establishment. 
The  boys  are  allowed  a  part  of  the  earnings  in  the  proportion 
one  penny  in  the  shilling.' 

'  Among  the  proposed  n^^ations  for  the  Berkshire  institution 
are  the  following :— • 

' '  That  a  Society  be  formed  for  the  assistance  and  reformation  of 
such  young  offenders  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  discharged 
from  the  gaols  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  county  of  Berks. 
' '  That  a  fund  for  this  purpose  be  established  by  donations  and 
annual  subscriptions. 

'  *  That  the  committee  consist  of  twelve.  That  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  be  perpetual  president.  That  the  viuting 
magistrates  of  the  different  prisons  in  the  county  be  vice-pro* 
sidents.' 

'  In  viewing  the  institution,  however,  which  forms  thesulriect  of 
the  present  report,  as  calculated  to  encourage  the  promotion  of 
^'  similar  attempts,  the  committee  would  not  deal  honestly  with  the 
**  public,  were  they  to  conceal  the  important  fact,  that  the  superin- 
f'  tendent  and  his  wife  who  manage  this  establishment  are  persons  of 
"  exemplary  piety ;  and  they  are  bound,  in  gratitude  to  the  Giver 
''  of  all  Qooa,  to  acknowledge,  that  the  measure  of  success  which 
<'  has  attended  the  experiment  has  flowed  through  the  medium  of 
"  the  almost  parental  affection  which  tlie  destitute  condition  of 
*^  these  poor  children  has  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  those  excellent 
"  individuals,  and  which  has  led  to  the  most  influential  mode  of 
'<  inculcating  religious  instruction. 

«  COMMITTEE. 
Ladt  Cabneois,  O.  Buchan,  Esq.  of  Kelloe, 

Mrs  Fletcher,  Rev.  J.  Brown, 

Miles  Fletcher,  Esq.  Advocate,     Robert  Paul,  Esq. 
Captain  Wauchope,  R  N.  William  Bonab,  Esq. 

Wm.  Murray,  Esq.  59,  George  Square,  Treasurer, 
James  Evans,  Secretary, 
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We  have  vkiled  the  House  of  ReCnge,  end  found  die 
same   general    development  to  prevail  among  its  inmates 
vhich  characterizes  the  other  criminals  whom  we  have  ex*^ 
amined.     The  individuals  here  trained  to  industry  and  vir- 
tue  are  so  many  victims  snatched  from  the  gallows,  or  the 
shores  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  we  trust  they  will  profit 
by  the  instruction  they  are  now  receiving,  so  as  to  afford  mo- 
tives to  the  benevolent  for  the  extension  of  the  system.    At 
the  same  time,  we  desire  to  apprise  the  managers  of  this  in- 
stitution, and  those  of  every  similar  establishment,  that  the 
moral  deficiency  is  extremely  deep-seated  in  the  delinquents 
whom  they  undertake  to  reform,  and  tfuU  almost  no  extent 
of  ffood  conduct  in  the  penitentiary  will  afford  a  guarantee  of 
suitable  behaviour  amidit  the  temptations  of  the    world. 
Phrenology  brings  this  truth  home  irresistibly  to  the  under- 
standing.    Crime  proceeds  from  excesave  energy  of  the 
lower  feelings.     In  a  penitentiary,  the  objects  which  solicit 
and  excite  the  propensities  are  wiihdrawny  and  moral  re- 
straint ^07i»  withmt  supplies  the  defidency  of  that  quality  in 
the  mind  itself*    While  so  sitiutted,  therefore,  an  individual 
may  conduct  himself  for  an  unlimited  period  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  give  the  strongest  indications  of  a  thorough  re- 
fomoation,  but  who  might  utterly  fall  off  if  the  circumstan* 
oes  were  reversed,  namely,  if  external  moral  restraint  were 
weakened  or  withdrawn,  and  strong  solicitations  presented  to 
his  animal  propensities.     If,  then,  the  directors  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  believing  in  a  complete  change  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  boys,  shall  restore  them  to  ordinary  society,  and  be 
disappointed  in  their  subsequent  conduct,  we  shall  lament, 
but  not  be  surprised  at  the  result.     Their  most  earnest  en- 
deavours ought  to  be  directed  towards  placing  them  in  situa. 
tions  where  temptation  will  be  far  removed,  and  unwearied 
watchfulness  exerted  over  them.     We  are  particularly  anxi- 
ous on  this  point,  because,  by  expecting  too  much,  or  not  at- 
tending to  tl^e  causes  of  crime  and  removing  them,  disappoint. 
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mmt  may  ensue,  anS  ihe  jgood  wofk  be  given  up  in  deG{>air 
or  disgust,  beeune  all  is  not  aiccdinplished  that  had  been 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EMTOB,  ON  DiTICIENCY  IN  THE 
POWER  OF  PERCEIYINO  COLOURS. 

Sir,— There  are  no  organs  which  afford  greater  sources 
for  ridicule  to  anti-phrenologists  than  those  of  Colour, 
Form,  and  Size.  What  fools  you  are  (they  say)  to  supr 
pose  that  we  do  not  see  colours,  fig^Tca^  and  distances^ 
through  the  medium  of  one  sense,  viz.  seeing;  and  when 
we  perceive  every  thing  with  one  pair  of  eyes,  why  dp 
you  divide  the  brain  into  different  divisions,  when  it  is  pal- 
pable to  common  sense  that  one  division  (if  any)  must  be 
enough  ?  A  Phrenologist  is  somewhat  puzzled  under  these 
circumstances  what  to  say ;  if  he  quotes  instances  of  different 
persons  seeing  different  things  with  different  facility,  he  is 
told  that  they  are  merely  facts  got  up  for  phrenological  pur- 
poses.*—The  following  case,  however,  is  one  which,  from 
being  written  above  forty  years  since,  and  previous  to  the 
exbtence  of  Phrenology,  cannot  have  been  fabricated  hy 
Phrenologists.  It  is  a  curious  and  strong  proof  that  these  so 
much  ridiculed  divisions  are  founded  in  naiure  :«— 

Ft€m  ike  Westnufuter  Magazine  for  VJT^,  page  615^  and  PhUoi' 

sophical  Transactions,  ixd.  68,  pari  2. 

(Copy  Letter  from  J.  Scott  to  Rev.  Mr  Whisson.) 

«<  ACCOUNT  OP  A  RBMARKABLE  IMPERFECTION  OP  SIGHT. 

"  Rbverbno  Sir>— I  received  your  favour  in  dae  time.     I 
**  should  have  given  you  my  answer  sooner^  but  have  been  greatly 

*  Any  person  who  could  make  such  an  allegation  must  be  altcu^ethcr  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  iho  evidence  adduced.  No  Phrenologist  ouffht  to  allow  tpp 
least  consid'^  *'  objfctions.    Thc^  are  emanations  oT  self^uifidehcy 

in  the  ob.«  nhilosophioal  spirit. — Edit  on. 
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*<  aflUctfd  with  the  gmit  I  am  very  willing  to  ittform  yon  (and 
''  take  your  inquiry  as  a  &YOur)  of  my  inalHlity  oonceming  coklUrwp 
^'  as  far  as  I  am  able  from  my  own  common  observations, 
'^  It  is  a  family  failing. — ^My  father  has  exactly  the  same  impedi- 
ment :  my  mother  and  one  of  my  sisters  were  perfect  in  all  co- 
lours ; — my  other  sister  and  myself  alike  imperfect.  My  last- 
mentioned  sister  has  two  sons^  both  imperfect ;  but  she  has  a 
daughter  who  is  very  perfect.  I  have  a  son  and  daughter  who 
**  both  know  all  colours  without  any  exo^ption^  and  so  did  their 
''  mother.  My  mother's  own  brother  had  tne  like  impediment  with 
*'  me ;  though  my  mother,  as  mentioned  above^  knew  all  colours 
very  well. 

''  Now^  I  will  inform  you  what  colours  I  have  least  knowledge  of: 
— I  do  not  know  any  green  in  the  world ; — a  pink  colour  and  a 
**  pale  Mae  are  alike  j"— I  don't  know  one  from  tne  other.  A  fall 
'/  red  and  fUll  green  the  same.  I  have  often  thought  them  a  good 
''  match ;  but  yellows  (light,  dark,  and  middle),  and  all  degrees  of 
**  blue,  except  those  very  pale,  commonly  called  sky,  1  know  per- 
^  feetl^  well,  and  can  discern  adeficksncv  in  anv  of  those  colours  to  a 
**  particular  nicety.  'A  full  purple  ana  deep  blue  sometimes  batte 
''  me.  I  married  my  daughter  to  a  genteel  worthy  man  a  few  years 
''  agou  The  day  berore  the  marriage  he  came  to  my  house,  dressed 
''  in  a  new  suit  of  fine  doth  dothes.  I  was  much  displeased  that 
''  he  should  come  (as  I  supposed)  in  black ;  and  said  '  he  shoQld 
''  go  lack  to  change  his  colour ;'  but  my  daughter  said,  '  No,  -no  j 
'*  the  colour  is  very  genteel,  and  that  it  was  my  eyes  that  deceived 
''  mt*'  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  in  a  fine  rich  daret^coloured 
**  drcss^  which  is  as  much  a  black  to  my  eyes  as  any  black  that  ever 
*'  was  dyed.  She  has  been  married  several  years,  no  child  living^ 
«  and  my  iob  is  unmamed ;  so  how  this  impediment  may  descend 
*'  from  me  is  unknown. 

'^  I  have  a  general  fi;ood  satis&ction  in  the  midst  of  this  my  inaT 
'*  biKty  :-Main  see  ol^ects  at  a  distance  when  I  am  on  travel 
**  with  an  aopiaintance,  and  can  distiogoish  the  jtte,  figwe,  or 
''  *pwsfi^  equal  to  most,  and,  I  believe,  as  quick,  oox<our  excepted.  . 
^  Mv  business  was  behind  a  counter  many  years,  where  I  had  to 
^  de  wMi  raiiety  of  colours.  I  often,  when  alone,  met  with  a  diffii 
**  culty ;  but  I  commonly  had  a  servant  in  the  way  to  attend  me, 
**  who  made  up  any  deficiency.  I  have  been  now  seven  yearn  from 
*^  trade.  My  eyes,  thank  God,  are  very  good  at  discerning  men  and 
''  Ihiagik 

''  If  your  learned  Sodety  can  search  out  the  cause  of  this  very 
**  extraordinary  infirmity,  and  find  a  method  for  amendment,  ypo 
**  will  be  so  obnging  to  acquaint  me.        I  am,  &c. 

'*  J.  Sodrr." 

I  have  examined  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to  see  if 
the  **  learned  Society^  endeavoured  to  account,  for  the  in- 
Btmity,  or' offer  any  method  for  amendment;  but,  as  I  do 
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not  see  the  case  mentioned  again,  I  presume  they  gave  it  up 
in  despair.     It  is  most  likely,  however,  that  they  supposed  it 
to  arise  from  some  imperfection  in  the  iris  or    lens ;    or, 
perhaps,  entered  into    an  elaborate  argument    cmol   optics. 
Phrenology,  however,  at  once  explains  the  mystery:  and, 
from  what  we  have  observed  in  other  cases,  we  are  entitled 
legitimately  to  infer,  that  the  individual  in  question  had  an 
imperfect  organ  of  ^'  Colour,^^  whilst  Size,  Form,  and  Loca- 
lity, were  weU  developed.     His  language  is  almost  phrenolo^ 
cal : — ^'  I  can  distinguish,^  says  he,  *^  the  size^^figure^  or  spaee^ 
equal  to  most,  and,  I  believe,  as  quick,  colour  exotpUd^ 
It  will  be  objected  to  this  case,  that  there  has  been  fio  erct^ 
mincUion  of  the  organs^  and,  therefore,  the  above  conclu^ons 
are  mere  suppositions.     If  this  was  the  only  case  known  to 
Phrenologists,  this  objection  would  be  good ;  but  we  have 
actually  examined  many  similar  cases,  and  found  the  organ 
deficient     The  case  of  Mr  James  Milne,  recorded  in  the 
Phrenological  Transactions,  resembles  it  also  in  this,  that  is 
both  the  defect  was  a  famikf  Jailing.    In  the  present  cas(S»  as 
in  Mr  Milne^s,  it  is  only  some  branches  of  the  family  that  are 
affected ;  and  mark,  too,  the  imperfection  is  always,  and  sateh/f 
confined  to  colour  ;  none  of  the  family,  in  either  instance, 
have  any  affection  of  the  eye  simply,  as  short-sightedness ; 
nor  is  it  said  that  they  cannot  see  figures,  &&,  perfectly. 
Therefore,  all  their  imperfections  evidently  proceed  from  one 
cause.    Now,  when  we  see  one  branch  or  part  of  a  famUy 
retuning  the  likeness  (as  figure  or  face)  of  thdr  parents  or 
ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  same  talents, 
whilst  another  part  of  the  same  family  neither  keeps  the  like- 
ness nor  the  talent,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  shape 
of  the  head,  and  consequent  development  of  organs,  may 
either  resemble  or  differ  in  the  same  manner;  and,  as  we  do 
see  this  is  the  fact  in  every  day'^s  observation,  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  all  the  family  affected  with  this  imperfection 
of  sight  must  have  had  an  imperfect  organ  of  Colour.     This 
mode  of  inferring  the  state  of  the  organ  in  the  individual  io 
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queBlkm,  taken  id  oonncotion  with  the  cases  actually  obsenred^ 
18  perfectly  le^timate.  The  effects  are  similar;  and  it  is 
leasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  causesare  the  same.  In  the 
case  of  Mr  Milne^s  relations,  it  is  ascertained  by  observation 
that  all  the  individuals  who  inherit  the  defect  are  deficient  in 
the  organ  of  ccdouring,  while  those  who  perceive  colours 
have  the  organ  fully  developed. 

How  the  oi^an  of  Colour  was  affected  in  the  way  men- 
tioDed  is  more  diflBcult  to  account  for.  Many  persons  see 
different  colours  better  than  others;  and  two  gentlemen,  to 
whom  I  read  Mr  Soott^s  letter,  have  told  me  they  perceive  some 
ccJours  well,  and  others  indiffisrently.  This  imperfection  may 
possibly  arise  partly  from  the  formation  of  the  eye,  and  partly 
from  that  of  the  oigan  of  Colour.  From  whatever  cause 
audi  a  varied  power  of  sight  may  arise^  the  case  of  Mr  Scott 
is  an  ample  and  curious  proof  of  a  mental  defect,  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  till  Phrenology  was  discovered. 
It  shews  that  colour,  form,  size,  and  distances,  are  not  per* 
caved  by  one  faculty  alone. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c- 

Wm.  H.  Athsbtov. 
r,  llih  November,  18S5. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  PRESS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

PoLiTiCAi)  Economy  has  lately  attracted  a  considerable 
portion  of  public  attention ;  but  for  some  months  past  cer- 
tain of  its  doctrines  have  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
newspaper  press,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
adence  itself  and  its  advocates  into  contempt.  The  points 
prindpally  attacked  have  been  Mr  M^CuIloch^s  doctrine  of 
Irish  absenteeism  and  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  on  the  presait  occasion,  to  discuss 
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tji^^  oontrov^raes,  or  to  maintain  that  poKtieal  dtottomiiit^^ 
9re  $ound  ip  all  theic  yieirs,  but  simply  to  notieeia  *^  faHftcy,^ 
a^.Mr.Beptham  v^ouldGall  ity  by  irfiich  the  publie  iaiiid  w 
frequently  misled,  and  which  Fhfenology  enables  us  cleaffiy' 
to  expo^.  • 

There  are  two  orders  of  intellectual  faculties  ;->— the  kfum^ 
ififf  and  reflecting.     The  knowing  faculties,  whose  organs  at^ 
^tuaited  in  tjl^e  lower  region  of  the  forehead,  tabecogtHBaBce 
of  things  tba^  exi$t  and.  of  occurrences,  with  tbeiii  more  <!^ 
¥)oys  rations.    A  mindj  in  which  these  faculties  predomi-) 
nate,  is  well  adapted  for  benoming  learned  by  reading  and 
obsjerv^on,  and  also  for  attaining  expertness  in  praecieal 
business.      Accordingly,  lawyers,  and  physicians  «f  exterfi 
siye  practice    and    tto    mean    reputation,  and  merdhants, 
frequently  possess  these  oigans'  in  a  predomiqating  degree  f 
and*  what  is  juore  to  our  present  purpose,  editors  of  new^ 
papery  ndagawies,  and  other  periodical  literary  publi(^tion!(j 
are  generally  found  to  exeeL  in  the  practical  depantment  bf 
their  duty  in  proportion  to  the  d^ree  in  which  the.knowing 
organs  are  develop^,  in  eombinatiDa  with  a  favourable  en- 
dowment of  the  pjfopehsities  and  sentiments.     The  knowing 
faculties  give  them  that  capacity  for  varied  inf(xination,  that 
ready   tact  in  arranging  and  dispodng  of  details,  and  that 
Argus-like  power  of  observation,  which  enables  them  to  seize 
the  passing  occurrences -of  life)  Mid  present  them,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  actual  existence,  to  their  readers. 

The  sepond  order  of  intellectual  faculties  is  the< reflecting, 
—comprehending  Comparison,  Causality,  and  Wit,  which 
take  pognizfinqe  of  the  more  recondite  and  abstract  relations  of 
o^ects  and  events.  The  iielations  peicaved  by  them  arf 
completely  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses  and  the  kitowiiig 
/acuities ;  9^d  one  qf  the.  great  distinctions  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals  is  the  want,  in  the  latter,  of  the  organs  of 
these  ppwer^.  Their  abstract  functbns  may  be  iUastrateif 
by  a  ^mple  observation,. .  On  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  kat 

summei;,  wq  saw  a  cow  in  a  field,  in  wUch  there  waa  no  nei- 
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tuvid  spiiag  of  water,  but  in  which  a  well  had  been  dug,  and 
a  pump  erected  to  supply  the  defect.  The  cow  had  eii}0]red 
many  a  ddicnous  draught  from  a  trough  placed  beside  the 
pump;  but,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  it  was  ^mpty, 
while  the  thirst  of  the  animal  was  fiercely  excited  by  a  burn- 
ing sun  ;  she  first  uixiously  examined  the  trough,  then  put  her 
nose  to  the  spout  of  the  pump,  as  if  endeavouring  to  suck 
oat  the  water,  -which  she  seemed  distinctly  to  know  issued 
from  that  apertuoe.  This  effort  also  was  in  vain  ;  she  then 
moved  nound  to  the  handle  4>f  the  pump,  which  was  so  low  that 
she  could  have  moved  it  with  her  teeth,  or  by  her  horns ;  she 
Isid  her  head  aloagit,  as  if  recoUeedng  the  fact  that  water  came 
wlien  it  was  moved;  but  as  nature  had  denied  her  organs  of 
Cwisality,  she  was  utterly  blind  to  the  relation  between  themo^ 
tioD  of  that  piece  of  wood  and  the  flow  of  water,  and  she  conti- 
nued standing  aad  Miffedng  without  making  the  least  attempt 
to  perform  the  operation  of  pumpii^-  In  this  instance  there 
was  ihe.straiigest.de8ure  for  the  water  ;  there  were  eyes,  and 
other xiigans  of  seese,  capable  of  seeing  and  feeling  as  acutely 
as  those  of  man,  and  there  was  an  obvious  manifestation  of 
observing  fiKulties ;  for  she  had  noticed  and  recollected  the 
phenomena  which  attended  the  supply  of  water ;  but  there 
w«8  a  complete  destitution  of  the  feeling  of  relation  between 
the  motion  of  the  handle  and  the  effect  which  she  so  ardently 
desired.  Every  human  being,  who  is  not  insane  or  idiotic, 
possesses  all  the  oigans  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  aad,  bt 
the  most  defideat,  there  is  still  enough  of  reflecting  power  ta 
give  xise  to  the  feeling  (rf*  relation  between  such  obvious  iur 
stances  of  cause  and  effect  as  this  the  moment  the  pbenomenn 
ase  presented  in  coii)unction  In  the  mind ;  and  hence  there  is 
an  aomeasurable  gnlf  between  the  lower  animals  and  man, 
wUchthe  lower  creatures  can  never  pass  without  a  fun^fu 
aaenlal  ^change  of  their  natund  constitution. 

But,  jdihottgh  Ahe  power  of  percaving  the  relation  of 
caose  land  effect  in  simple  occurrences  is  possessed  by  all, 
the  talent  of  4raGing  it,  in  difficult  and  complicated  phenp- 

Vol.  Ill— No  IX.  d 
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meno,  is  bestowed  oh  comparattvelj  few ;  and  the  more  n»^ 
merous  and  intricate  the  causes  are  whichoombine  towards 
produdng  an  effect,  the  more  highly  gifted  in  this  talent 
must  the  mind  be  which  shall  be  capable  of  tracing  all  their 
relations.  In  short,  the  highest  development  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  forehead  is  then  indispensably  necessary  to 
success. 

It  happens,  however,  that  individuals,  who,  by  the  predo- 
minance of  the  knowing  organs,  are  admirably  fitted  for  ob- 
servation, and  for  handling  details,  are,  by  the  very  same  cir- 
cumstance, little  calculated  to  discover  or  appreciate  the  more 
profound  and  difficult  relations  of  causation.  Hence  such 
'*  practical  men,^  as  they  style  themselves,  have  uniformly 
been  the  opponents  of  every  new  doctrine  in  science  that  re- 
quired a  profound  and  comprehensive  intellect  to  trace  its 
foundation,  relations,  and  results.  Abstract  truths  appear  to 
such  minds  vague  and  impalpable ;  and  th^r  conception  of 
them  is  at  the  best  feeble  and  incomplete.  They  imagine 
that  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  propositions  themselves, 
and  hence  regard  them  as  uncertmn  and  unsafe.  When  at 
length  abstract  doctrines  have  been  reduced  to  practice,  they 
are  capable  of  appreciating  them  in  their  results ;  but,  while 
they  remain  creatures  of  the  mind  alone,  their  intellects  can* 
not  reach  them. 

The  clamour  against  Political  Economy,  and  the  repeat 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  has,  we  have  perceived,  emanated 
from  these  knowing  heads  alone.  The  speculations  which 
they  have  given  forth  on  those  topics  have  been  characterized 
by  a  destitution  of  every  thing  resembling  Causality ;  they 
have  seized  the  surface-views  of  the  questions,  the  first  re- 
sults, as  it  were ;  and,  incapable  of  tracing  the  distant  conse- 
quences, they  have  dogmatized  in  all  the  arrogance  of  self- 
esteem,  unenlightened  by  real  penetration.  Every  judgment 
embraces  two  circumstances — ^the  fads  presented  to  the  in- 
telleCt,  and  the  character  of  the  inUUect  itself.  The  last  ele- 
ment is  almost  uniformly  overlooked  by  persons  who  have 
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not  attained  to  the  practical  discrimination  conferred  by 
Phrenology ;  and  yet  it  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  first. 
If  every  author  were  required  to  print  a  correct  account  of 
hisoerebrai  development  in  his  preface,  a  great  saving  of 
discusuon  might  be  effected.  We  would  then  acknowledge 
88  authorities  only  such  individuals  as  possess  talents  calcu- 
lated to  comprehend  the  subjects  on  which  they  write. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


ON  THE  SEAT  AND  NATURE  OF  HYPOCHONDBIASIS  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  PHRENOLOGY.* 

On  seeing  the  title  prefixed  to  this  article,  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  how  a  disquisition  upon  Hy- 
pochondriasis! or  any  other  disease,  happens  to  find  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  a  Phrenological  Journal  ?  A  sufficient  answer 
will,  we  hope,  be  found  in  the  following  considerations. 

Hypochondriasis,  under  its  various  forms  of  Vapours,  Low 
Sj^rits,  Ennui,  &c.  is  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  has  been  long  known  on  the  continent  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Maladie  Angtaise^  first  affixed  to  it  by  Dr 
Cheyne.  It  is  indeed  so  generally  prevalent,  especially  in 
times  of  public  vicissitude  and  general  adversity,  and  is  so 
often  seen  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  worldly  prospe- 
rity, that  we  question  whether  we  have  a  single  reader  who 
has  not,  either  in  his  own  jperson,  or  in  that  of  some  near  rela^ 
tion,  tasted  of  its  pains.  In  severity  also,  as  well  as  in  fre- 
quency, it  is  often*  suffidently  formidable.  For  the  misery 
which  accompanies  a  serious  attack,  although  generally  re- 
garded by  the  ignorant  as  causeless  ahd  imaginary,  is,  in 
reality,  not  inferior  in  poignancy  to  any  to  which  mankind  is 
liable ;    and  the  dreadful  suspicions  and  gloomy  forebodings 

*  We  an  indebted  for  this  ■rtsde  to  Dr  A.  Combe. 
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urith  whkh  it  desolates  the  mind,  and  obscunes  every 

of  happiness,  are  often  so  intolerable  as  to  lead  their  unhapi^y 

victim  to  self-destruction  Ibr  relief. 

On  adverting  to  these  facts,  the  unprofessiopal   reader 
would  be  apt  to  suppose,  that,  in  consequence  botk  of  the  aur 
merous  opportunities  of  investigation  afforded  by  its  acknow^ 
ledged  frequency,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  at 
stake,  no  disease  could  exist,  the  causes,  nature,  and  treat* 
ment  of  which  would  be  more  thoroughly  understood  than 
those  of  Hypochondriasis.     But  when  we  state  it  as  a  lament- 
able  truth,  that  scarcely  any  one  malady  can  be  named,  in  re- 
gard to  which  so  much  positive  discrepancy  of  opinion  ob- 
tains»  and  in  the  cure  of  which  medical  aid  is  generally  of  so 
little  avail,  it  will  readily  be  believed,  that  some  great  error, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  some  great  defect  in 
the  mode  of  treatment,  must  have  existed  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  profession  towards  a  hapjHer  result ;  and  it  will 
then  be  readily  adipitted,  that  every  rational  attempt  to  e}&- 
pose  the  sources  of  that  error,  and  to  provide  a  safer  and 
a  surer  guide,  ought  not  only  to  be  received  with  interest  by 
the  members  of  tlie  medical  profession,  but  to  be  welcomed 
in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  public,  who  are  themselves  the 
chief  sufferers  from  the  prevailing  ignorance  on  the  subject ; 
and  therefore,  when   we  add,  that  Phrenology,  viewed  as 
the  true  physiology  of  the  brain,  affords  many  facilities,  for 
the  more  successful  elucidation  of  the  real  nature  of  this  dis- 
ease, we  trust  we  shall  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  scrupulous  reader,  that  the  subject  is  not  so  foreign  to 
our  pages  as  he  may  at  first  have  supposed. 

The  first  point  which  demands  our  attention,  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  any  obscure  disease,  is  to  ascertain  its 
corporeal  seat.  Different  external  circumstances,  and  differ, 
ent  remedies,  act  more  directly  upon  one  part  of  the  body 
than  upon  another ;  some,  for  instance,  act  in  preference  upon 
the  brain,  others  upon  the  stomach,  and  others  again  upon 
the  kidneys,  or  heart ;  and,  colisequently,  as  no  method  of 
cure  can  be  cither  judiciously,  or  even  safely  employed,  un- 
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less  it  is  exAoUy  adapted  to  the  nature  and  funetioas  of  the 
organ  chiefly  affected,  it  is  with  great  justice  held  as  an  esta* 
blished  maxim  in  medicine,  that  tine  knowledge  of  the  seat  of 
a  diseose  is  half  its  cure;  and,  perhaps,  no  better  illustration 
of  the- truth  and  importance  of  this  principle  could  be  tidied 
for  than  that  afforded  by  Hypochondriasis  itsdf.  If,  for  ex«- 
ample,  as  many  have  taught,  it  is  a  purdy  tnental  aftvtaon, 
having  no  corporeal  seat,  then  it  fdlows  that  corooreal  causes 
can  have  no  share  in  its  production,  and  that  corporeal  tkme^ 
dies  can  be  of  no  avail  in  its  cure.  If,  again,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  and  as  the  name  itself  indicates,  it  has  its  seat  in 
the  digestive  viscera  lying  under  the  false  ribs,  then  it  as 
necessarily  follows,  that  such  causes  only  as  tend  to  act  upon 
these  viscera  ought  especially  to  produce  it^  and  that  its  cure 
ought  to  be  efiected  by  guarding,  in  an  espedal  manner, 
dgainst  these,|and  by  the  administration  of  remedies  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  digestive  functions  ;-««*and,  lastly,  if,  as  a 
few  late  authors  maintain,  and  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove^ 
it  has  really  its  seat  in  the  brain,  then  it  ought  to  spring 
chiefly  from  physical  or  moral  causes  acting  upon  that  orgati, 
and  tbmugh  its  medium  upon  the  mind;  and  a  mode  of 
treatment  providing  against  these,  and  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  cerebral  functions,  ought  to  be  the  most  rational  and 
stieoessfnl,  while  tonics  and  stomachics,  which,  on  the  second 
•supposition,  are  the  remedies  chiefly  indicated,  ought,  if  this 
view  is  correct,  to  be  attended,  if  not  with  harm,  at  least  with 
no  conspicuous  benefit. 

Important,  then,  as  the  consequences  depending  upon  a 
right  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  diseases  unquestionably  are, 
we  shall  not  consider  our  time  nusspent  if,  in  the  following 
pages,  we  can  succeed  in  shewing  that  the  symptoms,  causes, 
and  method  of  cure  of  Hypochondriasis,  all  concur  in  in£»- 
cating  it  to  be  an  affection  of  the  mind,  dependinff,  in  every 
ikHcmee,  on  a  cerebrtd  cause,  and  Uiat  the  derangement  of  the 
digestive  and  other  functions,  so  frequently  attending  it,  are 
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consecutive  or  secondary  only,  and  not  at  all  essential  to  its 
existence. 

Dissection  after  deatii,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  origin 
and  progress  of  any  disease,  is  the  surest  method  of  detecting 
its  seat.  In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  inapplicable.  Hy- 
pochondriacs proving  fatal  so  rarely  as  to  afford  very  few 
opportunities  of  putting  it  in  practice.  Our  endeavours^ 
therefore,  must  be  confined  to  the  only  method  which  is  prac- 
ticable during  life— viz.  to  an  analysis  of  die  essentia  or  con- 
stituent symptoms ;  and  this  is  fortunately  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

To  arrive  with  certainty  at  a  knowledge  of  the  seat  of  any 
malady  by  analyzing  its  symptoms,  we  must  constantly  be 
guided  by,  and  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of,  a  prindple 
in  itself  ample  and  undeniable,  and  in  its  results  of  the  high, 
est  importance,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  too  diten  neglected, 
viz.  that  no  function  can  be  deranged  without  a  previous  or 
concomitant  derangement  of  the  organ  which  performs  it 
Vmofiii  for  instance,  can  never  be  affected  unless  the  e^  is 
disordered ;  nor  hearing,  unless  the  ear  is  diseased  \  nor 
digestion,  while  the  stomach  remains  unaffected ;  and,  con* 
sequenlty,  when  we  perceive  any  function  impaired  or  ex- 
alted, we  are  as  certain  as  if  we  saw  it  with  our  eyes  that 
the  organ  which  performs  that  function  is  also  in  a  morlnd 
state.  From  this  undeniable  proportion  it  follows,  that  if,  in 
any  given  diseicse,  we  can  prove  that  a  partkularjimctijoin  is 
the  only  one  which  is  invariably  effected^  we  are  entitled,  by 
every  rule  of  logic,  to  hold,  that  the  disease  must  have  its  seat 
in  the  particular  organ  corresponding  to  that  function.  Sudi, 
accordingly,  is  the  principle,  and  such  the  mode  of  reasoning, 
by  which  we  endeavour,  at  the  bedaide  of  the  patient,  to 
detect  the  seat  of  his  malady,  and  upon  the  soundness  of 
which  alune  the  choice  of  all  our  remedies  in  fact  depends. 

To  the  conclusiveness  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  may  be 
objected^  first,  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  physiology  or 
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fiiDctioDS  of  some  parts  of  die  body,  ia  consequence  of 
which  we  may,  even  after  ascertaining  what  function  is  dis- 
ordered, still  be  unable  to  say  by  whator|§pai»  it  is  performed, 
and,  consequently,  what  is  the  seat  of  the  morbid  cause.; 
and,  secondly,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  deranged  functions, 
not  firom  disease  in  their  immediate  oifpms,  but  from  4i^f«^ 
paihif  with  remote  parts.    The  first  obstacle  is,  in  fact«  that 
which  has  so  much  retarded  our  medical  knowledge  of  insa- 
nity, and  lor  the  effectual  removal  of  which  we  are  highly 
indebted  to  Phrenology ;  and  nothing  can  demonstrate  jnore 
clearly  the  importance  of  a  sound  physiology  to  the  progress 
of  medical  science  than  the  very  fact,  that  the  idea  so  long 
entertained,  and  still  so  generally  received,,  of  Hypochondria- 
sis  being  an  affection  of  the  digestive  viscera,  arose  sciehf^  b- 
^icaUjf^  and  consUientfyf  from  the  equally  erroneous,  but 
long  prevalent  physiological  notion  of  the  pasriona  having 
their  seats  in  the  same  parts.      In  admitting  this  idea, 
the  error  lay,  not  in  the  ineffidency  of  the  prindple,  or  in 
the  unsoundness  of  the  inference  deduced  from  the  pre- 
ini8e%  but  in  absurdly  regarding  the  premises  themselves 
as  physiolo|gicaUy   true,    when,    as  is   now  known,   they 
weie    altogether  without  foundation;    and,   consequently, 
bad  it  been  known  to  our  predecessors  as  it  is  now  to 
us  that  the  brain,  is  the  corporeal  seat  of  the  passions  as 
well  aa  of  the  intellect,  the  same  fx^inciple  which  led  them,  in 
ignorance,  to  place  the  seat  of  melancholy.  Hypochondriasis, 
and  other  mental  affactions,  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
would,  in  knowledge,  have  led  them  as  infallibly  to  place 
it  where  it  really  exists,  in  the  encephaloD^  or  brain.   Besides, 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  seat  of  mental 
emotions,  being  now  pretty  accurately  ascertained,  this  oh- 
jeetaoo  no  longer  applies  to  the  study  of  the  particular  disesse 
under  eonsideraiion,  and  to  which  we  mean  at  present  exdu- 
nvely  to  confine  ourselves. 

The  second  obstacle,  when  narrowly  examined,  proves  to 
be  equally  groundless  as  the  first.     It  may  be  thus  iUu6tia|ed 
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•^Bliadntss  aomelimes  arisee  fron  worms  imtating  the  intos* 
tinal'  emuel^  and  therefore  here  is  an  instanod,  it  nfeay  be  mid, 
in  whioh  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  not  in  die  eye  or  ostgatk 
which  executes  the  disturbed  fanotion  of  vision,  but  in  a  part 
widely  distant^  and  in  which)  consequently,  the  mere  know. 
Is^d  of  the  deranged  function  does  not  lead  to  the  true  setf t 
of  the  malady,  and  h«ioe  the  princ^le  is  of  nopractieal  va- 
lue. But  there  is  a. double  fallacy  in  such  teasoning;  far  iti 
this,  as  in  every  other  instance^  the  organ  which  performs  tl«e 
disturbed  function  is  actually  the  only  one  that  is  invariably  af • 
fected ;  and  blindness  does  not  oecar,  exoept  in  consequenoe 
o  a  symfMhthetio,  but  not  less  raal^  morbid  state  of  the  eye  or 
of  the  optic  nerve,  both  of  wbieh  are  essential  to  vision, 
-This  morbid  condition  of  these  parts  may  no  doubt  resuit, 
%  some  cases,  from  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  but  tlittt  it 
dees  exist  is  perfectly  undeniable.  If  it  did  not,  why  does 
not  the  same  intestiaal  cause  aiway^  produce  the  same  effisct 
upon  vision  ?  for  experience  shews  that  it  does  not  give  tm 
to|)lindness  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  oases^  The  only  veasoti 
is,  that  in  some  coostitutionB  the  eye  is  naturally  so  inttaUe^ 
and  so.  susceptible  of  diseased  action,  that  it  8ulBn*s  from  susii 
sKgbt  causes  as  in  sounder  oonstitutioQS  wouU  have  been  al« 
together  without  eieot ;  and  hence  we  are  still  authorised  lo 
hold,  that  in  every  disease  in  which  vision  is  impaired  or  al- 
tered, the  eye,  or  organ  which  executes  the  function,  must  of 
necessity  be  also  disordered.  This  disonier  may  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes  acting  immediately  upon  the  eye  itself,  or  it  may 
result  from  sympathy  with  remote  parts,  but  still  it  must  exist, 
and  therefore  it  foms  no  exception  to  the  printiple  abone 
stated. 

.  The  second  point  of  the  fallacy  is  this:*^If  the  blindness 
asiseb  from  sympathy  with  the  irntation  produced  by  worms, 
:the^  latter  being  the  camst^  must  necessarily  exiat^rt,  and 
manifest  their  presence  by  symptoms  indicating  deraagement 
of.  the  digestive  functions,  and  thus  lead,  hy  the  very  prin^ 
eiple  olffecHd  /a^  to  the  intestinal  seat  of  the  original  malady, 
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and  to  a  tmtnietit  calcnlated  lo  efieot  its  cure,  and,  of  coorae^ 
also  to  remove  the  blndneBs,  in  ao  far  aa  it  has  ariflen  from 
qnnpftthy.  Aceorduiglyy  such  is  adually  the  fact  id  nature. 
In  the  cases  aUiided  to,  worms  first  shew  themselves  by  va;. 
riaUe  qppetite^  imfiaixed  digestiim,  irregukr  bowels^  bo.,  aad 
then  the  bfindiiess  supervenes.  In  short,  it  stands  to  reason 
to  admit,  that  hrfore  we  can  ascribe  blindness  to  the  influence 
ef  iiktestuud  woniB^  we  must  previou^  hikve  had  some 
8yni{itoms  or  proof  of  Aeir  existeooe ;  s6  that^  even  in  the 
BmppoBoi  mio^tion,  the  principle  contended  for  lead^  us 
straight  to  the  true  cause  or  seat  of  each  disease. 

A^jaments  }ake  that  just  ikAi ted  haveofit^  been  employed, 
bud  with  the  most  pemicionB  eflfeets,  to  shew  diat  kH  the  van. 
fiatiea  of  mental  derai^ement  have  their  seats  in  the  chyld- 
poetia  or  digfestive  viseera,  and  not  in  the  bhiin  oi-  organ  of 
snind.  The  attention  has  thereby  been  diverted  from  the  'm^ 
veatigatiDO  of  the  tn^  causes,  theory,  and  cure  bf  insanity, 
and  oonntkSB  miseries  have  thus  been  heaped  upon  the  headb 
of  its  uidMppy  viotima.  But  the  apptieation  of  the  same 
fvinciple  at  once  exposes  their  fdllacy,  and  pitoves  that  insi^ 
niiy  never  arises  from  such  causes^  unless  in  individuals 
whose  bmins  are,  either  from  hereditary  constitution  or  acci- 
dental oircomstances,  strongly  predisposed  to  unhealthjr  ac^ 
tion ;  and  it  shews,  moreover,  that  diseased  mind,  like  im- 
paired  vision  and  every  other  function,  arises,  in  ninety-nine 
oases  oat  of  the  hundred,  from  causes  opetatang  directly  upon 
its  matcrisd  organ,  the  brain ;  and  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
the  deranged  digestion  and  other  secondary  ailments 
the  eSecf,  instead  of  being  the  cawe^  of  the  Asorder  in 
the  organs  of  the  mind. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  fellows,  that  had 
onr  aofuaintanoe  with  the  fuactbns  or  physiology  of  the 
brain  been  aa  complete  as  it  is  with  many  other  less  impor- 
tant organs,  and  had  our  inquiries  and  our  practice  been  un^ 
formly  regubited  by  the  principle  which  we  have  4aid  didwn 
as  the  sole  foundation  of  a  sbre  diagnosis  and  safe  method  of 
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cure,  no  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  now  exists  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  Hypochondriasis,  and  no  such  self-contradiction 
among  the  ablest  and  most  esteemed  authors,  could  posnbly 
have  occurred.  We  could  not  then  have  found  such  men  as 
Dr  Whyt,  whose  work  on  Nervous  Diseases  is  still  a  stand- 
ard treatise,  in  one  place  declaring  Hypochondriasis  and  Hys- 
teria to  be  afiections  of  the  same  kind,  the  (me  having  its  seat 
in  the  alimentary  canciwcA  the  other  in  the  uteru9^  and  sub- 
sequently, in  another  place,  obliged,  by  cpposing  JacUf  to 
iuld,  diat  they  have  noi  always  their  seats  in  these  parts,  but 
often  arise  from  other  unknown  qffiBctiona  of  the  body^  as  if 
the  disease  could  change  its  seat,  and  still  be  precisely  the 
same,  and  manifest  precisely  the  same  kind  of  symptoms! 
Neither  could  we  have  found  an  able  physidan  and  accurate 
observer  like  M.  Louyer  ViUermay,  who  has  lately  written 
cm  this  subject,  involving  himself,  as  he  will  presently  be  seen 
to  do,  in  the  most  glaring  contradictions,  and  cutting  down 
his  own  opinions  by  the  root  with  the  sharp-pointed  and  un- 
sfMunng  edge  of  his  own  fiMsts.  Nor  woukl  Drs  Gall,  Spun- 
keim,  Falret,  Gteorget,  and  a  few  others,  have  been  the  only 
jnen,  who,  guided  by  a  sound  physiology  and  strict  adhe- 
rence to  prineifde,  have  travelled  over  the  same  vast  field  of 
uncultivated  inquiry,  and  alone  advanced  almost  invariably 
consistent  and  useful  opinions  founded  on  the  solid  basis  of 
con^tent  facts. 

The  importance  of  the  leading  principle  being  thus  de- 
monstrated, and  the  futility  of  the  objections  to  which  it  is 
liable  being  exposed,  we  proceed  to  its  practical  application 
to  the  study  of  Hypochondriasis,  and,  first,  to  determine  what 
Junction  is  the  only  one^  a  derangement  of  which  invarioNy 
atietide^  and^  therefore,  we  may  say,  alone  constittUee  Hypo- 
chondriasie.  This  point  being  asoertcuned,  we  naturally 
hold  the  organ  by  which  that  function  is  performed  to  be 
the  eeat  of  the  disease. 

Fortunately  little  difficulty  attends  the  first  branch  of  the 
ioquiry ;  for,  on  pcxtising  the  delineations  of  the  disease,  a 
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given  by  the  most  experienced  physicians,  or  on  carefully 
examining  the  cases  which  oome  under  our  own  obser?atian, 
we  find  diat  all  the  symptoms,  without  exception,  whitA  are 
essential  to  Us  existence^  point  exclunvely  to  the  maoifetfeo;- 
tion  of  the  mind  as  the  only  function,  a  disturbance  of  which 
invariably  attends  its  occurrence,  and  t|iat  even  those  wri* 
ters  who  contend  most  strenuously  for  its  abdominal  seat 
never  deseribe  any  series  or  combination  of  symptoms  as 
indicative  of  Hypochondriasis,  unless  die  mental  uneasiness, 
the  **  trisHHa  etmekts  ex  cauns  non  (squis^  are  also  present. 
Thus  Dr  Cullen,  whose  authority  in  description  &w  will 
venture  to  dispute,  characterizes  the  disease  as  a  '<  ^Uxte  of 
^mnd^  distinguished  by  a  concurrence  of  the  following  dr* 
cutnstanoes :— Languor,  listlessness,  or  want  of  resolution  and 
ai^ity,  with  respect  to  all  undertakings;  a  disposition  to 
seriousness  and  timidity ;  as  to  all  future  events,  an  appve- 
faenaon  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy  state  of  tbem,  and 
therefore  often,  upon  slight  grounds,  an  apprehenrion  of  great 
evil.     From  any  unusual  feeling,  perhaps  of  the  slightest 
Icind,  they  apprehend  great  danger,  and  even  death  itself; 
an*d,  in  req)eet  to  all  these  feelings  and  apprehensions,  these 
is  commonly  the  most  obstinate  belief  and  persuasion.*.    In 
fike  manner,  the  celebrated  Heberden,  whose  portraits  of  dis- 
ease are  such  inimitably  aocufate  copies  from  nature,  sums 
up  a  shnilar  description  of  Hypochondriasis,  by  likening  it.  to 
4he  *'  dream  of  a  waking  man,  in  which,  although  perfectly 

«*  Weill  he  seems  to  be  ftsnkiog  under  the  svmptonis  of  ererjr  diiesss; 
''  and,  althoogh  ianoceDt^  to  be  filled  with  remorse,  as  if  guilty  of 
*'  ercry  crime."f 

Such  is  a  short  summary  of  the  only  kind  of  symptoms 

invariably  attending  and  truly  constituting  Hypochondriasis ; 

and  if  to  these  be  added  what  Dr  Willis  calls  *^  atrocious^ 

headaches  returning  periodically,  giddiness,  obstinate  watch- 


"  GqUoi^s  PoKtiee  of  Pbyne,  §  use. 

t  Helwdeii*s  CommenUrii  de  Morb.  Hist,  ct  Cuisf*  p.  71. 
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fulness,  insuiFerable  uncerUunty  of  mind  and  unsteadiness  of 
purpose,  then  we  have  the  disease  pure  and  complete.  It  is^ 
no  doubt,  frequently  accompanied  with  symptoms  indicating 
considerable  derangement  of  the  functions  of  other  parts  of  the 
body :  but  these  are  merely  accidental  complications,  arising 
solely  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  nervous  influence,  ne« 
cessarily  consequent  upon  a  morbid  action  gdng  on  in  some 
part  of  the  brain  whence  that  influence  is  derived;  and 
therefore,  in  attempting  to  detmnine  the  seat  of  the  disease, 
we  ought  not  to  sufier  ourselves  to  be  misled  eithei*  by  the 
frequency  of  their  appearance  or  thdr  apparent  urgenicy. 
Dyspeptic  symptoms,  for  example,  so  generally  accompany 
or  folkw  an  attack  of  Hypochondriasis,  that  mimy  writers 
regard  die  mental  despondency  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
dyspepsia.  But  an  attentive  examination  demonstrates 
that  Hjrpochondiiasis  may  occur,  not  only  widiout  any 
concomitant  djn^ptic  symptoms^  but  without  any  other 
ctgan  than  the  brain  bdng  at  all  affected;  and,  vice 
WtMf  that  dyqpepsia  may  occur  without  any  hypochondriacal 
affection  of  the  mind  necessarily  following  its  attack.  Thii 
fact,  indeed,  constitutes  the  great  diagnostic  mark  between 
she  tiro  diseases.  Dyspepsia,  being  simply  a  disease  of  the 
sSomach,  is  known  by  the  presence  of  symptoms  indicating 
disorder  of  the  digestive  functions,  but  without  any  inordinate 
aflkstion  of  the  mind.  Hypochondriasb,  on  the  other  band, 
bdng  a  disease  of  the  brain,  is  known  only  by  the  presence 
of  symptoms  indicating  a  morbid  state  of  the  functions  of 
thjit  orgati,  while  those  indicative  of  deranged  digestion  are 
often  very  slight,  and  not  unfrequently  altogether  wanting. 

That  the  manifestation  of  the  mind  is  the  only  function 
necessarily  affected  in  Hypochondriasis  is  still  further  evident 
from  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  it 
and  melancholia ;  and,  if  our  view  of  the  former  is  correct, 
then  both  diseases  must  be  aflfections  of  the  same  organs  and 
of  the  same  functions,  and,  consequently,  as  Mftnptoms  are 
fioikhig  more  than  deranged  JimctionSy  both  must  of  neces- 
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sity  diow  QuiDy  symptoms  in  common;  and  benoe  the  yety 
natuial  source  of  the  perplexity,  and  benee  why,  «s  Dr  CuU 
len  states,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  them* 
He  adds,  that  when  it  can  be  effected,  ^<  it  is  chiefly  by  dys^ 
*^  pepaa  bebg  always  present  in  hypochondriasis,,  and  often 
*^  absent  in  melancholia*^*  But  if,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
dyspepsia  is  merely  a  common  complication  of  Hypocbon^ 
driasis,  and  not  necessary  to  its  existence,  it  follows,  that  il 
may  be  absent  or  present  in  the  one  disease  as  well  a&  in  ibfi 
other ;  and  hence  its  occasional  presence  in  Hypochondnaaia 
can  afford  no  just  ground,  either  for  distinguishing  that  fyom 
any  other  disease,  or  for  assigning  to  it  a  different  seat  That 
this  is  really  the  case  is  evident  from  Dr  CuUen  himself^  wba 
states  also,  that  Hypochondriasis  often  exists  ^^  with  few  or 
**  oaly  slight  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  ;  and  even  though  the 
**  hitter  be  attooding,  they  seem  to  be  rather  the  effects  of 
^^  the  general  temperament,  than  of  any  primary  or  Jootd 
**  affecAan  cf  the  siomadi.'^  Here  Dr  C  distinctly  acquits 
Hypochondriasis  of  being  a  stomachic  affection,  and  aflbrds 
something  like  a  reversal  of  his  own  diagnosis,— -thus  show^ 
ingbow  9^roof^y  Jacts  concur  in  prpving  Hypochondriasis 
to  have  the  same  corporeal  seat  as  melancholia,  And  in  {a»v* 
ing  tbat  seat  to  be  the  brain.  This  cpnclusian  is,  in  £sct^ 
80  irresbtible,  that  Dr  CuU«n's  c^dour  leads  him>  in  ano- 
ther place,  to  <'  acknowledge*  tbat.he  is  at  a  loss  to  determine 
«<  how,  in  aU  cases^  Hypochondriasis  and  Melancholia  nay  be 
<<  distinguished  from  one  another,  whilst  the  same  tempenu 
*'  Uieni  is  common  to  both.'^'f  Had  their  seats,  however,  been 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  different  functions  must  have 
suffered^  and  different  symptoms  must  have  appeared,  which 
would  have  led  at  once  to  as  easy  and  perspicuous  a  distino- 
tioD  as  that  aiready  shown  to  exist  between  these  and  dyspepsia. 
Anoth^  circumstance,  which  might  have  led  a  reflecting 
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mind  to  the  diseovery  of  the  cerebral  seat  of  Hypochondriasis^ 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  soporific  influence  of  established 
errori  is  the  ever-changing  and  innumerable  host  of  secondary 
symptoms  which  accompanies  it.  The  celebrated  Sydenham 
aptly  declares,  that  the  shapes  of  Proteus,  or  the  colours  of 
the  cameleoo,  are  not  more  numerous  and  inconstant  than 
the  forms  of  hypochondriacal  disorder;  and  Dr  Whyt  re* 
presents  it  as  simulating  all  other  maladies ;  and  Villermay 
again  speaks  of  it  annoying  the  patient,  <<  depuis  la  plante 
des  pieds,  jusqu**  au  bout  des  <Migle8,  jusqu^  k  Textremit^  des 
cbeveux.'*'  The  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is, 
that  the  disease  must  have  its  seat  in  some  part  of  the  body 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  and  exerts  a  strong  influ- 
ence  over  all  other  parts.  Now,  the  brain  alone  can  be  such 
an  organ.  It  alone  is  the  fountain  of  nervous  energy,  and  to 
it  alone  all  sensations,  from  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  are  referable,  and  it  alone  has  a  constant  sympa- 
thy with  the  state  of  all  other  parts ;  it  alone,  therefore,  can 
be  the  seat  of  a  disease  whose  influence  extends  aver  all  other 
organs. 

Amidst  such  a  variety  of  secondary  symptoms,  we  have 
already  seen  that  those  which  indicate  derangement  of  the 
digestive  functions  are  the  most  frequently  met  with ;  and,  on 
the  view  of  the  disease  being  an  aflection  of  some  part  of  the 
brain,  this  fact  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  It  is  well 
known,  fbr  instance,  that  wounds  and  injuries  of  the  brain 
often  produce  an  immediate  disturbance  in  the  functions  of 
the  liver  and  stomach,  giving  rise  to  nausea,  sickness,  and 
vomiting.  It  is  also  well  known  that  violent  emotions,  in- 
tense grief,  unexpected  bad  news,  or  even  a  fit  of  anger,  pro- 
duce a  sudden  cessation  and  diminution  of  the  digestive 
powers,  and  ^ve  rise  to  actual  loathing  and  squeamisnneas. 
This  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  Hypochondriasis 
being  a  mental  affection,  and  having  a  cerebral  seat,  nnce  we 
know  that  a  regular  supply  of  nervous  influence  is  essential  to 
the  performance  of  the  digestive  process,  and  that  whatever 
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interrupts  this,  whether  momentary  passion,  continued  grief, 
or  hypochondriacal  despondency,  thereby  diminishes  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  the  stomach.  That  this  effect  results  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  influence  coming  to  these  organs 
from  the  brun,  and  not  from  the  passions  themselves  having 
an  abdominal  seat,  as  was  long  supposed,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  interesting  and  conclusive  experiments  of  Drs  Wilson 
Philip,  Magendie,  Breschet,  and  others,  but  of  whidi  our 
limits  will  allow  us  to  state  only  the  results. 

1st,  On  dividing  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  is  the 
chief  medium  of  comlmunication  between  the  brain  and  the 
stomach,  and  leaving  the  ends  in  contact,  the  process  of  di- 
gestion is  a  little  retarded^  but  still  goes  on. 

2d,  When  the  divided  ends  are  separated,  or  a  portion  of 
the  nerve  is  excised,  digestion  ceases^  or  becomes  exceedmgly 
slow. 

Sdy  A  section  or  destruction  of  part  of  the  spinal  medulla, 
or  a  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect 

4.  ^'  Every  thing  that  diminishes  the  sum  total  qf  nervous 
<<  influence  going  to  the  stomach  enfiebles  proportio9Uitty  the 
*'  process  of  digestion  in  that  organ,'^ 

5th,  Narcotics,  administered  so  as  to  produce  ooma,  equally 
diminish  the  power  of  digestion. 

6th,  When  the  process  of  digestion  is  stopt  by  the  excision 
of  the  nerve,  it  is  capable  of  being  re-established  by  nkeaiis 
of  galvanism  applied  to  the  nerve.* 

After  contemplating  these  results,  does  it  seem  at  all  won- 
derful that  cerebral  or  mental  disease,  or  even  undue  eiercise 
of  brain,  should  give  rise  to  dyspepsia  ?  BagHvi,  indeed,  with 
great  justness,  assigns  this  very  reason  for  the  generally  defi- 
cient digestive  powers  of  literary  men.  *  Villermay  also  tells 

U8^  that  ''  les  personoes  qui  exercent  beaucoup  leur  entendement 
ontordinairementlesorganesabdominaux  faiblesct  tres  sensibles; 
U  setMe  que  Vactieiti  mentale  ait  lieu  au  prejudice  des  fonctions 

*  Mcdieo-Cbiniig«  Review,  No  16,  ^  96a 
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^'  dif;e8ti?6«*  Un  inouvak  estooiftc,  dit  AmatiM^  suit  les  gens  ^e  let* 
*'  tres  comme  rombre  suit  le  corjn^  ct  il  est  egalement  vrai  du  moins 
*'  en  general,  que  lliomme  qui  pense  le  plus  est  celui  qui  digere  le 
'^plus  m'd]  "*-^DictMnaire  des  Sciences  Med.  t  xxiii.  p.  11 8. 

The  kind  of  seoondory  symptoms  which  occurs  next  in 
Frequency,  is  that  denoting  disordered  circulation,  or  a  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  tlie  heart.  ''  You  will  not  often  find/'  says 
Jbr  Heberden^  "  anjr  real  disease  of  the  heart  itself,  which  gives 
'^  rise  to  more  violent  palpitations  than  Hypochondriasis,  although 
'^  in  the  latter  the  heart  remains  sound  and  uninjured."     This  fiu;t 

is  equally  consistent  with  the  cerebral  and  equally  at  va« 
fiance  with  the  abdominal  seat  of  the  disease.  We  have  not 
only  daily  instances  of  purely  mental  emotions  influendng 
the  dreulating  system  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves, 
and  giving  rise,  in  this  way,  to  palpitations,  fainting,  and 
even  death  itself,  but  we  know,  that  if  the  mental  agitation 
continues  to  cerate,  the  affection  of  the  heart,  which  was  at 
first  sympathetic,  and  unaccompanied  with  organic  change, 
will,  after  a  time,  terminate  in  irreparable  lesion  of  struc- 
ture. 

Thus,  we  are  told  by  Desault  and  Corvisart,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  when  the  public 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  insupportable  anxiety  and  suspense, 
between  dreadful  realities  and  brilliant  hopes,  Hypochondna- 
su4md4Mer  cfgkctions  of  the  mind  became  extremely  com- 
mon, and  that,  being  kept  up  for  a  length  of  time  by  the 
continued  operation  of  Htk&x  original  causes,  they  gave 
rise  in  n[iany,  not  only  to  sympathetic  functional  disorder,  but 
also  to  actual  organic  disease  of  the  circulating  system. 
Keeping  these  facts  in  view,  can  we  be  surprised  that  hypo- 
chondriaoal  despondency,  seated  in  the  brain,  should  also  dis- 
tui4)  sympathetically  the  regular  faealtfay  action  of  the  same 
Hnportant  organs  P 


*  Since  writioa  the  above*  we  have  been  consulted  by  a  litecaiy  gentleman 
from  America*  wnoee  health  was  greatly  impaired  in  conseqoenoeof  excesstre  men- 
tal appHcation.  Upon  being  atked  if  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  studying  «oon  after 
nfeals,  he  answered*  that  **  be  dand  not  do  so  now  ;*'  and  asrionod  as  the  i^ason, 
Uie  remarkable  fact,  that  his  "  digestion  was  as  much  under  his  command  as  his 
«*  foot,  for  he  could  insuntly  stop  it  by  intense  thinking.**  Nor  is  this  the  only 
confirmation  of  the  above  view  which  we  have  lately  met  with. 
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l^metiiQ08,  oa  the  eihesf  band,  ifae  seoondtfy  «fniptoiiis  «8^ 
sume  the  form  of  pulmoiiic  disease ;  but  who,  tiiat  had  wit- 
nessed  or  experienced  Che  convulsive  sobbing,  heaving,  and 
short  irregular  bieatbing,  produced  by  grief,  tenor,  anger,  or 
other  passions,  proted  by  Phrenology  to  be  connected  witfi 
the  brain,  can  have  any  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  with  the 
oeuebral  seat  ai  Hypochondriasis  ?  The  passions,  evcfn  of  a 
child,  often  produce  an  e£^t  upon  respiration,  which  seems 
to  threaten  instant  suffocation. 

All  the  other  forms  which  Hypochondriac  is  observed  to 
assume  admit  of  an  equally  easy  solution,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  having  a  cerebral  seat.  The  very  ikct  of  the  diverinty 
of  symptoms  attending  it  {Mroves  its  seat  to  be  in  some  part 
whose  influence  extends  over  all ;  and  where  is  such  a  part 
td  be  &und,  if  not  in  the  enoephalon  or  braiii  ?  and  who, 
tbotknows  how  indispensable  a  due  supj^y  of  nervous  enei^ 
is  to  Ifce  performance  of  efvery  function,  but  perceives  equally 
well  bow  numerous  may  be  the  symptoms  and  evils  arising 
from  its  unequal  distribution  ?  In  diort,  there  iis  not  a  angle 
symptom  which,  on  this  view  ci  the  nature  of  Hypochon- 
driasis, does  not  admit  of  a  mmfie  explanation,  while  there 
are  notoriously  many  at  utter  Variance  with  its  having  any 
other  than  a  cerebral  seat  That  seat  cannot  be  in  the  cli. 
gestive  <H-gans,  because,  in  every  case  of  a  disease,  the 
particukir  organ  in  which  it  has  its  seat  must'  of  necessity  be 
affected ;  whereas  we  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
authors,— of  Cullen,  Willis,  Heberden,  and  Yillennayliim- 
sdf,  that  in  many  wdl-mark^  cases  of  Hypochondriac^  there 
is^o  distinfaaaee  of  digestion  whatever.  Neither  can'  it!  be  in 
the  heart,  in  the  lungei,  in  the  liver,  in  the  i^leen,  or  in  the. 
kidneys,  because,  although  palpitations,  hurried  resqpiration, 
hepatic  and  other  affections,  sometimes  occur  in  Hypoehon- 
drians,  yet  they  are  not.  ciways  present,  and  seldom  appear 
until  the  Asease  has  made«on«d^iaible  pregress.  The  only 
aSeetion  invariably  preseiit,  and  which  really  censticutes  lihi» 
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disease,  is  that  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  organ  of  the 
mind  pan  alone  be  the  seat  of  its  proximate  cause. 

,Having;  now  discussed  both  the  essential  and  secondary 
symptoms  of  Hypochondriasis,  and  found  them  all  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  its  cerebral  seat,  we  proceed  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  causes  which  most  frequently  give  nse  to  it ; 
and  here,  too,  we  shall  find  our  theory  confirmed  and  sup- 
ported  by  undeniable  facts:  For,  on  comparing  those  of 
Hypochondriasis  and  dyspepsia,  we  invariably  find  those  which 
act  most  directly  upon  the  mind,  or  its  material  organ  the 
b|:ain,  to  be  most  productive  of  the  former,  and  those  to  be 
most  productive  of  dyspepsia  which  act  most  directly  upon 
the  stomach  itself;  thus  obtaining  another  safe  and  certiun 
proof  of  the  difference  of  their  seats. 

.  The  prindpal  predisposing  causes  of  Hypochondriasis 
menticmed  by  authors  are.  the  melancholic  temperament  and 
mature  age..  When  we  look,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  quaU-. 
ties  wh^ch  characterize  the.  hypochondriacal  state  of  mind^ 
and,  on  the  otiier,  to  those  characteristic  of  the  melancholic 
temperament*  we  perceive  at  once, that  the.  latter  is  distin* 
guished  by  the  marked  predominance  of  those  very  mental 
qualities,  the  morbid  activity  al  which  constitutes  the  former ; 
and  hence  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  such  persons 
naturally  explains  itself.  .That  this. proclivity  of  the  melan* 
cholic  to  Hypochondriasis  does  not  luise  from  any  natural 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
thut  dyspepsia  pccurs  most,  frequently  ^nd  severely  in  youth, 
and  ih  persons  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  who  are  least  of 
ali  subject  to  the  invasion  of  this  disease  or  of  melancholia,— « 
the  very  reverse  of  which  ought  to  happen  if  the  di^^  were 
one  of  the  stomach  and  not  of  the  brain. 

The  pavamovint  influence  of  menki  characlier,  a^  a  predi^* 
posing  cause,  is  so  admirably  stated  by  M  Villermay,  one  of 
the  latest  and  ablest  champions  .of  .the  abdominal  seat  of 
Hy!|pochondriasis,  that  it  is  'difficult  to  conceive  how.  he  could 
aee  it  so  clearly,  and  yet  be  blind  to  its  consequences.  . 
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*'  If  we  consider/'  says  he,  *'  the  influenoe  of  character,  as  predis- 
posing to  this  disease,  we  shall  see  the  gay,  active,  and  courageous, 
little  subject  to  its  attack ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  morose,  idle, 
and  apprehensive,  very  frequently  its  victims.  In  like  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  whole  nations  and  generations  are  much 
more  susceptible  than  others.  Warlike  nations  suffer  little  from 
it,  as  do  those  of  a  frank,  cheerful,  and  jovial  character.  But 
'^  the  Briton,  naturally  sombre  and  pensive,  the  Spaniard  and  the 
''  Italian,  who  are  more  prone  to  jealousy  and  sloth,  show  a  much 
''  greater  tendency  to  this  disease  than  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and 
*'  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the  national 
character,"  he  continues,  **  the  state  of  civilization,  the  form  of 
government,  have  also  an  influence.  Polished  nations,  which 
breathe  only  for  liberty  and  glory,  whose  feelings  are  more  acute, 
"  and  whose  passions  are  mobile  and  imperious,  are  exposed  in  a 
'*  high  degree  to  disappointments  and  sorrows,  which  often  give  rise 
"  to  this  disease."* 

Such  is  the  literal  account  of  the  causes  assigned  by  a 
writer,  who  contends  for  the  abdominal  seat  of  Hypochondri- 
asis !     M.  ViUerBiay''8  descriptions  and  observations  of  facts 
are  remarkable  for  per^icuity  and  general  fidelity  ;  but  such 
inferences  as  the  above  are  perfectly  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  a  deficient  Causality,  and  a  consequent  na^ 
tural  blindness  to  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect. 
Under  the  present  erroneous  systems  of  philosophy,  when  an 
author  displays  great  superiority,  in  observing,  for  instance, 
or  in  reasoning,  he  is  immediately  held  to  be  equally  great  in 
all  other  departments,  and  his  opinions  and  statements  on 
every  subject  are  received  with   a  deference  due  only  to 
ascertained  excellence  in  one ;  and  in  this  way  the  errors  of 
principle  committed  by  an  observing,  but  not  a  reasoning 
mind,  are  published  and  received  by  the  public  with  all  the 
submission  and  respect  which  the  individual  has  a  right  to 
only  as  an  observer ;  and  thus  the  most  hurtful  doctrines  are 
often  elaborated  and  diffused  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
public.     Whether  M.  Villermay  is  an  author  of  this  kind, 
and  also  whether  the  influence  of  civilization  and  of  different 
Jbrms  ofgotoemment^  ought  most  naturally  to  show  itself  up- 
on the  abdomen  and  its  contents,  or  upon  the  mind  and  its  or- 
gan, the  brain,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

*  Dictkn.  des  Sdenccs  Med.  tome  zziiL  p.  112. 
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•  The  same  author,  we  may  further  observe,  gives  an  expla- 
nation of  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  Hypochondriasis  in 
mature  than  ii|  early  life,  which,  on  our  view  of  its  nature  and 
seat,  is  equally  conclusive  and  satisfactory.  He  refers  it^ 
not,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  own  opinions,  to  any  dif« 
ference  in  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  solely  and 
justly  to  a  different  state  of  the  mind.  The  adult  age,  he  in- 
foi*ms  us,  is  the  period  at  which  the  most  tempestuous  pa»- 
sbns  and  the  most  powerful  inteiests  are  at  work,  and  at  which 
all  our  resourced  are  put  in  motion.  It  is  the  epoch  of  ambi- 
tion, and  of  the  storms  and  disappointment  which  fcdlow  in 
its  train.  It  is  consequently,  he  adds,  at  that  period  of  life 
that  this  disease  ought  to  be  most  frequent.  If  Hypochon- 
driasis is  a  disease  having  its  seat  in  the  hrsin,  or  organ  by 
the  medium  of  which  these  tempestuous  passions,  ambition,  &c. 
manifest  themselves,  then  M.  Villermay^s  inference  is  unques- 
tionably sound ;  but  it  is  positively  absurd  when  applied  to 
his  own  view  of  its  abdominal  seat.  How  can  ambition,  dis- 
putes, or  political  revolutions,  possibly  reach  the  stomach,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  the  mind  ? 

M.  Yillermay  goes  on,  unconsciously  adding  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  disavows,  and  states,  in  opposition  to  his 
own  view,  that  Hypochondriasis  chooses  its  victims  chiefly 
among  literary  men,  poets,  artists,  and  those  who  are  engag- 
ed in  severe  study,  and  who  are  remarkable  for  an  ardent  and 
lively  imagination.  The  mode  of  life  which  such  individuals 
habitually  lead  is  itself  a  very  potent  cause  of  cerebral  dis- 
ease. How  often  do  we  observe  them,  intensely  absorbed  in 
the  creations  of  their  own  fancy,  engage  in  the  severest  and 
most  protracted  study,  especially  towards  night,  allotted  by 
nature  for  repose,  till  the  brain  gets  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  irregular  action,  which  ceases  not  with  the  removal 
of  its  first  cause,  and  effectually  banishes  that  sleep  and  re- 
pose of  which  they  stand  so  much  in  need.  Is  it  wonderful, 
then,  admitting  the  cerebral  seat  of  Hypochondriasis,  that 
such  causes  should  often  give  rise  to  the  disease  in  its  most 
obstinate  and  intrfiotafale  form  ? 
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Aoaong  the  e>icciHngy  ako,  as  well  as  among  the  preiUpda- 
%  cau$^%  those  whkth  act  directly  upon  the  itiind  and  its 
material  oi^gan  stand  preHemioent,  as  is  eilce  aacfre  didtinetly 
fUroved  by  M.  Villermay.  He  gives  the  history  of  about  farty 
cases ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  paiticular  notion  that  there  b 
SGarcely  one  of  them  which  does  not  appeiEir  lo  have  been»  in 
part  at  least,  produced  by  anxiety  of  mind,  W^  Are  Ih^re^ 
fiore  not  aurprised  to  find  him,  wiUi  his  usual  a(Curac}i  of  ob» 
aenralion,  enumerating  mental  distress^  the  torments  pp  tunl»- 
tion,  the  loss  of  parents,  of  a  darling  clukU  of  a  friend  or  b^ 
nrfactor,  reverses  of  fortuM»  unrequited  ^ve,  the  diuly  in- 
dulgenoe  cf  anger,  the  tornients  of  eqvy  and  of  jealousy* 
political  chagrin,  the  terrible  effects  of  foreign  invaaoOi  dvil 
broils,  &c.  &c.,  as  the  most  flruitful  sources  of  thi9  and  other 
nervoUa  diseases )  and  we  leave  to  the  reader  again  to  decide 
whether  such  exciting  causes  are  best  calculated  to  f^ect  die 
brain  or  the  abdewinal  viscera* 

We  have  borrowed  thus  liberally  from  M.  Villermay,  . 
chiefly  that  we  might  not  be  suspected  of  twisting  facts  to 
support  our  own  theory ;  and  we  have  left  no  room  to  add 
any  thing  from  our  own  experience,  farther  thad  to  say,  thkt 
one  of  many  cases  which  have  came  under  our  notice,  ahd 
which  arose  from  grief  and  mental  fatigue,  terminated  in 
apoplexy,  after  occasional  attacks  of  epistaxis,  and  the  a^pean 
ance  of  other  symptoms  indicating  an  affection  of  the  bl*ain, 
while  the  functions  of  digestion,  &p.  were  scarcely  at  sAl  iiiu 
puri4 ;  thus  shewing  in  the  clearest  manner  the  true  seat  of 
the  disease. 

Heading  medical  works  is  anoth^  very  prdiific  cause  of  Hy* 
pochoadriasis,  the  chief  action  of  ^hich  is  undoubtedly  oto 
the  mind  and  bndn.  Few  medical  men  escape  a  greater  or 
leas  degree  of  it  onoommendngth^r  professional  studies ;  and 
as  it  is  in  them  purely  a  disease  of  the  mind,  the  subject  of 
their  alarm  varies  as  they  proceed  from  the  study  of  ctoe  dan*, 
gerous  malady  to  that  of  another.  Thus,  Falret  tells  us, 
that  when  the  celebrated  Corvisart  fixed  strongly  the  attention 
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of  his  pupik  upon  the  organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  a  true 
epidemic  of  Hypochondrians  was  obserred  to  prevail ;  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  in  all  of  them  a  fear  of  dying  of  disease  o{ 
the  heart ;  and  that,  when  Bayle,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  the 
earnest  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  consideration  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  they  also  became  hypochondriacal, 
and  fancied  themselves  dying  of  phthisis.*  This  fact  also 
shews  that  the  affection  is  truly  one  of  the  organ  of  mind,  and 
not  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  body,  over  whose  functions 
the  brain  is  known  to  preside. 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged,  that  many  causes  which  exerl 
no  immediate  influence  on  either  mind  or  brain,  nevertheless 
sometimes  occasion  Hypochondriasis,  and  it  may  be  thence  in. 
ferred  that  its  corporeal  seat  is  not  cerebral.  To  this  we 
answer,  that  there  are  many  indirect  causes  of  this  as  of  every 
other  disease,  which,  taken  alone,  throw  no  light  upon  its  seat. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  sudden  retrocession  of 
eruptions,  the  suppression  of  accustomed  evacuations,  seden- 
tary life,  abuse  of  spirituous  or  vinous .  liquors,  &c.  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  among  the  occasional  causes  of  Hypo- 
chondriasis, but  might  with  much  greater  propriety  be  rankl- 
ed among  those  of  disease  in  general,  since  they  act  not  upon 
any  part  in  particular,  but  upon  that  which  is  either  constitu- 
tionally or  accidentally  the  weakest  and  most  susceptible  of  a 
morbid  change ;  and  as  the  weak  part  differs  in  every  indi- 
vidual, hence  the  variety  of  diseases  to  which  the  same  getie^ 
ral  cause  may  give  rise.  The  suppression  of  hemorrhcids,  for 
instance,  will  in  one  individual  give  rise  to  apoplexy,  in 
another  to  inflammation  of  the  chest,  and  in  a  third  to 
dropsy ;  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  mere  knowledge 
of  hemorrhoids  being  suppressed  is  not  sufficient  to  inform  us 
what  part  is  to  suffer  the  consequences.  When  such  general 
causes,  therefore,  do  produce  Hypochondriacs,  we  can  fairly 
infer,  tha^  there  must  be  some  weakness  or  predispoution  to 


*  Fftliet  de  1*  Hypochondrie,  et  du  Suicide,  p.  389. 
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disease,  either  natural  or  superinduced,  in  that  organ  in  which 
it  has  its  primary  seat ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  them  afohe 
what  that  organ  is,  or  where  it  is  situated. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  both  the  physician  and 
physiologist  must  have  gone  along  with  us ;  but  we  propose 
now  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  show,  by  means  of  the  very 
sameprindple,  hitherto  so  fruitful  in  valuable  results,  that  the 
organ  of  Cautiousness  is  the  individual  part  of  the  brain,  an 
affection  of  which  is  alone  essential  to  Hjrpochondriaas  ;  and 
here,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  followed  by  the  Phrenologist  alone, 
since,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Phrenology,  the 
first  obstacle  still  applies  in  its  full  force.  In  point  of  factj 
however,  the  reasons  assignable  for  tliis  allocation  are  equal 
in  kind,  number,  and  cogency,  to  those  already  assigned  for 
considering  it  generally  as  an  affecdon  of  the  brain.  Fear,  or 
apprehennon  of  some  kind  or  otb^,  b  the  only  neroer-faxling 
symptom ;  and  the  feeliog  of  fear  is  manifested  by  the  organ 
of  Cautiousness  alone,  and  therefore  ought  to  become  diseased 
only  in  consequence  of  an  affection  of  that  organ.  Most  of 
the  causes  too  are  such  as  directly  stimulate  this  faculty  to 
its  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  sometimes  it  is  the  bodily  health 
which  is  the  subject  of  apprehension,  at  other  times  it  is 
the  fear  of  di'^raee,  and  at  other  times  the  suspicion  of  plots 
and  nefarious  designs.  These  phenomena  are  beautifully  ac- 
counted for  by  die  situation  of  the  organ  of  Cautiousness. 
Thus,  on  one  side  of  it,  we  have  the  organ  of  Conscientious- 
ness, the  morbid  activity  of  which,  combined  with  that  of 
Cautiousness,  gives  rise  to  that  form  of  the  disease  character- 
iaed  by  remorse  and  self-condemnation  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  On  the  lower  side  of  it  we  have  the  organ  of  Seore- 
tifveness,  which,  when  chiefly  affected,  gives  rise  to  suspicion, 
and  to  the  f^prehenaon  of  plots  laid  against  life  or  happiness. 
At  its  posterior  part  we  find  Love  of  Approbation,  which, 
joined  to  Cautiousness,  gives  rise  to  a  third  form  characteris- 
ed by  the  fear  of  dishonour  and  disgrace.  Not  far  distant 
we  find  also  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  disease  of  which, 
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jQinQd  to,  that  of  CautiousneBs,  gives  rue  to  tb^  fear  of  pover* 
tj  and  ruin  whkh  is  so  often  pbserred  to  distingfuiab  B^p9»> 
chondriasis ;  thus  affording  a  striking  eonfirmatioa  of  its  f^tv^ 
liar  seat. 

Supposing  it  to  be  principally  an  affection  of  ibe  orgaa,.^ 
Cautiousness,  we  also  peroave  at  once  how  it  haf^pens  that 
.the  intellectual  faculties  often  retain  their  vigour  unimptttfed 
and  their  functions  unaltered^  and  that  the  patient  ja  as  sensN 
ble  and  raticmal  as  ever  on  any  subject  unccMmected  with  the 
ground  of  his  apprehenffloo ;  and  we  also  see  not  only  tb^ 
inutility,  but  the  jponti ve  mischief,  of  treating  the  indii^iild 
as  if  his  fears  were  purdy  ima^naiy,  when  his  own  ootfscioiiSe 
ness  tells  him  so  strongly  that  they  are  real.  But  Q«ir  limits 
being  nearly  exhausted,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  on  to  thehnt 
branch  of  inquiry,  and  to  show  that  the  modus  op&rMiddi  ef 
those  remedies  which  have  been  most  suceessful  in  thie  cune 
of'  tl)e  disease,  affords  a}so  the  most  direct  and  powerful  ain^ 
port  to  the  idea  which  we  entertain  of  its  seat  But  here  tiio 
we  must  be  brief. 

The  first  and  most  indiifiensable  requisite  for  curing  Hjs- 
pochondriasis  is  tl^  discovery  and  lepi^val  of  the  cxcitiiig 
causes.  These  we  have  already  seen  to  be^  in  general,  sucbas 
act  upon  the  mind. and  its  material  organ,  ratbto  than  updn 
the.visceraof  the  abdomen;  anditisofnosknallimporlamteJlD 
be  aware  of  this  fact,  otherwise  the  ex<stii^  csanse  Iniy  inad- 
vertently be  left  in  full  activity,  and  eons^uently  the  htihit 
devised  remedies  prove  of  np  avail.  lo  mote  (Am  one  in. 
jBtance^  which  has  come  under  our  own  observation,  tl^ 
mistake  has  actut^ly  happened*  Tonics,  Intters^  and  exiticiM, 
were  prescribed,  but  with  little  good  effect ;  and  the  gencinl 
health  suffered  severely,  until  accidental  chiUge  of  eio- 
cumstanoes  relieved  the  mind,  by  removing  the  eauae,  and 
then  a  cure  speedily  followed.  Whieh  of  the  two  theories  tf 
the  disease  is  most  like]y  to  lead  to  the  diaeoVery  of  thb  4nie 
cause  we  leave  the  reader  to  determine  flhom  the  datii  abeady 
before  him. 
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There  is  aliaoit  bo  dloeaae  id  Wlmlt  tte  aidof  Aiedidne  hds 
beea  cxf  lees  use  than  in  that  ikow  under  coflsiderBtioB.  lieU- 
tmid  fsirly  advises  the  hypochDndriac»  as  h&  best  remedy,  tb 
fly  team  the  physician  and  from  medicine^  Fuge  medkos  et 
vudkamma  i  and  Tissot  tells  us,  <^  Ji  vero  morbus  prof edo 
<*  reMU^  et  via  Mraiioms  capwcP  Gonaderihg,  bowevier,  the 
number  of  cures  accomplished  by  ilature  alone^  and  the  prbof 
which  this  affords^  that  ithere  is  no  intractable  quality  ihhe- 
rent  in  the  disease  itsdff,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  Want 
of  success  has  arisoi  very  much  frcnn  an  erroneous  method  of 
Gure^  founded  on  erroneous  views  tt  the  seat  and  nature  of 
the  disease.  If,  for  example^  it  is»  as  we  contend,  a  cerebral 
Infection,  and  a  physician  has  been  accitetomed  to  treat  it  as 
stomachic^  his  want  of  success  is  eiisily  accounted  for ;  and, 
on  rafemng  to  medical  works  in  f;6tteral»  it  will  be  seeii  thilt 
thLi^has  ^een  the  case  to  a  considelriible  extent ;  and  i!t  will 
afao  be  £Mnd  that,  while  solely  stomachic  remedies  weice  df 
no  use^  those  whicb»  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  acted 
upon  the  nund  and  brain,  were  invariably  productive  of  the 
best  effects. 

It  might  be  supp<»sed  that  we  diould  here  enter  into  a  &L 
tussion  of  thet  medical  treatment  in  detail.  This,  however, 
nmther  our  limits  nor  our  inclination  will  permit  We  are 
anxious  that  every  educated  person,  should  know  enough  bf 
the  coDBtitutton  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  the  diseases  io 
which  it  is  sutgect,  to  enable  him  more  completely  to  second 
•  the  intentions  of  nature  la  avoidbg  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
in  eo4>perating  in  the  woik  of  his  own  restoration,  and  in  the 
vational  tMitm^t  of  sick  friends  or  dependanlts ;  but  We 
are  no  advocates  finr  dldbbling  in  medidile.  The  medkci  re- 
medies for  the  present  disease  must  obviously  be  as  various 
as  the  causes  and  UKb  of  morbid  acticm  are  different,  and 
to  a4)ust  their  adnunistration  to  partieukr  cases,  therefore, 
reqiurss  that  ktiowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  remedies  to  par- 
ticular states  of  the  system  which  none  but  a  professional 
man  can  attain.    The  oi^gan  affected  being  the  same,  and  the 
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functions  thereby  disordered  being  also  the  same,  whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  obvious  that  the  prominent  sjrmptoms  must 
be  the  same,  and,  trusting  to  these,  .the  unprofessional  reader 
might  be  iq)t  to  prescribe  the  same  treatment,  for  an  affection 
of  the  organ  depending  upon  an  inflammatory  as  for  one  de- 
pepding  on  a  .mere  nervous  excitement,  and  hence  much  mis- 
chief might  be  done.  This,  subject  we  cannot  now  pursue, 
and  therefore  pass  on  to  that  part  of  the  treatment  which  b 
api^icable  to  every  case,  since  its  efficacy  depends  only  on 
avoiding. any  injurious  stimulus  to  (he  part  diseased,  which 
may  in  general  be  done  if  we  are  acquainted  with  its  func- 
tions and.  its  relations  to  external  nature. 
;  For  example,  if  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  are 
the  organs  chiefly  afiected,  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  functions  of.  these  and  the  other  phrenological  faculues, 
would  not  have  much  difiiculty  in  avoiding  every  thing  cal- 
culiKied  to.  excite. these  to  activity,  and  to  increase  the  painful 
remorse  and  contrition  already  so  hurtful  to  the  patient,  or 
in.  gently  stimulating  the  other  sentiments  of  Hope,  Venera- 
tion, Benevolence,  and  also  the  intellectual  faculties,  so  as  to 
leave  those  diseased  as  much  as  possible  at  rest,  and  to 
sustain  and  cheer  hib  mind  by  opposite  emotions.  If, 
again,  Secretiveness  was  joined  in  diseased  activity  to  Cau- 
tiousness, and  the  patient  spenl^  his  days  and  nights  in  sleep, 
less  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  conspirades,  the  iPhrenolo- 
gist  would  have  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  whole  range  of 
these  faculties,  and. in  subduing  their  activity,  by  leaving 
thiem  without  external  objects,  and  by  exciting  others  to  a 
higber.  degree.  And,  in  like  manner,  whatoEer  the  diseased 
feelings  are,  he  would  be  able  to  see  their  scope  and  to  avoid 
their  exdtement. 

Apotber  advantage  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  philo- 
sophy of.  mind  affi^rds,  is  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  us 
to. avQid. many  other  sources. of  irritation  tending  to  inci^ease 
the  disease*  Thus  knowing  the  intimate  connexion  and  mu- 
tual influence  existing  between  the  mind  and  briun,  we  per- 
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ceive  at  once,  that  whatever  in  any  way  increases  or  keeps  up 
the  action  of  the  brain  beyond  a  proper  degree,  whether  it  is 
grief,  fear,  anxiety,  reading,  thinking,  or  writing  at  unsea- 
sonable hours,  or  the  irritaUon  of  bad  digestion,  or  other  se- 
condary causes  operating  upon  a  naturally  active  brain,  inu3t 
be  carefully  guarded  against  in  attempting  its  cure.  In  cases 
clearly  arising  from  sympathy  with  •  deranged  digestion,  it 
often  happens,  from  inattention  to  this  constitution  of  mind, 
and  from  an  idea  that  the  real  disease  being  in  the.  stomachy 
no  harm  can  be  done  by  leaving  the  brain  to  itself,  that  the 
affection  of  the  latter  is  altogether  overlooked,  and  the  dift- 
ease  aggravated  by  its  injudicious  exercise ;  and  thus  actual 
organic  disease  of  the  latter  is  often  induced,  where,  with  a 
little  attention,  it  might  have  been  prevented. 

In  conformity  with  the  cerebral  theory  of  Hypochondriasis, 
we  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Dr  Cullen,  in  consider- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  mind  as  **  the  most  important  article 
^*  of  our  practice  in  this  disease.^*  He  adds,  in  talking  of 
watering-places,  that  they  do  greatly  more  good  by  enter- 
taining and  relieving  the  mind,  than  by  the  mere  virtues 
of  the  mineral  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated.  This 
opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  the  well-known  fact,  that 
there  is  no  cure  to  be  found  for  those  pretty  numerous  cases 
originaUng  in  sudden  retirement  from  occupation  and  activi- 
ty to  idleness  and  indolence,  as  in  a  person  retiring  from  bu- 
siness, or  a  soldier  at  the  end  of  an  active  campaign,  unless 
some  new  stimulus  to  the  mind  can  be  brought  into'  play: 
When  the  rich  merchant  retires  from  the  toils  of  business  to 
seek  the  otium  cum  dignitate  of  a  country  life,  it  is  not  the 
stomach  which  first  complmns  of  the  change  ;  it  is  the  weaiy 
mind  alone  which,  left  without  an  object  to  expetid  its  ener. 
gies,  is  beset  with  ennui  and  tedium  ritas,  and  the  bodily 
ailments  are  the  result  of  the  universal  sympathy  of  the 
brain  with  all  otlier  parts  of  the  system  ; — and,  in  allusion  to 
this  fact,  BagUvi,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  exclaims. 
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Siqaidem  fittari  yix  pQaMin>  quanlinn  yerUt  mediei  d<miiii«itur  io 
vitam    eegrotautisj  ejusqae  phantafiiam  Iransmutent :    Medicus  I 

Damque  in  sermone  potens^  et  artium  suadendi  peritissimus^  tan« 
^  tan  vtra  dioendi  fiEUHiitate  medicameDtis  sub  adstmit,  et  tantara 
'^  doctrion  8U»  fidem  in  ttgvp  excitatj  ut  iaterdara  vel  abjectunmis 
*'  remediis  difficiles  morboe  superaverit ;  quod  mediei  doctiores^  sed 
''  in  dicendo  laDguidi,  molles^  ac  pene  emortui  nobilioribus  phaima- 
**  cia  pnestare  non  potatfnint"* 

Othtar  obsenratiDns  oOeur  ta  us ;  but  ift  raual  conclude 

wkh  adding,  that  tniveUiag,  viding  on  henebaek,  and  other 

kinds  of  exerdae,  have  been  found  useM  auadliariea  in  eta^ct 

proportion  to  die  degree  in  which  thejr  occupy  and  disldract 

the  mind,  and  that  local  remedies,  applied  to  the  head,  have 

not  unfipequently  been  most  effectual  eved  in  relieying  the 

dyspeptic  and  other  secondary  symptoms. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
ON  ADH£»YENK0a. 


This  propensity  differs  from  Fhiloprogenitiveness,  discussed 
in  our  last  Number  (Article  1st),  in  two  material  points. 
Though, .  like  the  other,  it  is  of  itself  an  instinctive  feeling, 
impdliikg  us  to  attadi  omselves  somewhere,  to  seek  among 
our  &llow-4sreatttres.an  oljgect  of  love,  and  possesses  no  dis« 
eiimiaation  in  itself  of  the  qualities  of  the  object  to  be 
sought,  it  is  never  so  compulsory  or  so  circumscribed  a  feel- 
ing as  the  other^  but  b  always  ^pable  of  being  directed  by 
othec  powers  to  one  ofayeot  in  preference  to  another;  It  even 
requires  to  be  so  dureofted,  and  oin  hardly  subrist  in  much 
activity^  or  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  aid  of  some 
other  ifeeling  or  smtiment  Thus^  we  may  be  attached  to 
others  by  gratitude  for  benefits  received, — ^in  which  case  this 

*  BagliYus  de  Praxi  Medica^  p.  138. 
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pow^  acts  11^  sttbordioation  to  .Goiisoientiou0iieM9*-M)r  to  those ' 
from  whom  we  expect  benefits  in  future,  in  which  case  it  is 
aided  by  Acqui^tivenessi,  Self Jo¥<,  and  Hope^-«H>r  to  Aose 
in  whom  we  oonfide  as  a  ptoteetsofi  fmm  evil,  when  it  is 
^reot^d  by  Cautiousness.  These  are  prohftbly  the  senti^ 
m^ts  which  first  direct  or  inspiie  filial  aSetitm ;  but  'diey 
are  auxiUafies  merely,  the  Irue  seat  of  all  affsction  being  in 
Adbestveness.  FiaaUy,  it  is  iiilited  wMi  the  sexual  propeii*. 
sity,  and  joins  with  die  organ  of  that  feeling  in  produdin^tlie 
passion  of  Love.  When,  however,  this  propensity  has-  been 
ODoe  excited,  and  diraoled,  by  whatever  means,  towards  a  par'- 
ticular  object,  die  attaobinettt  which  it  iosprca  mayteonti&ne 
lo^g  after  diefirs^  moving  cause,  die  fSediings  which  Mginal*- 
ly  directed  our  choice,  have  ceased  to  operate. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  very  n^ar  and  intimate  connexions 
that  ibis  propensity  shews  itsiflf,-*«Tt  leads  us  to  attach  our- 
selves to  many  who  possess  no  such  strong  claims  upon  our 
vqpu!d,-««Bd  leads  to  the  formation  of  Ariendships  whenever 
llMre  exists  a  {xraper  adaptaticn  eC  qualities  and  affections. 
The  maaner  in  wlndi  we  ^are  .guided  in  our  choice  of  friends 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  ooncieived  Ivam  the  instances  above 
given.  Bat  there  >are  no  pules  invariddy  appIioaUe,  imd 
every  case  must  be  determined  by  its  own  drcHmstances^  Iq 
some  instances  we  seek  to  attach  ourselves  to  those  whose 
mentid  qnalitiss  most  nearly  resemble  our  own.  Those  in 
nrfiein  Love  of  Approbatio|i  is  strong  will  seek  those  whose 
sentiments  are  most  in  unison  with  theirs;  for  to  such  even  a 
diferenoe  of  ofnnioD  is  painful,  as  implying  a  certain  degree 
of  disappvobation.  They,  in  whom  that  sentiment  is  weak j 
en  .the<other  hand,  and  who  pospess  a  large  Comfaolivenesa, 
will  look  iipoa  aiidi  a  oommeooe  of  sendmeDt  as  utterly  in^ 
sipad,  and  seek  a  companon  who  will  present  some  scope  for 
opposition  of  opinion,  and  affixd  exercise  to  their  combative 
and  atgomentative  powers.  It  has  been  observed,  that  those 
who  are  largely  endowed  with  Self»e$teem  are  not  fand  of 
the  society  of  each  other.     The  proud  are  best  pleased  with 
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the  conversation  of  the  humble,  who  will  be  acquiescing  in 
their  opinions  and  submissive  to  their  humours.  Thej  in 
whom  the  sentiment  of  veiieration  is  strong  will  endeavour 
to  attach  themselves  to  men  of  superior  intellect,  or  of  high 
rank,  or  those  possessed  of  any  quality  of  mind  or  .outward 
estate  to  which  they  attach  a  feeling  of  dignity,  or  greatness. 

The  other  circumstance  which  distinguishes  this  propensity 
from  the  former  is  this,»-that  while  our  attachment  to  chil- 
dren, at  least  to  our  own  children,  is.  absolute  and  unoopdi- 
tional,  and  is  independent,  at  least  in  its  first  and  strongest 
degrees,  of  any  return  of  affection  from  the  child,  who,  at  the 
time  when  he  most  requires  the  cares  of  a  parent,  is  incapa- 
ble of  appicciating  their  value,  or  of  making  any  kind  of  re- 
turn ;  Adhesiveness,  on. the  other  hand,  is  seldom,  I  may, 
perhaps,  say  never,  complete,  unless  the  love  be  in  some 
measure  mutual,  or  believed  at  least  to  be  so.  One  great 
desire  of  our  being  is,  doubtless,  the  beaoin  daimer^  the 
need  or  desire  of  an  object  on  whom  we  may  bestow,  our 
a£Pections ;  but  to  render  this  the  more  strongs  and  to  bind 
us.to  one  another  by  a  twofold  cord,  there  is  another  desire 
which  is  the  very  converse .  of  this,  the  besom  d'etre  aimi. 
I  at  one  time  thought  that  this  proceeded  from  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ;  but  I  am  now  inclined,  by  a  variety  of  ^  consi- 
derations, to  think  that  it  dqiends  upon  Adhesiveness,  and 
that  both  the  desire  of  loving  and  the  desire  of  being  belov- 
ed originate  from  the  same  root,  and  are  functions  jdepen- 
dent  upon  the  same  organ. 

There  are  many  of  both  sexes  who  have  a  very  strong  de- 
sire to  be  admired,  but  who  do  not  care  for  being  loved. 
In  women,  this  leads  to  coquetry-«4Uid,  if  carried  too  far,  is 
apt  to  have  a  very  unfavourable  effect  on  the  happiness  and 
respectability  of  thar  lives.  It  induces  them  to  put  on  airs 
to  dttract  the  notice  of  those  on  whom,  they  have.no  serious 
demgns,  and  on  whom  they  never  mean  to  bestow  any  of  .their 
favours.  .  They  may  thus  invade  the  peace  of  many  a  ha|>. 
less- youth,  while  they  have  no  other,  object  than. the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  their  vanity,  or  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour.  This 
is  not  confined  to  the  female  sex.  Unfortunately  there  are 
male  coquets  as  well  as  femaley-^and,  if  possible,  they  are 
still  more  contemptible. 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into  any  expontion  of  the  mys- 
teries of  coquetry,  my  purpose  being  merely  to  prove,  that 
the  desire  of  admiration  and  the  desire  of  being  beloved  are 
different  desires,  and  are  not  necessarily  found  togetho*; 
that  they  bear  no  constant  proportion  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  that  the  conclusion  is,  that  they  are  dis-  tinct  m- 
nifestati<»)s,  and  depend  upon  separate  organs. 

Again,  I  think,  it  will  appear  from  observation  to  be 
equally  clear,  that  the  desire  of  loving  and  the  desire  of  be- 
ing beloved  do  always  accompany  each  other,  and  that  they 
bear  to  each  other  a  constant  and  invariable  proportion,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  depend  on  the  same  original 
power  or  organ.  There  is  no  instance  whatever  of  any  per- 
son whose  affections  are  strong,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time 
not  desirous  of  a  return  of  affection ;  neither  is  there  any 
instance  of  one  who  is  extremely  anxious  to  attract  the  regard 
and  the  love  of  others,  who  is  at  the  same  time  devoid  of  af. 
fection  for  them.  They  who  are  of  a  heartless  disposition, 
whose  affections  are  cotd  and  languid,  care  not  for  the  love  of 
others ;  while,  to  those  of  a  contrary  nature,  the  possession 
of  the  affections  of  those  whom  they  love  forms  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  their  existence.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  for  supposing  Adhesiveness  to  be  a  double 
propensity,  atiaching  us  to  others  by  a  mutually,  attractive 
influence,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  illustrate  this  farther,  in 
considering  what  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  instance. of  this 
power — I  mean  that  attachment  which  takes  place  between 
two  individuals  of  opposite  sex,  and  which  leads,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  to  union  by  marriage. 

Shakspeare  seems  almost  to  have  anticipated  the  inqui- 
ries of  Phrenology  in  the  question  which  he  proposes  with 
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regard  to  the  origin  of youthfni lo^e— or,. as JieeiipiiMMo  kj* 

<<  Toy  ^e,  -where  is  Famcv  brdd, 
'^  In  the  hearty  or  in  the  head  ; 
''  How  begot^  how  Doarished  Y* 

To  us,  the  answer  does  not  appear  entirely  satisfactoiy ; 

but  it  was  perfaf^s  as  ntuch  so  as  could  be  ^ven  in  the  days 

of  Shakspeare.     He  eould  go  no  fiEuiher  dum  outwvird  ttuu 

nifestalaon,  and  he  has  mentioned  two  drcumstances  which 

distinguish  the  passion;  its  intimate  oomienon  wilii  4lie 

organs  of  sight,  and  its  transitory  existence,  fading  ahmwt  in 

the  moment  when  k  reaches  to  its  denred  oonsummatimi  :—»• 

''  It  is  eDgendered  ta  the  5^^*- 
'^  By  gazing  fed  i'-'HiiaA  i^ncy  dm 
"  In  the  crao/e— -where  it  lies." 

We  are  now,  perhaps,  able  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  the 
subject,  though,  so  far  as  this  description  goes,  we  have  no- 
thing to  object  to  its  accuracy.  We  may  only  remark  in 
passing,  that  we  may  perhaps  now  answer  more  confidently 
one  of  the  questions  proposed  as  to  the  origin  of  Fancy. 

The  same  end  is  often  brought  about  by  various  means ; 
and  a  union  between  the  sexes  comes  recommended  to  us  by 
such  a  variety  of  motives  and  feelings,  that  it  is  hard,  or  per- 
haps imposuble,  to  say  when  or  how  love  first  enters  the  heart. 
But,  if  I  was  asked  at  what  particular  period  the  emotion 
first  begins  to  take  that  decided  hold  of  Uie  mind  as  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  passion,— when  it  is  that  simple  liking 
begins  tojripen  into  love,—- 1  would  be  inclined  to  answer,  that 
it  is  at  the  moment  when,  in  addition  to  any  other  feelings 
which  may  attract  us  towards  such  an  object,  the  affection  of 
Adhesiveness  is  called  into  a  state  of  activity ;  and,  for  rea- 
sons  which  will  be  afterwards  moitioned,  thb  affection  is  sel- 
dom exdted  to  a  fuU,  ap  unreserved,  or  a  permanent  state  of 
action,  unless  when  the  sentiment  is  in  some  respect  mutual. 
We  may  often  be  struck  with  admiration  of  one  who,  we  find, 
is  utterly  cold  and  indifferent  towards  us ;— -in  such  case  our 

■  VUt  Johnm**  XHedimuf. 
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affcetioas  are  sddom  irretrievably  engaged  \  nor,  in  the  gene- 
ral eaee,  do  we  alkm  them  to  become  8o  until  we  first  begin 
to  saspect  that  an  object,  in  other  respects  worthy  of  oUr  de- 
sires, entertains  for  us  a  kindred  affection.  I  would  not  say, 
certainly,  that  this  is  always  the  case ;  there  are  exceptions, 
doubtless,  which  may  deserve  to  be  separately  considered ; 
but,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  cir- 
cumstanoe  which  deddes  and  rivets  our  choice— this,  the 
spark  which  sets  fire  to  the  train,  and  induces  us  to  yield  our- 
selves entirely  to  lovers  deiicioos  dream  ;  and  how  suddenly, 
how  rajridly,  and  how  irretrievably,  love  may  fix  itself  in  the 
mind,  we  have  only  to  look  at  actual  life,  and  the  evidence  of 
every  day^s  experience,  to  be  satisfied. 

I  wish  to  describe  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  passion 
upon  those  in  whom  it  exists  in  its  most  genuine  purity ;  in 
those  whose  powers  and  sentiments  are  already  fully  develop- 
ed and  prepared  for  th&r  ofiice,  but  are  as  yet  unworn  and 
unsullied,— free  from  the  contaminating  taint  of  vice,— free 
even  from  that  experience  whidi  is  conristent  with  virtue,—- 
retuning  all  their  original  freshness  and  bloom,  as  when  they 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  bountiful  Creator.  Let  us  eon» 
aider  what  are  the  powers  which  are  concerned  in  the  passion, 
and  we  will  cease  to  wonder  at  its  occasional  violence,  or  at 
the  influence  which  it  has^  in  all  ages,  possessed  over  man- 
kind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  that  the  first  origin  and 
root  from  which  all  affection  of  this  kind  takes  its  rise  is  the 
amadve  propenrity.  This  seems  to  operate,  not  merely  in  its 
own  direct  way,  in  giving  rise  to  the  sexual  feeling,  but  in- 
directly in  stimulating  to  increased  activity  all  the  other 
powers  and  sentiments  which  can  in  any  respect  be  brought 
into  oo-opeiBtion  with  it.  The  original  and  direct  action  of 
this  propenaty,  when  unconnected  with  the  sentiments,  is 
always  the  feeling  of  animal  desire;  but,  in  its  indirect 
eibcts,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  and  subtle  flame,  pervading  every 
faculty  and  feeling  of  our  nature,^-rai8ing  them  to  a  more 
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sensitive  and  eveo  a  more  delicate  actipii,  and  melt^ag  a^d 
aoaalganiiating  thie  whole  into  one  h^monious  tid?  of  pleasing 
emotion.  Sbakepeare,  in  language  almost  phrenologieal,  has 
told  us  that 


rf 


Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 


''  Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain, 

"  But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elementg, 

''  Courses  as  swift  as  thought  through  every  poweTy 

'^  And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

"  Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

"  It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye : 

'^  A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind  ; 

"  A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound 

''  When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopped  ; 

''  Love's  feeling  is- more  soft  and  sensible, 

*'  Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails ; 

*'  Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste ; 

'*  For  valour,  is  not  lore  an  Hercules, 

'^  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesnerides  ? 
Subtle  as  Sphinx,  as  sweet  ana  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair  ; 

*'  And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

"  Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony." 

But  although  this  propensity  be  the  orig^al  root  from 
which  the  passion  of  love  takes  its  rise,  we  consider  its  pro- 
per md  only  fixed  and  permanent  seat  to  lie  in  the  organ 
of  Adhesiveness^-^giving  rise  to  that  twofold  desire  of  lov- 
ing,  and  of  being,  loved,  which  is  so  strongly  interwoven  with 
our  nature.  This,  when  excited  to  full  activity  by  the  sexual 
propensity,  we  consider  the  centre  of  true  affection,  all  the 
ojtW  feelings  which  iire  concerned  being  auxiliaries  merely. 
Of  these  one  of  the  chief  is  the  Love  of  Approbation,  leading 
us  .to.  seek  the  good  opinion  or  esteem  of  those  we  love  or  ad- 
mire. Conscientiousness  itself  may  assist  in  persuading  us 
to  be  grateful,  and  in  satisfying  us  that  no  return  of  love 
and  tenderness  that  we  can  bestow  is  too  great  a  recompence 
to  be  offered  to  him  or  her  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  us.  Next  to  this  Hope  is  excited, — painting  the 
future  in  her  gayest  and  most  attractive  colours, — presenting 
to  our  minds  all  that  we  would  most  wish  to  believcy-^-affec- 
tion  that  is  never  to  be  shaken  by  time  or  circumstance,-*- 
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and  happiness  without  alloy,  that  is  to  end  only  with  life. 
BienevoleDce  is  also  active,  making  us  happy  in  the  belief 
that  we  are  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  another ; — Vene- 
ration is  probably  not  awanting,  leading  us  to  clothe  the  ob- 
jects of  ouc  affection  with  all  imaginable  excellence, — and  seU 
ting  them  before  us  as  the  first  of  earthly  creatures.  Ideality 
throws  an  enchantment  over  the  whole,— <iiscovering  to  us 
charms  and  beauties  which  are  invisible  to  other  eyes,^-and 
lending  to  eveiy  thing  connected  with  our  passion  and  its  ob^ 
ject  an  air  of  romantic  interest  which  belongs  not  to  any  of 
the  actnal  realities  of  life. — Concentrativeness  directs  the 
whole  of  these  powers  and  sentiments  with  their  full  force  to- 
wards a  single  object.  Lastly,  Firmness  comes  in  to  clench 
the  whole,  and  to  g^ve  permanence  and  stability  to  this  state 
of  the  affections,  which,  if  excited  in  the  full  and  undivided 
manner  we  have  supposed,  will  probably  endure  with  life  it- 
self, and  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  that  stroke  which  termi- 
nates our  mortal  existence. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  may  enable  us  to  account, 
in  a  manner  more  satisfactory  than  has  yet  been  done,  for 
that  phenomenon  which  doubtless  has  sometimes  occurred,  and 
which,  perhaps,  occurs  oftener  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
love  at  first  sight.     Suppose  a  pair,  in  whom  all  the  requiate 
feelings  are  perfect,  unengaged  with  any  other  object,  and 
with  sufficient  exterior  attractions,  to  meet  for  the  first  time; 
•—the  amative  propenrity,  in  particular,  (for  that  is  an  indis- 
pensable requisite),  being  arrived  at  its  full  maturity, — a  single 
interview,  and  almost  a  single  glance,  may  suffice  to  prove  to 
them  the  mutual  influence  of  these  upon  each  other.    All  the 
propensities  and  sentiments  possess  a  natural  language  which 
speaks  in  the  looks,  tones,  gestures,  and  expression  of  the 
countenance,  and  which  b  instinctively  felt  by  those  who 
have  ocnrreqxipding  feelings,  without  teaching,  or  the  use  of 
words*     A  youthful  pair  in  this  state  of  susceptiUIity  are 
attracted  to  one  another  as  strongly  and  naturally  as  iron  is 
to  the  magnet ;  and  this  mutual  attraction  having  once  taken 
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effect,  and  exdted  the  adhesive  propensity  to  action,  it  will 
probably,  if  not  hindered  or  interrupted  by  some  oppoang 
sentiment,  run  the  complete  course  of  the  other  powers  and 
sendments  we  have  mentioned,  undl  the  whole  soul  is  irre- 
trievably fixed  as  one  exclusive  object.  The  Juliet  of 
Shakspeare,  if  Shakspeare  be  allowed,  in  pourtraying  his  cha- 
racter, to  have  followed  nature,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  in 
pcnnt.  She  sees  Romeo  once,  and  but  once,  when  she  is  in- 
stantly  smitten, — ^he  has  but  time  to  declare  his  flame,  and 
to  imprint  upon  her  lips  the  first  kiss  of  love, — but  it  is  sufii- 
cient ;  she  catches  the  soft  infection,  and  her  love  blazes  up 
at  once  with  all  the  strength  of  a  confirmed  passion.  Even 
her  innocent  and  unsuspecting  nature  contributes  to  thi^ 
rapid  seizure  of  her  affections,  as  no  feeling  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture interferes  to  oppose  or  counteract  them.  Even  the  out- 
ward obstacles,  which  in  a  more  mature  and  prudent  mind 
might  have  produced  a  degree  of  hesitation  and  suspense, 
have  with  her  no  other  effect,  than  that  partial  covering  of  a 
flame  which  makes  it  bum  the  fiercer : 

**  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  sstuat  ignis." 
Instances  of  this  sometimes  appear  in  real  life,  when  per- 
sons of  either  sex,  even  those  of  the  most  sofl  and  yielding 
nature,  have,  in  a  very  short  intimacy  at  least,  if  not  in  a 
single  interview,  conceived  so  fixed  an  affection  towards  a 
particular  object,'that  no  argument  or  reasoning,  no  consi- 
derations of  prudence,  no  authority  of  parents  or  friends,  nor 
any  eartiily  concern  of  whatever  kind,  can  have  the  smallest 
effect  in  removing  it.  Love  will  not  ^<  be  controlled  by  ad- 
"  vice,"  nor  will  "  Cupid  our  mothers  obey.''  This  proves 
the  folly  of  those  persons  who  attempt  to  trade  and  trafliok 
in  affairs  of  the  affections,  and  who  would  make  the  feelings 
of  ardent  and  susceptible  youth  the  subject  of  commodity 
and  barter.  The  suddenness  and  violence  Kii  attachments 
like  this  induced  the  vulgar,  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  to  attri- 
bute  them  to  enchantment,  to  ^<  glamour^  to  potions,  and 
philtres.     It  led  the  poets  to  ascribe  them  to  the  darts  of 
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Cupid,  the  party  affected  being  taken  as  much  by  surprise, 
in  as  unforeseen  and  unexpected  a  way,  as  if  he  had  been 
wounded  by  the  stroke  of  an  arrow. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  be^des  the  affections,  I  have  men. 
tioned  all  the  sentiments  except  one,  namely.  Self-esteem,  as 
being  concerned  in  producing  the  pasiuon  of  love.  This,  how- 
ever, has  an  important  office  to  perform.  It  might  be  supposed 
that,  with  so  many  propensities  and  feelings  leading  all  in  one 
direction,  there  would  be  considerable  danger  of  a  too  great 
proneness  to  this  passion ;  and  instead  of  being  surprised  that 
unequal  and  ill-assorted  unions  shojiild  sometimes  take  place, 
our  cause  of  wonder  would  be  that  they  occur  so  seldom. 
We  do  not,  however,  hear  very  often  of  young  ladies  running 
away  with  handsome  footmen,  or  of  men  of  rank  marrying 
pretty  chambermiiids.  The  sentiment  which  prindpaUy 
stands  in  the  way  of  such  connexions  seems  to  be  Self-es- 
teem. It  Js  this  which  corrects  the  irregularities  to  which  the 
other  feelings  might  occasionally  tend,  and  leads  us  generally 
to  look  for  a  match  within  our  own  degree.  This  is  the  sen- 
tinel, as  it  were,  of  the  affections,  that  stands  at  the  very  en- 
trance, and  not  only  prevents  the  intrusion,  but  gives  the 
alarm  at  the  very  approach  of  the  foe  who  comes  not  recom- 
mended by  those  qualities  which  reason  and  duty  approve. 
This  sentiment  is  admirably  fitted  for  its  office,  and  leads  us 
as  much  to  avoid  those  who  are  higher  as  those  who  are 
much  beneath  us  in  rank,  birth,  fortune,  connexion,  educa- 
tion, and  qualities  of  mind,  so  as  to  render  a  match  obviously 
unsuitable  or  improper.  To  all,  but  particularly  to  the  fe- 
male sex,  a  proper  endowment  of  this  sentiment  is  invaluable ; 
and,  when  regulated  by  proper  principles,  it  forms  the  great 
guardian  of  female  virtue : 

"  For  whatsoe'er  the  sages  charjp^e  on  pride^ 
'*  The  angel's  fall,  and  twenty  raults  beside ; 
"  On  earth  I'm  sure,  'moog  us  of  mortal  calling, 
**  Pride  oft  saves  man,  and  woman  too,  from  falling." 

Even  when  an  object  appears  in  all  other  respects  unexcep- 
tionable, diis  sentiment  will  prevent  men,  but  more  particu- 
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larly  women,  from  yielding  a  too  ready  access  to  feelings 
which  might  otherwise  intrude,  until  they  ascertain,  or  think 
they  ascertain, .  the  grand  point  that  they  themselves  have 
made  that  impression  which  they  would  wish.  This  b  in 
many  cases  the  last  barrier;  and  when  this  is  broken  down,  or 
removed  by  a  full  and  free  confession,  or  by  that  sort  of  in- 
dication which  is  given  by  looks,-— and  which  women  are  pe« 
culiarly  skilled  in  managing,— we  are  then  apt  to  deliver  t>ur- 
selves  without  resistance  to  the  current  of  prevailing  feelings. 
When  Adhesiveness  is  once  gratified  with  that  which  it  so 
much  longs  for,  the  love  of  a  worthy  object,  and  the  sentinel, 
Self-esteem^  is  satisfied  or  lulled  asleep,  all  the  other  senti- 
ments are  probably  brought  into  a  state  of  activity,  produc- 
ing in  the  mind  a  state  of  ecstatic  delight  the  most  poignant 
and  irresistible  perhaps  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 
The  united  effect  of  these,  when  the  feelings  are  naturally 
strong,  and  strongly  excited,  is  perfectly  intoxicating.  -  No 
state  of  mind  probably  approaches  more  nearly  to  perfect  hap- 
piness than  that  of  the  first  full  conviction  of  our  possessing 
the  love  of  those  whom  we  most  love  and  admire.  We  feel 
as  if  in  a  new  world.  We  tread  the  air,  and  think  no  enter- 
prise too  great  for  us  to  attempt.  We  look  upon  kings  as 
our  inferiors,  and  regard  every  object  of  worldly  ambition 
with  the  utmost  contempt.  This  state  of  feeling  is  well 
described  by  our  national  bard,  who,  above  all  others,  is 
the  poet  of  the  affections : 

'*  If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 
"  One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

"  'Tie  where  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
'^  In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale 
'^  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  sentiment  is  the  genuine  dictate 

of  nature,  and  not  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 

the  poetry.     Of  the  same  kind  is  the  following  : 

*'  Gi'c  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en, 

''My  arms  about  my  deary  O, 
'*  And  warldly  cares,  and  warldly  men, 

^'  May  a'  gang  tapsalteerie  O  !" 
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I  have  supposed  Adhesiveness,  furnishing  the  two  strong 
desires  of  loving  and  of  being  loved,  to  be  the  centre  of  true 
aflection;  hut  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  thooiy  that,  in 
every  attachment  of  this  kind  between  persons  of  diffa^ent 
sex,  Amativeness  mingles  more  or  less  not  only  as  an  auxi^ 
Jiary,  but  as  the  very  first  impelling  principle  which  leEids  to 
their  union.  The  man  is  joined  to  the  woman  by  every  feel- 
ing  of  his  nature,  corpoceal  as  well  as  mental,  sa  that,  in  the 
strong  language  of  Genesis,  she  becomes  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  in 
the  <x>rporeal  part  of  the  feelings  there  is  any  impurity:  In 
this  propenfflty,  as  in  all  the  others,  it  may  be  received  as  an 
araom,  that  whatever  is  evil,  or  vidous,  or .  impure,  prooeed$ 
firom  an  abuse,  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  intention  of 
the  Author  of  our  nature.  Instead  of  the  mean  and  debasing 
idea,  that  love  is  merely  a  refinement  of  sensuality,  I  would 
consider  it  more  correct  to  adopt  the  very  reverse  of  the  pro- 
position, and  to  say  that  sensuality  is  a  vicious  abuse  of  feel* 
•iBgs  originally  bestowed  to  heighten  the  raptures  of  pure  and 
•virtuous  love.  Hpwever  that  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
most  delightful  influence  of  such  feelings  is  perfectly  compa- 
tible with  a  state  of  the  purest  virtue.  A  lover  is  long  satis* 
fied  with  favours  of  a  most  innocent  kind.  An  interchange 
of  kind  looks,  or  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  soft  hand  of  his 
mistress,  will  impart  the  truest  delight,  a  delight  that  will 
oven  dwell  with  him,  and  render  him  happy  during  many 
days  of  absence ;  and  he  would  regard  any  thought  of  aspir- 
ing to  any  farther  familiarity  as  a  sort  of  profanation.  This 
state  of  the  feelings  is  not  exceeded  in  true  pleasure  by  any 
thing  else  that  love  has  to  ofier.  ^<  Comme  ils  se  passent 
vit^,**  says  Florian,  "  ces  jours  si  beaux  qu^on  appelle  le 
terns  des  peines !  O  amour  si  je  te  regrette,  c^est  bien 
*^  moins  pour  tes  derniers  plaisirs,  que  pour  tcs  premiers  fa- 
"  veurs.'^ 

I  have  mentioned  the  glance  of  the  eye,  and  the  touch  of 
the  hand,  as  communicating  a  pleasure  which  has  its  first 
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source  in  Amativeness*  With  regard  to  the  former^  it  will 
probably  occur  to  those  who  have  attended  to  the  jikjAoLogj 
of  the  bnun,  that  this  eonesponds  with  the  fact^.that  the  op- 
tic nerves,  after  paadng  backwards  under  the  brain,  terminate 
in  the  ncUeSf  wUch  lie  in  the  dose  vicinity  of  the  cer^feUum- 
The  lover^s  gaze  is  fixed  and  eager,  which  has  led  the  poet  so 
often  quoted  to  say,  that  love  is  '<  engendered  in  the  eyes  ;^ 
and  that  it  is  by  <<  gazing  fed^  is  equally  correct,  as  ev^ 
look,  every  turn,  and  motion  of  the  beloved  object  displays 
some  new  charm,  and  adds  fuel  to  the  flwne  of  pasuon ;  and 
when  the  eyes  of  lovers  encounter,  it  would  seem  as  if  their 
very  souls  went  out  of  them  lo  meet  and  hold  intercourse  to- 
gether. Let  it  not  be  thought  that  such  glances  are  the 
mere  ognals  of  animal  desire,*—^'  the  obscure  prologue  to 
<*  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts.*^  It  is  only  so  in 
those  in  whom  the  lower  propensities,  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
are  predominant  and  paramount  But  when  there  is  a  fuU 
endowment  of  the  superior  sentiments,  the  eyes  express  aU 
these ;  and  when  the  amative  poopenstty  is  merdy  in  its  pro- 
per feroe  and  dc^gree,  it  gives,  instead  of  grossnessi  an  addi^ 
tional  tenderness^to  their  expressions,  perfectly  oonnstent  with 
the  most  refined  delicacy. 

The  effect  of  the  touch,  again,  arises  doubtless  from  some 
influence  of  the  cerebellum  on  the  nervous  system ;  and  this 
influence  is  so  strong,  that  it  will,  when  fully  excited,  vibsale 
through  the  whole  frame,  and  communicate  a  thrill  of  plea* 
sure  through  every  nerve.  Neither  will  I  admit  this  to  be 
necessarily  an  impure  feeling.  It  is  only  so  in  coarse  and 
vulgar  minds,  in  whom  it  is  not  kept  in  subjection  by  other 
and  higher  feelings  and  sentiments.  I  Aall  again  cite  the 
same  impartial  witness,  whose  evidence  has  before  been  ad* 
duced ;  and  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  feelings  he  could  so  eloquently  describe  ;-« 

"  O,  Mbtj,  dear  departed  shade^ 
''  Where  is  thy  place  of  blifisful  rest  ? 

"  Sce'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 
'f  Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  f 
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That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 
*'  Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  groFe> 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

'' To  lire  one  day  oCpor^ing-j^t;^  ?: 


Eternity  will  not  efface 

''  Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 

Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace,— 

''  Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last" 


Jn  the  two  follqwijig  verses,  the  poet's  Ideality  apjpeiurf^ 
CQnspic^QUS : 

**  Aft,  gargfmg,  Uned  his  pebbled  sbon^ 
*'  O'erhung  with  wild  woods  thickening  green,— ^ 

'^  The  fragrant  birch  and  hawthorn  hoar 
"  Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 

"  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  pressed, 

'' The  birds  sang  love  on  every  sjM«y, 
"  Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

"  Prochiimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 


''  StHL  o'er  these  seenes  m^  memory  wakes, 

*'  And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
*'  Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

'' As  streams  their  ohanneb  deeper  wear." 

The  same  scene  is  again  described  by  hkn  in  the  beautiful 
song  of  Highland  Mary,  which  I  cannot  resist  quoting, 
though  the  verses  are  so  well  known,  that  it  almost  requires 
an  apology  for  doing  so :  '  ^ 

''Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 

^  The  eastle  of  Montgomery, 
''  Oreen  be  your  wooda  and  fiur  your  flowers, 

''  Your  waters  never  drumlie  ! 
*'  There  simmer  first  uniald  her  robes, 

"  And  there  the  longest  tarry ; 
''  For  there  I  took  my  last  fareweel 
Of  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


*(.i 


How  sweetly  bioom'd  the  gav  green  birk, 
''  How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 
''  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  I 
The  goloen  hours,  on  angel  wings, 
''  Flew  o*er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
"  For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 
"  Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 
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''  Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace^ 

*'  Our  parting  ws^  fa'  tender ; 
'^  And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 
'^  We  tore  oursels  asunder. 
But,  oh !  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 
That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early ! — 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  day. 
That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary !" 

Is  this  the  gloating  of  sensuality  ?  Are  these  the  records  of 
impore  anhallowed  pleasures?  NotUng  of  that  kind  ever 
made  an  impression  enduring  beyond  the  feverish  ho^r  of 
temporary  exdtement,  or  that  was  not  dashed  with  the  bitter 
stings  of  remorse  and  disappointment ;  but  here  are  delights, 
the  memory  of  which  are  cherished  as  hidden  treasures  to  the 
last  pulsation  of  this  mortal  machine,  and  than  which  we  can 
conceive  nothing  more  exquisite  or  pure  in  the  loves  of 
unembodied  spirits. 

The  feelings  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  however  de« 
lightful,  and  apparently  innocent,  when  confined  within  duly 
moderate  bounds,  are,  nevertheless,  not  without  their  dangers, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim,  that  they  ought  never  to  be 
indulged  in  at  all,  unless  marriage  is  to  follow;  and,  if  this 
is  resolved  on,  the  sooner  matters  come  to  this  desired  con- 
summation it  will  be  the  safer  and  the  happier  for  the  parties. 
Delays  are  nowhere  more  dangerous  than  here  ;  nor  is  there 
anywhere  a  greater  number  of  fatal  accidents  which  may 
occur  to  dash  from  our  lips  the  cup  of  happiness  which  seems 
within  our  grasp.  All  is  at  first  smooth  and  delightful; 
but,  if  we  are  tantalized  too  long,  fears  and  jealouaesare  apt 
to  creep  in,  and  convert  that  exalted  state  of  feeling,  which  is 
the  source  of  our  raptures,  into  the  occasion  of  the  most  acute 

torment. 

''  I  knpw  thee,  love ;  on  foreign  mountains  bred, 
^'  Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed ; 
'*  Thou  wast  from  Etna's  burning  entrails  torn, 
"  Qoi  with  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  horn." 

It  would  be  easy  to  describe,  phrenologically,  the  causes 
of  those  pains  and  torments  of  which  lovers  complain,  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  so  many  interesting  narratives  in 
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our  novels  and  romances,  and  the  prime  movers  in  so  many 
of  our  dramatic  compositions.  The  first,  if  not  the  principal, 
source  of  these  pains,  is  probably  Cautiousness,  whether  ex* 
cited  by  the  occurrence  or  apprehension  of  obstacles  without ; 
or,  by  what  is  worse,  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  parties 
themselves.  These  fears  and  troubles  are  tormenting  enough 
when  they  arise  from  outward  circumstances,  from  the  frowns 
of  fortune,  the  opposition  of  fri^ads,  and  other  obstacles,  to 
bur  hapfHness— as,  <<  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  nck.*^ 
But  the  lover's  wretchedness  is  never  enUrdy  complete  until 
it  takes  the  shape  of  jealousy ;  when  a  misgiving  comes 
over  him  that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  that  the  afiections, 
which  he  had  fondly  believed  to  be  exclusively  his  own,  are 
given  to  another.  This  is  the  very  acm^  of  distress  to  a  kyver, 
the  source  of  his  bitterest  torments.  And  this  appears  to  me 
to  afford  an  additional  proof,  that  in  a  lover^s  mind  the  desires 
of  lovifig,  and  of  being  loved,  are  equal  and  coordinate,  and 
that  this  c^rctunstance  is  the  very  hinge  upon  which  the 
whole  pasmon  turns.  SeUlesteem,  and  love  of  approbation, 
are  also  grievously  offended  by  any  doubts  like  these.  Cau. 
tiousneos  and  Hope  are  also  brought  into  a  state  of  unconge- 
nial  activity,  giving  rise  to  feelings  of  solicitude  and  disap* 
pointment.  From  these  offended  feelings  proceed  all  the 
complaints  of  disdiun,  and  coldness,  and  fickleness,  and  false- 
hood, which  are  so  common  in  all  amatory  productions,  and 
which  form  the  subject  of  so  many  beautiful  ballads,  the 
fertile  theme  of  poetry  in  all  ages. 

But,  even  when  love  is  happy,  it  is  to  be  indulged,  like  all 
other  pleasures,  in  moderation ;  otherwise  it  produces  the 
most  unfavourable  effects  upon  the  mind.  It  tends  to  dis- 
solve the  soul  in  softness  and  effeminacy,  to  destroy  all 
manly  activity  and  vigour  both  of  action  and  resolution. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  speedily  leads  to  that  proper  end  for 
which  it  was  given,  a  virtuous  and  honourable  marriage,  it  is 
most  prudent  and  desirable  for  the  parties,  if  possible,  to 
shake  it  off,  and  to  engage  in  active  scenes,  which  shall  occupy 
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their  attention,  and  prevent  it  from  injuring  their  feelings 
and  their  prospects  for  ever. 

Whoi  it  does  lead  to  marriage,  it  would  indeed  be  a  very 
juvenile  mistake  to  suppose,  that  such  a  union^  even  ia  the 
hapjuest  circumstances,  is  to  be  constantly  a  state  of  rapture, 
or  that  we  are  to  experience  in  it  a  continuance  of  those  ex* 
tatic  feelings  which  distinguished  the  first  rise  of  the  passion. 
Those  feelings  are  no  doubt  strongest  in  the  moment  of  their 
first  gratification ;  and,  in  a  wdLassorted  union,  they 
gradually  subside  into  a  kind  of  unobtru^ve  satisiaction, 
contributing,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  but  not  appearing  much  in  any  mark- 
ed outward  indication.  It  is  conformable  to  the  reason  and 
propriety  which  dictates  every  part  of  Nature^s  arrange- 
ments  that  this  should  be  so.  The  gorgeous  array  of 
clouds,  the  variegated  tints  and  stredcs  which  announce  the 
approach  of  the  Grod  of  Day,  when  he  comes  forth  <<  as  a 
brid^|pxx)in  from  his  chamber,^^  do  not  accompany  him  in  bis 
after-CDurse^-they  would  but  encumber  his  light,  and  detract 
from  the  warmth  of  his  beams.  So  it  is  with  the  fiarvours  of 
youthful  love,  which  hardly  survive  in  their  full  vigour  the 
period  when  hope  is  turned  into  fruition,  and  when  we  are 
blessed  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  we  most  desire. 
This  led  the  poet,  before  quoted,  to  say,  that  <<  Fancy  dies 
in  the  cradle.^  It  has  performed  its  office— -and,  like  ev^ 
thing  else,  does  not  endure  beyond  the  period  when  its  use  is 
required.  Men  and  women,  married  as  well  as  single,  have 
far  too  important  duties  to  perform  to  afford  to  spend  their 
lives  in  a  state  of  lazy  pleasure  or  rapturous  exdtation :  not 
that  we  mean  to  say  that  the  married  state  is  without  its  joys, 
or  tbf^t  these  are  all  of  a  tame  uninteresting  description. 
There  are  ipaoy  occasions  when  the  joys  of  wedded  love  are 
as  acute  as  any  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  expectant  lovear. 
The  pleasure  of  meeting  after  absence  could  hardly  be  more 
vividly  expressed  by  the  fondest  lover  than  it  is  thus  by 
Coriol^nus  to  Virgilia : 
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f<  I.  0^  a  kiss 

Long  as  n^  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge. 

Now,  by  the  jealous  Queen  of  Heaven^  that  kiss 
'*  I  cairied  from  thee^  dear,  and  my  true  lip 
"  Hath  yirginM  it  e'er  sinoe/'  > 

Or,  when  Othello,  on  meeting  Desdemona  after  their  being 
in  danger  of  shipwreck,  exclaims^— 

'*  O  my  soul's  joy. 
If,  after  every  tempest  comes  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  hare  wakened  death-r- 
'*  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
^  'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 
'^  My  seal  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
'*  That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
**  Succeeds  in  unknown  &te." 

Nor  could  a  lover^s  fondness  express  more  ardent  affection 
than  the  exclamation  of  Brutus : 

^'  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 
'^  As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
''  That  visit  my  sad  heart." 


The  calm  sadsfied  state  of  a  wedded  pair,  united  in  the  pure 
bbilds  of  mutual  affection,  is  thus  well  described  by  Thom- 
son: 

"  Perhaps  thy  loved  Lucinda  shares  thy  walk, 

**  With  soul  to  thine  attuned.     Then  nature  all 

''  Wears  to  the  lover's  eye  a  look  of  love, 

''  And  all  the  tomnlt  oi  a  guilty  world, 

''  TossTd  by  ungenerous  passions,  sinks  away ; 

'*  The  tenaer  heart  is  animated  peace, 

**  And,  as  it  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth 

*'  In  varied  converse,  softening  ev'nr  theme, 

''  You  frequent  pausing  turn,  and  from  her  eyes, 

'^  Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace 

''  And  lovelv  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 

''  The  nameless  spirit  of  etherial  joy, 

"  Unutterable  happiness,  which  love 

''  Alooe  bestows,  and  on  a  fiivour^d  lew. 

Among  tlioBe,  however,  who  have  been  toosensnal  in  tfaar 
loves,  who  have  expected  in  the  married  state  a  degree  and  a 
kind  of  happiness  different  from  what  it  is  calcuhited  to  jidd ; 
there  are  some  to  whom  this  subsiding  of  their  youthful  rapu 
tures  brings  a  kind  of  disappointment ;  and,  if  Adfaesiveneia 
be  not  strong,  and  the  higher  principles  not  well  regulated^ 
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this  is  a  dangerous  period,  and  apt  to  lead  to  conjugal  infide- 
lity. Such  persons  aire  apt  to  lay  the  blame  of  that  languor 
which  has  come  over  their  over-excited  feelings, .  to  the 
charge  of  the  unfortunate  partner  of  their  original  choice, 
and  foolishly  to  think,  that  by  a'  change  of  object  these  feel- 
ings, which  were  so  delightful  to  them  in  their  first  excite- 
ment, may  be  excited  again.  But  this  is  a  miserable  delu- 
sion. The  first  feelings  attending  an  honourable  love,  once 
passed,  can  never  be  recalled  ;  and,  least  of  all,  can  they  be 
found  in  the  turbulence  of  a  guilty  pasnon.  The  fbelings 
here,  instead  of  tending  one  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  general 
glow  of  unmingled  delight,  are  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable 
warfare.  How  can  *^  love  of  approbation""  be  at  ease  when 
we  are  engaged  in  that  which  excites  the  disapprobation  of 
all  good  men  ?  If  benevolence  be  not  extinguished,  how  must 
it  be  afiected  with  the  misery  we  are  inflicting  on  a  worthy 
object  ?  What  are  the  joys  to  which  Hope  has  to  look  in  the 
prospect  which  lies  before  us  ?  And,  if  Conscientiousness  be 
not  utterly  suppressed,  will  it  not  be  ready  to  awaken  within 
us  the  stings  of  remorse  whenever  we  look  back  upon  the 
past?  If  these  feelings  are  possessed  in  any  vigour,  they  will 
be  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  to  pcMSon  all  the  mi- 
serable delights  of  illicit  love,  and  to  avenge  upon  us  all  the 
guilt  we  have  contracted,  and  all  the  misery  we  have  caused. 
In  some  countries,  where  public  morals  are  in  a  very  re- 
laxed state,  and  where  conjugal  infidelity  is  hardly  regarded 
as  a  crime,  intrigue  is  reduced  almost  to  a  system ;  married 
men,  and  women  too,  avowedly  and  publicly  entertain  a  suc- 
cession of  lovers,  and  enter  into  a  series  ofpetites  ctffhiresj  as 
they  are  conveniently  and  complacently  termed,  just  as  their 
fight  indinations  prompt  them.  But  the  end  of  all  tUts  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  It  bespeaks  a  totlil  want,  at 
least  ia  lamentable  deficiency,  ct  the  affections ;  and,  eveti  ih. 
such  countries,  there  are  instances  of  fiuthful  married  pairs,* 
who  prefer  the  solid  .satisfaction  of  mutual  faith  to  tbeunaa*-* 
tisfactory  delights  of  variety.    Such  a  Course  of  life  may,  to. 
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the  ^ddj.and  the  heartless,  but  to  those  alone,  aflford  am v»e-' 
ment  during  the  period  of  youth  and  vigour,-«*but  what  is  to, 
become  of  their  dechning  years  ?  Where  is  then  the  affection 
that  should  smooth  the  bed  of  sorrow,  and  watch  the  languid; 
eye  of  disease?  Looking,  then,  to  present  happiness  alone, 
particularly  if  we  extend  our  view  to  the  whole  of  life,  there 
b  surely  nothing  which  should  tempt  us  to  forego  the  satis*- 
faction  accompanying  a  life  of  virtue ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  feverish . delight  of  the  libertine  to  be  compared  with, 
the  following  picture  of  true  affection,  unsubdued  by  the. 
united  pressure  of  age  and  sickness : 

Old  Derby^  with  Joan  by  his  side, 

You'ye  often  regarded  with  wonder  ; 
He's  drc^ical,  she  is  sore-eyed. 

Yet  they're  e^er  uneasy  asunder ;    ■ 
Together  they  totter  about, 
"  Or  sit  in  the  sun  at  the  door, 
*'  And  at  night,  when  old  Derby's  pot's  out, 
"  His  Joan  will  not  smoke  a  whiff  jnore.. 

"  No  beauty  or  wit  they  possess, 

"  Their  several  failings  to  smother ; 
"  Then  what  are  the  charms,  can  you  guess, 

"  That  make  them  so  fond  of  each  other  ? — 
''  'Tisthe  pleasing  remembrance  of  youth, 

'^  The  endearments  that  love  did  bestow, 
"  The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth 
'*  The  best  of  all  blessings  below. 

"  These  traces  for  ever  will  last, 

''  Which  sickness  nor  time  will  remove ; 
For,  when  youth  and  beauty  are  past. 
And  age  brings  the  winter  of  love, 
A  friendship  insensibly  grows 

By  reviews  of  such  raptures  as  these, 
''  And  tlie  current  of  fondness  still  flows, 
"  Which  decrepit  old  age  cannot  freeze." 

•  It  was  obs^ved  to  me,  that  in  this  passage  the  poet- is 
wrong  in  attributing  the  friendship,  in  any  degree,  either  to 
the  esustence  or  remembrance  of  bodily  qualities,  and  that 
the  friendship  hc»'e  described  sprung  from  Adhesiveness,  and 
the  other  moral  faculties,  over  which  these  have  no  influence- 
I  am  inclined  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.     I  conceive  that 
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both  drcumstaiices  may  have  their  effect,  or  rather  that  they 
may  mutuaDy  contribute  to  increase  the  effect  of  each  other. 
Adhesiveness  may  tend  to  keep  alive  <^  the  pleaang  remem- 
brance of  youth  ;^  and  this  last  may  tend  in  no  small  degree 
to  muntain  the  acdvity  of  Adheuveness.  Both  may  therefore 
assist  in  maintaining  the  equal  and  constant  flow  of  that 
<<  current  of  fondness^  which  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the 
dd  couple ;  so  that  the  poet^s  description  of  their  feelings  is 
correct  and  consistent  with  Phrenology.  As  a  farther  evi- 
dence of  the  same  thing,  I  shall  again  resort  to  the  lines  of 
our  national  bard,  making  no  apology  for  the  triteness  of  the 

quotation : 

''  John  Andenon  my  joe>  John, 

''  When  we  were  first  acquaint^ 
'*  Yoor  locks  were  like  the  raveoj    * 
Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  ye're  growing  auld,  John, 
^  Yoor  locks  are  like  the  snaw, 
**  Yet  blessugs  on  your  frnety  pow> 
''  John  Anderson,  my  Joe. 

"  John  Andenon  my  joe,  John, 

''  We've  seen  our  bairns'  bairns, 
'^  And  yet,  my  dear  John  Anderson, 
I'm  hi^py  in  your  arms  ; 
And  sae  are  ye  in  mine,  John, 

I'm  sure  ye'll  ne'er  say  no. 
Though  the  days  are  gane  that  we  hae  seen, 
*'  John  Anderson,  my  joe. 

"  John  Anderson  my  joe,  John^ 

'*  We  clamb  the  hiU  thegither, 
"  And  teony  a  canty  day,  John, 

'*  We've  nad  wi'  ane  anither  ; 
"  Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

^'  Yet  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
'^  And  we'll  sleep  thegither  at  the  fit, 

'^  John  Anderson,  my  joe." 

I  have  but  one  observation  more  to  make  before  I  conclude 
the  present  subject,  tending  to  shew  the  completeness  of  that 
adhesion,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of  that  thorough  intercourse 
of  souls  which  takes  place  in  a  well-assorted  union  between 
two  individuals  of  opposite  sexes.  The  male  and  female 
seem  to  be  formed  with  qualities  so  related,  as  that  each  is  in 
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a-manner  supplemental  of  the  other.  With  a  general  re^ 
seoiblance,  and  even  sameness  of  powers,  these  are  in  each 
odmbiped  in  sqch  different  proportions,  and  are  so  modified 
by  this  difference  of  combination,  that  they  form,  as  it  were, 
the  counterparts  of  each  other.  What  is  wanting  in  the  one 
is  made  up  by  a  corresponding  fulness  in  the  other.  The 
soft  and  yielding  nature  of  the  female  is  compensated  by  the 
Combativeness  and  Firmness  of  the  male.  Her  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  comes  in  lud  of  his  Adhesiveness.  Her  Veneration  is 
suited  to  engage  his  6el£«8teem.  His  Benevolence  and  Hope, 
and  perhaps  ako  his  Destructiveness,  are  moderated  and  kept 
in  proper  bounds  by  her  Cautiousness.  His  Ideality  is^gt*aite- 
ful  to  her  Love  of  Approbation.  It  is  not  intended,,  and  ^n<* 
deed  the  attempt  would  he  abeuied,  to  sbeir  all  tbe  instances 
of  ccMrrcsponding  and  supplemental  qualities.  It  is  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  there  is  such  a  general  cofrespondence  apd 
adaptation  of  qualities  between  the  s^ces,  as  to  render  the 
institution  of  marriage,  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  wo- 
man, a  natural  and  almost  a  necessary  ponsequenc^  of  the 
eonstitutioii  of  his  nature ;  and  it  requires  no  great  sagacity 
to  perceive,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  correspondent  and 
suitable  qualities  in  a  pair  sa.  united,  tbe  union  will  be  the 
more  perfect  and  the  more  happy. 
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Edinburgk,  9th  December,  1825. 
TO  THE  nniTOR. 

SiE,— *-I  have  explained  to  numerous  individuals  th^.  cix^um^ 
st^cea  attending  the  case  menti<Hied  in  the  fi»U9]^4qg;,|ett^  ; 
but,  as  erroneous  reports  of  it  conUnve  to  be  c^ta^afffj^  jq^^ 
Vol.  III.— No  IX.  g 
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will  oblige  me  by  publishing  the  letter  and  my  answer  to  it 
in  the  Journal,  as  a  record  to  which  persons  who  take  an  in- 
terest  in  the  matter  may  in  future  be  referred.    I  am,  &&, 

George  Combs. 


LETTER  FROM  MR  A——  P       TO  MR  COMBE. 
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<'  Edinburgh,  I4ih  Nwember,  1835. 

*^  SiR^— *I  trust  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Phrenology  will  induce 
you  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  now  take  in  addressing  you  on  a  mat- 
**  ter  connected  with  the  science^  although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
being  personally  acquainted  with  you. 

^'  As  a  bdiever  in  tne  doctrines  of  Phrenol«gy>  it  is  frequently 
necewry  for  me,  as  well  as  others,  to  stand  on  the  ddfensive 
*'  against  the  attacks  of  scoffers ;  and,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  foHowing  story  was  brought  forward,  and  although 
I  dedfufid  my  disbelief  of  its  correctness,  yet,  as  I  had  it  not  in  my 
gower  to  contradict  it  authoritatively,  of  course  the  laugh  went 
not  against  nie,  but  the  science. 
*'  It  was  stated,  that  Mr  D— -—  W    ■        ,  who,  you  are  per- 
^  haps  aware,  is  celebrated  in  town  for  his  musical  talents,  parti- 
^  cularly  in  the  vocal  department,  had  been  Srought  to  you  with 
*  his  face  covered,  and  your  opinion  asked  of  his  development,  his 
character  being  stated  to  you  as  remarkable.    What  account  you 
gave  of  his  development  in  other  particulars  is  not  said ;  but  it  is 
"  stated,  that  on  examining  the  organ  of  Tune,  you  declared  him 
"  not  only  to  be  nowise  aWe  mediocrity,  but  to  be  tottdfy  defideni 
"  in  the  faculty  indicated  by  that  oigan. 
''  If  you  can  find  as  mudi  leisure,  it  will  be  conferring  a  fevour 
on  me  if  you  will  let  me  know  the  truth  of  this  story,  as,  if  it  re- 
mains uncontradicted,  it  will,  of  course,  be  supposed  correct.    I 
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ANSWER. 

Edinburgh,  7th  December,  1825. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  14th  November,  I  beg  to 
state,  that  on  29th  June,  18S1,  a  gentleman  called  on  me, 
and  intiDduced,  as  his  friend,  Mr  D.  W.,  whom  I  did  not 
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know.  Mr  W.  mentioned  that  he  had  read  the  Essays  on 
Phrenology,  and  had  written  down  the  degrees  in  which  he 
was  oonsdous  of  possessing  the  different  faculties,  and  re- 
quested that  I  would  examine  his  head,  and  state  the  size  of 
the  organs,  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  two  statements. 
This  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  Mr  W.  laid  on  the  table  his  own 
estimate  of  himself;  and,  without  Jooking  at  it,  I  stated  the 
nze  of  the  different  cerebral  organs ;  a  note  of  which,  made.at 
the  time,  in  the  hand- writing  of  himself  or  his  friend,  was  pre- 
served, and  is  now  before  me.  Out  of  the  thirty-three  organs, 
thirty-two  were  found  essentially  to  coincide  with  Mr  W.'s 
note  of  his  own  powers ;  and  one  only  was  found  to  differ, 
namely,  the  organ  of  Tune.  In  his  estimate,  it  was  entered 
as  large,  while  the  development  of  it  was  stated  by  me  as  ^<  not 
^*  large."^  These  are  the  identical  words  in  the  MS.  re- 
ferred to.  Of  the  other  organs  some  are  stated  as  small, 
some  moderate,  some  full,  some  large,  and  some  very  large. 
In  all  the  books  on  Phrenology  it  is  mentioned,  that  every 
individual  of  the  human  race  possesses  all  theorgans,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  report  to  which  you  allude, 
therefore,  that  I  declared  the  organ  of  Tune  in  Mr  W. 
^  not  only  to  be  no^se  above  mediocrity,  but  to  be  totally 
**  deficient^  is  altogeth^  incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  the 
words  used  obviously  indicate  the  organ,  although  not  deve- 
loped in  the  highest  degree,  or  large,  to  be  nevertheless  so 
considerable  that  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  denominat- 
ed small  or  €ven  moderate.  Mr  W.,  at  my  request,  got  a 
cast  of  his  forehead  made,  which  is  sold  by  O^Neil  and 
Son,  and  the  organ  of  Tune  will  be  found  to  be  rather 
full  or  full ;  so  that  the  alleged  total  deficiency  is  in  diame- 
trical opposition  to  the  truth. 

It  was  quite  posable,  however,  that  I  might  have  erred  in 
estimating  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Tune  in  Mr  W. ;  and,  if  it 
is  to  afford  any  satisfaction  to  the  opponents,  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  oocarionally  erred  in  estimating  the  size 
of  some  of  the  organs ;  and,  owbg  to  such  errors,  there  have 
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been  discrepancies  betwixt  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties 
and  my  dicta ;  but  in  every  instance,  when  the  real  develop* 
ment  was  ascertained  by  more  accurate  observation^  the  fiiuU 
was  perceived  to  be  wholly  nunc.  Although,  therefore,  I 
had  stated  Mr  W.'s  Tune  to  be  small,  the  proper  course  was 
for  other  individuak  to  have  examined  the  organ,,  and  ascer- 
t^ned  whether  it  was  really  deficient.  There  is  no  philo. 
sophy  in  dwelling  on  the  reports  of  any  observer,  rc^rdii^ 
a  fact  in  nature,  when  nature  herself  is  within  our  reach,  and 
we  have  the  power  of  cbeckii^  the  statement.  If  the  actual 
development  of  Tune  in  Mr  W.^s  head  had  been  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  manifestations,  this  would  have  been  a  valuable 
truth,  just  because  it  was  a  fact ;  but  if  the  organ  itse^  had 
been  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  talents,  and  my  statement 
of  it  only  had  differed,  this  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no 
importance  in  Phrenology  $  it  would  have  shewed  my  liability 
to  err,  (which  was  never  disputed,)  but  nothing  more. 

The  case  of  Mr  W.,  however,  is  of  far  lugher  importance 
than  what  would  belong  to  it  as  a  mere  trial  of  skill  in  oU- 
serving  development  Mr  W.  is  a  musidao  of  con^deraUe 
eminence,  and  yet  his  organ  of  Tnne  is  not  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  How  is  this  tafit  to  be  accounted  for?  At 
the  time  when  his  development  was  taken,  the  combmaHon 
of  organs  which,  along  with  Tune,  enter  into  the  constitution 
of  musical  talent,  was  not  ascertained.  We  owe  to  Mr  Scott 
this  great  contribution  to  phrenological  science;  and  I  beg  to 
refer  you  to  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No  VIII.  Article 
IX.,  in  which  you  will  find,  that,  besides  Time  and  Tunc^ 
the  following  organs  are  necessary  to  excel  in  music ;  namely. 
Ideality^  Secretiveness^  Concentrativeness^  and  ImiiaUon. 
You  state,  that  Mr  W.  is  distinguished  for  his  vocal  powers. 
Mr  Scott,  in  the  article  alluded  to^  says,— *'^  It  is  farther  to 

be  noticed,  that  in  Focal  music^  as  well  as  in  acting  and  recitation, 
Secretiveness  is  indispensably  necessary  to  giving  a  talent  for  ex- 
pression. The  manner  in  whidi  it  does  so  will  be  explained  a& 
terwards ;  but  the  fact  is  certaiui  that  all  singers,  who  sing  with 
feeling  and  expression,  possess  a  large  Secretiveness.    Concentra- 
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^  tlrenett  n  also  a  neoeisary  facnltv  to  be  possessed  by  a  musician, 
*^  as  it  enables  bim  to  combine  tne  activity  of  all  tbe  otbcir  fa^ 
'^  culties  to  tbe  production  of  one  end." 

Now,  on  looking  to  the  note  of  Mr  W/s  development 
(which  Mr  Scott  never  saw),  I  find  Concentrativeness  stated 
as  "  very  large  ;'^  Secretiveness  "  fuUT  Ideality  "  large  ^ 
and  Imitation  **  largeT  This  case,  therefore,  which  has 
been  proclaimed  so  ostentatiously  as  subversive  of  Phreno- 
logy, turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  its  truth, 
l^he  development  of  Mr  W.  was  ascertained  four  years  be- 
fore  the  elements  of  musical  genius  were  discovered ;  that 
discovery  was  completed  and  published  by  a  gentleman  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  combination  of  organs  in  Mr  W.'^s 
head ;  but,  on  referring  to  Mr  W/s  development,  the  very 
combination  of  organs  which  Mr  Scott  states  as  necessary  to 
the  manifestadons  of  Mr  W.^s  powers,  is  found  present,  and 
large  in  his  head*  I  am,  &c., 

Geo.  Combc. 


ABTICLE  IX. 


tBTTEn    FROM   BR  MURRAY  PaTERSON  TO  A  FRIEND 

IN  EDINBURGH. 

Barrackpore^  Head-quarters^  Bengal 
Army^  April  S3, 1825. 

My  D£ab  Sir,— Since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  18S4,  I  have  missed  no  opportunity, 
inasmuch  as  my  health  and  personal  avocations  would  per- 
mit, to  promulgate  the  truths  and  strengthen  the  cause  oi  the 
new  philosophy.  I  brought  out  with  me  about  90  casts  from 
Deville,  iUustrative  of  phrenological  facts,  and  Uie  day  after  I 
landed  them  on  the  shores  of  India  I  had  them  arranged  and 
labelled,  and  spread  out  on  the  tables  in  the  Asiatic  Society"^ 
Hall  in  Calcutta,  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.     I  also 
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commenced  writing  phrenological  essays  in  tlie  public  prints, 
to  make  the  subject  known  as  much  as  possible  ;  for  I  found 
no  person  here  at  all  acquainted  with  the  science.  Flocks  of 
visitors  went  to  behold  the  casts,  and  I  was  at  last  forced,  by 
repeated  solicitations,  to  give  a  course  of  public  lectures  in  the 
city.  The  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  instantly  came  for- 
ward,  and  liberally  offered  me  the  use  of  their  Hall  to  give 
my  prelections  in ;  and,  on  the  25th  January,  18^,  I  gave 
my  first  lecture,  which  was  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended. Since  that  date  I  have  given  three  more  lectures, 
four  in  all,  which  is  the  half  of  the  course.  I  pause  for  the 
present,  the  weather  being  so  intensely  hot  for  two  months  to 
come,so  that  I  shall  begin  the  second  part  of  the  course  in 
the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  and  the 
air  becomes  tolerable  for  such  exertion.  My  lectures  will 
likely  be  published.  They  are,  in  substance,  chiefly  from 
Gairs  large  work,  with  the  results  of  my  own  experience  re- 
garding organology  and  combinations. 

On  the  Sd  March,  1835,  I  founded  the  Phrenological  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta,  the  fourth  meeting  of  which  takes  place  on 
1st  Monday  of  May.  Our  members  already  amount  to 
about  40.  I  took  the  function  of  Secretary ^  as  no  other  was 
fit  for  it ;  and  we  invited  to  the  chair  Dr  Abel,  physician  to 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst,  who^  although  not  an 
orthodox  Phrenologist,  is  unwilling  to  shut  the  windows  of 
his  conviction  to  the  many  facts  accumulated  in  support  of 
the  science,  and  he  is  our  President.  Besides,  we  have  a 
Vice-President,  J.  Grant,  Esq.,  Surgeon-General,  Hospital ; 
a  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretary,  Librarian  ;  Figure-caster, 
Mr  Manby;  Artist,  Mr  Sevignole;  Printer,  Mr  Smith. 
We  have  taken  a  very  large  room  in  Tank  Square  for  our 
Hall.  All  thb  has  only  been  effected  by  the  most  unremitted 
efforts  of  Combativeness  on  our  part ;  for  the  most  violent, 
and  most  wanton,  and  most  unlettered  opposition  has  oc- 
curred. Indeed,  it  has  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  many 
how  Phrenology  has  been  able  to  survive  the  hostilities  which 
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the  enemies  have  made.  *^  Magna  eH  Veritas^  is  my  re- 
ply.  Our  collecdon  of  skulls  from  different  provinees  is 
locreasiDg.  Dr  Abel  sent  me  the  skull  of  a  Burmese  soldier 
lately  kiUed  near  Bangoon,  and  the  dimensions  were  as 
follow:-— 

laches. 
From  Occipital  Spine  to  Lower  Individaiility, 6} 

Fram  ditto  to  Meatas  Auditoriiis, 3| 

From  Meatus  to  Lower IndividuBlity, 4| 

From  Meatus  to  Finmiess, 5| 

From  Pettmctiveiieat  to  Destruetiyeneas, •• 6| 

From  Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness, 5| 

From  CantiousneBs  to  Cautiousness,. ...61 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality. ...., 4| 

Developments  are  as  follow : — ^Amativeness,  large.-^Phi- 
loprogenitiveness,  large. — ^Adhesiveness,  full.— Cautiousness, 
veiy  large.— Destructiveness,  very  large.— •Combativeness, 
large.— Secretiveness,  very  large.— Self-esteem,  enormously 
large. — ^Love  of  Approbation,  very  full.— Firmness,  large. 
— ConscienUousness,  left  organ  moderate ;  right  organ  small. 
—Veneration,  rather  more  than  moderate. — Hope,  full.-^ 
Benevolence,  moderate.— Imitation,  Ideality,  Wonder,  all 
moderate.— Causality  and  Comparison,  neither  full  nor  large. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reflecting  region  retreats ;  but  still  the 
organs  are  observable  in  the  midst  of  this  retreat,  and  must 
exist  to  a  limited  extent.  All  the  knowing  organs  very  well 
developed.— Constructiveness,  moderate— —Acquisitiveness, 

large. 

The  Burmese  skull  presents  a  wonderful  difference  if  you 
compare  it  witli  the  dimensions  and  developments  of  the  Hin- 
doo, and  accords  exactly  with  their  alleged  difference  of  pro- 
pensities and  manners.  In  the  late  contests  and  in  the  pre- 
sent campaigns,  the  Burmese  would  laugh  at  a  Hindoo  army, 
were  not  they  led  and  ordered  by  British  officers  and  mixed 
with  British  regiments.  If  you  will  for  a  moment  compare 
the  dimensions  of  the  Hindoo  with  those  of  the  Burmese, 
your  experienced  eye  and  Form  will  be  almost  intuitively 
senable  of  the  force  of  what  I  say.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say 
that  this  skull  is  an  exact  type  of  all  other  Burmese  skulls. 
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only  confer  a  practical  benefit  upon  navigators,  but  will  add 
new  illustrations  to  the  theory  itself,  and  modify  or  enlarge  it 
In  this  respect,  much,  we  conceive,  has  been  done  by  Mr 
Combe  for  Phrenology.  Without  claiming  the  merit  of  es- 
tablishing principles  absolutely  new,  he  has  suggested  many 
valuable  hints  for  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  principles 
that  he  found  already  established ;  he  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  detecting  the  workings  of  the  simple  springs  of  human 
action,  in  the  complicated  aspect  presented  in  what  Dr  Chal- 
mers would  call  the  scene  of  every-day  life ;  and  has  thus 
brought  Phrenology  home  to  "  the  business  and  bosom 
<«  of  men.''  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  chief  value  of 
this  science  consists,*^the  object  that  Dr  Gall  had  in  view 
rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  facts  in  regard  to  the  func* 
tiions  of  the  faculties,  and  these  generally  as  they  operate 
^ngly  and  in  extreme  cases.  Dr  Spurzheim,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  led  to  be  sparing  in  his  particular  illustrations ;  and 
his  chief  object  is  accomplished  when  he  establishes  the  pru 
mUiveJunction  of  a  faculty.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  in 
the  first  place,  that  both  of  these  methods  should  be  followed, 
and  each  of  them  is  attended  with  special,  and,  in  their  way, 
inestimable  advantages.  But  then  they  left  room  for  a  third 
method,  which  has  been  judiciously  occupied  by  Wr  Combe, 
viz.,«-to  examine  the  morale  of  each  faculty,  to  ascertmn 
the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  exercise,  and  to  trace  its  work- 
ings not  merely  in  uncombined  and  extreme  operation,  but 
also  in  the  more  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Even  in  this 
req)ect,  he  no  doubt  received  very  important  aids  from  the 
works  of  Drs  G.  and  S.  But  he  has  followed  the  method  so 
Bjrstematically,  and  arrived  at  so  many  new  conclusions,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this  as  a  new  era  in  the 
science. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that  our  readers  may 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  divided  into  chapters  or  sections,  (which  is  inconvenient 
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far  reference ;)  but,  though  not  numbered,  the  diTisions  are 
sufficiently  distinct.  The  introductory  part  of  the  volume 
consists  of  a  brief  history  of  the  science,  and  of  a  very  exceL 
lent  view  of  its  principles  and  their  application.  The  va- 
rious faculties  are  then  considered  at  great  length  in  the  or- 
der followed  by  Dr  Spurzheim  in  his  Physiognomical  System. 
After  the  consideration  of  the  faculties  amply,  there  are 
many  interesting  sections  upon  their  modes  of  activity.  The 
objections  to  the  system  are  ably  combated,  and  some  inter- 
esting views  are  given  of  the  application  that  might  be  made 
of  Phrenology  in  criminal  legislation  and  insanity.  From 
the  c  hapter  on  criminal  legislation  we  quote  the  fdlowing 
passage^  which  appears  to  us  exceedingly  curious :— - 

''  When  we  examine  a  very  small  faraan,  and  perceive  general 
**  idiocy  acoompanying  it,  the  effects  of  deficiency  in  size  are  easily 
'^  reeogniaed,  and  mental  weaknsas  is  then  so  palpable,  that  no  one 
*'  can  doubt  of  its  existence ;  bat  there  u  another  case  which  oc- 
'  CUTS  in  life,  in  which  the  brain  is  quite  sound  in  structure,  in 
^'  which  certain  of  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  average  degree, 
**  but  in  which  oikers  of  them,  say  the  wh(de  intellectual  re^^n,  are 
*^  so  extremdy  deficient  in  size,  that  an  average  strength  of  intdlect 

is  wanting.    A  case  of  this  kind  proves  an  enigma  to  courts,  phi* 

loiophen,  and  the  vulgar,  for  the  individual  does  not  rave,  nei* 

tber  does  he  talk  incoherently;  on  all  matters  connected  with 
*'  sentiment  and  propensity  he  commonly  acts  with  propriety  ;  and 
'*  y«t  the  general  tenor  of  bis  actions  betrays  a  deficiency  of  mind, 
''  which  renders  him  ina^Ue  of  managing  his  own  affairs.    TJhese 

remarks  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  case  which  occurred  some 

yean  ago  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

<«  J.ip..   ■  B-         ,  student  of  divinity,  having  suooseded  to  some 

Sroperty  on  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  Court  of  Session,  on  lOtk 
uly  1816,  appointed  W  ■  ■  G-  ,  his  sister's  husband,  cura^ 
'*  (or  bonis,  to  manage  his  effects,  (on  the  certificate  of  two  medi- 
'^  csl  practitioners  that  he  was  imbecile  in  mind.)  In  a  year  and  a 
'^  half  afterwards,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  court*  in  name  of 
"  Mr  fi*— —  himself  and  of  certain  persons  as  his  interdictors,  al- 
'^  l9ging  that  he  was  ca^le  of  managing  his  own  afiairs,  and  crav* 
"  ing  thai  the  curatory  in  fiivour  of  Mr  G-^*--^  might  be  recalled^ 
'*  This  brought  on  the  question,  whether  he  was  imbecile  or  not ; 
'^  and  the  court  remitted  to  the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  then  Sir  Wil- 
'^  liam  Rae,  to  adduce  evidence,  and  to  report  upon  the  snigect. 

*'  The  following  evidence  was  giveo^  to  shew  that  Mr  B '  was 

"  sane* 

"  J_^  W— -— ,  Solicitor  of  Supreme  Courts,  deposed,  that  he 
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more  definite  and  enlarged.  Hisstyle,  it  must  be  aUowedt 
still  admits  of  improyement  in  the  articles  oftecseness  and 
elegance,— his  minuteness  occasoQally  borders  upcm^tedious. 
ness,  and  bis  love  of  accuracy  and  distinctness  sometimes 
betrays  him  almost  into  the  ludicrous:  he  is  apt  also  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  with  giving  the  sentiments  of  others,  when  we 
wo^ld  be  better  pleased  to  have  his  own,  and  he  frequeptly 
stops  short  of  the  last  analysis.  These»  indeed,  are  not  trivial 
defects ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  book  contrnps-.  su^  a 
variety  of  original  views  of  human  nature,  so  many  ingenioua 
discussions  upon  the  most  interesting  questions  in  literature 
and  morals,  and  there  is  over  tiie  whole  such  an  impress  of 
honesty  and  good  feeling,  that  we  have  seldom  read  a  work 
with  greater  pleasure,  and  even  though  the  fundamental 
principles  were  erroneous,  we  conceive  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  perused  without  pleasure  and  advantage.  Indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that,  by  the  general  reader  in  our  owp  coun« 
try,  this  will  be  received  as  the  most  interesting  work  that 
has  yet  appeared  upon  the  subject.  Mr  Combe  has  given 
a  succinct  view  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  works  of 
Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  to  this  he  has  added  many  valua- 
ble illustrations  of  his  own,  and  his  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  system  to  the  current  questions,  in  letters 
and  ethics,  is  such  as  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
the  pen  of  a  foreign  writer.  He  has  also  presented  the  work 
in  a  form  at  once  commodious  and  cheap ;  for  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  observe,  that  the  present  edition  contains  more  than 
double  the  matter  of  the  first,  and  the  price  is  not  rmsed  to 
the  public 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  is  not  our  wish  to  make  any 
invidious  comparison  between  Mr  Combe  and  the  two  great 
individuals  whose  names  we  have  so  often  mentioned.  It  is 
of  the  comparative  interest  of  their  works,  and  not  of  the 
merits  of  the  authors  of  which  we  speak  ;  and  Mr  Coipbe 
himaelf,  we  are  sure,  is  the  first  that  would  take  offence  were 
we  to  say  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  interfere  witii  the 
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originality  or  other  high  qualities  of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzbeim. 
In  so  far  as  Dr  Gall  is  concerned,  it  is  unnecessary,  perhaps, 
to  have  made  thb  explanatioD.     In  bis  own  science  he  never 
can  have  a  rival.     He  has  secured  for  himself  one  of  those 
niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  reserved  for  a  very  few  of  the 
favoui^  of  mankind,  whom  nature  and  fortune  conspire  to 
elevate.     A  man  who  is  to  be  named  only  with  the  Harveys, 
and  Gralileos,  and  Newtons,  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any 
competitor ;  and  in  his  own  department  there  never  can  be 
found  any  simiUs  out  secundua.     The  proaAmos  iUi  honores 
have  certttnly  been  occupied  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  as  Dr 
Johnson  has  remarked  of  Milton  in  regard  to  epic  poetry, 
so  it  may  be  said  of  Dr  S.,  that  he  is  not  the  greatest  of 
Phrenologbts  only  because  he  is  not  the  first.     His  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  betoken  powers  of  the  very  first  order; 
and  his  services  to  Phrenology  no  possible  circuuHtance  can 
ever  make  us  forget  or  undervalue,  nor  will  posterity  ever 
forget  or  undervalue  them.     It  must  farther  be  allowed,  that 
those  two  great  individuals,  besides  opening  up  the  path  of 
discovery,  and  placing  the  torch  of  a  pure  philosophy  in  the 
bands  of  those  who  might  be  disposed  farther  to  explore  the 
hidden  tracks,  have  made  so  many  observations  and  accumu- 
lated such  a  heap  of  facts,  and  made  so  many  applications  of 
their  system,  that  &11  that  has  been  added  by  their  numerous 
disciples  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  their    exertions. 
But  we  must  not  exalt  the  merits  of  the  founders  of  the 
sdenoe  at  the  expense  of  the  science  itself ;  and  we  have  too 
great  a  respect  for  Phrenology  not  to  suppose  that  it  still 
presents  an  abundant'  harvest  to  crown  the  efforts  of  other 
labourers.    No  truth,  indeed,  of  substantial  inqportance  can 
be  viewed  by  different  minds  without  receiving  valuable  ac- 
cessions.    Every  new  sphere  of  observation  within  which  a. 
new  principle  is  applied  suggests  numerous  views  which, 
though  not  altogether  original,  have  yet  all  the  interest  of 
novelty*    The  man,  for  example,  who  applies  the  theory  of 
the  tides  to  the  ocean  that  washes  his  own  shores,  does  not 
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only  confer  a  practical  benefit  upon  navigators,  but  will  add 
new  illustrations  to  the  theory  itself,  and  modify  or  enlarge  it. 
In  this  respect,  much,  we  conceive,  has  been  done  by  Mr 
Combe  for  Phrenology.  Without  claiming  the  merit  of  es- 
tablishing principles  absolutely  new,  he  has  suggested  many 
valuable  hints  for  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  principles 
that  he  found  already  established ;  he  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  detecting  the  workings  of  the  simple  springs  of  human 
action,  in  the  complicated  aspect  presented  in  what  Dr  Chal- 
mers would  call  the  scene  of  every-day  life ;  and  has  thus 
brought  Phrenology  home  to  "  the  business  and  bosom 
<«  of  men.''  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the  chief  value  of 
this  science  confflsts,*^the  object  that  Dr  Gall  had  in  view 
rendered  it  necessary  to  multiply  facts  in  regard  to  the  func«> 
tiions  of  the  faculties,  and  these  genemlly  as  they  operate 
singly  and  in  extreme  cases.  Dr  Spurzheim,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  led  to  be  sparing  in  his  particular  illustrations ;  and 
his  chief  object  is  accomplished  when  he  establishes  the  pru 
mitive Junction  of  a  faculty.  It  was  necessary,  perhaps,  in 
the  first  place,  that  both  of  these  methods  should  be  followed, 
find  each  of  them  is  attended  with  special,  and,  in  their  way, 
inestimable  advantages.  But  then  they  left  room  for  a  third 
method,  which  has  been  judiciously  occupied  by  Sfr  Combe, 
viz.,«-to  examine  the  morale  of  each  faculty,  to  ascertain 
the  sphere  of  its  legitimate  exercise,  and  to  trace  its  work- 
ings not  merely  in  uncombined  and  extreme  operation,  but 
also  in  the  more  ordinary  circumstances  of  life.  Even  in  this 
req)ect,  he  no  doubt  recaved  very  important  aids  from  the 
works  of  Drs  G.  and  S.  But  he  has  followed  the  method  so 
systematically,  and  arrived  at  so  many  new  conclusions,  that 
we  are  disposed  to  look  upon  this  as  a  new  era  in  the 
science. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that  our  readers  may 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  divided  into  chapters  or  sections,  (which  is  inconvenient 
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for  veferenoe ;)  but,  though  not  numbered,  the  diTisions  are 
suffidently  distinct.  The  introductory  part  of  the  volume 
cxmsists  of  a  brief  history  of  the  science,  and  of  a  very  exceL 
lent  view  of  its  principles  and  their  application.  The  va- 
rious faculties  are  then  considered  at  great  length  in  the  or- 
der followed  by  Dr  Spurzh^m  inhisPhyaiogncHnical  System. 
After  the  consideration  of  the  faculties  lumply,  there  are 
many  interesting  sections  upon  their  modes  of  activity.  The 
objections  to  the  system  are  ably  combated,  and  some  inter* 
esting  views  are  given  of  the  application  that  might  be  made 
of  Phrenology  in  criminal  legislation  and  insanity.  From 
the  c  hapter  on  criminal  legislation  we  quote  the  fcdiowing 
passage^  which  appears  to  us  exceedingly  curious :-» 

When  we  examine  a  very  small  faraan,  and  percdve  gesend 
idiocy  aooompanyiiiig  it,  the  efects  of  deficieocy  in  me  are  easily 
xaoogniaed,  and  mental  weaknMs  b  then  so  palpably  that  no  one 
*'  can  doubt  of  its  existence ;  bat  there  u  another  case  which  oc- 
'  cun  in  life,  in  which  the  brain  is  quite  sound  in  structure,  in 
*'  which  certain  of  the  organs  are  developed  in  an  a/verage  degree, 
*^  hot  in  which  wtete  of  them,  say  the  wh<de  intellectual  teii^m,  are 
''  ao  extremdy  deficient  in  size,  that  an  average  strength  of  intellect 
*^  k  wanting.  A  case  of  thb  Idnd  proves  an  enigma  to  oourlsy  phi* 
''  loiophers,  and  tJie  vulgar,  for  the  indiridual  does  not  rave>  nei« 
tber  does  he  talk  inooherentljr;  on  all. matters  oonj^ected  with 
aentiment  and  propensitv  he  oonunonly  acts  with  propriety  ;  and 
yet  the  general  tenor  of  Vis  actions  betrays  a  deficiency  <»  mind, 
^'  which  renders  him  incapable  of  managing  his  own  a^Surs.  These 
remarks  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  case  which  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
<<  J.,.  ■■■      B-         ,  student  of  divinity,  having  succeeded  to  some 

Sroperty  on  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  Court  of  Session,  on  10th 
uly  1816,  appointed  W  ■  ■  G-  ,  his  sister's  husband,  cura^ 
**  (or  bonis,  to  manage  hu  effect^  (on  the  certificate  of  two  medi« 
"  fad  practitioners  that  he  was  imbeeile  in  mind.)  In  a  year  and  a 
''  half  afterwards,  a  petition  was  presented  to  tbe  court*  in  name  of 
*'  Mr  fi— — -  himselr,  and  of  certain  penons  as  his  interdictors,  al- 
"  l^ng  that  he  waa  capable  of  managing  his  own  afiliirs,  and  crav* 
*'  ing  ^at  the  curatory  in  fiivour  of  Mr  G-^*--^  might  be  recalled. 
'*  This  brought  on  the  question,  whether  he  was  imbecile  or  not ; 
''  and  the  court  remitted  to  the  sherifiT  of  Edinburgh,  then  Sir  Wil- 
'*  liam  Rae,  to  adduce  evidence,  and  to  report  upon  the  solject. 
*'  The  following  evidence  was  given,  to  shew  that  Mr  B '  was 
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becanne  acquainted  with  B  ■'  ■'   in  1781,  wben  at  the 
School  of  Canongate ;  that  B  '  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and 

*  generally  dux  of  his  class.'  B  was  employed  by  Mr  Inglis, 
the  master,  '  to  assist  him.'     *  He  was.  uncommonly  good-natur- 

*  ed  and  obliging,  and  not  deficient  in  point  of  understanding, 
'  but  quite  the  contrary.'  '  Down  to  within  these  two  or  three 
''  years  there  was  no  material  change  on  his  mind ;  but  during 

*  this  last  period  he  was  not  so  correct  as  he  used  to  be.' 

*'  The  Rey.  A J of  S-        deposed,  that,  about  ten  or 

"  twelve  years  ago,  B— —  taught  a  school  at  Elphinston,  and  ap. 
*'  plied  to  the  presbytery  of  Haddington  to  be  licensed.  He  was  re^ 
**  nditted  to  two  or  three  of  tlie  presbytery,  to  examine  him  private- 
''  ly;  and  the  report  was  favourable.  He  was  taken,  therefore,  up- 
''  on  j>ublic  trials,  and  was  remitted  to  his  studies, — a  mild  mode  of 
'*  rejection. 

'^  J— -^  B— — ,  Esq.,  advocate,  deposed,  that  B-  offidated  as 
**  his  private  teacher  in  1799  or  1800,  and  it  did  not  appcur  to  the 
*'  deponent,  at  that  time,  that  there  was  any  defect  ui  his  mind. 
*'  He  saw  him  for  half-an-hour  in  the  house  of  J.  A.  Murray,  Esq. 
**  advocate,  in  summer  1818,  and,  for  any  thing  he  could  see  on 
"  that  occasion,  there  was  no  material  alteration  on  the  state  of  his 
''  mind.  His  impression  was,  that  his  mind  was  entire,  but  that  his 
*'  manners,  habits,  and  dress,  were  calculated  to  lead  to  a  supposi- 
'^  tion  that  his  mind  was  imbecile. 

Ji_.  D  ■  ,  c6ach*maker  in  Edinburgh,  deposed,  that  he 
was  at  the  Canongate  school  with  B  ,  and  about,  thirteen  years 
ago  he  attended  the  deponent's  son  as  a  private  teacher,  and  has 
**  called  upon  him  since.  When  at  the  Canongate  school,  B- 
*^  was  the  best  scholar  in  his  class;  he  was  not  defective  in  under- 
standing, and  was  not  made  game  of  by  the  other  boys.  His  mind 
continued  equally  free  from  defect  when  he  attended  the  depo- 
nent's son,  and  he  considers  his  understanding  as  perfectly  entire 
'^  at  present. 

"  The  Rev.  J S- ,  Edinburgh,  deposed,  that,  so  &r  as 

the  deponent  could  judge  from  conversing  with  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  possessed  of  all  his  faculties,  as  far  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
the  oniinary  duties  of  life,  and  this  in  February  1818. 

R R y  shoemaker,  deposed,  that  B         was  very  «c- 

**  car  (Anglice  hard)  in  his  bsu'gains,  and  spoke  rationally  on  many 
'*  sutgects ;  'and  his  gestures  were  the  worst  thing  about  him. 

"  Mr  M ,  cutler,  P M ^  baker,  and  other  trades- 

"  men,  all  deposed  that  B  ■■  ■  made  barguns  with  them  with 
"  sufficient  attention  to  his  own  interest,  and  conducted  himself 
**  rationally. 

"  On  the  other  side, 

"  The  Rev.  J P— — ,  Edinburgh,  deposed,  that  B and 

*'  he  attended  the  classes  in  the  College  together ;  that  the  boys 
"  about  the  College  treated  him  as  a  fool,  and  that  his  impression  at 
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"  this  time  was  that  B  had  been  born  a  fool.  He  has  observed 
**  no  change  on  his  faculties,  and  considers  him  still  as  an  imbecile 
''person. 

''  P  '  B-  ",  insurance-broker,  considers  him  as  a  weak- 
"  minded  man. 

'<  R.        W— — ,  merchant,  had  a  fixed  impression  that  B 
''  was  sill  J  in  his  mind. 

*'  Mrs  P  ,  17>  Crosscauseway,  considers  him  as  altogether 
"  an  imbecile  and  weak  person,  and  incapable  of  managing  his  own 
''  afiairs. 

**  R-^i— •  K— — ,  writer,  deposed,  that  his  general  impression  was, 
"  that  B         was  crazy. 

"  Br  A ,  Dr  W F j  and  Dr  G W ,  all  re- 

"  ported  that  B  was  highly  imbecile  and  deficient  in  under- 
''  standing. 

''  The  sheriff  of  Edinburgh  ^ave  in  a  report  to  the  same  pur- 
''pose;  and  the  Court  held  him  to  be  imbecile,  and  refused  his 
"  petition  for  recall  of  the  curatory  Under  which  he  had  beoi 
"  placed. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  contradictory  statements  without 
"  surprise ;  and  an  unreflecting  mind  might  suspect  want  of  dis- 
"  cernment  or  candour  on  the  part  of  the  withessies.  But,  in  the 
''  ^rst  place,  this  case  shews  us  how  extremely  vague  the  notions 
"  are  which  ordinary  thinkers  attach  to  the  word  facilities  ;  and, 
"  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  revealed  by  Phrenology,  that  some 
"  fiaculties  may  be  diseased  or  deficient,  while  others  are  entire,  re- 
"  moves  every  difficulty. 

*'  I  have  seen  B ,  and  can  testify  that  his  head  presents  a  due 

"  development  of  Langua^,  Lower  Individuality,  Acquisitiveness, 
"  Secretiveness,  Conscientiousness,  and  Cautiousness ;  while  the  or- 
"  cans  of  the  Reflecting  Faculties,  although  distinctly  marked,  are 
"  deficient  in  size.  Hence  the  witnesses  who  had  attended  to  the 
"  manifestations  of  his  feieulty  of  Language  alone,  deposed  that  he 
"  was  an  excellent  scholar.  The  shoemakers  and  tradesmen  who 
"  had  sold  him  goods,  having  found  that,  under  the  influence  of  his 
"  powerful  Arauisitiveness,  he  drove  a  hard  bargain,  swore  that  he 
"  was  a  shrewaand  siccar  man.  The  presbytery  of  Haddington, 
"  at  his  first  examination,  which  was  confined  to  the  languages, 
"  were  pleased  with  his  appearance ;  but  the  moment  the  manifes- 
"  tations  of  the  Reflecting  Faculties  were  required  in  a  sermon,  his 
"deficiencies  of  understanding  appeared,  and  they  according- 
"  ly  rejected  him.     The  medical  gentlemen,  and  the  sheriff  who 

attempted  to  reason  with  him,  pronounced  the  same  opinion.  The 
"  individual  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  sentiments  ana  perceptive 
"  faculties  in  a  sound  state,  and  in  an  average  degree ;  while  his 
"  reasoning  powers  are  rather  deficient  in  strength  than  deranged. 

"  The  litigation  in  this  case  was  prolonged  to  a  ruinous  extent, 
"  and  the  Court  was  occupied  for  several  days  with  lon^  pleadings, 
"  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  distinct  perception  of  the  real  state 
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of  B '8  mind.    It  is  obvious  that  eadi  advocate  ipigbt;.  proaent 

a  case  of  demonstrative  evidence  of  sanity  or  insanity^  sioooiding 
as  he  founded  on  the  manifestations  of  the  faculties  whose  oi^gans 
'*  were  fiiUv  developed,  or  of  those  whose  organs  were  deficient  in 
**  size ;  ana  the  difficulty  to  the  Court  in  judging  where  the  truth 
' 'Jay>  without  a  theory  of  mind  at  all  capable  of  reconciling  the  ap- 
parent contradictions,  must  have  been  very  greats  To  a  Phreno- 
](^t^  the  case  wouU  have  been  clear  from  the  first*  a^d  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  th^  evidence  would  have  appe^ed,  not  in  <f»po8i« 
'^  tion,  but  completely  harmonious." 

In  a  work  where  such  a  variety  of  subjects  come  under 

discussion,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  abridged  view  of  the 

whole,  and  it  would  require  a  volume  to  state  all  our  senti- 

ments  respecting  the  reasonings  and  views  contiuned  in  it 

We  shall,  therefore,  rather  go  on  at  present,  and  select  a  few 

passages  for  extract  that  may  be  most  likely  to  interest  our 

readers ;  and  from  time  to  time  we  may  give  a  short  paper 

iippn  some  of  the  views  tliat  we  conceive  to  be  questionable. 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  Dr  Spurzheim^s  objectitas  to 

the  existence  of  an  orgi^n  of  Concentrativeness.     Our  readers 

are  ahready  in  possession  of  Mr  Combe's  ideas  respecting  this 

faculty. 

**  Dr  Spurzheim,  however,  oljects  to  these  ideas,  and  states,  that 
his  experience  is  in  contradiction  to  them.  Facts  alone  must  4^ 
tennine  between  us.  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  no-i 
thing  in  the  notions  of  Dr  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhahitivenesf, 
.'^  inconsistent  with  the  more  extensive  views  now  token  of  the  iimc-> 
tions  of  this  faculty. 

"  It  has  been  objected  bv  him,  that  '  Concentrativeness  cannot 
'  possibly  be  a  pnmitive  raculty^  since  it  can  neither  act  alone,  nor 
*■  appear  diseased  singly ;  and  since  its  very  existence  only  becomes 
^' '  apparent  bv  the  presence  of  other  powers  directed  to  one  object' 
'^  In  answer,  1  observe  that  Concentrativeness,  in  bearing  reference 
''  to  other  powers,  destined  from  their  very  naturo,  to  act  along  with 
'*  it,  resembles  a  variety  of  other  faculties,  about  which  there  is  no 
f '  doubt.  Firmness  produces  perseverance,  but  we  must  always  per^ 
'^  severe  in  some  effort ;  and  ttie  special  feeling  or  intellectual  exer« 
**  tion^  in  which  determination  is  shewn,  is  furnished  by  other  fsl> 
'*  culties.  Thus  perseverance  in  Observation  is  derived  from  Firm* 
'^  ness  acting  along  with  Individuality ;  perseverance  in  Justice 
''  from  that  faculty  aiding  Conscientiousness.  In  like  manner^ 
''Self-esteem  never  acts  alone;  a  man  must  esteem  himself  for 
'<  knowledge,  for  wealth,  for  virtue,  or  for  some  other  quality,  and 
'*  these  depend  on  other  powers.    It  b  the  same  with  Cautiousness  ; 
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we  fear  loss  of  friends  from, Cautiousness  and  Adliesivcness^  or  loss 
of  property  from  Cautiousness  and  Acquisitiveness.  In  this  re- 
spect^ then,  Conccn trail veness  is  not  singular. 
*'  As  to  disease  of  Concentrati veness,  this  organ  appears  to  suflFer 
"  in  those  lunatics  whose  attention  is  immoreably  fixed  on  some  in- 
'*  ternai  impression^  and  who  remain  absorbed  in  silent  and  pro- 
"  found  meditation,  insensible  alike  to  the  threats  and  caresses  of 
*'  those  around  them,  and  to  the  effects  of  external  objects.  They 
'*  differ  from  ordinary  monomaniacs  in  this,  that  the  latter,  witq 
*'  certain  unsound  feelings  or  intellectual  perceptions,  or  with  un- 
"  sound  associations  on  the  presentment  of  certain  external  objects, 
*'  can  still  direct  their  attention  to  other  feelings  or  ideas,  and  con- 
*'  cerning  them  can  hold  rational  conversation.  The  state  now  at- 
''  tributed  to  diseased  Concentrati veness  must  be  distinguished  also 
"  from  one  for  which  it  has  been  sometimes  mistaken,  viz.  dementia 
approaching  to  idiocy,  in  which  a  fixed  look  and  silent  calmness 
appear,  not  from  internal  meditation,  but  from  utter  insensibility 
to  stimuli.  In  disease  of  Concentrati  veness,  the  patient  possesses 
intense  consciousness,  and,  when  cured,  is  able  to  give  an  account 
of  all  that  passed  in  his  mind  during  the  malady;  in  dementia, 
**  the  period  of  the  disease  forms  a  blank  in  exii»tence,  the  individual 
''  recollecting  nothing.  Dr  A.  Combe,  to  whom  I  owe  these  obser- 
vations, states,  that  he  has  heard  Esquirol,  in  his  lectures  at  the 
Salpetriere,  speak  of  cases  such  as  those  now  described ;  and 
he  iias  seen  examples  which  proved  the  accuracy  of  his  account 
of  them,  although,  owing  to  the  function  not  having  been  disco- 
"  vered  at  the  time,  he  did  not  observe  the  condition  of  this  parti- 
*'  cular  organ.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  or- 
gan is  large,  and  who,  while  labouring  under  a  nervous  affection; 
in  which  Cautiousness  and  Conscientiousness  were  diseased,  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  as  if  the  power  of  concentrating  his  mind  were 
'*  about  to  leave  him,  and  who  used  vigorous  efforts  to  preserve  it. 
**  He  directed  his  attention  to  an  object,  frequently  a  spire  at  the 
"  end  of  a  long  street^  and  resolutely  maintained  it  immovcably  Hx- 
*'  ed  there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  excluding  all  other 
*'  ideas  from  his  mind.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  his  then 
"  weak  state,  a  diseased  fixity  of  minci  ensued,  in  which  feelings  and 
"  ideas  stood  as  it  were  bound  up  and  immoveable,  and  thereafter  a 
"  state  in  which  every  impression  and  emotion  was  floating  and 
"  fickle  like  images  in  water.  He  was  then  unacquainted  with 
''  Phrenology  ;  but  knows  it  now,  and  expresses  iiis  conviction  that 
"  the  circumstances  detailed  were  probably  referable  to  a  diseased 
''  affection  of  the  organ  in  question. 

"  Dr  Spurzhcim  objects  farther,  that  '  no  one,  in  concrntratjn|: 
"  *  his  mind,  and  directing  his  powers  to  one  object,  exhibits  ges*- 
"  '  tures  and  motions  indicating  activity  in  the  back  part  of  the  head  ", 
*'  '  the  whole  of  the  natural  language  shews,  that  concentrating 
"  '  takes  place  in  the  forehead.'  With  the  greatest  deference  to 
**  Dr  Spurzhcim  s  superior  skill  and  accuracy,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
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'^  atatiDf ,  that^  so  hx  u  my  oirn  observation  goes,  tkoAe  pcfwns 
'^  who  really  poggess  the  power  of  ooncentration^  while  prefwrinf  to 
make  a  powerful  and  combined  exertioD  of  all  their  powers,  natu- 
rally draw  the  head  and  body  backwards  in  the  line  of  this  organ. 
Preachers  and  advocates  in  whom  it  is  large,  while  speaking  with 
''  animation,  move  t^ie  head  in  the  line  of  ConcentratiTenessaad  In- 
*^  dividuality,  or  straight  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  Conceatra- 
^'tiveness  supplied  the  impetus,  and  the  organs  in  the  forehead 
^^  served  as  the  instruments  to  give  it  form  and  utteranoe. 

'  This  organ,'  continues  Dr  Spurzheim,  '  is  also  commonly  lar-& 
'  ger  in  women  than  in  men,  and  I  leave  every  one  to  decide  upon 
'  the  sex  which  supports  the  more  close  and  vigorous  attention/ 
In  Scotland,  and  I  may  almost  say  in  England,  although  my  ob- 
^^  servations  there  have  been  less  extensive,  this  is  not  the  case ; 
^e  development  being  larger  in  men  in  general  than  in  women. 
^  It  is,  moreover,'  says  he,  '  larger  in  Negroes  and  in  the  CeHrc 
^  tribes  than  in  the  Teutonic  races ;  in  the  French,  for  instance, 
*^ '  it  is  larger  than  in  the  Germans.  The  national  character  of 
*' '  these  nations  not  only  does  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr  Ccnnbe, 
^^ '  but  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.'  From  this  and  some  other 
objections  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  which  I  pass  over  without  comment, 
I  am  convinced  that  he  has  not  correctly  apprehended  the  quality 
*'  of  mind  which  I  designate  by  Concen t rati ven ess.  This  must,  no 
*'  doubt,  be  my  fault ;  but  it  affords  a  good  reason  for  not  prolong- 
''  ing  disputation.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  Frcndi  literature 
"  extends,  it  is  not  marked  by  deficiency  of  Concentrativeness.  The 
''  intellectual  range  of  the  French  is  limited,  but  no  nation  at^ 
*'  tains  to  greater  perfection  within  the  sphere  which  their  faculties 
'*  arc  calculated  to  rcaqh :  they  write  the  best  elementary  works  on 
"•  science  of  any  people  of  Europe;  and  to  this  Concentrativeness  is 
**  essential.  They  bring  their  powers  to  bear  in  a  regulated  manner 
on  the  point  under  consideration,  and  present  it  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely to  the  understanding.  The  Germans  have  more  powerful 
'*  reflecting  faculties  than  the  French,  and  also  greater  perseverance ; 
"  but,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  limited  knowledge  ot  their  litera- 
"  ture,  which  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  appear  inferior  to 
them  in  Concentrativeness.  They  introduce  more  frequently  ex<^ 
traneous  ideas  and  feelings,  and  do  not  arrive  at  so  neat  and  com- 
plete a  whole  in  their  compositions. 

''  The  leading  object  of  these  discussions  is  to  enable  the  read^  to 
^'  form  an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  it  be  such,  intended  to  be 
"  designated  bv  Concentrativeness,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  decide 
on  the  function  of  the  organ  by  his  own  observations.  It  acts  along 
with  the  feelings  as  well  as  with  the  intellect.  Abstract  reason- 
ing is  not  admitted  in  Phrenology  as  proof  in  favour  of  any  organ 
or  faculty ;  and  I  have  observed  that,  by  leading  the  mind  in- 
sensibly to  adopt  a  conclusion  for  or  against  particular  ideas,  it 
produces  a  tendency  to  seek  support  for  opinions  rather  than  truth, 
and  thereby  retards  the  progress  of  accurate  investigation.— -The 
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"  fiinction  is  8tai#d  as  only  probable,  and  stands  open  for  further 
''  cluoidation/' 

It  appears  to  ub,  tiwt  nothing  can  be  at  once  fnore  modest, 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  reasoning  is  concerned,  more  conclusiye. 
We  confess  we  long  to  see  Dr  Spurzheim^s  answer.  He 
surely  will  retract  the  opimon,  that  *<  InhatHtivenessand  Con- 
centrativeness  can  never  be  identified.'"  This  sentence  we 
thought,  even  before  reading  Mr  Combers  remarks,  to  be  a 
little  dogmatical;  and  now  that  Mr  Combers  answer  has 
come  forth,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  whatever 
may  be  tiie  special  function  of  No  III.,  Concentrativeness  is, 
in  some  manner  or  other,  essentially  connected  with  that 
organ. 

In  the  other  points  where  Mr  Combe  differs  from  Dr 
Spurzhetm,  he  treats  his  antagonist  with  a  degree  of  respect, 
and  his  subject  with  a  degree  of  candour,  that  certainly  pre- 
judice us  in  his  favour.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  enter 
npon  these  matters  at  present.  It  is  comfortable  to  think 
that  none  of  them,  in  the  remotest  degree,  affects  the  great 
principles  of  the  sdence. 

Tlie  following  morsel  of  criticism  delighted  us  much. 

"  In  composition^  this  faculty  imparts  splendour  and  elevation  to 
**  the  style^  and  it  may  manifest  itself  in  prose  as  well  as  in  poetry. 
"^  The  style  of  Lord  Bacon  is  remarkably  imbued  with  the  splen- 
**  dours  of  Ideality^  sometimes  to  excess^  while  that  of  Locke  is  as 
*'  decidedly  plain  ;  and  the  portraits  of  both  shew  that  their  heads 
^'  correspond.     Hazlitt's  head^  which  I  have  seen,  indicates  a  large 
«<  development  of  Ideality,  and  the  faculty  glows  in  all  his  compo- 
''  ntions.     In  Mr  Jeffrey's  head,  as  it  appears  in  the  bust,  it  ooes 
not  predominate.     The  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the 
review  of  Lord  Byron's  Tragedies,  which  appeared  in  No  Ixxii.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  (February  1822),  was  the  joint  produc- 
**  tion  of  these  two  celebrated  authors ;  land,  keeping  in  view  the 
'*  fiict,  that  Mr  Hazlitt's  Ideality  is  larger  than  Mr  Jeffrey's^  it 
would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  article,  to  as- 
sign to  each  the  sentences  which  he  wrote.    Mr  Jeffrey's  predo- 
minating intellectual  organs  are  Individuality,  which  treasures  up 
"  simple  facts  and  observations ;  Comparison,  which  glances  at  their 
''  analogies  and  relations,  with  Causality,  which  gives  bearing  and 
''  consbtency  to  the  whole.     Hazlitt,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses 
"  a  large  Comparison,  respectable  Causality,  with  a  decidedly  large 
''  Ideality,  elevating  and  adorning  all  his  intellectual  conceptions. 
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Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  would  attribute  the  folldwing"  ne- 
tence  to  Jeffrey's  pen,  as  characteristic  of  his  manner.  Sfileak- 
io|^  of  the  quaJtties  of  Shakspeare's  writings,  the  ireYi0we(  B|iys, 
'  Xhough  time  may  have  hallowed  many  things  that  were  at  first 
'but  common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted  a  charm  td 
*'  '  much  that  was  in  itself  indifferent,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
'  there  was  an  original  sanctity  which  time  only  matured  and  ex^ 
'  tended ;  and  an  inherent  charm,  from  which  the  association  de- 
'  rived  all  its  power.  And  when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly  to 
*'  *  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to 
"  '  dispute,  that,  after  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on  them  ;  after 
"  '  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  and  fimtastical  characters^ 
**  '  unaccountable  forms  of  speech,  and  occasional  extravagance, 
'  indelicacy,  and  horrors ;  there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about 
'  them,  both  of  thought  and  of  diction  ;  a  force  of  invention  and  a 
'depth  of  sagacity;  an  originality  of  conce]):iv)n,  and  a  play  of 
'^  *  fancy  ;  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion  ;  and,  above  all,  a  cx^ 

*  piousness  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and  flexibility  of  verse, 
^  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  earlier  or  in  later  times,  and 
'  places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest  and  foremost 
^  place  among  ancient  or  modern  poets/*  In  this  passage,  we 
have  the  minuteness  of  enumeration  of  Individuality,  the  discri« 
mination  of  Comparison  and  Causality,  and  the  good  taste  of  a 

"  fair,  but  none  of  the  elevation  and  ornament  of  a  large,  Idealitjr. 
''In  another  part  of  the  same  review,  we  find  the  following  seo- 
"  tences:  In  Byron,t  'there  are  some  sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great 

*  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  march  of  the  verse  is  cum«- 
'  brous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like  polished  Ian- 
'  ces,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  liis  persons,  but  are 
'  wielded  like  clunisy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray* — '  He  has  too 

little  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  ana  frailties  of  hu- 
"  '  manity,  to  succeed  well  in  their  representation.  His  soul  is  like 
'  a  star,  and  dwells  apart.' — '  It  does  not  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
'  nature,  nor  catch  the  hues  of  surrounding  objects  ;  but,  like  a 
'  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense  glare  and  gloomy  gran^ 
'  deur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates.'  Here  we  per- 
"  ceive  the  glow  of  Ideality  ;  the  simplicitv  of  the  former  style  is 
gone,  and  the  diction  has  become  elevated,  figurative,  and  orna- 
mental. I  am  not  informed  regarding  the  particular  sentences 
"  which  each  of  the  above  gentlemen  wrote  in  this  review ;  but 
''  these  extracts  will  serve  as  brief  examples  of  the  differences  pro- 
duced on  the  style,  when  Ideality  sheds  few  or  many  beams  on 
the  pen  of  the  author ;  and  I  regard  the  probabilities  as  very 
strongs    that    the   passages  are    assigned    to   their   appropriate 
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When  we  read  the  article  referred  to  in  the  Edinburgh 
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-Reviejr,  we  were  struck^  we  recollect,  with  the  idea,  that  it 
nittjstiiave  been  the  production  of  two  authors.     We  never 
happened,  however,  to  hear  of  this  appropriation  of  parts. 
•Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  detect  an  author  by  his 
style,  and  we  will  not,  therefore,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
report  alluded  to  must  be  erroneous.     We  will  venture,  how- 
.ever,  to  state,  that,  judging  merely  from  internal  evidence, 
we  would  have  come  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion. 
'The  first  of  the  comparisons  we  would  have  ascribed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Review,«~the  last   two   to  Hazlitt.     In   the 
first  simile,  Comparison,  Causality,  Wit^  and  Ideality,  are  all 
manifested  in  great  activity,  and,  in   what  we  conceive  to  be 
about  equal  proportions ;  certainly  Ideality  does  not  prepon« 
derate.     There  are  two  points  to  be  illustrated, — the  march 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  arid  unmusical ;  for  this  purpose 
we  have,  first.  Difference, — they  are  not  like  polished  lances, 
siroTtff  and  light ;  then  we  have  Comparativeness,— they  are 
like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray.     In  this  last  mem-> 
ber  there  is  surely  as  much  Wit  as  Ideality. 

In  the  second  comparison  we  have  Ideality  and  Compari- 
son without  Causality  or  Wit.  The  point  that  ought  to 
have  been  illustrated  was,  that  Lord  Byron^s  little  sympathy 
with  humanity  unfitted  him  for  succeeding  in  the  represen* 
tation  of  its  frailties ;  but,  instead  of  illustrating  this  point, 
the  reviewer  illustrates  one  of  the  relative  ideas  merely,  viz., 
—that  Lord  Byron  had  little  sympathy  with  humanity.  The 
last  simile  might  be  from  either  author ;  perhaps,  there  is  a 
little  of  each,  as  is  the  case,  we  suspect,  with  the  whole  para- 
graph of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Mr  Combe  speaks  of  the 
style  being  elevated,  figurative,  and  ornamental ;  but  mere- 
ly the  diction  may  be  figurative  without  predominating 
Ideality,  and  ornamental  too.  And  the  beginning  of  the  pa- 
ragraph which  Mr  Combe  himself  ascribes  to  Mr  J.  shows 
this.  Time  is  spoken  of  as  haUoioing^  Sfc.  After  all,  we 
do  not  speak  with  perfect  confidence  ;  and  yet,  if  we  are  mis- 
taken, it  will  lessen  our  confidence  in  this  species  of  criticism* 
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After  the  eKceptions  we  hav6  made,  Mr  Combe's  remark 

seems  to  be  jiist,  and  well  deserving  of  attention.    W€  were 

sttruck  also  wilh  the  following  application  of  Phrenology  to 

criticism,  in  a  section  where  we  vei'y  little  expected  to  find  it  :— 

**  Phrenologists  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  particular  powers 
'^  which  are  most  vigorous  in  an  author's  mind^  from  the  mani- 
festations of  them  in  his  works ;  and  none  affords  better  scope 
for  observation  than  the  faculty  of  Colouring.  Unless  the  im- 
pressions made  on  the  mind  of  an  author  by  Colours  were  very 
strong,  he  has  no  inducement  to  introduce  them,  for  he  can 
'*'  easily  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  without  adverting  to 
**  their  hues.  When,  therefore,  we  find  him  minutely  describing 
"  shades  and  tints,  and  dwelling  on  colours  and  their  effects  witk 
<*  evident  delight,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  organ  is  large.  Mr 
^'  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster  Fair,  frequently  does  so,  and  in 
*'  his  head  the  organ  is  large.  Moore  has  innumerable  allosions 
^*  to  Colour  in  his  lyrical  poetry,  many  of  them  exquisitely  beau- 
**  tiful  and  appropriate ;  and  honce  I  infer,  that  in  him  uso  the 
'^  oi^an  will  be  found  large,  ahiiough  I  am  not  informed,  as  matter 
f*  of  fact,  that  it  is  so."    It  was  gratifying  to  observe^  upon  Mr 

Moored  late  visit  to  our  metropolis,  that  Mr  Combers  sup- 
position as  to  bis  possessing  the  organ  of  Colour  large  is 
correct. 

We  could  go  on  long  enough  making  such  quotations,  and 
in  indulging  the  listless  humour  into  which  we  have  somehow 
feUen  in  making  desultory  remarks  ;  but  the  book  is  of  too 
aerioua  a  nature  to  alk>w  of  our  parting  with  Mr  Combe  in  a 
light  humour.  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  our  extracts 
with  the  foUowtng  very  admirable  analysis  of  Hc^e  :— 

f  The  bculty  produces  the  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general,  or  the 
''  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  what  the  other  faculties 
'*  desire,  but  without  giving  the  conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on 
''  Reflection.  Thus,  a  person  with  much  Hope,  and  much  Acqui- 
/'  litiveness,  will  hope  to  become  rich  ;  another,  with  much  Hope^ 
"  and  great  Love  ot  Approbation,  will  hope  to  rise  to  eminence;  and 
''  a  third,  with  much  Hope  and  great  Veneration,  will  hope  to  be 
**  saved,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  felicity  in  heaven.  It  inspires  with 
"  gay,  fascinating,  and  delightful  emotions ;  painting  futurity  fair 
"  and  smiling  as  the  regions  of  primitive  bliss.  It  gilds  and  adorns 
^*  every  prospect  with  shades  of  enchanting  excellence,  while  Cau- 
'*  dotaness  hangs  clouds  and  mists  over  distant  objects  seen  by  the 
''  mind's  eye.  Hence,  he  who  has  Hope  more  powerful  than  Cau- 
^'  tiousness,  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  brilliant  anticipations,  which 
<*  are  never  realised  ;  while  he  who  has  Cautiousness  mere  power* 
"  ful  than  Hope,  lives  under  the  painful  apprehension  of  evils 
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*'  whkh  ntnly  cxkt  but  io  hh  own  internal  feelings.  The  former 
'^  also  enjoys  the  present,  without  being  disturbed  by  fears  about  the 
^*  Ibture,  for  Hope  supplies  his  futurity  with  every  object  which  his 
^*  mind  desires,  however  distant  the  prospect  of  attaiDment  may  be ; 
^  the  latter,  on  tlie  oth«r  hand,  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  are 
^'  within  his  reach,  through  fear  that,  in  futurity,  they  may  be  lost. 
^*  The  life  of  such  an  indindual  is  spent  in  painful  apprehension  of 
*^  evils,  to  which  he  is  in  iact  v«ry  little  exposed ;  lor  the  dread  of 
'*  ^exr  happening  excites  him  to  ward  them  off  by  so  many  pre- 
**  cautions,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  can  overtake  him. 

**  When  too  energetic  and  predominant,  the  faculty  disposes  to 
^  credulity,  and,  in  mereantile  men,  prociuoes  rasjh  and  tnconsider- 
*'  ate  speculations.     Persons  so  endowed  never  see  their  own  situation 
*^  in  its  true  light,  but  are  led  by  their  extravagant  Hope  to  raagni- 
**  if  tenfold  every  advantage,  while  they  are  blind  to  every  obstacle 
^*  and  abatement.     They  promise  largely,  bat  rarely  perform.     In- 
^*  lentienal  guile,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ;  they  are 
''  deceived  themselves,  by  their  constitutional  tendency  to  believe 
every  thing  possible  that  is  future,  and  promise  in  the^iritofl^iB 
credulity.     Those  who  perceive  the  disposition  in  them  ought  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  on  the  possibility  of  performance, 
**  and  make  ehe  necessary  abatement  in  their  expectations.    £xpe- 
^  rienoe  aooamplbheB  little  in  correcting  those  who  possess  too  large 
an  organ  of  Hope ;  the  tendency  to  expect  imnMxlerately  being 
constitutional,  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  see  both  mdes  of 
the  prospect,  and,  beholding  only  that  which  is  fair,  they  are  pe- 
^  eessarily  led  to  conclude  that  all  is  well.    When  the  organ  is  very 
**  deficient,  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy  despondenoy 
''  is  apt  to  invade  the  mind. 

**  The  iiMmlly,  if  not  oombiaed  witli  much  Ac(}uiutirene9S|  or 

**  IjoifB  of  Approbation,  disposes  to  indolence,  from  the  very  pro« 

"  mise  which  it  holds  out  of  the  future  providing  for  itself,     li^  on 

*'  the  other  hand,  it  be  combined  with  these  organs  in  a  full  degree, 

it  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  itiind,  by  uniformly  representing  the  ob*- 

ject  desired  as  attainable.     An  individual  with  much  Aoquisitlve- 

ness,  great  Cautiousness,  and  little  Hope,  will  save  to  become 

"  rich  ;  another  with  the  same  Acquisitiveness,  little  Cautiousness, 

and  muck  Hope,  will  speculate  to  procure  wealth.     I  have  found 

Hope  and  Acquisitiveness  large  in  persons  addicted  to  gaming. 

"  Hope  has  a  great  effect  in  assuaging  the  fear  of  death.     I  have 

seen  persons  in  whom  it  was  very  large  die  by  inches,  and  linger 

for  months  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  suspicion  of  the 

fate  impending  over  them.     They  hoped  to  be  well  till  death  ex- 

"  tingi^isned  the  last  ember  of  the  feeling.    On  the  otl^er  hand, 

when  Hope^  and  Combativeness,  which  gives  courage,  are  small, 

and  Caytiousness  aud  Conscientiousness  large,  the  strongest  9s- 

^urances  of  the  Gospel  are  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  the  indi- 

"  vidual  to  look  with  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a 

"  judfmtiit  to  cpma.    Several  persons  in  whom  this  combination 
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"  occurs^  hare,  told  me  that  they  lire  in  a  state  of  habitual  uneasi" 
Dess  in  looking  fonrard  to  the  hour  of  death  ;  while  others^  with 
a  large  Hope  and  small  Cautiousness^  hare  said  that  such  a  ground 
of  alarm  never  once  entered  their  imaginations.  Our  hopes 
or  fears  on  a  point  of  such  importance  as  our  condition  in  a  future 
*'  state,  ought  to  be  founded  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  con- 
"  stitutional  feeling ;  but  I  mention  these  cases  to  draw  attention 
''  to  the  fact,  that  this  cause  sometimes  tinges  the  whole  conclusions 
'*  of  the  judgment ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  source  of  delusion 
'^  being  known,  its  effects  may  more  easily  be  resisted. 

*'  In  religion,  this  faculty  favours  the  exercise  of  faith ;  and  by 
''  producing  the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  futurity  with 
"  expectation,  disposes  to  belief  in  a  life^to  come. 

'^  The  metaphysicians  admit  this  faculty,  so  that  Phrenology  only 
*'  reveals  its  organ,  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment,  in  different 
''  degrees,    i  have  already  stated  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Being 
*^  of  a  God,  founded  on  the  existence  of  a  faculty  of  Veneration  con- 
*  ferring  the  tendency  to  worship,  of  which  God  is  the  proper  and 
''  ultimate  object.     May  not  the  probability  of  a  future  state  be 
^'supported  by  a  similar  deduction  from  the  possession  of  a  faculty 
'*  of  Hope  }     It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  faculty  from  which 
'^  originates  the  notion  of  futurity,  and  which  carries  the  mind  for- 
*'  ward  in  endless  progression  into  periods  of  never-ending  time. 
May  it  not  be  inferred,  that  this  instinctive  tendency  to  leave  the 
present  scene,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  to  spring  forward  into  the 
regions  of  a  far-distant  futurity,  and  to  e^atiate,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, in  the  fields  of  an  eternity  to  come,  denotes  that  man  is 
*'  formed  for  a  more  glorious  destiny  than  to  perish  for  ever  in  the 
"  grave  }     Addison  beautifully  enforces  this  argument  in  the  Spec-* 
*'  tator  and  in  the  soliloquy  of  Cato  ;  and  Phrenology  gives  weight 
*'  to  his  reasoning,  by  shewing  that  this  ardent  Hope,^  this  longii^ 
*' '  after  immortality/  is  not  a  factitious  sentiment,  or  a  mere  exu- 
**  berance  of  an  idle  and  wandering  imagination,  but  that  it  is  the 
^'  result  of  a  primitive  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  owes  at  once  its 
^*  ^istence  and  its  functions  to  the  Creator." 
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ARTICLE  XL 

To  the  Editor  qf  tlie  Phrenological  Journal, 

ON  THE  TALENT  FOR  RECOLLECTING  NAMES. 

SlR» — It  has  been  often  remarked,  as  a  fact  not  easily  ac- 
eounted  for,  on  the  ordinary  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
6rgan  of  Language,  that  persons  who,  from  a  great  ei)do.w- 
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to  joittt  iustidii^i  the  one  ohen  aoC»  without  the  otber^  and 
hefice  things  recur  without  nanieB.  Mr  C.^s  Coinpariflon  and 
Causality  are  activei  however,  and  they,  it  seems,  soKcit  and 
easily  obtain  from  Language,  names  to  express  their  oonoep^- 
tions ;  but  as  their  conceptions  are  relations,  and  not,  like 
those  of  Individuality,  mere  existences,  so  the  signs  or  names 
which  they  seek  and  obtain  are  not  what  Individuality  would 
eall  names,  but  they  are  words  abstractly  considered  equally 
entitled  to  be  so  called.  In  this  way,  where  Language  is 
large,  it  is  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  the  jHredominant  faculties ; 
and,  if  Individuality  be  predominant,  then  ideas  dT  indivi* 
^ual  existence  are  equally  so ;  and  as  these  are  expressed  by 
Bigns,  which,  from  their  application,  are  called  namesy  so 
Language  will  lend  its  aid  to  Individuality,  and  recollect  as 
many  names  as  it  chooses.  But  if  Comparison  and  Causality 
are  large,  and  Individuality  small,  why  then,  witboot  change 
ing  its  nature.  Language  will  give  signs  to  them  to  express 
their  modifications  of  thought. 

Nay,  it  will  even  do  more  than  this ;  when  very  active,  it 
win  give  signs  or  words  without  being  asked  for  by  any  other 
fiseulty,  and  then  we  have  words  without  ideas,  or  clothing 
without  the  body  which  nature  intended  it  to  cover,  just  like 
a  goodly  coat  at  a  tailor'^s  door,  which  would  be  very  usefid  if 
anaked  man  could  once  get  into  it.  It  is  therefore  no  proof 
against  the  perfect  identity  of  Language  in  names  and  in 
ixnmnon  speech,  to  say  that  Causality  does  not  understi^  or 
eare  for  the  ngns  used  by  Individuality;  Causality  and  In* 
difMuality  aire  very  diftrent  in  their  conceptions  and  funo- 
titftts ;  and  because  each  employs  di&rent  words  to  convey  its 
nieaning,  we  have  no  more  right  to  infer  thait  Language  is 
tmneoessary  in  the  'one  case  and  not  in  the  otlier,  than  we 
wonld  have  to  infer  that  Aooat  is  not  a  eoat,  beesnse  although 
It  fits  the  man  for  whom  it  was  made,  it  does  not  fit  equdly 
wdl  every  one  who  chooses  to  put  it  on.  ' 

All  this  being  perfectly  plain,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Indivi. 
duality  is  necessary  for  a  good  memory  for  names,  although 


signified ;  the  first  of  which  is  done  by  Language)  ai^  the 
second  by  Individuality ;  and,  iuasmuch  os  the  thing  signified 
eieeeeds  to  importance  the  simple  sign,  so  is  the  latter  laore 
necessary  than  €be  former.  But  Language  is  still  so  cooi* 
pletely  the  source  and  support  of  names^  that  the  latter,  when 
duly  analyzed,  are  Jbund  iobe  as  much  a  pari  of,  np^edk^  or 
common  language^  09  any  other  words  whatevsr.  Without 
Language  we  can  neither  have  a  name,  nor,  if  we  bad  itt 
could  we  perceiT^  any  relation  between  it  and  the  object  aig- 
htfied,  howerer  often  they  may  previously  have  been  con- 
nected. A  name  is  not  like  natural  iangnage.  It  is  purely 
conventional,  and  therefore,  without  the  corresponding  faculty 
as  interpreter,  it  would  never  suggest  to  the  mind  of  another 
tlie  thing  signified. 

In  giving  names  to  persons,  objects,  and  things.  Language 
Stands  in  the  same  r0lation  to  Individualify  that  it  doe^'to 
CausttUti/j  when  it  clothes  in  words  ideaa  of  relation,  or  to 
Ideality  in  expressing  feelings  of  beauty.  Names  are  nothing 
more  than  signs  furnished  by  Language  to  clothe  the  concep* 
lions  of  a  particular  fiMnilty-^Individuality  ;  and  the  only 
reason  why  Individuality  is  necessary  to  the  reooUectioa  of 
names  is,  that  it  is  the  function  of  Individuality  to  know  the 
things  named.  Hence,  if  you  injure  Language,  as  in  Mr 
Hood^s  case,  the  name  or  sign  may  vanish,  while  Indivi- 
duality retains  the  thing  signified,  which  could  not  happen 
if  the  name  became  a  separate  existence,  and  was  afterwards 
recognized  wholly  by  Individuality.  For  the  same  reasoo, 
it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  name  is  reoaUed  distinctly, 
btit,  from  diseased  Individuality,  the  object  is  aot.  Mi*.  C. 
has  great  difficulty  in  recollecting  names,  but  then  he  has 
equally  great  difficulty  in  recollecting  the  things  nomad; 
end  his  htrge  Language  does  not  take  the  direction  of  naming, 
simply  because  Individuality  is  so  poorly  furnished  t  hat  it 
has  nothing  to  name ;  and  in  this  way  his  Individuality  a^d 
Language  rarely  act  together,  which  they  must  habitually  do 
before  readiness  can  be  attained.  From  not  being  accustomed 
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Id  joint  iustiais  the  ene  oft^  ftoC»  without  the  other,  and 
hence  things  recur  without  names.     Mr  C.^s  Coinpari«on  and 
Causality  are  active^  however,  and  they,  it  fieems,  aoKcit  and 
easily  obtain  from  Language,  names  to  express  their  oonoep>- 
tions;  but  as  their  conceptions  are  relations,  and  not,  like 
those  of  Individuality,  mere  existences,  so  the  signs  or  names 
which  they  seek  and  obtain  are  not  what  Individuality  would 
call  names,  but  they  are  words  abstractly  considered  equally 
entitled  to  be  so  called.     In  this  way,  where  Language  is 
large,  it  is  ever  ready  at  the  call  of  the  predominant  faculties ; 
nnd,  if  Individuality  be  predominant,  then  ideas  of  indivU 
dual  existence  are  equally  so ;  and  as  these  are  expressed  by 
^pis,  which,  from  their  application,  are  called  names,  so 
Language  will  lend  its  aid  to  Individuality,  and  recollect  as 
ffittny  names  as  it  chooses*    But  if  Comparison  and  Causality 
are  large,  and  Individuality  small,  why  then,  without  change 
ing  its  nature,  Language  will  give  signs  to  them  to  express 
thcfir  modifications  of  thought. 

Nay,  it  will  even  do  more  than  this ;  when  very  active,  il 
will  give  signs  or  words  without  being  asked  for  by  any  other 
fieulty,  and  then  we  have  words  without  ideas,  or  clothing 
without  the  body  which  nature  intended  it  to  cover,  just  like 
a  goodly  coat  at  a  tailor^s  door,  which  would  be  very  useful  if 
a  naked  man  eouk)  once  get  into  it.  It  is  therefore  no  proof 
against  the  perfect  identity  of  Language  in  names  and  in 
MKimon  speech,  to  say  that  Causality  does  not  understi^  or 
eare  for  the  signs  used  by  Individuality;  Causality  and  In* 
dhidui^ty  ore  very  different  in  their  conceptions  and  func* 
tions ;  and  because  each  employs  different  words  to  convey  its 
leaning,  we  have  no  more  right  to  infer  that  Language  is 
utineoessary  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  than  we 
wooU  have  to  infer  that  a  ooat  is  not  a  eoat,  beesfnse  aMmgh 
it  Sts  the  man  for  whom  it  was  mode,  it  does  not  fit  equidly 
well  every  one  who  chooses  to  put  it  on.  ' 

All  this  being  perfectly  plain,  it  is  easy  to^see  how  Indivi- 
duality is  necessary  for  a  good  memory  for  names,  although 
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Language  is  in  fact  the  base  of  all  nomencUture.  Language 
interprets  for  all  the  faculties,  and  takes  its  character,  from 
those  which  are  must,  predominant^  because  these  furnish  th« 
ideas  which  it  is  most  often  used  to  convey.  Hence  furioua 
'Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  become  eloquent  in 
x^urses,  by  forcing  Language  to  supply  signs  for  their  ideas» 
Active  Comparison  and  Causality,  in  like  manner,  force  it  to 
give  them  signs  for  reasoning-  Our  friend  Mr  S.  has  a 
^mall  upper  Individuality,  and  forgets  signs  for  existence  oi: 
names,  because  existences  seldom  trouble  him  ;  but  he  has  a 
large  Ideality,  Comparison,  Causality,  Wonder,  and  Adhc^y 
siveness,  and  these  accordingly  recollect  names  or  words  eXr 
pressive  of  their  conceptions  so  easily,  that  he  has  whole  pas- 
sages in  his  memory.  In  short,  ilie  idea  must  be  m  the  mind 
firsts  (xnd  then  the  sign  f>  sought.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
Jikely  that  a  man  with  large  Individuality  and  moderate 
.  language,  whose  mind  is  filled  with  individualities,  should 
succeed  in  getting  Language  to  add  signs  to  the  substaDce^ 
than  that  a  man  with  large  Language,  and  moderate  Indivi. 
duality,  should  succeed  in  getting  substance  to  the  signs. 
Takeaway  Individuality,  Language  still  retains  the  sign  as  a 
zvord^  but  then  it  has  nothing  to  tack  it  to,  and  it  remains 
only  a  word. 

Large  Language  recollects  the  equivalents  of  any  word  in 
other  languages,  because  here  all  of  them  are  conventional 
^igns,  which  is  not  the  case  when  things  and  signs  are  both 
considered.  Language  gives  signs,  and  the  other  faculty  tb^ 
meaning.  .  Either  alone  is  useless ;  and  hence  Individuality 
and  Language,  both  large,  give  the  best  recollection  of  names. 
The  principle  here  laid  down  seems  to  me  to  be  of  considera- 
ble importance,  and  to  be  susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  ap^ 
plioations  to  questions  still  in  dispute  in  regard.to  the  nature  of 
Language.  But  it  is.  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  consider* 
ation  of  these  at  present,  as  the  subject  may  be  resumed  in  a 
subsequent  Number. 

I  am,  &0. 

Andrew  Combe. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

'  ANTI-PHRENOLOGICAI.  FACTS. 

■ 

A  U£roAT  lately  reached  us,  that  Mr  Graham  Hutchison^ 

merchant  in  Glasgow,  had  refuted  Phrenology  in  a  literary 

society  in  that  city,  by  adducing  one  hundred  facts  against 

it.     As  we  have  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  see 

an  inductive  opponent  take  the  field  against  us,  we  received 

this  communication  with  no  small  joy,  expecting  that  our 

eyes  were  at  last  to  be  blessed  by  the  appearance  of  a  real 

philosopher  among  our  foes.     We  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr 

Hutchison  as  follows  :— 

''  Edinburgh,  7th  December,  1825. 

"  The  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  presents  compliments 
"  to  Mr  Hutchison.  The  Editor  has  been  informed^  that,  in  a  late 
'*  discussion  on  Phrenology  in  a  philosophical  society  in  Glasgow; 
"  Mr  Hutchison  stated^  that  he  had  made  many  observations  in  na- 
'*  tare  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  that  science,  and 
f<  had  met  with  an  hundred  instances  in  opposition  to  it&  principles. 
''As  Mr  H.  is  the  only  opponent  that  the  Editor  has  heard  of^ 
**  who  has  proceeded  on  the  truly  philosophical  principles  of  obser* 
**  vatioD  and  induction  in  his  examination  of  this  subject,  and^'l^ 
'^  cases  in  opposition  must  be  highly  interesting  to  a  numerous  body 
"  of  individuals  who  are  much  in  want  of  some  tangible  ground  on 
which  they  may  rest  their  disbelief,  and  as  such  cases,  besides; 
must  be  extremely  instructive  to  Phrenologists  in  enabling  them 
to  rectify  their  errors,  the  Editor  begs  leave  to  solicit,  as  the  great- 
*'  est  favour  that  could  be  bestowed  on  him,  a  distinct  and  de. 
**  tailed  report  of  Mr  Hutchison's  experience.  As  so  importaDt'a 
'*  communication  cannot  be  too  soon  laid  before  the  public^  the 
"  Editor  respectfully  requests  an  early  answer  from  Mr  H.,  an4 
"  pledges  himself  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  next  Number  of  the 
'*  Jouroa)/' 

The  answer  was  in  the  following  terms :— * 

'*  SiB,-i-I  have  to  return  yoil  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  of. 
"  fered  me  of  communicating  my  sentiments  to  the  public,  regard- 
'*  ing  the  doctrines  of  Phrenology,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jour*- 
"  nal*  I  am  extremely  sorry,  that  want  of  leisure  at  present  pr»- 
"  eludes  me  from  taking  aavantage  of  your  offer.  i  beg  leave, 
*'  however,  to  mention,  that,  after  having  made  many  observations, 
and  taken   many  measuremcntB,  and    compared  tfiem  careftiHy 
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''  with  each  other,  and  conducted  my  researches,  as  far  as  I  can 
*'  judge,  in  the  most  likely  waj  to  ascertain  the  truth,  I  am  «»• 
''  yinoed  that  the  science  oi  Phrenology,  in  its  present  state,  is  not 
"  only  extremely  defectire,  hut  is  in  a  great  measure  unfounded  in 
''  nature. 

As  you  seem  to  think  that  the  reasons  of  my  disbelief  may  be 
of  more  importance  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  Phrenolo* 
*'  gists,  than  I  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  them,  should  I 
**  nnd  leisure  in  the  course  of  next  summer,  even  though  very  YvU 
"  tie  accustomed  to  composition,  I  may  possibly  attempt  to  commit 
'<  my  ideas  on  the  subject  to  paper,  and  if  so,  will  send  you  a  copy. 
'*Iam, 

''  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

'^  GbAHAM    HuTCHIfiON. 

"  Glasgow,  9th  Dec,  1825." 

On  this  answer  we  have  a  few  observations  to  make,  l^. 
If  Mr  Hutchison  did  not  consider  a  hundred  facts  in  opposi- 
tion to  Phrenology  as  a  matter  of  some  ^^  importance  to  the 
public,  and  particularly  to  Phrenologists,^'  he  must  have  en- 
tertained a  very  humble  opinion  either  of  the  value  of  his 
JbcUy  or  of  the  pretensions  of  the  science  againsd  which  he 
took  the  trouble  to  collect  them.  2d,  We  fear  that  Mr 
HutchisoD^s  facts  will  never  be  laid  before  the  public.  3<%9 
We  venture  to  predict,  that  if  they  shall  appear,  they  will  be 
found  to  prove  nothing  but  his  unacquaintance  with  and  ne* 
gleet  of  the  principles  of  Phrenology.  We  could  give  some 
amusing  specimens  of  these  facts ;  but  do  not  wish  to  antici- 
pate his  promised  publication :  suiBce  it  to  say,  tliat  Mr  Hut* 
chison  holds  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  estimate  the  uze 
of  an  organ  by  ascertaining  its  length  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata to  the  surface,  and  its  breadth  by  its  peripheral  ex^ 
pansion,  although  the  plainest  directions  to  this  eflfect  are 
given  in  the  phrenological  works.  On  the  contrary,  he  mea- 
sures Combativeness  by  the  distance  from  5  to  5,  Wit  by 
the  distance  from  8S  to  32,  and  many  other  organs  in  the 
same  way.  He  might  as  well  measure  the  width  of  the  Salt 
Market,  and  adduce  the  result  to  shew  that  Argyle  Street 
is  not  so  broad  as  stated  in  the  plans  of  Glasgow.    We  coukl 
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«U  ufluiy  more  imlftnoea  <^  total  departure  from  the  princi- 
plee  of  the  saienoe»  but  fihall  reeerve  them  till  his  owo  expo- 
iitiim  sppecrs.  Our  pages  dre  open  to  him,  aad  every  oppo- 
Mot  who  has  either  facts  or  reason  to  adduce  against  ua. 


ARTICLE  XIII. 

THE    CEKEBRAL   DEVELOPMENT   OF   R.    B.    SH£SIDAN> 
COMPARED  WITH  HIS  MENTAL  MANIFESTATIONS. 

Lifif  ofR,  B.  Sheridan^  fnf  Thofiias  Moore^  Esq.,  London, 

1825. 

Tas  name  of  Richard  Brinsley  ^leridan  is  one  which  has 
loQg  fiUed  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  literature  and  the  politics  of  England  dur^ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  ci  George  the  Third.  At  a 
period  fertile  beyond  most  in  our  history  in  men  of  splendid 
talents,  unaided  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  hereditary 
wealth  or  family  connexions,  without  the  assistance  of  learn*- 
ing,  and  even  without  an  ordinary  academical  education,  this 
extraardinary  person  contrived,  by  means  as  mysterious  as 
they  were  successful,  to  rear  for  himself  a  structure  of  fam? 
and  fortune,  as  brilliant,  at  least,  if  not  so  splid,  as  that  of 
any,  even  the  greatest,  of  his  cotempwaries.  Not  contented 
with  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  bis 
time,  he  mmed  at  and  acquired  the  still  higher  fame  of  one 
of  our  most  eminent  orators  and  statesmen,  assodated  with 
nobles  and  princes,  and  might,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
have  "  hid  his  head  in  a  ooronet,^'  had  he  been  contented  to 
barter  his  independence  for  such  honours  as  princes  can  be. 
stow.  Long,  however,  before  his  death  his  reputation,  pub- 
Kc  as  well  as  pnTate,  had  been  on  the  wane.  Embarrass- 
ments  and  disgraces  gradually  thickened  around  him,  and  be 
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who  had  begun  his  career  like  a  comet,  advancing  with  gteat 
and  accelerating  rapidity  into  the  full  blaze  of  popular  and 
royal  favour,  after  he  had  passed  his  perihelion,  run  out  with 
diminished  forcef  and  lustre  into  the  cold  and  ungeniai.  re^oiia 
of  penury  and  distress,  and  ended  in  an  obscurity  almost  as 
great  as  that  from  which  he  had  at  first  so  gloriously 
emerged. 

We  have  here  a  life  of  this  distinguished,  but  unfortunate 
man,  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  kindred  genius,  a  country- 
man of  his  own,  and  one  every  way  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
his  subject.    As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,   Mr  Moore 
seems  to  have  made  a  judicious  use  of  the  ipaterials  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  to  have  executed  his  task  with  spirit,  discrimi- 
nation, and  fidelity.     The  work  is  sufficiently  minute  without 
being  tedious,  and  seems  to  preserve  a  medium  between  that 
sort  of  Dutch  painting  which  we  find  so  delightful  in. the 
pages  of  Boswell,  and  the  loose,  unsatisfactory,  sketchy,  style 
of  ordinary  biographies.     It  would  have  swelled  the  work  too 
much,  without  adding  to  its  value,  to  have  given  us  many  de* 
tails  of  the  private  life  and  conversation  of  the  individual ;— - 
besides,  that,  unlike  most  literary  men,^  so  much  of  Jbis  life 
was  spent  in  public,  and  it  is  connected  so  much  with  ih^ 
great  events  which  have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  shaken 
Europe  to  its  centre,  that  these,  in  a  manner,  run  away  with 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and  leave  any  ordinary  pri-» 
vate  details  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  interest  , 

What  renders  this  work  of  peculiar  value  in  our  eyes,  is 
the  information  which  it  gives  us  of  the  true  character  .€|nc) 
genius  of  Sheridan,  and  of  the  means  by  which,  fVom  begin^ 
nings  rather  unpromising  than  otherwise,  he  was  able  to.sur^ 
prise  the  world  with  so  many  dazzling  miracles.  What  ren^^- 
ders  this  information  more  peculiarly  valuable,  in  a  plireaQlo^ 
]gical  point  of  view,  is,  that  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  of 
Sheridan,  what  is  so  rarely  to  be  obtained,  of  a  man  of  spcb 
celebrity, — a  complete  cast  of  his  head  taken  from  nature. 
The  cast  was  taken  after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  makisg  a 
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tUrtue^  and  by  the  libembty  Eod  good  aene  of  those  lo  wbooi 
k  WW  tBtni8ted,-*-«  fibendity  which  we  hope  will  fattome 
wame  cobubob,  when  the  uaes  which  it  umj  sabacrre  an 
Bftove  distmcdj  seen  and  afipnciatedy-^it  has  been  allowed  to 
be  publiflhed  and  sold  as  ao  ordinarj  bust.  A  oopy  of  it  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  frooi  that 
oopy  the  following  measurements  and  note  of  development 
hme  been  taken  :<— 


Cerebral  DevebymetU  of  R.  B.  Sheridan. 


KBASUEBMSNT. 


Fnxn  Spine  to  Lower  Indifiduality^ S^ 

Ftam  Coiiciwitwi(ir»Bue«  to  CompiMoti, , «.«7) 

FromSfiiietolSir, i,„Ai 

From  Ear  to  Lower  Individuality, • 6| 

F^ooi  Ear  to  Bcnmwlaioe, » S^ 

From  Ear  to  Fixnneia, «.^2 

From  Destructiveness  to  DestrucdyeneM, ff^ 

Fkom  ScerttiTeBMi  to  SettrtiveneM, ...JS} 

From  CautiouaneM  to  Cautiousnew, 5| 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality , «5 

to  Conatnoiyeiieai, *....4j 


DEVBLOPMSNT. 


I.  Amativeness^  fiill. 

3.  GoMOCBtimliTeDeia,  laiga. 

4.  Adheuveness,  laiqge. 

6.  CombatiyeneM,  vwy  Uage. 
^  >  Ocsttuctirenafls,  large. 

7.  Constructiveness,  moderate. 
Si  Ao^vdaitrf  enett,  rather  ralL 
a.  SacNiivaneM,  laige* 

10.  Self-esteem,  very  large. 

11.  Loveof  Approbation,  very  large. 
1%  Cknriflliiaeea,  rather  laige. 

13.  Benevolence,  rather  large. 

14.  VencmlloB,  large. 

15.  HopBi  larae. 

16.  Idedity,  ftill 

17-  OboielflntiotiaiaM,  mdiar  fUU. 
18.  Firmness,  rather  large. 


I  ID.  Lower  Individuality,  very  large. 
19.  Upper  ditto,  iMge. 
SO.  Fonn^  moderate. 

21.  Size,  large. 

22.  Wdg^  fiiU. 

23.  Colouring,  fulL 

24.  Locality,  rather  large. 

25.  Order,  medeiate. 

26.  Time,  moderate. 
27*  Number,  small. 

28.  Tune,  AiU. 

29.  Language,  large. 

30.  Comparison,  ftilL 

31.  Cansaiity,  rather  fulL 

32.  Wit,  rather  fuU. 

33.  Imlution,  rather  large. 
84.  Woader,  fiilL 


It  will  be  remarked  from  the  measurements,  and  must  be 
still  more  apparent  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  cast,  that  the  head  is  considerably  ekwgated '  before  the 

Vol  III.— No  IX.  i 
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porsniiu,  muBt  hare  contributed  id  no  small  dkgvee 
to  ntpplj  n^w  motiTeft  to  exertion.  It  happened,  that  when 
the  family  of  Sheridan  resided  at  Bath,  they  beeameindmate 
WiUi  that  of  Mr  Linley,  a  professor  of  tnuac,  whose  datugh* 
ter,  then  in  the  spring  of  opening  beauty,  had,  by  her  talents 
and  her  loveliness,  obtained  tlie  title  of  the  Ei^lish  Syren* 
This  elegant  and  interesting  creature  hara^  attraoled  great 
admiration  at  the  Bath  conoerts,  4Uid  having  also  appeased 
occadonally  at  Oxford,  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
train  of  suitors  and  admirers,  among  whom  Sheridan^  eldest 
brother,  Charles,  and  his  literary  coadjutoi*,  Halhed^  were 
two  of  the  most  devoted.  Cbaries  Sheridan  bad  the  pru- 
dence to  remove  himself  from  the  danger  by  flight;  but  Hal* 
bed  seems  to  have  allowed  a  serious  and  deep-seated  pasdon 
to  take  root  in  his  mind,  without  ever  suspecting,  what  was 
indeed  long  a  secret  to  all  the  world  beudeis  as  weH  aa  to 
him,  that  his  friend  Bidiard  Sheridan  was,  after  all,  his  &• 
voured  rival.  We  find  in  the  development  before  us,  much 
that  explains  what  took  plaee  in  this  a£Rur.  The  exqninte 
power  of  observation,  conferred  by  a  full  endowment  of  the 
knowing  organs,  joined  to  a  fiill  IdeaHfyy  and  a  barraonbus, 
rather  than  a  predominating  development  of  the  reflediDg 
powers  and  sentiments,  leads,  we  have  observed,  to  that  spe^ 
cies  of  taste  which  delights  in  the  presence  of  what  is  bcau<- 
tiful.  When  the  reflecting  powers  are  greats  than  the  tib^ 
serving,  the  past,  the  distant,  and  the  future,  are  made  to 
predominate  over  the  present,  and  the  individual,  though 
equally  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of  beauty,  is  more  imfiflier* 
ent  about  its  mere  bodily  presence,  and  more  intent  upon 
realizing  the  feeling  in  the  conceptions  and  combinations  of 
his  own  mind.  SheridanX  therefore,  was,  we  oonoeive,  just 
such  a  mind  as  would  feel  the  admiration  of  a  lovely  faee  and 
figure  moftt  intensely ;  an  admiration  which  his  targe  Aihe^ 
eboene93  Would  soon  mingle  with  a  tenderer  sentiment ;  hb 
Self-esteem  would  urge  him,  if  possible,  to  obtnn  the  exclu. 
save  possession  of  what  he  admired ;  his  Lot^e  of  Approba^ 
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lion  would  delight  io  the  cepatatioo  of  obtaining  what  was 
achnired  by  so  many  ;.hi8  moderate  Reflection  would  lead  him 
to  dispegard  the  obstacles. to  their  union,  and  the  difficulty  of 
auf^xirting  a  wife  and  family ;  his  large  Hcpe  would  give 
bim  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  a  dispoution  to  see  in 
thar  ftttitre  life  nothing  but  a  scene  of  gaiety  and  delight ; 
while,  until  his  success  was  certain,  his  great  Secretiveness 
would  lead  him  to  conceal  the  progress  of  his  amour,  even 
from  his  most  intimate  friends.  With  these  qualities,  and, 
what  must  never  be  forgotten,  the  power  of  mind  conferred 
hy  sise  of  head,  and  the  influence  which  this  universally 
imparts  over  (he  feelings  and  the  minds  of  others,  ^d  when 
io  all  this  is  added  4ui  exterior  of  the  most  prepossessing 
kind,  it  b  not  surpriung  to  us,  that  Sheridan  should  haye 
succeeded  in  engagmg  the  affections  of  the  Syren  of  Bath, 
aad  oarfying  off  the  prize  from  so  many  rivals. 

We  are  inclined  to  dwell  somewhat  longer  upon^  the  cir- 
cumstances n£  Sheridan^s  marriage,  and  the  transactions  which 
attended  it,  because  in  them  all  his  predominant  powers  and 
leelii^swere  more  unequivocally  and  more  seriously  engaged 
than  in  many  of  the  subsequent  events  which  seem  to  be  of 
more  importance.  Miss  Linley  having  resolved  to  retire  to 
France,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  a  Mr  Matthews,  a  man 
of  large  fortune,  who  addressed  her  with  dishonourable  views, 
•Sheridan  prevailed  with  her  to  accept  of  his  protection  in  her 
fyght.  Having  provided  a  female  companion  to  prevent  the 
tongue  of  scandal  from  touching  her  reputation,  they  set  off 
•eeretly  for  France,  and  they  were  privately  married  at  a 
small  village  near  Calais,  from  whence  they  went  afterwards 
to  laslc)  wheie  Mrs  Sheridan  procured  an  asylum  in  a 
convent.      It  was  their  inteption  she  should  remain  there 

* 

until  Sheridan  could  be  enfibled  to  acknowledge  and  sup- 
port her  aa  his  wife;  but  her  father  having  discovered 
her  retreiU,  and  being  anxious  she  should  return  to  com- 
pi^te  some  professional  engagements  in  England,  she  came 
ever,  and,  afiter  some  explanations  satisfactory  to  all  concern- 
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barramment,  and  that  this,  in  its  tuni)  should  suggest  Many 
unworthy  shifts  and  disguises,  (Secretiyeiieto  ^^ge,)  in  order 
to  put  off  the  evil  day,  and  to  postpone  a  reekoning  which  only 
becomes  the  heavier  the  longer  it  is  delayed.  Let  any  one 
read  this  hasty  sketch,  drawn  by  the  plainest  and  most  ob- 
vious decluction  from  the  devdopment  brfore  us,  and  say  if 
it  does  not  present,  at  every  point,  the  very  form  and  pres- 
sure of  the  character  of  Sheridan.  It  is  not  a  casual  hit 
hei*e  and  there,  but  it  is  point  device  the  very  man.  It  is  a 
ftill-length  portrait,  representing  him  as  much  to  the  life  as 
the  outward  form  is  represented  in  a  nnrror. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  in  detail,  some  of  the  more 
pit)minent  parts  of  Sheridan'^s  character^  as  manifested  in  the 
prindpal  events  of  his  life.  We  profess  not  to  iblbw  an  ac- 
curate chronological  order,  but  shall  rather  take  them  up  in 
the  way  that  apipears  best  calculated  to  illustrate  our  subject. 

Sheridan,  it  appears,  was  not  one  of  those  geniutses  whose 
talents  display  themselves  at  a  Tery  early  age.  When  at 
home,  and  under  the  tuition  of  his  fa&er,  who  does  not  s^eni 
ever  to  have  understood  his  character,  or  the  proper  method 
of  dealing  with  it,  he  was  pronounced'  to  be  an  incorrigible 
dunce.  Being  sent  to  Harrow,  where  his  hrge  Love  of  Ap^- 
probation  would  naturally  urge  him  to  exertion,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  contempt,  at  least,  if  not  to  procure  the  applause  of 
his  companions,  he  seems  never  to  have  attained  that  rank 
as  a  scholar  which  his  subsequent  celebrity  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  '  We  suspect  that  Conecientiousness  is  "a  ccmsidei^i 
able  element  in  the  character  of  a  diligent  and  studiouB  youth  ; 
and,  that  prior  to  any  pleasure  derived  from  learning,  the 
daily  task  is  only  got  with  alacrity  from  a  strong  sense  of 
duty.  The  want  of  this  feeling,  probably,  leads  to  idleness ; 
and  we  see  that  Conscientiousness  is  by  no  means  a  predomi- 
nant quality  in  Sheridan.  Accordingly  we  ind,  from  th^ 
account  of  Dr  Parr,  **  that  although  he  did  not  incur  any 
^'  corporeal  punishment  for  idleness,  his-indqstry  was  just  suffi- 
<^  cient  to  protect  htn  from  disgrace.^    This  is  just  the  degree 
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of  diligence  we  should  expect  from  a  sharp  boy,  in  whom 

Love  tf  ApproboHon^  not  as  yet  directed  to  the  desire  of  liter^ 

ary  fiimet  is  stronger  than  Comcknliousness.  Dr  Parr  goes  on 

to  say,-*-*-^  AU  this  while,  Sumner  and  I  saw  in  him  the  vestiges 

"  of  9  superior  intellect;  bis  eye,  his  countenance,  his  general 

^  nwiner^  were  striking.^    The  manner  and  expres^on  of 

the  countenance  are  indicative  more  of  the  propensities  and 

sentiments  than  of  the  intellect.    The  Combatinenesa^  tSlelf- 

e$teem^  and  Love  of  Approbcdion  of  Sheridan  would  render 

his  manner  marked  and  striking.    *<  His  answers  to  any  com- 

*<  mon  question  were  prompt  and  acute.^    The  large  JiuHvi^ 

duoH^  accounts  for  this,  joined  to  the  combination  of  feelings 

before  noticed*-**^  We  knew  the  esteem,  and  even  adipiration^ 

^^  which,  aomehow  or  dher^  all  his  school-fellows  felt  for 

him."^    Here  we  see  the  influence  conferred  by  a  large  headj^ 

wbifl;^  Fbrondogists  know  is  always,  when  healthily  organ. 

ized)  accompanied  with  power  of  character.    This  influence 

w|iB  not  known  by  Dr  Parr,  who  did  not  see  in  any  of  the 

apparent  qualities  or  talents   of   the   youth   what  it  was 

that  had  procured  him  this  Esteem  and  admiration^   and 

therefore  be  introduces  the  phrase  '^  somehow  or  otber/^ 

shewing  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  source  from  whence 

they  arose.     l^uU  independently  of  size,  Sheridan's  develop.^ 

meot  was  just  such  a9  to  make  him  acceptable  in  the  so* 

cifsty  of  II  school     His  Cfmbativemsa^  Hope^  Setf-e^teem^ 

and  Love  qf  JpprobaHon^  all  of  which  were  large,  would 

make  bun  the  foremost  in  thos^  daring  exploits  wherein 

school-boya  generally  take  the  greatest  pleasure  and  pride. 

Indeed  these  faculties,  with  a  moderate  Comcientummess^ 

would  all  rec^ve  much  higher  gratification  from  tbi?  sort  of 

fame  than  that  which  arose  from  successful  scholarship.    All 

these  qualities  are  indicated  in  what  follows :— '^  He  was  mi&r 

''  chievous  enough  ;  hut  bis  pranks  were  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  vi- 
"  racity  and  cheerfulness  which  delighted  Sumner  and  myself.  I 
''  had  much  talk  with  him  about  his  app!e-loft>  for  the  supply  of 
"  wJiidi  all  tlie  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  were  t^^^,  and 
'*  some  of  the  lower  boys  were  employed  to  fiirpish  it.  I  threaten- 
*'  ed,  but  without  asperity,  to  trace  the  depredators,  through  his 
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aswoiates^  up  to  their  leader.    He,  mA  perCect  good  bmoor, 

set  me  at  defiance,  and  I  never  could  bring  home, the  charge  to 
him."    We  beg  our  readers  to  take  notice  of  this  last  statement, 

as  indicating  the  exercise  of  two  faculties  which  are  both 
strongly  marked  in  the  development  before  us,  Fimmtss 
and  SecreHveness.  These  qualities,  we  shall  afterwards  see^ 
are  most  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Sheridan  in  most  of 
the  events  of  his  life ;  and,  in  almost  all  of  them,  as  well  as 
in  these  his  youthful  exploits,  we  shall  find  occasion  to  say, 
that  he  would  have  possessed  almost  every  valuable  quality, 
had  he  only  been  endowed  with  a  little  more  of  that  invidua- 
ble  one,  a  conscientious  feeling  of  duty. 

When  he  was  taken  from  Harrow,  as  his  father^s  drcum- 
stances  did  not  admit  of  sending  him  to  the  Univendty,  he 
was  kept  for  some  time  at  home.  As  his  fatfaer^s  pro- 
fession of  an  actor  led  him  to  an  unsettled  life,  rending, 
alternately,  at  one  or  other  of  the  capitals  of  England  or 
Ireland,  and  occaaonally  at  Bath,  so  acute  an  observer  as 
Sheridan  must  have  easily  picked  up,  among  other  knowledge, 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the  World,  and 
with  the  varieties  of  character  to  be  met  with  in  great  dties. 
About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  into  a  kind  of  literary 
partnership  with  a  Mr  Halhed,  a  young  man  of  great  talents, 
afterwards  well  known  for  his  profidency  in  oriental  litera- 
ture. They  projected  various  works,  of  which  none  ever  saw 
the  light  except  a  translation  of  Ariistsenetus.  Whatever 
might  have  been  hb  literary  acquirements  at  this  period,  She- 
ridan never  seems  to  have  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate success.  He  felt  conscious  of  mental  power  ;  but  his  in- 
tellect was  not  of  that  lund  that  sees  things  by  intuition,  or 
blazes  forth  at  once  with  a  lustre  purely  and  originally  its 
own,  but  rather  such  as  requires  the  borrowed  light  of  expe- 
rience and  intercourse  with  life  before  it  appears  in  all  its 
splendour.  His  development  is  decidedly  more  of  the  know* 
ing  than  of  the  reflecting  kind,  the  higher  faculties  not  being 
more  developed  than  is  required  for  giving  plain  shrewd 
sense,  and  the  power  of  enjoying,  more  perhaps  than  that  of 
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spontaneously  produciog,  the  bappy  combinatioiis  of  geoias. 
But  having  so  much  of  those  h^^her  powers,  together  with  a 
capacity  of  recollection  of  the  most  perfect  kind^  (the  lower 
Individuality  being  very  large,  and  the  upper  large,)  this 
combination  enabled    Sheridan  to  treasure  up  fen*  his  use 
every  gem  of  thought,  either  in  wit  or  sentiment,  which  might 
haf^n  to  come  in  his  way  or  to  occur  to  his  fancy ;— and 
this  is  the  true  secret  of  those  briUiant  works  which  he  after* 
wards  produced,  and  of  that  reputation  of  wit  and  eloquence 
which  he  attained  to  so  high  a  degree.     In  what  remains'  of 
bis  juvenile  productions,  there  appears  little  promise  of  that ' 
excellence  which  he  finally  reached.    There  are  not  even  the 
usual  faults  of  youth,  a  too  great  passion  for  ornament,  and 
metaphor ;  and  so  far  from  there  being  any  exuberance  of 
wit,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  poverty .  and  vagueness  of 
thought,  apointlessness  and  a  difi*useness,  from  which  nothing 
oould  be  augured  but  confirmed  mediocrity.      One  poor 
idea  is  ,hunted  through  two  or  three  pages,  or  turned  into 
various  shapes,  as  if  to  try  how  it  will  look  best,  and  yet  We 
never  find  a  sin^e  redeeming  felidty  of  expression,  or  turn 
of  thought,  as  the  reward  of  so  much  labour.    His .  mind 
seems  at  this  period  not  to  have  arrived  at  maturity ;  but 
though  it  was  never  subjected  to  any  regular  process  of.  cut* 
tivHtiott,  the  seed  must  then  have  been  sown,  though  par. 
tiaUy  and  imperfectly,  which  afterwards  sprung  up  in  so 
luxuriant  a  harvest  of  fame. 

In  the  letters  of  Halhed,  at  this  time,  there  are  perpetual 
complunts  of  Sberidan'^s  indolence,  and  of  their  projected 
works  being  delayed  by  his  not  furnishing  his  quota  of  con- 
tribution in  proper  time,  There  appears  in  this  certainly 
somewhat  of  the  same  deficient  Conscientiausness  which  pre^ 
vented  him  from  applying  fairly  and  regularly  to  his  studies 
at  sdiool ;  but  it  seems  also  to  have  arisen  partly  from  a 
ward  o^firHlity  and  readiness  in  composition.  Soon  after 
period,  however,  a  new  feeling  obtained  access  to  his 
I  which,  though  for  the  time  it  probably  interrupted  his 
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encumbered  b^  too  much  intricacy  or  weakened  by  too  much  est- 
tension." — ^'  The  wit  of  the  dialogue/'  he  obeerFes,  *'  is  of  that  ac- 
"  cessible  kind  which  lies  near  the  surface,  which  is  produced  with- 
out effort,  and  may  be  enjoyed  without  wonder.  He  had  not  yet 
searched  his  fancy  for  those  curious  fossils  of  thought  which  make 
*'  the  School  for  S<^dal  such  a  rich  museum  of  wit.  Of  this  pre- 
*^  cious  kind,  however,  is  the  description  of  Isaac's  neutrality  in 
**  religion, '  like  the  blank  leaf  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
''  ments.'  As  an  instance,  too,  of  the  occasional  abuse  of  this 
^*  research,  which  led  him  to  mistake  laboured  conceits  for  fancies, 
may  be  mentioned  the  far-fetched  comparison  of  serenaders  to 
Egyptian  embalmers,  ^  extracting  the  brain  through  the  ean.' 

^^  For  this,  however,  his  taste,  not  his  invention,  is  responu^ 
ble  ;^  as  Mr  Moore  had  shown  (hat  <<  the  thought  was  borrow- 
ed from  a  letter  of  his  friend  Halhed.'^ 

It  thus  appears,  that  much  of  what  in  these  productions  we 
would  at  first  sight  attribute  to  the  exuberant  overflow  of  a 
native  ready  wit,  is  in  fact  due  to  industry  and  the  happy  art 
of  adapting  to  his  use  those  pearls  which  had  fallen  unob- 
served frpm  the  treasures  of  others. 

In  the  verses  which  be  has  adapted  to  the  muac  of  thb 
opera,  there  is  much  which  is  not  above  the  ordinary  level  ci 
such  productions,-— their  chief  merit  being  little  nnire  than 
polished  sense  and  smooth  versification.  But  to  this  there 
are  exceptions ;  and  some,  in  which  Mr  Moore  thinks  he 
traces  the  marks  of  a  deeper  inspiration  than  the  imaginary 
loves  of  an  opera.  He  has  given  one  which,  by  some  acci- 
dent, probably  the  want  of  an  appropriate  place  foV  its  inseir* 
Uon,  has  been  omitted  in  the  opera  as  it  is  acted,  and  in  tbe 
common  printed  editions.  We  cannot  do  better  than  ^ve 
here  what  has  been  pronounced  by  so  competent  a  judge  to 
be  a  favourable  specimen  of  Sheridan^s  poetry  :•*- 


« 


Ah  !  cruel  maid,  how  hast  thou  changed 
*'  The  temper  of  my  mind  ! 
"  My  heart,  by  thee  from  love  estranged, 
''  Becomes,  like  thee,  unkind. 

«  ' 

'^  By  fortune  favoured,  clear  in  fame, 

'*  I  once  ambitious  was ; 
''  And  friends  I  had  who  fann'd  the  flame, 

"  And  gave  my  youth  applause. 
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*'  But  now  my  weakness  all  accuse^ 
"  Yet  vain  their  taunts  on  me ; 
Friends,  fortune,  yhwie  itself,  I'd  lose. 
To  gain  one  smile  from  thee. 


''  And  only  thou  should'st  not. despise 

''  My  weakness  or  my  woe. 
*^  If  I  am  mad  in  others'  eyes, 

**  'Tis  thou  hast  made  me  so. 

''  But  days  like  this,  with  douhting  curst, 

*'  I  will  not  long  endure. 
"  Am  I  disdain'd  ? — I  know  the  worst, 

'*  Add  likewise  know  my  cure. 

"  If,  false,  her  vows  she  dare  renounce, 

''  That  instant  ends  my  pain  ; 
"  For,  oh  I  that  heart  must  break  at  once 

"  That  cannot  hate  again." 

"  These  verses,"  says  Mr  Moore,  *'  bear,  burnt  into^every  line, 
"  the  marks  of  personal  feelings  and  must  have  been  thrown  off  in 
**  one  of  those  passionate  moods  of  the  heart  with  which  the  poet's 
''  own  youthful  love  had  made  him  acquainted." 

They  are  indeed  more  remarkable  for  depth  of  feeling  than 
for  any  poetic  elevation  of  thought  or  richness  of  fancy ;  and 
this  coffesponds  entirely  with  the  development  of  Sheridan,  in 
which  the  organs  of  feeling  are  greatly  predominant  over  those 
of  the  reflective  faculties,  or  of  Ideality.  The  best  of  Sheri- 
dan^s  poetry,  indeed,  seems  just  to  be  the  embodying  of  feel- 
ing in  the  most  smooth  and  polished  language.  The  words 
are  always  the  best  chosen  possible,  either  for  conveying  the 
ideas,  or  for  uniting  with  the  rhythm  and  the  music  for  which 
they  are  intended.  We  here  see  the  influence  of  a  large 
Language^  by  means  of  which  he  would  always  have  at  hand 
a  command  of  the  utmost  variety  of  expressions  to  clothe  and 
furnish  out  his  thoughts.  Every  harsh  collocation  of  conso- 
nants is  carefully  avoided,  and  the  lines  flow  throughout  with 
a  liquid  smoothness.  The  verses '  in  the  Stranger,  set  to 
music  by  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  possessing  all  the  qualities  above  noticed  in  a  very 
high  degree.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  they  were 
Sheridan's;  but  Mr  Moore  has  vindicated  his  title  to  them 


ft 
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with  considerable  show  of  probiibility)  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence is  exceedingly  stroi^g :— - 

"  I  have  a  Bilent  sorrow  here, 

'*  A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart ; 
"  It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 

"  But  it  consumes  my  heart. 

"  This  treasured  grief,  this  loved  despair, 
My  lot  for  ever  be ; 
So,  my  soul's  lord,  the  pangs  I  bear 
Be  never  known  by  thee." 

We  have  here  deep  feeling  along  with  Secretiveness.  We 
have  even  Wit^-^not  that  wit  which  raises  a  smile,  but  that 
which,  by  means  of  point  and  contrast,  adds  a  depth  and  an 
effect  even  to  the  pathetic.  Of  Ideality  there  is  little  more 
than  what  appears  in  the  exquisite  poHsh  of  the  language 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  School  for  Scandal,  which 
was  produced  the  following  year,  the  greatest  and  certainly 
the  richest  offering  which  Sheridan  ever  presented  to  the 
drama.  Mr  Moore  remarks,  that  although  comedy  seems, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  species  of  composition,  to  re- 
quire that  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world, 
which  experience  alone  can  give,  it  seems  remarkable,  that 
nearly  all  our  first-rate  comedies  have  been  the  productions 
of  very  young  men.     "  Those  of  Congreve  were  all  written 

**  before  he  was  live  and  twenty.  Farquhar  produced  the  Constant 
"  Couple  in  his  two  and  twentieth  year,  and  died  at  thirty.  Va»- 
"  burgh  was  a  youn^  ensign  when  he  sketched  out  the  Relapse  and 
"  the  Provoked  Wife ;  and  Sheridan  crowned  his  reputation  with 
**  the  School  for  Scandal  at  six  and  twenty." 

To  us  this  does  not  appear  extraordinary,  considering  of 
what  sort  of  materials  the  comedies  alluded  to  are  composed. 
We  do  not  enter  here  into  any  disquisition  on  what  is  the 
le^tioiate  province  of  comedy ;  we  merely  mention  what  is 
the  fact,  that  the  greater  portion  of  English  comedies  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  propensities,  and  that  little  attentioii  has  been 
paid  by  their  authors  to  the  improvement  or  gratification  of 
the  higher  sentiments  or  intellect.  We  do  not  here  refer  to 
♦k«  -.:♦-  ^f  King  Charles^  time  alone,  whose  productions  are 
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wm  bsDidbed  from  the  stage  by^  their  grossness, — ^we  speak 
of  the  eoiiilc  dramatists  of  the  last  century,  tiie  VaDburghs, 
the  Farqabars,  and  the  Con^ves,  whose  pieces  were  among 
^he  faehionaMe  entertamm^its  of  our  great  grandfathers  and 
gmodmolherS)  and  many  of  them  even  still  occasionally  act- 
ed*    Though  less  objectionable  than  their  predecessors,  the 
greater  pmrt  of  these  productions  would  not  be  endured,  as 
origimdly  written,  by  a  modem  audience.     The  muse  of 
these  writers  was  openly  and  undisguisedly  the  muse  of  the 
lower  propensities ;  to  them  she  addressed  herself,  from  them 
she  drew  her  inspiration.     This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  the  most  sprited  productions  of  this  class 
should  be  written  at  an  age  when  the  feelings  in  question  are 
at  &eir  greatest  vigour. 

dince  the  period  of  these  writers,  the  stage  has  been  gra- 
dually refining,  and  has  been  purged  in  a  great  measure  of 
its  grosser  enormities ;  but  we  are  not  sure  if  it  is  become 
much  more  moral  in  its  tendency.  The  improvement,  such 
as  it  is,  is  clearly  not  so  much  owing  to  the  writers  of  plays 
as  to  the  improved  taste  of  the  piikblic ;  aild  it  is  because  the 
public  taste  is  not  liiore  improved  than  it  is,  because  there  is 
still  among  the  firequenters  of  the  theatre  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  the  propensities  above  the  sentiments  and  intellect, 
that  the  stage  does  not  exhibit  all  that  correctness  of  morality 
and  sentiment  that  might  be  desired.  For  this  we  cannot 
altogeth^  blame  those  who  cater  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public ;  for  so  long  as  the  theatre  is  to  be  considered  a  place 
of  amusement,  and  not  a  place  of  moral  instruction,  the 
scale  of  morality  there  current  cannot  be  raised  higher  than 
the  public  feeling  goes  readily  along  with.  In  this  respect 
as  well  as  others, 

*'  The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice ; 

"  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  gire, 

**  For  they  who  lire  to  please  must  please  to  live." 

One  set  of  writers,  endeavouring  to  avoid  Scylla,  fell  into 
Charybdis,  and  produced  what  was  called  the  sentimental 
Vol.  III.— No  IX,  k 
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worse  than  be  really  was,  in  order  to  render  him  a  fit  oon- 
Uvst  to  bis  brother,  who  is  a  hypocrite  of  another  land.  The 
author^s  intention  certainly  was  dramatic  effect,  and  not  a 
strictly  moral  catastrophe;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to 
try  him  by  a  Jaw  difierent  from  that  to  which  he  has  propos- 
ed to  subject  himself.  Another  objectioa  hsfi  b^en  jU^ken  to 
the  folly  of  Sir  Oliver  leaving  his  estate  to  Charles  n)^y 
fpr  th^^  reason  that  be  would  not  sell  his  pictm?^.  To  this 
we  aiuwer,  that  reasons  equally  slepd^  have  weighed  with 
many  as  wise-  men  as  Sir  OUver  is  represented  to  be^  and  ii| 
nwtt^rsi  as  nearly  interesting  to  th^  feielings ;  as  an  instance 
sopewhat  parallel,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ca^e  of 
Squire  Westerii  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  Sophia,  we  are 
told,  was  fond  of  music,  and  would  ne^r  willingly  have 
played  any.  but  Handel's ;  whereas  her  father  was  always 
4ormeQting  her  to  play  a  few  old  tunes  of  such  a  class  as  Old 
Sir  Simon  the  King»  Bobbin  Joan,  and  a  few  more  el^pint 
ditties,  which  were  his  especial  favourites.  Having  under* 
taken  a  perilous  commission  firom  Jones,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  with  her  father  to  take  into  his  service  black  Greoige, 
:with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  (or  years  upon  a  pcunt  the 
.most  interesting  of  all  others  to  a  country  gende^ian,  the 
preservation  of  his  game,  she  sat  down  one  evening,  and 
surprised  the  squire,  on  awakening  from  his  afler-dinner  nap, 
bpr  playing  to  him  all  his  favourite  tunes  one  after  another. 
rOn  which  the  squire  got  up,  kissed  his  daughter,  swore  she 
was  a  cunning  baggi^,  and  asked  what  the  deuce  she  wanted 
with  him,  that  she  bad  condescended  to  gratify  him,  unasked, 
Jo  this  manner.  Sophia  then,  with  all  the  eloquence  she  was 
mistress  of,  stated,  the  unhappy  case  of  George,  his  penitence, 
his  distress,  his  ruined  prospects,  and  starving  family. 
When  the  squire,  after  taking  one  or  two  turns  through  the 
room,  swearing  a  few  oaths  at  George,  his  daughter,  Jones, 
and  himself,  at  last  took  her  in  his  arms,  said  he  could  refuse 
her  nothing,  and,  if  she  would  give  him  another  touch  of  Sir 
Kmcm,  George  might  come  when  he  would.    This  has  been 
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brought  together  for  tlie  two  others;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious^ 
in  turning  over  his  manuscript,  to  see  how  the  outstanding  jokes 
are  kept  m  recollection  upon  the  margin  till  he  can  find  some 
opportunity  of  funding  them  to  adyantage  in  the  text.  The 
**  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  dialogue,  from  banning  to 
"  end,  is  a  continued  sparkling  of  polish  and  point;  and  the  whole  of 
''the  dramatis  persona:  might  be  comprised  under  one  common 
''  designation  of  wits." 

Exceptions  have  been  taken  by  some  to  the  morality  of 

this  play ;  but  these,  we  think,  are  the  result  of  a  too  rigid 

criticism.    We  have  already  said,  that  we  conceive  comedy  to 

be  originally  intended  for  the  gratification  and  amusement  of 

the  lower  propensities,  and  all  that  the  most  rigid  moralist 

can  demand  is,  that,  in  doing  so,  it  should  not  shock  the 

higher  or  moral  feelings;  and  certainly  if  we  try  the  School 

for  Scandal  by  this  test,  we  must  admit  there  is  a  great  im« 

provement  in  decency,  at  least,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 

licentious  productions  of  Congreve  and  Vanburgh.     In  one 

respect,  as  a  satire  on  the  various  modes  and  devices  of  slan- 

der,  in  the  heartless  and  giddy  society  of  the  fashionable 

world,  its  tendency  is  decidedly  moral,  as  much  so  as  is  con* 

sbtent  with  the  nature  of  this  species  of  composition.     <'  It 

<<  is  a  proof,^^  Mr  Moore  says,  ^'of  the  effect  and  use  of  such 

^  satire,  that  the  name  of  <  Mrs  Candour*  has  become  one 

f 

<<  of  those  formidable  by-words,  which  have  more  power  in 
^^  putting  folly  and  ill-nature  out  of  countenance  than  whole 
««  volumes  of  the  wisest  remonstrance  and  reasoning.""  The 
great  moral  defect,  however,  is  said  to  be  in  representing,  in 
an  amiable  light,  the  character  of  the  hero,  Charles  SurfiEuse, 
who  is  at  bottom  a  rake  and  a  spendthrift,  and  rewarding 
him  at  the  end  with  a  fortune  and  the  hand  of  a  lovely  girl, 
when  all  that  we  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  is  not  so  worth- 
less a  scoundrel  as  his  brother  Joseph.  We  can  only  answer, 
that  Sheridan  is  not  singular  in  this  departure  from  strict 
poetical  justice,  and  it  has  generally  been  held  allowable  to 
the  writers  of  plays  to  reform  their  hero  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  act.  It  was  probably  the  artist's  design  to  make  Charles 
Surface   a  kind  of  inverted   hypocrite,  affecting  to  appear 
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worse  than  be  really  was,  in  order  to  render  him  a  fit  con- 
trast to  bis  l»otber,  who  is  a  hypocrite  of  another  kind.  The 
author's  intention  certainly  was  dramatic  effect,  and  not  a 
striotly  moral  catastrophe;  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to 
try  him  by  a  Jaw  difierent  from  that  to  which  he  has  propo^ 
ed  to  subject  himself.  Another  objection  hafi  been  jUiken  to 
the  folly  of  Sir  Oliver  leaving  his  estate  to  CbarJea  msxdj 
fpr  th^^reiison  that  be  would  not  sell  his  picture.  To  tbU 
we  aiuweTf  that  reasons  equally  slender  have  weighed  with 
mai^y  as  wise  mep  as  Sir  Oliver  is  represented  to  bei  and  in 
matters;  as  nearly  interesting  to  th^  feelings ;  as  an  instance 
somewhat  parallel,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  ca^e  of 
Squire  Western  in  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  Sophia,  we  are 
told,  was  fond  of  music,  and  would  new^  ¥rillingly  have 
played  any.  but  Handel's;  whereas  her  father  was  always 
tormenting  her  to  play  a  few  old  tunes  of  such  a  class  as  Old 
Sur  Simon  the  King^  Bobbin  Joan,  and  a  few  more  el^pint 
ditties,  which  were  bis  especial  favourites*  Having  under* 
taken  a  perilous  commission  from  Jones,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  with  her  father  to  take  into  his  service  black  Gre(»ge, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  fpr  years  upon  a  pdint  the 
.most  interesting  of  all  others  to  a  country  gentleman,  the 
preservation  of  his  game,  she  sat  down  one  evening,  and 
suiprised  the  squire,  on  awakening  from  his  after-dinner  nap^ 
bpr  playing  to  him  all  his  favourite  tunes  one  after  another. 
iQn  which  t^  squire  got  up,  kissed  bis  daughter,  swore  she 
was  a  cunning  baggage,  and  asked  what  the  deuce  she  wanted 
with  him,  that  she  bad  condescended  to  gratify  him,  unasked, 
IP  this  manner.  Sophia  then,  with  all  the  eloquence  she  was 
mistress  of,  stated,  the  unhappy  case  of  George,  his  penitence, 
his  distress,  hb  ruined  prospects,  and  starving  family. 
When  the  squire,  after  taking  one  or  two  turns  through  the 
room,  swearing  a  few  oaths  at  George,  his  daughter,  Jones, 
and  himself,  at  last  took  her  in  his  arms,  said  he  could  refuse 
her  nothing,  and,  if  she  would  give  him  another  tou,ch  o[  Sir 
Kmmi,  George  might  come  when  he  would.    This  has  been 
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as  true  to  nature ;  and  yet  it  dhows  nothing  but  the 
indulgende  of  a  father  to  a  farourite  child.  His  Sdf-esteem 
is  flattered,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  PhUoprogenUiveneM  is 
exeited  on  the  other,  and  through  that  she  oontrrres  to  call 
his  fieilevolence  into  actiTit j ;  intelleet  has  nothing  to  do  vnA 
the  matter,  and  fteling  carried  the  day.  But  there  is  some- 
thing toore  in  Charles^  refusal  to  part  with  the  picture,  even 
under  all  the  pressure  of  embarrassment,  and  with  the  offbr 
cf  h  bribe  that  might  have  tempted  a  richer  and  a  mure  in- 
dependent man.  miere  was  here  much,  and  not  unreasonably, 
to  flatter  the  Self^steem  of  the  old  man ;  and  there  were  iti 
Charles  the  positively  good  feelirigs  of  affection  and  gratitude 
tor  favours,  which,  it  appeared,  were  forgotten  in  another  and 
a  wealthier  quarter.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  do  not 
think  the  incident  altogether  forced  and  unnatural ;  and,  at 
all  events,  we  consider  it  such  as  might  very  fairly  be  used  to 
bring  about  the  crisis  which  the  author  intended,  the  replac- 
ing Charles  in  the  favour  of  an  indulgent  and  partial  rela- 
tion. 

On  one  point  we  must  be  allbwed  to  say,  that,  in  all  his 
dramatic  compositions,  Sheridan  never  ofibnds  against  delica- 
cy. In  this  respect  he  is  more  faultless  than  all  bb  predeces- 
sors, or  than  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Even  the  moral 
Cumberland  is  at  dmes  less  scrupulous ;  and  as  we  see,  that 
if  his  inclination  had  led  him  to  it,  he  had  no  want  of  exam- 
ples to  justify  the  practice ;  so  those  who  know  the  composi- 
tion of  an  English  audience,  even  at  the  present  day,  are 
aware  that  they  are  by  no  means  averse  to  allusions,  which 
if  not  directly  gross,  are  treading  on  the  very  heels  of  grossness. 
The  causeof  Sheridan^sdelicacy  is,  therefore,  to  be  sought  in  his 
development,  and  we  see  from  it,  that  low  sensuality  was  not 
one  of  his  besetting  propensities;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
not  likely  to  take  pleasure  in  imagesof  a  merely  sensual  kind. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  for  any  reference  to 
Sheridan^s  public  life.     His  introduction  to  Fox  and  Burke, , 
with  whom  his  social  and  convivial  qualities  soon  obtain^' 
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him  a  high  eslimatian,  was  certainly  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  beingbroughtintopariiament.  Of  his  appearance  there  high 
expectations  were  entertiuned,  and  adthough  these  were  not 
immediately  realized,  he  did  not  fail  at  last  to  fal61  them  in 
a  higher  degree  than  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  oould  have 
anticipated.  During  the  first  two  or  three  sessions  he  sat  in 
parliament,  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  then  not  upon  occa- 
sions of  any  great  consequence.  In  this  he  acted  wisely,  and 
strictly  in  conformity  to  a  character  in  which  Secretiveness 
was  a  predominating  feature.  Parliament  was  a  new  field  to 
him,  and  he  required  to  feel  his  way,  and  to  get  acquunted 
with  the  temper  and  usages  of  the  House,  before  he  should  at- 
tempt to  put  himself  forward  very  prominently  to  their  no- 
tice. His  first  great  appearance  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr 
Hastings^  impeachment,  when  he  made  his  celebrated  speedi 
on  the  Begum  charge,  which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  That  this  speech  had 
been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  labour  there  cannot 
be  the  smallest  doubt,  and  it  is  also  likely,  that  the  numerous 
flowers  of  oratory  which  it  contained  had  been  culled  with 
the  same  unremitting  industry  as  we  see  had  been  employed 
in  the  composition  of  the  School  for  Scandal.  But  to  the 
•House,  who  were  not  aware  of  this  laborious  preparation,  it 
had  all  the  effect  of  an  extemporaneous  effusion  poured  forth 
at  once  from  the  mighty  mind  of  the  orator.  It  came  upon 
them  with  the  sudden  blaze  of  a  meteor,  only  the  more  re- 
splendent on  account  of  the  previous  darkness.  The  subject, 
it  will  be  remarked,  was  precisely  one  of  that  kind  that  was 
suitable  to  a  genius  like  Sheridan,  more  anxious  for  an  occa- 
sion of  display  and  an  opportunity  of  rousing  the  feelings, 
than  for  the  calm  and  dignified  investigation  of  truth  and 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice.  The  story  was  par- 
acularly  adapted  for  stage  effect,  and,  being  removed  by  dis- 
tance, as  the  facts  of  ancient  history  are  by  time,  it  afforded 
ample  scope  for  imagination  and  feeling  to  spread  their  exag- 
gerated and,  perhaps,  delusive  colouring    Of  all  this  Sheri- 
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dan  knew  well  how  to  avail  himsdf,  and  he  did  so  with  sueh 
eflect,— -the  House  were  so  completely  overpowered  with  the 
splendour  of  his  eloquence,  that,  on  the  motion  of  a  member, 
they  immediately  agreed  to  adjourn,  sensible  that,  in  the 
then  excited  state  of  their  minds,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  come  to  a  calm  and  unbiassed  decision. 

Sheiidan  spoke  again  in  support  of  the  same  charge  at  the 
trial  before  the  bar  of.  the  House  of  Peers ;  but  the  subject 
bad  lost  some  of  its  interest ;  and  this,  though  a  great  effort, 
did  not  come  up,  in  the  opinions  of  most  who  heard  it,  to  the 
dazzling  lustre  of  his  first  display.  Upon  this  occasion,  we 
are  told  by  Mr  Moore,  Sheridan  spared  no  peias  to  support 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired ;  and  that^  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  every  individual  in  the  family  was  called  on  to 
give  some  assHStance  in  copying  what  he  had  written,  or  in 
piecing  leather  the  different  scraps  and  detached  morsels  of 
eloquence  or  argument  which  he  had  carelessly  jotted  dawn 
as  they  occurred  to  him.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  reply  to 
Mr  Hastings"  defence,  a  curious  scene  occurred,  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  Sheridan.  It  •had  been  the  practice  for  the  ma- 
nager, who  was  to  speak,  to  have  the  minutes  of  evidence 
and  other  relative:  documents  in  a  bag  beside  him,  and  wlich. 
these  were  to  be  referred  to  they  were  read  to  the  House  by 
a  friend  who  attended  for  the  purpose.  Mr  Sberidan'^a.  friend- 
on  this  occasion  was  Mr  M.  A.  Taylor,  who,  when  h^  ar- 
rived at  the  Hall,  asked  him  for  his  bag.  Sheridan  S9fd,,,()e 
had  come  away  in  a  hurry,  and  had  left  bis  papers  at  bccne, 
but  they  must  manage  as  well  as  they  could.  He  hdd  x\qt 
proceeded  far  in  bis  speech,  and  was  referring  to  the  evi- 
dence, when  the  chancellor  observed,  the  honourable  mem- 
ber had  better  read  the  minutes.  Sheridan  replied  with 
perfea  sang  Jroidf  ^^  Oh !  yes,  my  lord ;  my  friend  Mr 
Taylor  will  read  the  minutes.'*^  Taylor  had  to  put  on  a  face 
of  importance  and  send  a  sham  message  for  the  papers.  In 
the  mean  time  Sheridan  went  on,  and  two  or  three  other  inter- 
ruptions occurred,  with  a  similar  result.     At  last,  in  answer 
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to  a  fourth  qr  Mb  call  for  the  minute?,  Sheridmi  a^umed  a 
dignified  air^  and  said,  ^^  On  the  part  of  the  Commons,  and 

"  as  a  manager  of  this  impeachment;,  I  shall  conduct  my  case  as  I 
^  think  proper.  I  mean  to  he/ correct;  and  your  lordships^  hav- 
'*  iag  the  midutes  b^re  you,  will  afterwards  see  if  I  have  hccn 
''  right  or  wrong," 

''  The  whole  of  this  characteristic  contrivance/'  says  Mr  Moore^ 
'*  was  evidently  intended  by  Sheridan  to  raise  that  sort  of  surprise 
^  at  die  reidiiieiB  of  his  resources  which  it  was  the  farourite  Iri- 
'«  umph  of  his  vanity  to  create-  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Sir 
"  William  Smyth,  that,  previously  to  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  he 
^  passed  twD  or  -three  days  alone  at*  Wanstead, — so  occupied  ^m 
*^  horning  till  night  in  writing  and  reading  of  papers,  as  to  com- 
**  plain  in  the  evenings  ^  that  he  had  motes  before  his  eyes/  This 
**  mixture  of  real  labour  with  apparent  carelessness  was  indeed  one 
f  of  die  mfmt  curious  features  ot  his  life  and  character." 

This  feature,  curious  as  it  is,  is  completely  explained  by 
the  development  before  us.  The  reasoning  and  imaginative 
powers  in  Sheridan  were  not  of  such  a  vast  and  powerful  kind  as 
to  enable  him  to  make  an  exhibition  of  them  extempore.  He 
requkcd  great  preparation  before  any  great  display ;  but  his 
Love  of  Approbation  made  him  desirous  of  the  fame  of  a 
ready  as  well  as  of  a  powerful  orator  ;  and,  while  the  labour 
was  bestowed,  his  SecreHkoeness  induced  him  carefully  to  con- 
ceal this,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  every  thing  that  feUTront 
Jiim  the  appearance  of  the  most  unpretending  ease.  We  da 
not  speak  here  without  book  ;*^^  I  cannot  help  thinking,^ 

^\8ayi'Mii  .Moons, ''  that  there  must  have  been  a  degree  of  natural 

'/.  slowJf  C9u»  in  the  first  movements  of  his  mind  upon  any  topic,  aqid^ 
'<  iha7>  like  those  animals  which  remain  gazing  upon  their  prey  be- 
<*  fwi^Hie^ieiire  it,  he  f6und  it  necessary  to  look  on  his  suDJect  for 
",fiimi  time hefore  he  vaa  able  to. make  the  hat  qmok  sprittf  that 
*f  mastered  it. 

"*'  Among  the  proofs  of  this  dependence  on  time  and  thought  for 
^'ilM  development  may  hb  mentioned  his  fiuniiiar  letters,  as  far  as 
'^,  their  fewness  enables  us  to  judge.  Had  his  wit  been  'afruii. 
"  that  fvmildfall  without  shaking,'  we  should,  in  these  communis 
^cations,  at  leilst  find  some  casual  windf&lls  of  it;  but,  jTrom  the 
*^  mant  insufficient  timi  to  search  and  euU,  he  seems  to  have  given 
'^  up  in  uespair  all  thoughts  of  being  lively  in  his  letters;  and,  ^o- 
**  cordingly,  as  the  reader  must  have  observed  in  the  specimens  that 
^  have  been  given,  his  compositions  in  this  way  are  not  only  unen- 
^^  livened  by  any  excuraions  beyond  the  bounds  of  matler  of  hd, 
"  but.  from  the  habit  or  necessity  of  taking  a  certain  portion  of 
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''  ttn&e  for  correctioD,  aie  nngnlariy  ocmfbaedy  di^omted,  and  iade- 
*<  fiBt  in  their  style. 

"  It  is  certaia,  that  even  his  bon  nuds  in  sodety  were  not  always 
''  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  occasion ;  hut  that  frequently, 
^'  like  skilful  prieits^  he  prepared  the  minde  of  the  moment  befiore- 
^^  hand.  Nothing^,  indeed,  (we  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  what 
''  fQUows,)— nothing  oonid  be  more  remarkable  than  the  patience 
'*  and  tact  with  which  he  would  wut  through  a  whole  evening  for 
'^  the  exact  moment  when  the  shaft  which  he  had  ready  featheved 
'^  might  be  let  fly  with  effect  There  was  no  effort,  either  obvbus 
or  disguised,  to  lead  to  '^the  subject  No  ^  question  detached,  (as 
he  himsdf  expresses  it,)  txr  draw  you  into  the  ambuscade  of  his 
ready-made  joke  ;'  and  when  the  lucky  moment  did  arrive,  the 
'^  natural  and  accident^  manner  in  which  he  would  let  this  trea- 
**  sured  sentence  &11  from  his  lips  considerahly  added  to  the  asto- 
'*  nishment  and  the  charm.  So  bright  a  thing  produced  so  easily 
''  seemed  like  the  delivery  of  Wieland's  Amanda  in  a  dream ;  and 
^  his  own  apparent  unconscionsness  of  the  value  of  what  he  had 
''  8i|id  might  ii«ve  deceived  duU  people  into  the  idea  that  there  was 
really  nothing  in  it. 

The  consequence  of  this  practice  of  waiting  for  the  moment  of 
effect  was  (as  all  who  have  been  much  in  his  society  must  have 
observed,)  that  be  would  remain  inert  in  conversation,  and  even 
taciturn,  for  hours,  and  then  suddenly  come  out  with  some  brilliant 
"  sally,  which  threw  a  light  over  the  whole  evening,  and  was  car- 
''  md  away  in  tlie  nsemuvies  of  all  present." 

if  we  were*  asked  what  ia  the  first  ingredient  of  natural 
qualities  thftl  should,  produce  manifestatioiis  like  these,  we 
would  be  inclined  to  answer,  *  SecretiveneBS.  What  is  the 
seoond  ?  Secretiveiiess.  What  is  die  third  ?  Secretiveness. 
Setsr^vmtMy  IndimdualUy,  Conctninxiia^enes^,  and  Lan^ 
guage,  were  the  great  elements  of  his  powers.  In  other 
points  he  was  not  above  ordinary  men ;  but  these  patiently 
andasskhiously  applied,  supported  by  Self-esteem  and  Firm* 
neesy  stimulated  by  excesave  Lome  of  Jpprobaiion^  and  as- 
aiMd  by  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  higher  faculties, 
ennUed  him  to  produce  more  than  men  otherwise  more  highly 
gifted  could  have  achieved.  The  following  affiards  at  oooe 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  what  we  have  now  been  speak, 
ingof,  and  a  curious  instance  of  the  care  with  which  he  trea- 
sured iqp  the  felicnties  of  his  wit.  Among  some  epigramma- 
tic points  which  he  had  noted  down  as  memorandums  for  a 
comedy  on  affectation,  the  following  occurs :— «<  He  certatnly 
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**  has  a  great  deal  of  faacj^  and  a  rery  good  nreinory ;  bat,  iiikli  a' 
''  peirerse  ingenuity^  he  employs  these  qualities  as  no  other  person 
**  does ;  for  he  employs  his  fkncy  in  his  narratives,  and  keeps  his 
'*  recollection  fbr  his  witl  When  he  makes  his  jokes,  you  af^laud 
'*  the  aoeuraoy  of  his  ihemoryy  and  'tis  only  when  he  states  hi^ 
*^  facts,  that  you  admire  the  flights  of  his  imagination."  After 
'^many  efforts  to  express  this  thought  more  concisely,  and  to 
''  reduce  the  language'  of  it  to  that  condensed  and  elastic  state  in 
'^  which  alone  it^ves  force  to  the  projectiles  of  wit,  he  kept  the 
'^  passage  by  hi^i  patiently  some  years,  till  he  at  length  found  an 
'^  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  account,  in  a  reply,  I  believe,  to  Mt' 
"  Dundas,  in  the  House  of  Gommons ;  when,  with  the  most  ex-' 
'^  temporancous  air,  he  brought  it  forth  in  the  following  compact 
and  pointed  form  : — '  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  indebted 
to  his  memory  for  his  jests,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts."" 

Ah  !  Mr  Sheridan,  miUeUo  diamine  de  tejbbvia  narratur. 

Some  instances  are  given  of  his  adroitness,  not  only  \n 
stealing  thus,  as  it  were,  from  himself,  but  in  laying  claim  to 
wiufs  of  wit,  u6i  fwn  apparei  dominus^  and  even  in  purloin- 
ing directly  from  others.  We  have  mentioned  one  for  which 
he  was  obliged  to  his  friend  Halhead,— comparing  musicians 
to  the  embalmers,  who  extracted  the  brain  through  the  ears. 
Another  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  in  180S,* 
which  Sir  Philip  Francis  had  observed,  in  his  hearing,  was  ^<  a 
peace  that  every  one  would  be  glad  of,  and  no  one  would  be^ 
proud  of.^  Sheridan,  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the 
House,  did  not  appear  to  attend  to  the  remark ;  but,  before* 
he  had  been  many  minutes  in  his  seat,  he  rose,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  speech,  (evidently  made  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  his  stolen  coin  as  soon  as  possible,)  said,  <<  This,  sir, 
is  a  peace  which  every  one  will  be  ^ad  of,  and  no  one  can  be* 
proud  of.^  A  similar  theft  was  the  observation  which  he 
heard  in  conversation  from  Sir  Arthur  Pigott, — that  '<  half 
the  debt  of  England  bad  been  incurred  in  pulling  down  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  other  half  in  setting  them  up.^' 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  give  the  history  of  She^ 
ridan'^s  political  career,  or  to  trace  him  through  all  the  mazc^fr 
of  court  intrigue  or  parliamentary  warfare,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  A  few  observations,  however,  may- 
be made  I'^^kn  KU  conduct  on  some  of  the  most  memoniMe 
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occasions.    At  the  time  of  the  King's  first  illness  he  acted  an 
important  part,  not  so  much  in  standing  forward  openly  in 
the  stormy  debates  which  passed  during  the  discussions  on 
the  Regency  Bill,  as  in  the  less  prominent  but  not  less  ef- 
fective  character  of  the  confidendal  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
heir^ppaient.    For  this  delicate  and  difficult  task  his  natural* 
faculties  fitted'  him  in  no  ordinary  degree.     From  his  great 
Adhesiveness^  be  may  be  supposed  to  have  felt  as  much' 
friend8hip,-«-4is  sincere  a  desire  to  serve  his  royal  patron,-— as 
a  subject  can,  in  such  a  case,  feel  for  a  prince.     The  exquisite 
tact  conferred  by  IndwiduaH^  and  Secreiiven^ss  enabled 
him  to  penetrate,  almost  intuitively,  and  without  much  effort 
of  reasoning,,  into  the  temper  and  the  designs  of  his  opponents, 
and  to  feel  exactly  how  far  it  was  proper  to  let  those  of  bis 
own  party  be  made  to  appear.     His  great  Self-esteem  and. 
Firmness  wopld  lead  him  to  offer  his  advice  without  waver-- 
ing  or  hesitation ;  while  bis  great  Veneraiiofi  and  Love  vf 
Apprcbqtiqn  would  enable  him  to  insinuate  it  in  the  most ' 
courtly  way,  and  with  a  certainty  not  to  offend  either  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed  nor  those  to  whom  it  referred. ' 
The  same  combinationoffiselings  would  incline  bim,.if  pos- 
able,  rather  to  obtain  what  he  wanted  by  n^tiationthan  to 
endeavour  to  seize  it  by  force ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  him  i 
as  the  original  proposer  and  great  promoter  of  the  treaty ' 
with  Lord  Thurlow,  whose  defection  was  to  be  rewarded 
by  his  continuance  as  chancellor  ;-»a  negotiation  which  wa& 
only  broken  off  a  few  hours  before  be  made  his  celebrated ' 
declaration  in  the  House  of  Lwdia, — *'  When  I  forget  the  • 
gratitude  I  owe  to  my  King,  may  God  forget  me.*^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  cm  some  points,  and  those  . 
of  very  great  and  even  vital  importance,  Sheridan'^s  opinions 
did  not  seem  to  be  settled  on  any  very  firm  or  solid  founda* 
tion.    He  occauonally  made  use  of  some .  topics  as  useful  * 
engines  of  party,  to  which  it  was  evident  he  did  not  attach  > 
that  importance  which  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  them. 
One  of  these  subjects  was  the  much-contested  one  of  Parlia- 
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mentavy  Reform ;— 4Hit  of  all  die  schemes  brought  forward  by 
its'  different  advocates,  he  never  Woukl  Usten  to  any  except 
tbat  wUd  and  impraotioable  on^  and  of  its  wildness  and  imk 
macticabtt^y  no  one  was  more  fdly  aware  than  he^ef  Aanuai 
Parliaments  and  Umversal  Sttfifaige.  When  spoken  to  on 
the  subject  by  a  yoong  member,  who  was  fienroinaUe  to 
Annual  Parliaments,  be  siud  U>  him,  '^  Sdck  fo  that«Hitack  to 
<^  Anaual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffirage,  and  you  are 
safeJ"  There  is  more  SecreHvenea^  her^  and  less  Comokn^ 
iiousnesss  than  ought  to  belong  to  a  statesmaiL 

Another  point  is  curious,  that,  often  as  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade  was  brought  before  Parlianent  while  Mr  She- 
dan  sat  as  a  member,  '^  and  ample  as  the  seope  was  wUdi  it 

'^  afforded  for  the  grander  appeds  sf  oratory^  Mr  Sheridan/'  ws 
'^  are  told,  '*  was.  upon  no  occasion  tempted  to  utter  even  a  syllable 
*'  on  the  subject,  except  once  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  year  1787, 
*'  opott  some  point  raating  ts  the  attendance  of  a  witness.**    Mr 

Mooie  teys,  that  what  fell  fh»  him  on  this  oecaskm  shoito 
that  his  opinions  upon  it  were  the  same  as  those  of  every 
lover  of  justice  and  humanity  throughout  the  world ;  but 
this  makes  it  only  the  more  remarkable,  that  be  did  not  give 
that  great  cause,  the  cause  of  humanity  and  jostioe,  the 
support  of  his  great  talents.  The  reason  is  to  be  sou^t  for 
in  this,  the  want  of  suffident  impelling  modtes.  Justice  and 
H«nianity«-*in  other  words,  ComdeniiousneM  aftd  Benevth' 
letice  were  not  among  Sheridan^s  predominant  feelii^ 
While  the  crimes  of  Mr  Hastings,  the  degradation  and  rob- 
bery of  the  Indian  Princesses,  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Zenanas,  and  the  forcing  the  son  to  be  an  aooomplice 
in  despoiling  and  plundering  bis  own  mother,  addressing  his 
krge  Veneration^  Ats^eeivene^Sj  andPhUoprogefriawnese^  call- 
ed forth  all  the  splendours  of  hiseloquenee,  and  roused  his  most 
unmeasured  indignation  agidnat  4he  oppressor,  the  distresses 
of  some  nrillions  of  unfortunate  negroes,  mad^  no  irapresston 
on  bis  imagination  or  his  feelings^  for  here  Benevolence  and 
Conedentioumeee  ate  almost  ibe  only  feelings  appealed  to. 
^  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  what  is  stated  by  Mr 
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Moore,  that  the  motbn  on  this  queslioo,  brought  forward  in 
179S»  drew  forth  <<  one  of  the  nioet  Bpiendidomtiops  that  the 

kfhy  doqofiooe  of  Pilt  erer  pouDed  forth  ;  at  the  condiuioH  ef 
which^  in  contemplating  the  period  when  Africa  would^  he  hope49 
participate  in  those  blinshi^  of  cirilization  and  knowle^  wnich 
were  new  enjoyed  by  the  move  Iwtonate  r^ons^  he  amUed  the 
happ7  quotatipnj  i^endered  stilly  more  •triking^  it  is  md,  kw  th^ 

''  circumstance  of  the  rising  sun  just  then  shining  in  througn  th^ 

**  windows  of  Ae  House— 


4i 


^^  Nos^^ffrimu*  eqmis  Oriens  afftavU  anhelUy 
^'  lUw  sera  mbeM  aocendii  itrntitia  vmptr^ 


It  has  beeii  observed,  that  Sheridan  did  not  on  all  ooca- 
eioos  adhere  rigidly  to  his  party,  and  that  when  he  thonght 
them  in  the  wrong,  or  carrying  matters  too  far,  he  boldly  and 
hidepebdently  took  his  own  course.  One  ftunous  instance  of 
this  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
during  a  period  when  Mr  Fox,  in  order  to  mark  his  ui- 
te^  disapprobation  of  public  proceedings,  had  retired  alto- 
gether from  his  duty  in  parliament.  While  Mr  Fox  and 
the  rest  of  bis  pattf  stood  aloof,  and  seemed  to  wait'the  i^ 
suit  of  any  shock  which  the  vessel  of  the  state  might  receive 
in  such  awfid  circumstances,  Sheridan  stepped  forward  with 
a  manliness,  a  patriotic  promptitude,  and  a  boldness  of  deci- 
aon,  whidi  deserve  to  be  recorded  to  his  eternal  honour. 
We  are  informed,  that  while  ministers  were  yet  hesltatiiig 
as  to  the  steps  they  shonld  take,' he  went  to  Mr  Dundas,  and 
said— *^  My  advice  is,  that  you  cut  the  buoys  on  the  river^ 

<'  send  Sir  Charies  Ch«y  down  to  the  coasts  and  set  aprieeon  Pisrk* 
*^  er^s  head;  if  the  adaiinistsation  take  this  advice  instantly,  they 
''  will  save  the  country— if  not,  they  will  lose  it ;  and,  on  their  re- 
"  fusal,  I  win  impeach  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  very 
"  evening." 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight,  and  to  a  siqperficial  observer 
of  human  nature,  that  auoh  a  noUe  sacrifice  of  party.&eling 
to  the  obvious  good  of  his  country,  and  to  the  salvation  <^ 
the  government,  jmd  that  government  in  the  hands  of  his  po- 
litical  oppmientsy  conld  only  have  arisen  from  a  strong  eon. 
adenl^us  saise  of  duly.;  and,  in  this  case^  the  devebprnent 
before  us,  where  Consdentiousnessis  certainly  not  apradoo* 
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nant  feature,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  fact.  But  Mr 
Moore,  with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  character  of  Sheridso, 
has  given  another,  and,  we  think,  a  correct  explanation  of  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  and  one  which  corresponds  with  the  cha* 
racter  we  have  drawn  of  him  as  eorrectly  as  any  other 
action  of  his  life.    He  calls  it  a ''  rare  triumph  of  temper  and 

4 

sagacity ;  with  less  temper^  he  would  have  seen^  in  this  awfiil 
perils  hut  an  occasion  or  triumph  over  the  minister  whom  he  had 
so  long  been  struggling  to  overthrow ;  and  with  less  sagacity,  Le 
would  have  thrown  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  establishing 
''  himself  for  ever  in  tlie  affections  of  finglishmenj  as  one  whose 
"  heart  was  in  the  common  weal,  whatever  mi^ht  be  his  opinions, 
**  and,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  who  could  sink  the  partisan  in 
"  the  patriot." 

It  was,  in  fact,  just  an  instance  of  that  superior  tact  which 
Sheridan  possessed,  and  in  which  he  evidently  excelled  every 
one  of  his  coadjutors,  not  excepting  the  great  leader  of  the 
party,  Mr  Fox  himself.  He  felt  more  quickly  and  more  de- 
licately than  they  how  the  current  of  public  opinion  was  ma- 
ning  or  was  likely  to  run,  and  knew  how  to  turn  his  knowledge 
to  advantage,  just  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. Besides,  we  have  by  no  means  said  that  he  was  utterly 
def^tive  in  conscientious  feeling ;  all  that  we  have  said  is, 
that  this  feeling  was  not  in  him  of  that  strong  and  predomi- 
nant kind  as  to  be  a  rule  to  him  in  the  absence,  or  against  the 
influence,  of  any  other.  We  have  no  doubt,  that  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  he  felt  that  he  was  obeying  the  impulse 
of  that  sentiment ;  but  this  impulse  was  aided  by  others, 
which  in  him  were  far  stronger  and  more  constantly  active. 

'*  It  was  indeed,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Moore,  'C  one  of  the  hap- 
"  piest  instances  of  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  combined,  that 
"  ever  public  man  acted  upon  in  a  situation  demanding  so  much 
''  of  both." 

.  Although  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  judging  dispas- 
sionately, this  is  certainly  the  decinon  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced upon  Sheridan^s  conduct  at  this  crisis ;  yet  such 
was  not  the  view  taken  by  his  party  at  the  time,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  ever  afterwards  felt  towards  him  the 
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same  cordiality  as  formerly.  On  another  occasion  he  split 
with  them  still  more  decidedly,  namely,  at  the  passing  of  the 
R^ency  Bill  in  1809,  when  he  again  filled  the  place  of  the 
private  friend  and  coofidentiat  adviser  of  the  Regent  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  consequence  of  his  advice  at  this  pe- 
riod, not,  we  dare  say,  obtrusively  offered,  but  probably  cbn- 
curriog  with  the  royal  sentiments  themselves,  that  his  present 
Majesty,  then  Regent,  rejected  the  conditions  rather  impru- 
dently  in^ted  on  by  his  old  political  assodates  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  their  forming  a  whig  ministry,— conations  which,  with 
whatever  view  prepared,  would  certainly  have  had  .the  effect 
of  delivering  the  whole  real  power  of  the  Regent  into  their 
hands,  and  redudng  him  to  the  state  of  mesre  nominal  sove- 
reignty. The  result  of  this  failure  of  their  negotiations  hav. 
ing  been  a  continuance  of  the  former  ministry  in  office,  the 
whig  leaders  from  that  time  imputed  their  own  exclusion  in 
a  great  measure  to  Sheridan ;  and  they  no  longer  seemed  to 
have  regarded  him  as  worthy  of  being  retained  in  their  party. 
Long  before  this  period  the  private  affairs  of  Sheridan  had 
fallen  into  great  disorder.  The  destruction  of  Drury-Lane 
Theatre  by  fire,  in  ISOQy  seems  to  have  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  there  appeared  hardly  to  remain  the  remotest  hope  of 
their  extrication,  when  Mr  Whitbread,  with  a  frankness  and 
a  friendliness  which  marks  his  character,  came  forward  and 
offered  his  services  for  effecting  some  arrangement.  Sheridan 
gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  certain  terms  were  stipulated 
as  the  conditions  on  which  Mr  Whitbread  undertook  the 
trust  Sheridan  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  the  terms,  than  he 
wished  to  break  through  them,  and  he  imagined  that  he 
should  be  able  to  manage  Whitbread  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  ordinary  characters  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ; 
but  he  here  reckoned  without  his  host;  Whitbread  was  nei- 
ther to  be  cajoled  by  flattery,  nor  tired  out  by  teasing,  nor 
bullied  I^y-  threats,  nor  moved  by  whining  complaints  of 
poverty  or  hardship.  He  shewed  himself,  on  this  occasion, 
the  vir  Justus  et  tenax  pr^jiori/f,-— inflexibly  and  obstinate- 
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lyjust*  Tins  oondtict,  atone  time,  drew  from  Sheridan  a 
ktter  full  of  the  bitterest  complunts  and  reproaches ;  but 
these  bad  no  e£bct  upon  Whitbread.  At  last»  in  the  expec- 
tation of  obliging  some  of  his  fHends  to  come  forward,  one  of 
his  creditors  went  the  length  of  seizing  his  person,  and  he 
had  the  inexpressible  mortification  to  be  confined  for  some 
time  in  a  spun^ng-house.  As  soon  as  Mr  Whitbread  un- 
derstood his  situation,  he  took  measures  to  relie?e  him ;  but 
the  afiVont  had  a  deep  effect  upon  Sheridan,  and,  on  going 
home,  his  tortured  feelings  could  not  be  commanded,  and  he 
burst  out  into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears.  His  quick  sense  of 
disgi^aoe,  given  by  a  large  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, would  render  hb  feelings  upon  this  occaaon  bitter  in- 
Qeoua 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  sequel  of  his  life,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  indeed  too  well  known.  Bankrupt  in 
fame  and  in  fortune,  oppressed  by  disease,  deserted  in  his  age 
by  those  ridh  and  great  friends  who  had  flattered  him  in  his 
prosperity,  this  unfortunate  man,  who  had  once  commanded 
die  applauses  of  overflowing  theatres  and  listening  senates,  and 
lived  andrevelled  with  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  died  in  the  utmost 
misery,  a  striking  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments. 

Before  concluding,  I  will  take  notice  of  some  points  in  his* 
character,  for  which  I  have  not  found  a  fitting  opportunity 
in  the  history  either  of  his  literary  or  political  life.  His  so* 
cial  talents  and  powers  of  entertiunment  were  of  the  highest 
description.  Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  managed  and  husbanded  his  powers  in  producing 
those  sallies  of  wit  and  humour  for  which  he  was  sa  remarlu- 
able.  Another  of  his  peculiarities  was  a  boyish  propensity 
for  practical  jokes  and  dramatic  tricks  and  disguises,  so  that  his 
visitors  were  always  in  constant  expectation  of  some  new  pkn 
to  surprise  and  entertain  them.   **  To  give,*^  says  Mr  Moore, 

some  idea  ^  the  youthful  tone  of  this  society,  I  shall  meation  one 
out  of  maay  anecdotes  related  to  me  by  pcnoas  who  had  them** 
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selves  been  ornaments  of  it.  The  ladies  having  one  evening  re- 
ceived the  gentlemen  in  masquerade  dresses,  which,  with  their  ob- 
'^  stinate  silence,  made  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  another, 
"  llie  gentlemen  in  their  turn  invited  the  ladies,  next  evening,  to  a 
''  similsr  trial  of  conjecture  as  themselves  ;  and  notice  being  given 
"  that  they  were  dressed,  Mrs  Sheridan  and  her  companions  were 
''  admitted  into  the  dining-room,  where  they  found  a  party  of  Turks 
sitting  silent,  and  masked,  round  the  table.  After  a  long  course 
of  the  usual  guesses,  exdamations,  &c.  &c.,  and  each  lady  tak« 
ing  the  arm  of  the  person  she  was  most  sure  of,  they  heard  a  burst 
**  of  laughter  througn  the  half-open  door,  and  looking  there,  saw 
'  the  gentlemen  themselves  in  their  proper  persons, — the  masks  up- 
*'  on  whom  they  had  been  lavbhing  their  sagacity  being  no  other 
"  than  the  msud-servants  of  the  house,  who  had  been  thus  dressed 
'^  up  to  deceive  them."   This  is  another  instance  of  the  Secretiveness 

of  Sheridan,  and  of  the  account  to  which  he  turned  it ;  indeed 
there  is  little  that  he  did,  in  any  way  whatever,  in  which  we 
do  not  see  the  effects  of  this  power :  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
source  of  much  of  his  reputation.  The  advantage  which  it 
confers  on  those  who  are  possessed  of  it,  and  who  turn  it  to 
its  legitimate  uses,  are  great  and  manifold.  Though  we  can- 
not say  that  it  increases  the  value  or  force  of  any  of  the 
other  powers,  it  more  than  doubles  their  effect ;  and  of  this 
many  instances  may  be  given  from  the  life  and  history  of 
Sheridan. 

One  point  more  remains  to  be  touched,  namely,  the  kindly 
and  domestic  feelings  of  Sheridan,  and  his  attachment  to  his 
family  and  intimate  connexions.  **  There  are  few  persons,'^ 
Mr  Moore  observes,  *^  to  whose  kind  and  affectionate  con- 
<<  duct,  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  domestic 
<*  life,  so  many  strong  and  honourable  testimonies  remain.'^ 
For  some  years  he  lived  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  his 
father ;— but  the  fault  of  this  is  never  imputed  to  him  ;— on 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding  that  his  father  had  treated  him 
with  caprice,  and  even  with  unjust  harshness,  Sheridan  never 
ceased  to  seek  every  means  of  reconciliation.  We  are  told, 
ibat,  on  one  occasion,  on  hearing  that  his  father  had  taken  a 
box  in  the  theatre  to  witness,  with  his  family,  the  representation 
of  one  of  his  plays,  I  think  the  Rivals,  Sheridan  placed  himself 
behind   the  opposite  scenes,  and  remained  gazing  on  them 
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during  the  whole  time  of  the  perfcMaance ;  and  that,  on  go- 
ing home,  he  was  affected  even  to  tears,  to  think  that  his  fa- 
ther and  sisters  had  sat  so  near  him,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  house  who  durst  not  speak  to  them.  Dn  the 
occasion  of  his  father^s  last  illness  and  death,  his  conduct  shew*- 
ed  equal  affection  ;  and  while  his  brother,  Charles  Sheridan, 
who  had  been  the  favourite,  made  business  or  engagements 
an  excuse  for  not  attending  him,  Richard,  forgetting  all  his  iU 
usage,  and  throwing  aside  every  thing  else,  hastened  to  at* 
tend  his  parent  in  his  last  moments,  and  to  administer  the 
last  sad  consolations  to  his  dying  parent.  His  sufferings  at 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  are  described  to  have  been  great; 
A  lady,  who  had  attended  Mrs  S.  on  her  death-bed,  writes 
thus  to  his  sister  :<— *^  Your  brother  behaved  most  wondeK 

"  fully^  though  his  heart  was  breakings  and  at  tinaes  hk  feelings 
"  were  so  violeDt^  that  I  feared  he  would  have  been  quite  ongoveni- 
**  able  at  the  last.  Yet  he  summoned  up  courage  to  kneel  by  the 
"  becUside,  till  he  felt  the  last  pulse  of  expiring  excellence^  and  then 

**  withdrew.**     The  only  alleviation  which  his  grief  appears 

to  have  received,  was. the  resource  he  found  in  the  society  of 

his  children.      The  lady  above  mentioned  says,  in  anotlMr 

letter^  "  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more  devotedly  attadwd 
'^  to  bb  children  than  he  is ;  and  I  hope  they  will  be  a  comfort  and 
'^  a. blessing  to  him  when  the  world  loses  its  charms.  Their  society 
^'  amused  and  consoled  him ;  but^  when  left  alone^  his  angnish  r^- 
"  turned  in  all  its  force.  Mr  Moore  mentionsi  that  he  had  heaid 
"  a  noble  friend  of  Sheridan's  say,  that,  happening  about  this  time 
"  to  sleep  in  the  rooni  next  to  him,  he  couldplainly  hear  him  sob- 
"  bing  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  night." 

As  a  proof,  that  these  were  not  the  meie  transient  bunts 
of  feeling,  but  the  genuine  and  unaffected  resnltB  of  his  or«. 
ganization,  we  may  refer  to  that  warmth  of  affection  whidi 
altars  in  the  letters  of  his  »ster,  Mrs  Lefanoe,  whose  feel- 
ings towards  him  seem  to  have  approached  to  those  of  ado. 
ration.  It  is  only  the  kind  and  affectionate  who  can  inspire 
such  sentiments,  as  it  is  they  only  who  can  feel  them.  In 
the  development,  we  find  the  sti'ongest  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  as  well  as  of  the  truth,  in  this  in- 
stance,  of  phrenological  observation.    The  otigans  c^  Adhe- 
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sivenesB  and  Philoprog^itiveness  are  both  large,  if  not  very 
lai^.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  we  fiaay  mention  another 
anecdote  as  a  manifestation  of  this  last  propensity  in  Sheri* 
dan—that  his  carriage  had  sometimes  been  known  to  stand 
for  three  or  four  hours  together  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
friepds  who  had  a  young  family,  while  he  was  amusing  him* 
self  in  playing  with  the  children. 

We  shall  here  close  this  account,  which,  long  as  it  is, 
nought  have  been  very  far  extended,  had  we  stated  every  iur 
stance  of  correspondence  of  Sheridan^s  development  with  his 
character  as  unfolded  to  us  in  Mr  Moore^s  work.  Such  a 
Qunute  correspondence,  through  a  train  of  circumstances  so 
numerous  and  complicated,  amount  of  themselves  to  a  ma83 
of  prodf,  in  favour  of  Phrenology,  of  no  inconsiderable 
weight  One  or  two  remarks  only  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add.  The  character  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
(md  instructive  that  could  have  been  chosen  to  illustrate 
Phrenology.  We  6nd  in  it  what  is  by  no  means  unoommon, 
a  oombination  of  many  good  feelings  and  talents,  with  others 
<iat  nearly  so  favourably  developed.  It  is  a  medley  of 
strength  and  weakncos'.  powerful  as  a  giant  in  some  pointy 
in  others  feeble  as  unpractised  infancy.  While  it  shews  us, 
on  Ithe  one  hand,  effects  produced  of  the  most  surprising 
kind,  by  means  which,  at  first  «g^t,  nught  appear  inade- 
c|uafae,  it  afSords,  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  a  salutary  and  a 
humbling  confirmation  of  that  great  truth,  that  the  race  13 
not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  and,  at 
Aa  same  time,  warns  us  not  to  {nonounce  a  rash  or  confident 
judgment  on  any  one,  either  of  blame  or  of  praise.  While 
we  cannot  hdp  lamenting,  on  too  many  occasions,  opportif* 
nities  wasted,  and  talents  neglected  or  misapplied,  instead  of 
allowing  ourselves  to  condemn  harshly,  or  to  shut  the  gates 
of  uMKy  on  any  fellow-mortal,  let  us  rather  drop  a  tear  over 
the  iofinnities  of  human  nature. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

PBOC££DINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

November  17 th^  1826.— The  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. — President^ 
William  Scott,  Esq. — Vice-Presidents ,  Dr  Andrew  Combe, 
James  Bridges,  Dr  Richard  Poole,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Bu- 
chanan.*—Coz^nci/,  Samuel  Joseph,  James  Simpson,  James 
Law,  jun.  Benjamin  Bell,  George  Combe,  and  Matthew  Nor- 
man McDonald. — Secretary^  George  Lyon,  W.  S.— Cferfc, 
Thomas  Lees. — Figure-Caster^  Luke  C'Neill,  jun. — Keeper 
fjfihe  Museum^  Robert  Ellis. 

Mr  William  Scott  read  a  Phrenological  Review  of  Moore's 
Life  of  Sheridan.— The  following  donations  "were  presented, 
viz.  Cast  of  skull  of  M^Kean^  executed  in  Glasgow  for  mur- 
der, presented  by  Dr  Kennedy  of  Glasgow.  Chinese  skull, 
by  Dr  Grant  of  London.  Cast  of  the  head  of  Dr  Leigh, 
ton,  (corresponding  member)  presented  by  himself.  Mask 
of  Anne  Ormerod,  deficient  in  the  sense  of  melody,  by  Dr 
O.  D.  Cameron,  Liverpool.  Works  on  Phrenology,  pre- 
sented  by  the  respective  authors—^*  Phrenology,^  8d  edition, 
by  Dr  Spurzheim.  "  An  Apology  for  the  Study  of  Phre- 
nology."   "  System  of  Phrenology,^  by  Mr  G.  Combe. 

November  25.— The  Society  dined  in  Barry'^s  Hotel, 
PrinceVstreet,  Mr  G.  Combe  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Sir 
"G.  S.  Mackenzie  and  Mr  William  Scott.  Mr  Lyon,  crou- 
pier,  supported  by  Mr  James  Bridges  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Buchanan.  The  attendance  of  members  was  large,  the 
dinner  excellent,  and  the  evening  passed  with  much  hilarity 
and  interest. 

December  1.— Mr  James  Bridges  read  an  Essay  on  the 
Faculty  bf  Veneration.  The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr 
G*  M.  Paterson,  published  in  this  Number,  giving  an  account 
of  his  lectures,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in  India. 
Mr  William  Slate,  accountant,  was  admitted  an  ordinary 
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member.  The  fdlowing  donations  were  preaenfeed,  tiz.  <«  Dr 
Spurzhmm^s  View  of  Uie  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phreno- 
logy,^  by  the  author  Two  Esquimaux  skulls,  one  by  Afr 
James  Hay,  of  Leith  Links,  the  other  by  Mr  Thomas  Turn* 
bull,  surgeon,  Galashiels. 

*  December  15.— Dr  Andrew  Combe  read  an  Essay  on  the 
Seat  and  Nature  of  Hypochondriasis,  as  illustrated  by  Phre- 
nok^y ;  and  promised*  if  desired  by  the  Society,  to  lay  be- 
fore them,  in  a  future  communication,  some  facts  which  had 
fallen  under  bis  notice  since  writing  the  present  piq)er,  and 
which  led  to  the  further  extension  and  elucidation  of  the 
principles  therein  discussed.  In  his  next  essay,  Dr  C.  in- 
tends to  notice  the  benefits  which  medical  science  has  derived 
from  the  applicat^n  of  Phrenology  to  the  pathology  of  men- 
tal derangement,  as  exemplified  in  the  very  able  profesaonal 
work  on  Insanity  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  and  also  in  those  of 
two  French  physicians,  Georget  and  Falret,  who  have  lately 
written  on  the  same  subject.— The  Secretary  read  a  letter 
from  Dr  Otto  of  Copenhagen  to  Mr  G.  Combe,  detailing 
the  progress  of  the  science  in  Holland  and  Germany.  Mr 
Thomas  M^get,  W.  S.  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 


NOTICES. 

We  have  giyen  ten  pages  extra  in  this  Number,  and,  never, 
theless,  the  following  articles  are  unavoidably  postponed  till  our 
next  publication  : — Review  of  ^'  The  philosophical  Principles 
of  Phrenology,  by  Dr  Spurzheim.**^  This  is  an  admirable 
work ;  in  profundity  and  reach  of  thought  it  surpasses  even 
Dr  Spurzheim^s  former  productions,  and  forms  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  science.  It  came  too  late  to  enable  us  to  no- 
tice it  in  this  Number.  Review  of  Dr  Poolers  "  Essay  on 
Education.""  This  also  is  an  interesting  volume,  written  on 
the  principles  of  Phrenology.  Review  of  "  An  Apology  for 
the  Study  of  Phrenology""  from  the  Bath  press.     Correspon- 
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detioe  betwixt  the  Stete^aaej  of  tlie  6)a%ow  Phrenokq^igal 
Society  and  Dr  Spurzham.  Essay  on  the  Faculty  of  Con- 
oentrativeness.  Queries  to  a  Phrenohi^t,  with  Answers. 
Case  of  a  Medianical  Gesius. 

London.—* At  the  first  meeting  of  the  London  Phreoolo-* 
gical  Society  this  season,  Dr  EUiotson  read  a  learned  and  elo^ 
quent  address  on  Phrenology ;  Dr  Moore  read  an  able  pa* 
per  at  the  second  meeting ;  and  sereral  gentlemen  of  dislui* 
guished  reputation  in  other  branches  of  science  have  been 
enrolled  among  its  members.  We  hear  that  Dr  Spurzheim 
intends  to  pass  five  months  of  this  year  in  England,  and  to 
lecture  in  London  and  several  of  the  provincial  towns.  This 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  cause. 

'  EDiNBTra6H.-^Sinoe  our  last  publication^  Phrepology  has 
sustained  two  assaults  in  this  city.  The  first  is,  ^^  A  Vindi* 
*^  cation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Charge  of  Fa- 
<<  talism,  brought  against  it  in  No  Vlll.oftbePhrenoIqgiflal 
**  Jounial.^  We  received  a  letter  in  answer  to  this  pradue- 
lion,  but  are  obliged,  for  want  of  room,  to  pbstpone  its  inser*. 
tion  till  our  next.^On  Monday  evening,  19th  December,  18fit5» 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart  read  an  essay  in  the  Royal  So- 
dety,  Edinburgh,  ^^  On  the  Practical  Conclusions  from  Gall'^s 
<<  Theory  regarding  the  Functions  of  the  Brain.^  This  gen- 
tleman is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Scottish  bar,  on  the 
Whig  side.  Some  Ume  ago  he  stood  candidate  for  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  this  University,  and  on  that 
occasion  presented  to  the  patrons  a  volume  of  testimonials  of 
the  highest  order.  These  represented  him  as  a  man  of  great 
talents  and  vast  erudition,  and  eminently  qualified,  by  his 
profound  analytic  powers,  to  do  honour  to  the  chair  which  he 
was  ambitious  to  fill.  The  metaphysical  acumen,  however, 
of  his  rival,  John  Wilson*,  Esq.  was  on  that  occasion  preferred; 
but,  not  to  lose  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  University,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  elected  Professor  of  Universal  History, 
and  now  holds  that  situation.  In  a  few  years,  when  it  shall 
be  no  longer  possible,  with  any  shew  of  reason,  to  deny  the 
truth  of  Phrenology,  it  will  become  the  fashion  to  dispute  the 
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al  lift  foundera ;  attd  tkeiKvmirite  theme  of  the 

^fppcms^tB  ^1  tbeta  be,  that  Phrenology  was  known  long  be^ 

fore  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzhda  were  bonii  and  that  doeir  whole 

merits  consisted  in  cunningly  appmpriatiiig  the  discoveries  of 

|Rreoediiig  authors^  and  impudently  bringing  them  forward 

as  their  own.    In  aa^d^tiea  of  this  being  asserted,  we  re* 

owd  tlie  IbUowiftg  notice  of  Sir  William  Hamilton'^s  Essay 

as  a  Msioricdl  document*    It  is  taken  from  the  JSdinburgh 

Oba§rver  ^i3d  December. 

''  BoYAL  Society. — On  Monday  evening  last^  Sir  William  Ha- 
**  niltoOy  Bart,  read  a  most  eloquent  and  inter^ting  paper  on  the 
**  Practical  Ctmcbtsionsfrom  GaWs  Theory  regarding  the  FunC" 
**  iioM  of  the  Brain.    The  attendance  of  both  members  and  visitors 
"  was  extremely  rnimfTcms ;  indeed,  we  have  seldom  vitnessed  so 
"  crowded  a  night ;  and  we  understand,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
"  the  audience  were  attracted  no  less  by  the  well-known  learning 
**  ani  fMiosephieal  talent  of  the  indivtanal^  than  by  his  supposed 
aodacltjr  in  thus  beaidiog  the  lion^  «8  it  were,  in  his  dea.  Among 
the  company  present,  we  noticed  our  ingenious  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  the  Reverend  and  highly-estimable  Professor  of 
''  IiOfici*  famies  a  nnnter  of  other  eminent  literary  and  sdentific 
"  characters.    Phrenolo^^  however,  proved  to  be  a  complete  play^ 
''  thing  in  the  dexterous  hands  of  Sir  William,  or  rather  the  ma»> 
**  terly  masmer  In  which  the  subject  was  treated,  suggested  to  our 
'*  mind  the  idea  of  a  piguy  impotently  wiitbtt^  in  the  nervocfe 
*'  grasp  of  a  giant     In  the  course  of  his  admirable  paper,  of  whieh 
**  we  could  not  pretend  to  give  our  readers  an  analysis,  without  do- 
<<  ^g  manifest  iojuHtice  to  the  singular  merit  of  the  whole  produc- 
"  tion.  Sir  W.  demonstrated,  upon  the  most  satisfiictory  phtlosophif 
''  cal  principles,  that  the  craniological,  or  phrenological  nypothesiB^ 
*'  whatever  view  maybe  taken  of  it,  provided  we  reason  consistently, 
«'direcdy*and  logically,  coodactB  us  to  the  grossest  and  most  abo. 
"  mbable  materialism,  fatalism,  and  atheism.    Sir  W.  shewed  the 
'^  extreme  looseness  and  ambiguity  of  the  whole  craniolqgical  indue- 
^  den,  as  it  is  c^led ;  and  we  thought  him  particularly  happy  in 
**  his  vefntacion  of  that  uaphilosophirad  distkictioB,  upon  -which  the 
"  phrenologists  so  much  insist, — and  which  makes  such  a  figure  in 
^the  works  of  Gall,  Spurzheim,  Combe  and  Co. — ^between  the 
power  and  the  acHviiy  ef  an  organ,  which  he  demonstrated  to  be 
a  complete  &llac^,  originating  in  an  utter  ignoranoe  of  the  very 
**  elements  of  physical  science. 

**  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  spirited  paper  con- 
*^  stiiwted  the  kigheH  inteikcttuU  repast  whieh  the  Royal  Society 
"  has  for  a  4ong  period  enjoyed.  To  us  it  seemed-^while  we  re- 
''  garded  the  reacler  with  an  anxiety  proportioned  to  the  interest 
'*  whidi  he  appealed  deejay  to  feel  in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth-^as 
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"  if  he  had  been  almott  impired  Ur  the  purpese  of  pouring  forth  hs 
"  just  and  indignant  reprobation  upon  a  series  of  vulgar  doctrioei^ 
'^  the  offspring  of  a  spurious  hypotnesis^  which  are  calculated  only 
'*  to  annihilate  all  genuine  philosophy,  and  to  hurl  the  whole  moral 
"  universe  into  chaos  and  conAisioo. 

^^  We  know  not  whether  any  of  the  great  phrenological  ProfessQiB 
^'  were  present,  or  any  of  those  learned  theological  Doctors  who  are 
said  to  patronize  this  absurd  theory.  If  not,  the  loss  was  their  own. 
At  all  events,  no  objection  was  stated  to  the  prinoiples  advaaoed 
in  this  eloquent  and  argumentative  paper;  and  every  individual, 
so  fiur  as  we  are  aware,  departed  with  a  f\ill  conviction,  that  the 
truly  learned  and  philosophical  Baronet  had  most  ably  pleaded 
''  the  cause  of  real  science  against  the  unblushing  pretensions  of  so- 
**  phistry  and  error,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  the  noble  task  of 
''  imparting  fresh  '  ardour  to  virtue,'  and  additional  *  confidence 
"  '  to  truth.' " 

This,  then,  is  th«  light  in  which  Phrenology  appeared  to 
the  learned  men  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  18S5. 
We  were  not  present  at  the  reading  of  this  essay,  beomue  we 
were  informed  that  no  debaie  is  allowed,  and,  of  course,  all 
oppcHTtunity  of  refuting  it  was  excluded.  Sir  William,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  said,  that  he  had  written  the  Essay  (of -which 
only  one  part  of  thr^  was  then  read)  to  gratify  the  Phreno- 
logists, who  exclaimed,  <^  Ob,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book  !^  We  have  only  one  farther  favour  to  request  of  this 
gentleman,  that  he  would  publish  his  book.  The  account  ^v- 
en  in  the  Observer  of  the  delight  afforded  by  it  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  old  school  is  not  exaggerated :  never  was  such 
flapping  of  wings  and  erecting  of  crests  seen  as  it  occasioned* 
We  had  no  conception,  that  mortification  at  our  success  had 
sunk  so  deeply  into  the  spirits  of  the  ^<  ancients^  as  it 
appeared,  by  their  joy  on  this  occasion,  to  have  done.  It  is 
clear,  that  they  feel  their  reputations  at  stake ;  but  that  each 
is  conscious  of  having  placed  himself  in  opposition,  without 
grounds  su£Scient  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  that  he  is  in  the 
right.  Hence  the  loud  acclaim  in  praise  of  every  champion 
who,  they  fondly  hope,  has  studied  the  subject,  and  found 
reasons  for  rejecting  it,  which  they  are  well  aware  they  have 
never  deigned  to  do  themselves.  It  is  amusing  to  us  to  trace 
the  history  of  their  heroes.     First,  the  late  Dr  Gordon  set- 
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tied  the  quack*,  Gall  and  SpursheiBi,  in  the  Edtabttrgh  Re- 
'^        vieir.     Dr   Spurzheim  soon  turned  the  edge  of  Gkirdon^s 
sword  against  himsdf,  and  absolutely  destroyed  bis  philoso- 
phioal  reputation,  so  that  it  has  neyer  revived.    Dr  Roget 
then  advanced  to  the  attack,  imd  Mr  Combe  gave  him  such 
an  answer,  that  he  retired  from  the  field ;  and  no  opponent, 
^         who  has  read  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  any  longer  refers 
;f         to  him  as  having  settled  the  merits  of  the  science.     Dr  Bar- 
^         clay  next  entered  the  lists,  and  great  was  the  joy  when  his 
^         refiitaticm  appeared.    Dr  A.  Combe,  however,  analyzed  his 
olgectibnB  in  a  paper  of  twenty  pages  in  the  Phrenological 
Transactions,  and  the  shout  of  victory  no  longer  rung  in  Dr 
Barclay's  ears.    Rudolphi  of  Berlin  was  next  the  pillar  of 
the  enemy ;  but  his  refutation  was  procured,  and  found 
to  be  merely  a  transcript  of  Dr  Barday^s  arguments,  with  a 
few  additional  absurdities  of  his  own,  and  he  also  was  cooh 
signed  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.    For  some  time,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  old  9Aool  have  been  in  absdlute  despair, 
and^  great  has  been  their  joy  at  the  appearance  of  so  respect- 
able a  defender  as  Sir  William  Hamilton.     The  necessity 
for  his  appearance,  and  the  delight  occasioned  by  it,  amount 
loacfear  adLnowledgment,  on  their  part,  of  the  absdute 
iailure  of  all  our  previous  opponents.     We  again  repeat, 
therefore,  ^^  Oh,  that  our  enemy  would  pubUsh  his  book  !^ 
and  hi^  be  his  renown  if  the  world  shall  award  to  him'  the 
meed  of  refuting  our  ^*  spurious  hypothesis.^ 
I  Paxsley.-— On    Wednesday    evening,    16th   November, 

Mr  John  Torbet,  surgeon,  commenced,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on 
Phrenology,  and  has  continued  to  lecture  to  a  numerous  and 
higMy-respectaUe  audience^  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  since 
that  time.  Mr  Torbef  s  lectures  are  dear,  elegant,  and  in* 
structive  ;  the  attendance  is  extremely  regular,  even  in.  the 
most  boisterous  evening  and  the  interest  excited  is  at  once 
honourable  to  his  talents  and  gratifying  to  all  the  Aneiids  of 
the  science.  His  audience  amounted  to  about  70  persons 
Vol.  III.— No.  IX.  m 
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ai\  of  Ibe  ediictted4yid  etqieetabk  dus,  aiid  Bmumi  of  UioD 
clergymen  and  ncdical  praatitioMani. 

DctnpexPhbxvologicalSociett.-— It  gives  usgiMatpleft- 
mim  to  annouBoe  the  formatiM  erf  the  fim  FhiMohig^Qal  Sii. 
ciety  noith  of  the  Forth,  and  in  solargeand  populous  a  town  as 
Dundee.  It  has oommenced  with  10  at  Ift  mcmbcce,  cmnpofirf 
of  gendemen  of  the  medical,  legal,  and  mercantiie  frefci 
aions.  We  hwre  seen  their  derelopmaits,  and  angur  weUfbr 
the  ad^vraDGeeaent  of  our  science  in  sueh  aUe  liands.  Wa 
understand  that  they  expect  to  q>eedily  increaie  their  mmif- 
bers,  to  hare  stated  hours  of  SMeting,  and  to  furnish  tbcflt- 
sdves  with  the  Phrenodog^oal  bodks,  casts,  be 

CoPHVHAOBv.*— We  hear  from  Copenhagen,  thatinthe  fao- 
^nning  of  Norembev  Dr  Otto  reoeiFed  theooHection  cf  casks 
transmitted  So  him  by  Messrs  01<feill  mti  Son,  and  had  a». 
Munced  his  lectures  on  Phrenology.  The  puUio  intevesl  in 
the  sdenoe  is  there  rapdly  extending;  Dr  Otto^s'  Duish 
work  is  widely  drculsHed,  sod  cooliniies  to  be  itigfaiy  spoicea 
of  in  the  Utet ary  journals,  not  only  of  Denmark,  but  of  G^«- 
maay.  He  has  lately  been  appointed  physidan  to  an  eaElpiii. 
Ave  PinUenHctr^  for  every  kind  of  criminals,  and  has  the 
most  amjde  liberty  to  prosecute  the  science  by  observations  oat 
#1001.  He  intends  to  publi^^  a  work  on  Phrenology  in  Grer« 
man. 

Mr  Combe,  we  observe,  has  announced  a  eonras  of  papa, 
lar  Lectures  on  Phrenology  in  the  Clyde-street  Hall,  oonb- 
menoing  on  Tuesday,  10th  Januaiy,  atSj».  m.,  which  kdies 
are  invited  to  attend. 

Dr  CAMEaow  of  Liverpool  conuBiences  a  oonrse  of  lec- 
tures in  the  middle  of  February. 

The  Tbaiulation  of  Dr  Oali-^s  laegs  woek  is  posto 
poned,  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  greatly-enlarged  editions 
of  Dr  fipurzheim^s  and  Mr  Combers  works  having  rendcnd 
it  for  the  present  onneoessary. 

dlft  December,  1626. 
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An  Essay  on  Education^  applicable  to  Children  in  general ; 
the  Defective;  the  Criminal;  the  Poor ;  the  Adidt  and 
Aged.  By  Richard  PodU^  M.  D.  Edinburgh,  Waugh 
and  Innes,  1825. 

Ds  Poole  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to 
throw  the  light  of  Phrenology  on  the  previously  dark  and 
darkened  theme  of  education.  The  essay  before  us  appeared 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Edinensis  six  years  ago,  and  thereby 
ckums  priority  in  publication  to  Dr  Spurzheim^s  work  on  the 
same  subject  Although  priority  is  much,  philosophical  me- 
rit is  more  ;  and  we  bestow  the  highest  tribute  on  the  work, 
when  we  say  that,  like  Dr  Spurzheim^s,  it  is  phrenological 
throughout ;  and  yet,  in  so  saying,  we  do  not  flatter  the 
author,  seeing  that  he  had  the  benefit  of  working  with  an  in- 
strument unknown  to  all  previous  writers  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  moral  science. 

The  phrenological  foundation  of  his  essay  is,  nevertheless, 
veiled  by  our  author  from  all  but  the  Phrenologists  eye. 
This  simple  but  eflectual  hood  for  the  hard  head  of  pre< 
judioe  was  easily  provided ;  for,  as  the  science  is  recognised 
by  the  unphrenological  by  its  nomenclature  alone,  the  au- 
thor had  nothing  to  do  when  speaking  of  the  faculties,  but 
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to  avoid  their  technical  names.  The  success  of  this  plan 
has  been  amusingly  complete ;  for  the  depth  of  thought, 
consistency  of  principle,  and  precision  of  expression,  which 
the  Phrenologist  is  at  no  loss  to  trace  to  their  true  source, 
have  struck  many  non-phrenologists  who  have  read  the  book, 
and,  as  we  know,  have  drawn  from  them  a  willing  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  marked  superiority  of  this  above  former 
treatises  on  education,  whose  authors  lacked  both  a  guide 
and  a  torch,  and  trusting  to  what  is  called  their  own  sagadty 
alone,  tried  their  way  in  the  dark,  unaided  by  knowledge 
of  human  nature  founded  upon  any  thing  like  established 
principles.  Having  once  relished  the  fruit,  however,  it  will 
be  awkward,  when  they  discover  the  fact,  to  disown  the  tree 
which  produced  it* 

In  a*perspicuou8  and  ably-written  introduction,  Dr  Poole 

points  out  the  objects  of  education.  *^  Education,  then,^  says 
he,  "  it  18  believed,  does  not  create  genius,  nor  bring  a  single  m- 
culty  into  existence  which  was  not  implanted  in  the  mind.  Its 
operation  consists  entirely  in  cultivating  those  powers  which  na- 
ture has  bestowed,  and,  chiefly,  on  the  general  principle  of  exer- 
cising them  on  suitable  objects.  It  supposes,  therefore,  the  pos« 
session  of  these  powers,  and  proceeds  on  the  idea,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  call  them  into  action,  by  presenting  their  appropriate  ex- 
"  citements,  and  to  direct  their  application,  by  rules  aerived  from 
"  experience. 

'^  Here  arises  a  question  which  has  given  employment  to  every 
"  age,  and  which  still  exercises  the  attention  and  ingenuity  of  man- 
"  kind.     What  are  the  number,  the  kinds,  and  the  combmations  of 
''our  intellectual  and  moral  powers?     Unfortunately,  inst«id  of 
''  endeavouring  to  ascertain  and  describe  these  from  observation,  as 
"  matters  of  fact,  the  generality  of  philosophers  have  contented 
"  themselves,  and  too  often  satisfied  their  readers,  with  theoretical 
speculations,  which,  if  they  have  any  merit  at  all,  beyond  the  dis- 
play of  the  eloquence  or  the  talent  they  have  called  forth,  deli- 
neate only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  obvious  of  our  mental  phe- 
nomena.    But,  scarcely  even  as  to  these,  it  may  be  remarked,  do 
any  two  writers  perfectly  agree ;  and  this  is  a  proof,  either  of  ex- 
''  treme  obscurity  and  variation  in  the  objects,  or  of  some  error  and 
"  perplexity  in  the  modes  of  investigation  adopted." 
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*  We  could  refer  to  some  edifying  examples  of  this  solecism  in  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals,  which,  although  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  hm 
down  Phrenology,  have  highly  approved  of  I>r  Foole's  essay. 
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Dr  Poole  then  asks,  what  are  those  faculties  to  which  the 

titles  Judgment,  Memory,  Imagination,  and  several  more, 

are  so  frequently  and  so  confidently  applied  in  the  language 

of  the  schools  ?  and  shows  that  ^'  the  full  amount  of  such  ex- 
*^  pressioos  is  merely^  that  the  mind  has  the  capacity  of  retaining 
"  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  recalling  it,  or,  in  other  words,  re- 
membering it  when  there  is  occasion  for  its  use.  But,  in  reality, 
they  afford  no  description  whatever  of  any  particular  distinct  fa- 
culty, as  it  is  certain  they  are  supposed  and  intended  to  do  by 
"  those  who  employ  them  ;  and,  again,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  re- 
'*  mark,  the  observations  and  reflections  to  which  the  definition  is 
''  preparatory,  apply,  so  far  as  they  correctly  represent  facts,  not  to 
**  any  general  faculty  or  power  of  the  understanaing,  as  these  writers 
**  appear  to  imagine,  but  to  a  variety  of  specific  faculties,  each  of  which 
"  will  be  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  to  possess  both  the  attributes 
**  ascribed  to  one  common  agent.  Memory,  in  short,  is  not  a  faculty 
''  in  itself,  but  merely  a  modification  or  peculiar  mode  of  acting  of 
'^  several  fiiculties.  And  this  will  be  found  the  reason  of  some  curious 
''  and  perplexing  facts,  in  the  history  of  this  supposed  fiaculty,  of 
''  which  tne  prevalent  theory  on  the  subject  can  give  no  satis^tory 
''  explanation.  A  certain  individual,  for  example,  shall,  with  ease,  at 
''  two  or  three  readings,  get  a  hundred  lines  by  heart,  so  as  to  recite 
''  them  with  perfect  accuracy  at  the  end  of  many  weeks  or  months  ; 
''  whereas,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  two  bars  of  an  air 
**  which  he  has  heard  a  hundred  times,  although,  so  far  from  being 
**  quite  destitute  of  an  ear  for  music,  he  can  relish  it,  and  even  beat 
**  time  very  correctly  during  its  performance.  Another  person  can 
**  find  his  way  through  an  intricate  country,  which  he  has  only  once 
**  travelled,  and  that,  too,  without  any  regard  to  the  astronomical 
*'  rules  for  determining  the  position  of  places ;  but  he  can  scarcely 
"  remember  the  name  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  and  would 
be  vastly  puzzled  to  specify  the  year  in  which  his  children  were 
bom,  or  to  state  within  many  months  thedifferences  of  their  ages. 
''  A  third,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  enumerate  with  precision  the 
'^  particulars  of  an  account  he  has  merely  glanced  over ;  though^ 
*'  possibly^  at  the  distance  of  an  hour,  he  does  not  retain  a  sinele 
''  idea  Of  a  story  which  was  so  interesting  as  to  draw  tears  from  his 
"  eyes  whilst  he  read  it  These  are  a  few  out  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  the  diversities  of  memory, 
and  the  impracticability  of  explaining  them  on  the  supposition,  gra- 
**  tuitous  ana  unfounded  as  it  is,  of  the  existence  of  a  single  faculty, 
"  such  as  memory  is  described  to  be  in  the  writings  of  metaphy- 
*'  sicians/' 
Many  persons  imagine  that  these  discussions  about  the 

faculties  of  the  mind  are  purely  abstract  and  metaphysical, 

calculated  to  exercise  the  intellects  of  ingenious  men,  but  of 

no  [Hractical  application  in  the  afiairs  of  life.     Dr  Poole  ad-  i 
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verts  to  this  errcH*,  and  corrects  it  '<  There  would  be,^  says 
he,  '*  little  reason  for  inveighing  against  the  ideal  existences  noir  u- 
''  luded  to^  did  they  merely  serve  for  the  amusement  of  busied  idle- 
ness, or  afford  moot  points  for  dialectical  combatants ;  but,  unhap- 
pily, they  have  been  recognised  as  the  proper  basis  of  practiad 
education,  and,  accordingly,  have  acquired  a  consequence  and  an 
'*  authority  almost  unbounded  in  the  concerns  of  mankind.  Native 
talent,  when  strons;,  it  is  true,  rarely  fails  to  break  through  the 
trammels  imposed  by  a  folse  and  presuming  philosophy,  and  to  as- 
sert, by  the  strongest  of  all  arguments,  success,  its  rightful  privi- 
*'  lege  of  transgression.  But  exceptions  of  this  kind  are,  compara* 
*'  tively  speaking,  rare  ;  and,  when  they  do  occur,  are,  by  a  very. 
'*  dexterous  logic,  conceived  rather  to  confirm  the  imaginary  law ; 
**  whilst  the  bulk  of  mankind,  again,  either  little  discriminated  from 
'*  each  other,  or  slavish  enough  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  has  been  long 
"  established,  and  still  enjoys  the  favour  and  support  of  the  learned, 
**  contribute,  by  their  unqualified  adoption,  to  perpetuate  its  in- 
''  fluence.  What  are  the  results  ?  Decisive  enough^  one  should 
*'  think,  to  startle  common  sense,  if  the  opiate  foshion  had  not  lent 
"  its  stupifying  agencv  to  prevent  the  delusion  being  discovered  ; 
*^  and,  at  all  events,  distressing  enough  to  parental  affection,  though 
''  the  prevalence  of  its  consequences  somewhat  mitigates  the  poig- 
**  nancy  of  individual  regret,  ny  that  wretched  solace  of  the  unhappy, 
fellowship  in  suffering.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  or  ex- 
plain away  the  evil.  Want  of  originality,  or,  rather,  ori^nality 
pervert^ ;  mediocrity  of  attainments ;  sameness  of  information^ 
and  that,  too,  of  a  superficial,  and,  to  all  good  purposes,  useless 
*^  kind ;  consequent  fickleness  of  determination  as  to  future  employ- 
*'  ments ;  inaptitude  to  excel  in  any ;  discontent,  idleness,  and  dissi- 
*'  pation ; — these  are  the  natural  series  of  effects  springing  from  a 
**  system  of  education,  which,  presuming  on  an  identity  of  general 
**  foculties,  prescribes  without  scrutiny,  or  regard  to  differences  in 
**  character  and  the  after- vocations  of  life,  an  undeviating  routine  of 
'*  instruction  and  study  for  the  mass  of  mankind  " 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  the  author  proceeds 

to  unfold  his  own  views  of  the  human  mind.   ^<  It  is  assumed, 

"  then,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  original  peculiarities  of  character  ; 
**  and,  it  is  affirmed,  these  require  to  be  understood,  in  order  to  the 
'<  successful  adoption  of  a  plan  of  education*  The  parent  or  teacher, 
''  who,  without  attending  to  these  peculiarities,  should  expect  the 
'^  same  results  from  the  same  course  of  instruction,  must  in  the  end 
"  be  disappointed." 

*'  The  component  parts  of  man,  considered  as  a  sentient  and  in- 
telligent being,  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  denominated  by 
the  epithets  animaly  intellectual,  and  moral.     Each  of  these  is  ca- 
"  pable  of  subdivision,  and  comprehends  a  number  of  particulars. 
''  These  do  not  all  appear,  or  manifest  Uiemselves,  at  the  same  pe- 
''  riod  of  life  in  every  uidividual ;  they  are  possessed  by  different  peri 
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sons  in  various  degress  of  strength ;  and  they  may  exut  in  a' 
variety  of  combinations.  Hence,  one  man  is  in  some  respects  un- 
like any  other  ;  ^d  the  same  individual  differs  considerably  from 
*'  himself  at  different  periods  of  life.  The  animal  powers  we  have 
"  in  common  with  the  brutes ;  some  of  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
**  also  to  be  found  in  the  lower  animals ;  but  the  moral  principles 
"  appear  to  be  confined  entirely  to  human  nature. 

"  A  certain  mode  of  speaking  is  reauired,  when  discoursing  of  all 
''  those  constituents ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  restrict  the 
"  terms  appetites  and  propensities  to  the  first ;  to  employ  the  word 
'' faculty  as  appropriate  to  the  intellectual  portion  ;  and  to  express 
*'  the  moral  powers  by  affections, 

"  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  appetites  present  themselves  first. 
'* '  The  faculties,  which  we  have  m  common  with  brute  animals,' 
''  saysDr  Reid,  '  are  of  earlier  growth  than  reason.    We  are  irra- 
''  tional  animals  for  a  considerable  time  before  we  can  properly  be 
''  called  rational.'     Hence,  an  individual  of  our  species,  in  his  ear- 
''  liest  periods,  differs  almost  solely  in  external  features  from  the 
**  youth  of  other  species  of  animals.     The  intellectual  powers,  also, 
^'  which  are  soonest  developed,  and  which  form  the  means  of  obtain- 
"  ing  for  us  an  acquaintance  with  the  material  world,  are  frequently 
"  possessed  by  some  of  the  lower  animals  in  as  high  or  a  higher  de- 
*'  gree.    As  the  appetites,  again,  give  occasion  to  well-known  sen- 
''  aations,  and  certain  corresponding  expressions,  so  these  feculties 
*'  prompt  to  exercise  of  the  senses  and  bodily  members.     The  af- 
**  fections,  or  moral  powers,  are  more  tardy  of  appearance ;  and, 
«'  being  somewhat  silent,  or  secret,  in  their  mfluence,  are  liable  to 
"  be  overlooked,  till  external  circumstances  have  established  the 
''  character  of  the  individual.     It  is  this  peculiarity  in  their  mode 
'*  of  operating,  conjoined  with  the  lamentable  fiict  of  their  being  of- 
*'  ten  belied  by  the  conduct,  that  has  induced  some  writers  to  deny 
'*  their  existence  as  a  component  part  of  our  nature.    But  it  is  here 
"  assumed,  that  we  have,  by  nature,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a 
'*  conviction  of  demerit  on  the  commission  of  evil,  and  a  notion  of 
"  some  superior' power,  to  which  we  are  accountable  for  our  actions ; 
'^  and  that  these,  and  sundry  other  principles  of  a  kindred  sort,  are 
no  less  essential  to  our  constitution  than  those  appetites  and  fa- 
culties which  are  universally  admitted  to  belong  to  our  s[iecies. 
''  The  characters  of  mankmd,  though  essentially  resulting  from 
the  various  simple  powers,  depend  greatly  on  their  combinations. 
^*  It  rarely  happens  that  an  individual  is  so  perfectly  balanced  be- 
'^  tween  the  three  constituent  portions  of  his  nature  as  not  to  show 
**  a  decided  preponderance  of  one  of  them.    Most  men  have  the 
"  animal  in  the  largest  proportion,  and  in  the  greatest  activity,  even 
*'  where  intellect  is  very  conspicuous.    Thus,  talents  of  the  greatest 
"  energy  and  splendour  are  not  seldom  allied  to  propensities  of  so 
"  powerful  a  kind,  or  appetites  in  such  excess,  as  to  render  the  pos- 
"  sessor  at  once  an  object  of  admiration  and  contempt.    To  be  a 
poet  and  a  drunkard-— «  mathematician  and  a  glutton-^to  have 
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the  talent  of  eloquence,  and  to  be  licentioos,  or  a  debauchee--or 
to  be  remarkable  for  benevolence  and  stupidity — ^is  alike  consist- 
ent with  observation  and  the  laws  of  human  economy.  The  com- 
''  binations,  in  short,  are  innumerable.  Where  the  appetites  and 
"  the  affections  are  combined  in  an  eminent  degree,  especially  if  in« 
*'  tellect  be  defective^  there  takes  place  an  almost  perpetual  conflict 
'^  between  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  temptations  or  tendencies  to 
'*  transgress  it,  which  is  not  only  extremely  distressing  in  itself,  but 
**  is  apt  to  terminate  in  a  state  of  insanitjr.  The  alliance  of  the  fa- 
"  culties  with  the  affections,  both  being,  in  a  high  degree^  without 
*^  a  suitable  or  ordinary  portion  of  the  lower  constituents^  forms  a 
^'  character  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence ;  which,  however  ami- 
''  able  or  admirable,  is  likely  .to  be  defective  in  energy,  and  is  con- 
*'  teouently  little  fitted  to  contend  with  the  hardships  and  annoyances 
"  of  life.  This  combination  more  frequently  falls  to  the  lot  of  fe- 
"  males,  whom  it  is  apt,  for  a  time,  to  render  enthusiasts  in  whatever 
*'  engages  their  attention  ;  but  in  whom,  from  the  ftdlure  of  their 
"  designs,  it  is  not  unusually  followed  by  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  life, 
'*  and  a  state  of  apathy  towards  its  concerns,  destructive  alike  of  so- 
*'  cial  and  private  happiness." 

Dr  Poole  subdivides  the  subject  of  education,  and  treats  it 
in  the  following  order :  1.  Education  of  Children  in  Gene- 
ral.^8.  Education  of  the  Defective. — S.  Education  of  ihe 
Criminal. — 4>.  Education  of  the  Poor. — 5.  Education  of  the 
Adult  and  Aged. 

We  have  heard  the  author  charged  with  attempting  too 
much  within  the  bounds  of  one  small  volume ;  inasmuch,  as 
any  one  of  these  classes  would  have  furnished  matter  for 
an  ample  treatise.  But,  in  his  preface,  the  author  promises 
details  in  another  volume ;  while  his  first  is  a  code  alprincipks; 
-—the  principles  of  education  in  its  widest  sense ;  and  in  the 
application  of  these  none  of  the  enumerated  classes  could 
have  been  omitted. 

Having  stated  so  fully  the  author'^s  leading  principles,  it 
would  be  almost  to  abridge  his  workj  to  which,  for  many  rea- 
sons, it  is  mudi  better  to  refer,  to  go  at  length  into  the  par- 
ticular application  of  them  to  the  education  of  these  five 
classes  of  objects.  A  brief  summary,  however,  is  called  for ; 
the  tojncs  comprehended  under  the  education  of  children  are, 
bodily  health,  amusements,  studies,  accomplishments,  morals, 
and  religion,  and  all  of  these  are  ably  and  satisfactorily  dealt 
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with.  Parents  should  commit  to  memory  his  rules  for  the 
health  of  their  children.  The  amusements  of  children,  when 
not  misdirected,  are  sources  of  much  of  their  knowledge. 
Dr  Poole  recommends  that  the  subjects  of  these  should  be 
tools  and  materials  There  is  no  such  amusement  to  a  child 
with  large  Form,  for  example,  as  a  pencil  and  paper ;  nor, 
to  a  Constructive  child,  as  working  implements  and  materials 
suited  to  its  age.  Studies  he  divides  into  general  and  par- 
ticular, or  profesnonal ;  the  first  he  considers  reading,  writ- 
ing, accounting,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French ;  polite  literature  comprehends  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  classics,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
most  important  theories  and  institutions  in  metaphysics,  po- 
litics, and  religion.  The  order  in  which  these  studies  are 
pursued  is  of  great  moment.  Grammar,  it  has  begun  to  oc- 
cur  to  thinking  men,  although  not  Phrenologists,  is  too  early 
taught,  and  of  course  thrown  away-;  Milton  and  Locke  were 
of  this  opinion ;  yet  this  most  effectual  method  of  retard^ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  a  language  still  prevails.  Natural 
history,  in  its  widest  sense,  and  the  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences,  are  much  more  easily  and  agreeably  imbibed  by 
the  youthful  mind  than  is  generally  supposed.  Dr  Poole, 
who  made  this  well-founded  observation  six  years  ago,  feared 
that  such  a  revdhition^  as  he  called  it,  had  too  many  preju- 
dices to  encounter  to  allow  even  the  hope  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. It  must  be  matter  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure  to  him 
to  see  it  now  actually  accomplished.  The  knowledge  of 
ihmgi  has  been  successfully  combined  with  learning  the  na^ 
tural  signs  of  that  knowledge  wordsy  in  the  admirable  sys- 
tem  of  which  our  humbler  population  have  for  some  time  had 
the  benefit ;  and  which  is  now  begun  to  be  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  wealthier  classes,*  who  will,  for  the  first  time, 
be  placed  in  drcumstances  where  a  considerable  number  of 
their  faculties  wiU  be  called  into  useful  action,— verbal  me- 


•  In  Bdlnburgh  at  the  Ctrcas  Place  School,  opened  Ist  January  last. 
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mory  inclusively,  but  no  longer  exclusively.  ^^  The  books 
**  put  into  their  hands  ought  to  treat  of  things  which  they  have  ac- 
cess to  see  and  know  ;  and  thus  their  conceptions  of  the  one  will 
keep  pace  with  and  aid  the  information  of  the  other.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  one  radical  vice  of  ordinary  education  is^  the 
substitution  of  mere  learning  for  knowledge^  and  that  this  is 
chiefly  promoted  by  a  greater  regard  being  paid  to  signs  than 
things  signified."    Still  guided  by  the  successive  development  of 

the  faculties  which  Phrenology  has  demonstrated,  the  instruc- 
tor, after  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  is  gained  by  the 
pupils  with  familiar  objects  in  natural  history  and  common 
life,  should  proceed  to  the  more  general  information  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  with  ideas  of  time,  or  chronology,  and 
space,  or  mathematics,  which  may  be  rendered  very  simple 
and  interesting ;  never  resting  satisfied  with  rtileSf  but  always 
inculcating  reasons.  Next  should  come  grammar,  that  most 
important  art  in  its  right  place,  which  enables  us  to  use  lan- 
guage as  an  accurate  expression  of  thought ;  and  next  logic, 
not  the  *^  barbara  celarent^  jargon  of  the  schools,  but 
the  right  use  of  reason  in  the  investigation  of  truth  and 
detection  of  error.  A  system  of  logic  on  phrenological  prin- 
ciples is  wanted ;  it  is  an  untouched  field,  and  we  hope  some 
individual  of  a  profound  and  comprehensive  intellect  will  soon 
be  induced  to  appropriate  it  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

The  author  recommends  the  delay  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  till  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  pro- 
poses that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  think  in  and  by 
these  languages.  He  loudly  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of 
parents  on  the  subject  of  the  delusion  in  this  matter  which 
time  has  sanctioned,^the  suffering  of  the  children, and  the 
absolute  injury  to  their  mental  powers,  from  the  long  period 
devoted  to  this  study.  Locke  reprobates  the  practice,  and 
Milton  himself  wrote  on  the  means  of  shortening  the  slavery. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  time  of  day,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
the  article  on  the  Hazlewood  school,  in  No  8S,  holds  it  to 
be  quite  indifferent  what  is  taught  to  children,  as  anjf  thing 
will  train  the  faculties, — ^*  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  any 
thing  else  !^    With  the  Phrenologist,  who  knows  that  each 
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faculty  must  be  exercised  on  its  own  specific  objects,- siich 
philosophy  has  its  due  weight, — ^but  no  more.  The  higher 
studies  already  enumerated  complete  the  general  course,  and 
furnish  materials  for  the  reflection  of  a  life-time. 

It  is  in  regard  to  particular  studies  for  the  emfrfoyment 
of  life,  that  attention  to  bias  is  chiefly  recommended.  The 
general  studies  are  held  to  be  necessary  for  all  who  pos> 
sess  average  intellectual  powers ;  modifications  of  them  taking 
place  accc»rding  to  the  deficiencies  of  each  individual.  But 
the  particular  pursuit  f<Hr  life  requires  much  more  devoted 
and  continued  appUcation ;  and  it  is  miserable  to  throw  life 
itself  away  in  labouring  to  elevate,  to  the  desired  efiiciency, 
a  power  or  powers  which  no  cultivation  can  improve.  If 
Phrenology  be  good  for  any  thing,  this  is  one  of  its  most 
important  uses.  The  Phrenologist,  in  judging  of  bias  in 
each  individual,  is  entitled  not  only  to  see  his  cerebral  der 
velopment,  but  to  observe  his  manifestations ;  and  children, 
who  have  any  prominent  talent  to  manifest,  have  always 
shewn  symptoms  of  it  suffidently  unequivocal  before  four* 
teen  or  fifteen.  The  objector  perhaps  will  ask, — what  then 
is  the  use  of  having  recourse  to  the  development  ?  We  an- 
swer, that  by  means  of  it  the  Phrenologist  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  import  of  mental  manifestations,  which 
previously  was  not  discriminated  by  the  directors  of  educa"* 
tion.  The  patrons  of  George  Bidder,  for  example,  saw  him 
manifest  astonishing  powers  of  calculation,  arithmetical  and 
algebraic,  and,  inferring  from  these  that  he  was  possessed 
of  great  natural  talent  for  geometry  and  engineerings  in  ge- 
neral, they  resolved  to  educate  him  for  the  profession  of  an 
engineer.  A  well-known  Phrenolo^st  aware,  by  the  aid  of 
his  science,  that  the  power  of  calculation  was  a  single  talent, 
and  that  a  combination  of  several  powers,  in  considerable  en- 
dowment, is  necessary  to  eminence  in  geometry,  predicted, 
from  the  development  of  young  Bidder^s  head,  that  he  would 
not  be  so  good  a  geometer  as  he  was  a  calculator,  and  com- 
municated this  o[miion  in  writing  to  one  of  the  boy^s  patrons 
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at  the  oommenoement  of  his  studies ;  and  it  is  now  admitted, 
on  experience,  that  the  opinion  was  well-founded*  Agun, 
when  boys  manifest  great  ability  in  learning  languages,  and 
stand  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  how  few  parents  are  aware 
that  their  boy^s  distinction  at  the  grammar  school  is  not  the 
necessary  presage  of  his  eminence  in  the  highest  yocati<ms  of 
after-life  ?  The  clever  linguiH  is,  nevertheless,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  educated  for  the  puljnt  or  the  bar,  or,  more  ambi- 
tiously still,  for  the  senate,  his  parents  and  he  nothing  doubt- 
ing that  he  is  destined  to  figure  as  another  Chalmers,  or  Er- 
skine,  or  Chatham ; — ^but  how  bitter,  in  many  cases,  is  their 
and  his  disappointment !  Now  the  Phrenologist  is  not  so  li- 
able  to  fall  into  this  deplorable  error.  He  knows  that  Lath- 
guage  is  a  simple  faculty,  and  that  a  splendid  combination  of 
powers,  with  high  natural  activity  of  brain,  is  essential  to  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  vocations  alluded  to ;  he  would,  by  the 
help  of  his  skill  in  the  craniological  part  of  his  science,  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  these  requisites  were  present,  and  if 
they  were  not,  he  would  avoid  the  mortification  of  fulure  in 
an  aim  unsuitably  high,  and  devote  his  child  to  a  profession 
for  which  the  same  skill  in  external  indications  would  enable 
him  to  see  that  his  capacities  were  suited.  Phrenology  then, 
by  furnishing  signs  by  which  we  may  predicate  mental  powers, 
and  also  interpret  the  real  sources  and  extent  of  talents  which 
are  spontaneously  displayed,  leads  to  a  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion and  certainty  which  will  prevent  the  almost  daily  blun- 
dering with  which  professions  are  chosen,—- and  that  by  the 
urisest,  who  proceed  on  the  strength  of  their  own  all-suflSdent 
sagacity.  There  will  be  an  end  of  laying  up  unhappiness  for 
a  young  man,  by  following  the  mere  visions  of  parental  fond- 
ness, and  pushing  him,  invikL  MinervOj  into  the  arena  where 
the  highest  prizes  of  talent  are  contended  for.  Parents  will 
be  constrained  to  rest  contented  with  the  moderate  talents,  as 
they  now  must  with  the  plain  faces,  or  the  defective  limbs  of 
their  children.  We  wish  we  could,  as  we  must  not,  quote  a 
titiie  of  the  excellent  sense  which  the  author,  in  language  al- 
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ways  elegant  and  often  eloquent,  writes  on  the  danger  as  well 
as  the  folly  of  the  extravagant  pretensions  and  expectations 
of  ambitious  parents,  in  the  matter  of  the  advancement  in  life 
of  their  children.  To  this  part  of  the  work  we  especially  re- 
fer our  readers. 

To  accomplishments, — ^those  branches  of  education  which 
embellish  life,  and  relax  from  severer  studie8,»-Dr  Poole 
likewise  applies  the  principles  set  forth  in  his  introduction. 
Among    accomplishments  he  includes  <^  conversation,^  on 

which  he  offers  some  interesting  and  orimnal  remarks:-— 
*'  One  great  hinderance  to  coDversation,  even  when  the  talents  for 
''  it  exists  is  a  foolish  unwillingDess  in  people  to  appear  what  they 
"  really  are^ — the  affectation  of  being  thought  wiser^  or  better  in- 
**  ibnnedj  or  mcnre  refined^  than  what  nature  and  education  have 
''  made  them.  Few  act  a  perfectly  natural  part  in  society.  Some 
'*  favourite  phantom^  some  ideal  models  which  possesses  the  imagina- 
'^  tion^  never  ceases  to  allure  the  individual  beyond  the  bounds  to 
**  which  good  sense  and  self-knowledge  would  confine  him.  Iti 
"  other  cases,  there  lurks  a  painful  and  embarrassing  dread,  found- 
''  ed  very  probably  on  truth,  that,  if  one  were  thoroughly  under- 
"  stood,  there  would  be  discovered  little  real  title  to  that  estimation 
'*  and  respect  which  are  so  eagerly  desired.  Many  persons,  from 
**  inordinate  conceit  and  self-admiration,  cannot  endure  to  have 
**  their  opinions  called  in  question,  and,  therefore,  rather  retain 
*'  them  in  unprofitaUe  security,  than  run  the  risk  of  so  hated  an  op- 
''  position ;  aiid  there  are  many  more,  perhaps,  who,  actuated  by  a 
*'  roolish  wish  of  being  thought  modest  at  least,  suspend  their  judg- 
"  ments  tiH'  discussion  is  closed  by  a  triumphant  majority,  when,  of 
'^  course,  it  would  not  be  quite  consistent  with  the  character  which 
"  they  aim  at  to  say  a  won!  on  the  subject. 

**  Against  these  and  sundry  other  illusions,  hostile  to  the  interest 
"  and  the  faculty  of  conversation,  it  is  worth  while,  if  possible,  to 
**  furnish  an  effectual  antidote.  We  give  it  in  the  form  of  precept. 
Conceive  yourself  to  be  what  you  really  are,  a  human  being  in 
many  respects  very  like  the  rest  of  your  species,  but  characterized 
by  some  peculiarities  of  taste,  sentiment,  or  feeling,  which  consti. 
tute  you  an  individual  among  them :  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  you 
''  can,  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  peculiarities,  by  a  thorough 
''  and  strictly  impartial  self-examination :  resoWe,  with  fortitude, 
**  whatever  tbef  may  be,  to  throw  them  into  the  common  stock  of 
**  mind,  on  any  fair  occasion  of  copartnership ;  and,  finally*  conduct- 
''  ing  your  part  of  the  speculation  on  the  well-known  rules  of  good 
**  bmding^  and  respecting,  with  inviolate  honesty,  the  rights  and 
"  merits  of  those  who  are  associated  with  you,  content  yourself  with 
"  the  only  recompence  of  exertion  it  is  proper  to  desire,  the  healthy 
"  gaiety  of  your  own  mind  and  the  increase  of  social  enjoyment." 
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•  In  the  application  of  his  prindples  to  moral  and  religious 
training,  the  author  never  .loses  «ght  of  the  phrenological 
analysis  of  the  primitive  springs  of  human  actions,  nor  of  the 
gradation  in  value  and  importance  established  among  them, 
as  well  by  the  manifest  design  of  the  Crc^or,  as  by  bis  Re- 
velation. The  animal  propensities  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale ; 
Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  are  a  grade  higher, 
although  still  selfish  and  undignified  in  their  unrestrained 
operations;  but  it  is  Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  and 
Veneration,  which  most  conduce  to  the  true  dignity  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  The  comprehensive  precept  of  Scripture,  *^  to 
**  do  justli/y  to  love  mercy ^  and  t<i  walk  humbbf  with  thy  Godj"^ 
points  out  the  cultivation  of  the  three  last-mentioned  senti- 
ments, and  the  repression  of  the  two  first,  the  great  opposites 
of  humility.  Vice  and  violence,  selfishness  and  pride,  the 
offspring  of  the  animal  part  of  human  nature,  are  kept  with- 
in their  legitimate  bounds  by  the  higher  sentiments  allied  with 
reflection.  It  is  therefore  that  even  average  education  in- 
directly strengthens  these  sentiments,  and  that  vice  and  crime 
are  more  rare  with  the  educated  than  with  the  ignorant. 
Nay,  the  progressive  civilization  of  nations  is  but  another  word 
for  the  progressive  ascendency  of  the  higher  over  the  lower 
faculties  of  man.  Yet  the  writers  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, with  a  few  exceptions, — ^but  these  are  Milton,  Locke, 
and  Kames,  who  held  moral  training  to  be  paramount,— 
have  never  dreamed  of  education  having  another  meaning 
but  intellectual  improvement  ;*  and  no  system  of  education 
has  made  this  sort  of  training  even  a  direct,  much  less  a  para- 
mount object 

But  we  wish  we  could  say,  that  this  omisMon  was  all ;  for, 
as  if  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  were  not  prone 


*  We  must  do  the  female  writers  on  infant  discipline,  such  as  Mrs  Hoare, 
the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have  attended  to  the  education  of  temper  and  dis- 
position much  more  than  any  of  the  other  sex ;  and  we  ought  to  add,  that  that 
course  of  training  has  been  practically  applied  with  much  success  in  the  infant 
sehoola  lately  tried  in  liondon. 
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enough  of  themsel?e8  to  run  into  the  abuses  of  vanity  and 
pride,  most  schools  positively  cultivate  these  feelings,  by  ren- 
dering th^  gratification  the  chief,  and  often  the  only,  stimu- 
lus to  intellectual  exertion  !  This  is  a  correct  account  of  the 
kind  of  emulation  fostered  at  public  schools ;  that  which  we 
would  recommend  is  different  Useful  knowledge  and  ami- 
able dispositions  constitute  real  excellence,  and  we  should 
teach  children  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  advantage  of  these 
attainments,  and  practically  to  rely  on  the  manifestation  of 
them  as  the  grand  sources  of  happiness,  honour,  and  pros- 
perity through  life.  It  is  obvious  that  every  individual  may 
abound  in  these  gifts,  without  limiting  the  quantity  attainable 
by  his  fellows ;  and  hence  the  most  ardent  desire  in  one 
child  to  surpass  all  others  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  sin^e  pang  of  suffering,  or  the  slightest  de- 
gradation inflicted  on  those  who  run  with  him  in  the  same 
race.  There  is  here  not  one  prize,  but  there  are  prizes  for 
-all,  according  to  their  degrees  of  merit.  Where,  however, 
the  evidence  of  merit  is  made  to  consist  not  exclusively  in  the 
manifestations  of  superior  virtue,  but  in  wearing  a  badge,  or 
occupying  a  seat  which  can  be  possessed  by  one  alone,— which 
-indicates  not  the  degree  of  intrinac  excellence  of  the  schohir 
as  its  exclusive  object,  but  also  the  comparative  deficiencies* 
of  his  class-fellows,  there  is  great  risk  of  cherishing  Self- 
esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  to  hurtful  excess,  by  creat- 
ing  the  love  of  personal  supericnrity  rather  than  that  of  supe- 
rior merit.  It  is  a  grievous  error  to  conclude,  that  these 
feelings,  thus  strongly  fostered  in  youth,  do  not  infect  the* 
moral  character  of  riper  years.  They  grow  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  the  strength,  till  uncompromising  selfish- 
ness, to  the  utter  exclusion  of  benevolence,  and  too  often  of 
justice,  becomes  the  prominent  character  of  social  man.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  Circus  Place  school,  in  which,  to 
the  most  enlightened  provision  for  intellectual,  we  expected 
to  see  arrangements  made  for  direct  systematic  moral  train- 
ing.     In  this  last,  however,  that  seminary  has  made  no  step, 
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^jfet,  beyoDd  the  practice  which  it  profea«eft  to  have  super- 
seded. Nay,  more,  it  is  as  aseaiously  engaged  as  the  oldest  ai 
the  old  schools  in  increasing,  by  exercise,  those  feelings,  al- 
ready too  strong  in  the  human  mind,  pride  and  vanity,  with 
all  the  little  spites  and  heart-burnings  which  attend  in  thor 
train.  We  are  hostile  to  emulation,  to  extrinsic  rewards,  and 
distinctions,  in  any  shape,  for  mtellectual  attainment,  which 
may  and  o^gbt  to  be  made  its  own  reward ;  but,  in  partieu* 
lar,  we  cannot  perceive  the  wisdom  or  advantage  of  the  prac- 
tice ot  place-4aking ; — where  the  ascent  and  glory,  or  rather 
glorying,  of  one  pupil  is  the  descent  and  disgrace  of  another, 
-^where  one  cannot  be  rewarded  without  another  being 
punished, — ^where  the  badge  of  merit,  to  be  put  round  one 
neck,  must  be  taken  off  another,— -till  the  whole  intercourse 
of  school-fellows  is  a  personal  struggle  for  a  paltry  distinction, 
with  a  corre^nding  wish  for  each  other^s  degradation,  at  the 
expense  of  every  disinterested,  generous,  kindly,  humble,  and 
even  just  feeling.  Be  the  intellectual  advantages  what  they 
may,  they  are  too  dearly  purchased  at  such  a  cost. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  intense  interest  which  the 
mode  of  instruction  in  the  Circus  Place  school  imparts  to  use. 
ful  knowledge,  for  which  nature  has  implanted  so  keen  an 
appetite  in  the  young  mind,  will  hesitate  to  redommend  a 
trial  at  least  of  knowledge  as  its  own  incentive,  aided  by  that 
elevated  and  virtuous  self-respect  which  attends  the  oonseious- 
ness  of  qualities  really  deserving  of  esteem.  There  is  injus- 
tice moreover  in  conferring  distinction  on  mere  natural  gifts, 
and  degrading  patient,  laborious,  and  yet  often  unsuccessful 
exertion.  Let  the  managers  make  the  experiment,  and  we 
feel  assured  tiiat  they  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  results 
of  so  enlightened  a  treatment  of  human  nature. 

The  education  of  the  defective,  in  limbs,  senses,  and  intel- 
lectSy  forms  a  large  and  important  part  of  thb  work.  There 
is  much  good  sense  in  the  suggestions  for  compensating  de*> 
fects  in  die  limbs.  The  defective,  in  the  external  senses,  are 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  deaf  and  blind,-«-touch  never  be- 
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ing  defective,  and  smell  and  taste  requiring  no  notice,  as  they 
are  neither  compensable  nor  important     The  notion  that 
the  external  senses  are  the  causes  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
or  any  thing  more  than  the  channels  of  information  ftom  the 
material  world  to  faculties  which  exist  independently  of 
them,  has  been  abandoned  by  every  rational  metaphysician, 
and  Phrenology  completely  explodes  it.    We  should,  there- 
fore, expect  to  find  all  the  mental  faculties  existing  in  a  per- 
son who  is  nevertheless  defective  in  one  cnt  more  of  these 
senses.    The  celebrated  James  Mitchell,  of  whose  case  Dr 
Poole,  as  well  as  Dr  Spurzheim,  who  went  to  see  him,  gives 
an  ample  detful,  was  bom  both  blind  and  deaf;  yet  he  mani* 
fested  the  faculties,  several  of  them  above  average,  and  pos- 
sessed the  corresponding  organs,  distinguished  by  Phrencdogy. 
He  remembered,  reasoned  practically,  constructed  and  used 
tools,  imitated  and  mimicked,  performed  practical  jokes,  and 
laughed  at  their  success,  concealed  his  purposes,  enjoyed  ap* 
probation,  was  easily  irritated,  shewed  caution,  did  benevo- 
lent acts,  and  manifested  attachments,  and  even  deference.* 
What  a  fund  of  educable  material  is  here  !     The  method 
of  training  the  defective  is  already  known,  and  detailed  by  Dr 
Poole,  with  some  interesting  suggestions  of  his  own,  for  im- 
proving the  curious  art  which  addresses  a  system  of  signs  to 
the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind,  sight  in  the  deaf,  and  both 
sight  and  touch  in  the  deaf  and  blind,  whereby  thw  minds 
may  be  improved. 

The  views  with  rqpird  to  the  imbecile  are,  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  Dr  Poolers  own.  He  charges  society  with  want  of 
discrimination  in  this  interesting  and  affecting  department  of 
nature.  Any  degree  of  defidenqr  in  capacity  for  cusiomaiy 
instruction  is  concluded  to  be  idiocy,  education  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  there  is  an  omI  of  the  matter.  An  enlightened 
philosophy,  he  is  of  o{nnion,  will  detect  differences  where  a 


*  Dr  Poole  Temai^  that  mich  cMes  aio  not  so  lue  as  wo  mii^t  mppme. 
One  has  latelj  occuired  in  the  United  States,  which  we  ^ould  camestly  ne«ai« 
mend  to  the  American  Phrenologists. 
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metaphysician  of  general  powers  or  mere  modes,  would  never 
think  of  looking  for  them.  If  there  is  a  gradation  in  the 
allotment  of  mind  to  those  unfortunates,  there  must  be  de- 
grees of  the  capacity  in  them  of  education,-— meaning  thereby 
son^  improvement  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  condition ; 
and  if  so,  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  age  will  make  them 
the  objects  of  their  attention,  and  at  least  try  the  experiment. 
The  author  speaks  with  a  just  and  eloquent  indignation  of 
the  custom  which  consigns  them  to  the  routine  of  charity 
work-houses ;  but  with  urgent  and  vehement  reprobation, — 
appealing  to  every  sentiment  which  distinguishes  civilization 
from  barbarism,  when  he  indicts  the  public  for  tolerating 
"  the  objectless  and  staring  perambulations^  of  these  wretch- 
ed beings  in  our  streets  and  highways,  scarcely  covered  from 
the  weathar,  and  still  less  protected  from  the  harsher  incle- 
mencies of  an  insulting  and  prostituted  superiority.*  He 
calls  loudly  upon  modem  humanity,  which  establishes  asy- 
lums  for  every  variety  of  human  misfortune,  to  make  expe- 
riment of  what  does  not  yet  exist  in  Great  Britain,  nor  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  an  Institution  for  the  Imibe- 
ciLE.  It  is  only  in  such  an  institution  that  their  cases  can 
be  discriminated,  and  the  training  of  which  each  is  capable 
applied.  Such  an  institution  could  never  suggest  itself  when 
the  opinion  remained  unquestioned,  and  the  grounds  of  it 
unexamined,  that  there  is  but  one  species  or  degree  of  the 
evil  in  all  the  individuals,  and  that  evil  not  only  incurable, 
•but  incapable  of  alleviation.  Vicesimus  Knox,  in .  his  work 
on  education,  <*  despairs  of  none  but  idiots."*^  We  do  not  go 
that  length,  because  we  think  that  if  there  are  gradations  of 
defidency,  there  must  be  gradations  of  capacity  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  we  are  more  inclined  to  look  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
mane treatment  in  a  proper  asylum  for  the  imbecile,  than  for 
much  mental  or  moral  amelioration. 


*  The  outrages  to  whidi  idiots  are  exposed  in  the  streets  are  said,  in  the 
PhrenologioiJ  books,  to  arise  ftmn  the  ooane  and  vulgar  manifestation  of  the 
Self-esteem  of  their  tormentors,  which  glories  in  superiority. 
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The  next  class  of  subjects  for  itnproTement  by  education 
are  the  criminaL  That  these  unfortunate  beings  are  not 
exempt  from  the  efficacy  of  moral  training,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  what.  Mrs  Fry  has  done  with  her  unpromising 
subjects  in  Newgate.  The  author  minutely  details  her  bold 
and  enlightened  plan,  and  bestows  on  it  that  high  approba- 
tion which  it  deserves.  Dr  Poole's  views  of  the  much-agi- 
tated question  of  prison  discipline  are  among  the  soundest 
and  most  satisfactory  we  have  met  with. 

On  the  principle  that  the  poor  are  endowed  with  the  usual 
elements  of  our  nature,  the  author  concludes  that  these  must 
be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  elements  in 
their  more  fortunate  fellow-men ; — but  always  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.     He  strongly  recom- 

« 

mends  moral  training,  to  engage  the  poor  firmly  on  the  side 
of  truth  and  duty.  The  infant  schools  are  invaluable  to  this 
end.  Humanely  as  well  as  sensibly,  he  would  assign  the 
labouring  poor  more  time  for  air  and  exercise ;  render  their 
apprenticeships  shorter,  and  confined  to  teaching  them  their 
trades,  not  to  gener^  drudgery— give  them  aid  in  knowing  the 
demand  of  labourers  in  different  trades  all  over  the  country — 
and  put  into  their  hands  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  not 
conceited  commentaries  upon  them, — ^the  chief  causes  of 
schisms  and  unchristian  controversies. 

Last  of  all,  the  author  successfully  shews  that  the  adult, 
and  even  the  aged,  are  amenable  to  the  laws,  on  which  all 
sound  education  must  proceed ;  and  points  out  to  them  one 
grand  ruling  principle,  which,  while  it  is  so  comprehensive  as 
to  be  applicable  to  every  intelligent  and  responsible  indivi- 
dual, is  more  remarkably  called  for  as  the  guide  of  those  who, 
emerged  from  ordinary  education,  and,  reputed  at  least, 
th^  own  masters,  have  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  and 
to  experience  the  sorrows  of  life.  Of  course  such  persons 
must  be  their  own  teachers ;  the  mode  only  is  pointed  out  to 
them.  The  comprehensive  practical  principle  is  concisely 
stated  in  a  few  wordsy'^Accommodation  to  existing  arul^fbrv* 
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'known  circumstances.     This  is  the  great  law  under  which 

we  are  bom,  and  live  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of 

rational  life.     All  the  evils  we  encounter,  phyncal  and  moral, 

result  from  our  either  having  ignorantly  failed  to  put  our- . 

selves  in  accordance,  or  wilfully  put  ourselves  in  discordance, 

not  with  the  general  laws,  for  to  these  we  must  always  be 

subject,  bat  with  the  beneficial  course  of  nature.     It  would 

require  vast  and  comprehend ve  knowledge  to  be  aware  of  all 

possible  relations  of  things  and  events  to  our  own  happiness; 

but  improvement  in  this  knowledge  will  continue  education 

to  the  last  moment  of  life  and  reason.    <<  It  is  one  of  the 

**  vanities  of  fbU<«growa  foUy  to  imagine  that  tlie  benefits  of  iastmc- 
''  tion  are  confined  to  a  more  tender  a^e ;  and  there  can  scarcely  a 
'^  delusion  exist  more  injurious  to  happiness,  or  the  welfare  of  man- 
**  kind,  than  that  our  nature  ever  arrives  at  a  point  when  all  re- 
**  medial  treatment  may  be  saftly  superseded,  and  ereiT  labour  to 
"  accommodate  man  to  foreseen  destinies  abandoned  to  the  intrusion 
''  of  disorganizing  agents."— Dr  Poole's  practical  principle  consists 

of  three  parts— JT/ioiirfet^  of  exisAng  and  Jbreknewn  dr^ 

cumstances  i^^Obedience  to  thai  knowledge  ;'^<ind  Resigna^ 

tion  J  or  acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Promdence^  pro« 

duced  by  the  control  of  all  our  oppo^ng  faculties.    But  it  is 

great  injustice  to  abridge  the  exposition  of  his  views,  in  which 

there  is  much  original  thinking,  and  as  profound  as  novel 

speculation.  '  We  shall  long  for  the  author^s  second  volume, 

and  can  safely  hold  out  to  him  the  encouraging  prospect  of 

sharing  with  Dr  Spurzheim  the  honours  of  unquestionable 

authority  in  the  philosophy  of  education. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

CASE  OF  A  MECHANICAL  GENIUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological  Jour^ial. 

SiB,«-^The  ISth  article  in  your  7tli  Number,  that  on  the 
oigan  of  Wdgfat,  gave  me  the  highest  pleasure,  and  alsQ 
much  infofmatioD.  There  was  no  part  of  the  sci^noe  of 
Phrenology  that  so  much  perplexed  me  as  the  functions  of 
the  minute  cvgans  in  the  middle  oi  the  forehead ;  and,  of 
them  all,  I  could  make  the  least  of  the  drgan  of  Weight 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  But  on  this  subject  your  obser- 
vations  are  completely  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and  they  have 
opened  the  way  to  the  explanation  of  many  highly.interest- 
ing  and  important  facts.  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  article  in  question  has  been  much  and  deservedly  admired, 
and  that  it  has  done  not  a  little  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
science. 

As  soon  as  I  read  the  paper  alluded  to,  my  thoughts  im. 
mediately  recurred  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  famous  for  his 
mechanical  skill,  and  in  the  configuration  of  whose  forehead 
I  had  always  remarked  something  peculiar.  With  joy  I  per* 
ceived,  on  seeing  him,  that  your  theory  was  not  only  con- 
firmed, bot  illustrated  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  ;-^ 
and  I  would  have  sent  you  this  notice  for  your  last  Number, 
had  I  not  delayed  till  too  late,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
mask  of  his  face  to  accompany  it.  In  this  I  have  still  been 
disappcunted,  but  if  you  wish  it,  I  shall  lose  no  opportunity 
of  having  it  done. 

Mr  — — >—  is  a  very  respectable  farmer  in  the  county  of 
Forfar.  In  his  youth  he  received  just  such  an  education  as  was 
jHToper  for  his  sphere  in  life ;  but  no  part  of  it  had  reference 
to  mechanical  pursuits.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fond  of  hand- 
ling  edge-tools,  and  of  executing  little  contrivances  of  his 
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own ;  but  this  his  parents  as  much  as  possible  prevented,  in 
all  probability  because  they  perceived  it  would  engross  too 
much  of  his  time  and  attention.     He  therefore  saw  just  such 
a  portion  of  work  executed  as  boys  in  the  country  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing ;  nor  was  it  till  settled  in  life,  about  his  twenty- 
first  year,  that  he  could  ever  be  stud  to  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty  of  gratifying  his  ruling  passion.   Then,  however,  his  mecha- 
nical organs  got  scope,  and  sought  and  found  their  own  gra- 
tification.    He  fitted  up  a  work-shop,  in  which  is  a  forge, 
where  he  does  all  his  own  smith-work  except  horseshoeing, 
and  that  not  because  he  cannot^  but  because  he  considers  it 
too  clumsy  work.     He  has  a  lathe,  and  turns  with  wonderful 
nicety ;  and  he  handles  any  kind  of  carpenter^s  tools  with 
greater  dexterity  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  brought 
up  to  that  business.    But  his  great  delight  is  in  mackiiicry  ; 
and  although  living  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  see- 
ing no  more  than  any  man  may  see  who  chooses  to  open  his 
eyes,  and  having  never  read  any  book  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
chinery,  he  is  consulted  by  practical  mill-wrights,  and  his 
suggestions  are  often  found  useful.    Nor  is  it  that  he  can  work 
at  these  trades  in  a  coarse  manner ;  his  delight  is  to  work 
neatly,  and,  from  frequent  personal  observation,  I  can  attest 
that  he  succeeds  admirably ;  and  he  says,  that  nothing  gives 
him  such  positive  pain  as  to  see  the  awkward  bungling  man« 
ner  in  which  many  set  themselves  to  work.     No  person  that 
knows  him  fails  to  remark  the  kind  of  intuitive  perception 
with  which  he  at  once  seizes  upon  the  means  that  .will  accom- 
plish the  end  he  has  in  view. 

Now,  as  to  the  development,  the  head  is  altogether  large, 
as  you  will  see  from  the  following  measurement ;  but  the  me- 
chanical organs  have  a  decided  preponderance : 


MBASUBEMBNT. 

Indies. 
From  Philo|nx>genitivene88  to  Individuality, 8 

From  DestructiTeneH  to  DestractiTenesB, 5| 

From  Sccretiveness  to  SecTetiYene$8, 5} 

From  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness, 4f 
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Jndias. 
From  Ideality  to  Ideality, 6 

From  CoostnictiveDess  to  Constructiveness,... 5  fully 

developed  and  rounded. 

-^  r—  Individuality, 6 

^  I  —  PhilopTogenitiveness,.. 4| 

^■l  —  Self^teem, ..5| 

jj      -  Firmnest , 6-  , 

j  V —  Cautiousness, 5^ 

DEVELOPMENT. 


20.  Form,  large. 

21.  Size,  very  large. 

22.  Weight,  uncommonly  laige. 

23.  Colouring,  moderate. 

24.  Locality,  rather  latge. 


26.  Order,  rather  laige. 

27.  Number,  rather  large. 

30.  Comparison^  rather  laige. 

31.  Causality,  moderate. 
33.  Imitation,  rather  large. 


It  is,  I  am  aware,  very  difficult  to  convey  an  accurate  idea 
of  development  by  words ;  but  as  I  cannot  at  present  send 
you  a  cast,  I  may  remark,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  eyebrow 
has  a  heavy  appearance  from  the  very  peculiar  configuration ; 
and  the  arch  of  the  eyebrow,  instead  of  springing,  as  gener. 
ally,  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  commences  nearly  over  the 
middle  of  the  eye.  From  that  to  the  root  of  the  nose  is 
nearly  a  straight  line.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  de- 
cided case  of  development  in  this  organ  that  I  have  seen ; 
and  though  this  communication  appears  anonymously,  I  leave 
the  designation  of  both  the  subject  and  writer  of  it  with  you, 
Mr  Editor,  and  either  of  us  will  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
inquiries  that  are  made  for  philosophical  purposes. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

J. 


ARTICLE  III. 

An  Jpoicgyfor  the  Study  of  Phrenology.  Wood  and  Cun^ 
nighamj  Bath ;  Longman  ^  Co.  London  ;  and  John  An^ 
derifony  JunioTy  Edinburgh. 

Tnis  is  a  well-written  and  unassuming  pamphlet,  the  object 

of  which  is  explained  in  the  following  extract : — *<  The  ob- 
"  ject  of  these  pages  is  to  represent  Phrenology  so  as  to  vindicate  its 
"  claim  to  candid  examination^  rather  than  to  furnish  any  complete 
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development  of  its  principles  ;  to  shew^  that,  as  a  branch  of  na- 
tural science,  it  rests  precisely  on  that  foundation  by  which  all 
natural  truth  is  upheld,  namely,  induction  from  weu-established 
facts ;  and  to  obviate  certain  prejudices  hastily  urged  and  heed- 
lessly admitted,  by  which  irreligious  tendency  has  been  sound- 
lessly imputed  to  it."    It  consists  of  four  sections  containing,  Ist, 

Introductory  Remarks ;  Sd,  Phrenology  founded  on  Observa- 
tion and  Induction ;  3d,  Phrenology  not  at  variance  with  Re- 
'ligious  Faith ;  and,  4th,  Uses  of  Phrenology. 

The  following  passage  is  from  section  3d.— <^  What  does 
'^  Phrenology  profess  ?  Not  to  investigate  the  abstract  nature  of 
"  mind,  but  merely  to  develop  its  phenomena,  and  to  establish,  by 
'*  observation  and  induction,  the  real  faculties  which  it  possesses,  to- 
"  gether  with  the  dependence  of  those  faculties  on  the  conformation 
"  of  the  brain.  In  representing  the  brain  as  the  oi^n  of  thought 
"  and  moral  feeling,  the  Phrenologist  never  dreams  of  attributing  to 
"  it  an  independent  agency ;  nor  ever  regards  it  save  as  the  instru- 
'^  ment  by  which  the  spiritual  principle  exercises  its  powers." 

**  It  is  almost  descending  too  much  to  advert  to  the  close  analogy 
"  that  subsists  between  the  general  doctrines  of  Phrenology  and  those 
"  which  have  ever  been  maintained  with  respect  to  the  external 
senses.    We  see  with  the  eye,  hear  with  the  ear— -who,  in  pursuing 
the  studies  of  optics  or  acoustics,  ever  imagines  that  these  organs 
alone  are  capable  of  such  functions,  or  conceives  otherwise  than 
that  they  make  returns  which  are  perceived  by  the  intelligent  in* 
mate  to  whom  they  are  subservient  ?     Phrenology  does  no  more ; 
it  traces  to  the  brain,  by  a  close  induction  from  innumerable  facts, 
an  agency  by  which  thought  and  feeling  are  exercised.     It  esta- 
^'  blishes  a  direct  connexion  between  the  several  faculties  of  the  mind 
''  and  those  respective  portions  of  the  brain  with  which  it  has  found 
'*  them  uniformly  to  co-exist,  and  it  denominates  these  portions  the 
"  organs  of  the  respective  faculties.    The  peculiar  mechanism  of  the 
*'  eye  and  ear,  so  directly  suited  to  their  respective  functions,  pro- 
''  cures  an  unreluctant  assent  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  pro- 
"  per  organs  of  sight  and  hearing.     The  mode  in  which  the  brain 
''  exercises  its  functions  of  thought  and  feeling  is  less  obvious :  but 
*'  when  the  fact,  that  it  is  essential  to  their  manifestation,  is  esta- 
''  blished  bf  such  proofs  as  are  deemed  sufficient  in  all  other  pbysi- 
''  cal  investigations,  why  should  we  rely  on  its  truth  with  less  con- 
"  fidence  ?     Are  no  truths  demonstrable  or  capable  of  proof,  but 
"  such  as  are  displayed  in  all  their  intimate  operations  to  our  view  ? 
"  The  advocates  of  religious  faith  will  do  little  service  to  the  cause 
which  they  espouse  by  maintaining  such  doctrine.    We  have  in 
the  inductions  of  Phrenology  the  only  proofs  which  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  permits;  the  intimate  operations  of  the  brain  in  the 
eze^ise  of  the  alleged  functions  we  cannot  see,  and  most  probably 
never  shall  discover.     In  all  human  inquiry  into  the  laws  esta- 
bl^hed  by  the  Creator  in  the  eoonoray  of  this  world,  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  we  cannot  soar ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  permit- 
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ted  to  penetrate  iotothe  myvteries  of  the  Mott  High,  it  is  clearly  our 
bounden  duty  not  to  forei^o,  through  indolence  or  misconception^ 
any  investigation  of  nature's  laws  to  which  our  comprehenition  is 
equal.  To  me  it  appears^  that  we  have  not  only  a  direct  inter* 
''  est  in  pursuing  phrenological  inquiries,  from  the  advantages  to 
'^  which,  in  common  with  all  natural  truths,  they  necessarily  lead, 
"  but  that  we  are  under  a  positive  obligation  to  scrutinize  that  which 
*'  our  Maker,  by  enduing  us  with  foculties  suited  to  the  investiga- 
"  tion,  not  only  permits  but  enjoins  us  to  explore." 

This  little  work  proceeds  from  the  press  of  Bath,  and  from 
the  intelligence,  modesty,  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment  em- 
ployed in  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  produce  a  bene- 
fidal  effect. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ON  THE  FACULTY  OF  CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenoloffical  Journal. 

Sib, — I  have  derived  much  amusement,  and,  I  may  add  with 
truth,  instruction,  from  the  study  of  Phrenology ;  and  al- 
though with  much  that  has  been  said  in  illustration  of  the 
science  I  do  not  wholly  agree,  it  yet  appears  to  me  that  a 
mass  of  substantial  facts  and  legitimate  inferences  has  been 
accumulated  in  support  of  its  leading  principles,  which  is 
very  unlikely  to  be  overthrown  by  any  future  counter-expe- 
rience. As  Phrenology  makes  every  one  who  studies  it,  by  a 
sort  of  necessity,  an  examiner  of  nature,  the  following  obser- 
vations  have  occurred  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  with  reference 
to  one  of  the  faculties ;  and  they  are  now  submitted,  with  de- 
ference  to  your  editorial  judgment  and  to  the  opinions  of 
more  practised  observers,  for  the  use  of  your  Journal. 

''  If  we  considfr  the  human  mind,"  says  Mr  Hume  in  hit  Ditier- 
tation  on  the  Passions,  "  we  shall  observe  that,  with  regard  to  the 
''  passions,  it  is  not  like  a  wind-instrument  of  music,  which,  in  run- 
"  ning  over  all  the  notes,  immediately  loses  the  sound  when  the 
"  breath  ceases ;  but  rather  resembles  a  string-instrument,  where, 
''after  each  stroke,  the  vibrations  still  retein  some  sound,  which 
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"  gradually  and  insensibly  decays."  From  this  he  infers^  that  when 
an  object,  which  occasions  a  variety  of  emotions,  is  presented 
to  the  mind,  each  impulse  will  not  produce  a  dear  and  dis- 
tinct  note  of  passion,  but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mix- 
ed and  confounded  with  the  other.  In  his  observations  on 
the  laws  of  the  suggesting  principle,  Dr  Thomas  Brown  re- 
marks the  same  fact,  of  permanence  or  co-existence,  as  taking 
place  in  our  mental  conceptions  in  general,  when  associated  with 
the  interest  of  any  mental  emotion.     ^  I  look  at  a  volume  on 

my  table ;  it  recalls  to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it^-^ 
the  remembrance  of  him  suggests  to  me  the  conception  of  his  la- 
mily^—- of  an  evening  which  I  spent  with  them, — and  of  various 
subjects  of  our  conversation.  Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend 
'*  may  continue,  mingleil  indeed  with  various  conceptions,  as  they 
"  rise  successively,  but  still  co-existing  with  tliem."*     Dr  Brown 

proceeds,  with  the  felicity  and  ingenuity  which  so  generally  dis- 
tinguish his  writings,  to  explain  how  this  co-existence  of  ideas 
gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  with  steadiness  a  mental 
design  or  plan  of  thought.     His  words  cannot  be  abridged 

without  doing  injustice  to  his  meaning.  ^<  When  we  sit 
** down"  he  says^  '' to  study  a  particular  subject,  we  must  have  a 
''  certain  conception,  though  probably  a  dim  and  shadowy  one,  of 
*'  the  subject  itself.  To  study  it,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  con. 
''  ception  alone,  but  to  have  successively  various  conceptions,  its  re- 
"  lations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace.  The  conception  of  our 
'^  particular  subject,  therefore,  must,  in  the  very  first  stage  of  our 
''  progress,  suggest  some  other  conception.  But  this  second  suggcs* 
"  tion,  if  it  alone  were  present,  having  various  relations  of  its  own, 
**  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  subject  which  suggested  it,  would 
*'  probably  excite  a  third  conception,  which  had  no  reference  to  the 
*'  original  8ubject,-^and  this  third  a  fourth,— 4ind  thus  a  whole  se- 
''  ries,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study. 
"  It  would  hence  seem'impossible  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even 
<'  for  a  single  minute.  Yet  we  know  that  the  fact  is  very  different, 
''  and  that  we  often  occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner,  without 
'^  any  remarkable  deviation  from  our  original  design.  Innumerable 
"  conceptions,  indeed,  arise  during  this  time,  but  all  more  or  less  inti- 
''  mately  related  to  the  subject,  by  the  continued  conception  of  whick 
''  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  suggested  ;  and  if  it  be  allow- 
**  ed  that  the  conception  of  a  particulsu-  subject  botti  suggests  trains 
*'  of  conceptions,  and  continues  to  exist  together  with  the  concept 
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tions  which  it  has  suggested,  every  thing  for  which  I  conteBd  in 
the  present  case  is  implied  in  the  admission." 

I  apprehend  that  this  principle  suggests  the  true  metaphy- 
sical theory  of  that  mental  power  which  h£^  been  distinguish- 
ed in  the  language  of  the  Scots  Phrenologists  by  the.  term 
Concentrativeness»  If  we  conceive  that  the  simple  function 
of  this  faculty  is  to  give  duration  or  fixity  to  whatev^  con-i 
ceptions  or  emotions  occupy  the  mind,  the  various  operations 
ascribed  to  Concentrativeness  will  flow  from  that  function  as 
from  an  elementary  principle.  In  Mr  Combers  most  interest- 
ing work  lately  published,*  the  "  primitive  feeling''  which 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  Concentrativeness  is  said  to  be, 
'^  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  mind  within  itself,  and  to 
^'  direct  its  powers  in  a  combined  e£Port  to  one  objecf  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  description  of  the 
operaUon  of  the  power,  than  a  statement  of  the  primary  ele- 
ment to  which  its  phenomena  may  be  traced.  If  we  attend 
to  what  passes  in  our  minds  when  we  endeavour  to  concentrate 
our  thoughts  upon  a  subject,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  at- 
tempt any  direct  coercion  on  our  different  faculties,  but  simply 
endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  object  of  thought,  and  keep  it 
steadily  before  the  mind.  We  are  all  occasionally  conscious 
of  ineffectual  efforts  of  attention  ;  if  we  examine  what  we  do 
on  such  occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  an  attempt 
to  think  of  some  subject  which  is,  for  the  moment,  less  attrac- 
tive than  some  other  objects,  which  are  the  causes  of  dis* 
traction*  An  effective  concentration  of  the  faculties  takes 
place  only  when  the  original  leading  conceptions  are  of  them- 
selves powerful  and  permanent ;  and  the  concentration  will  be 
found,  consequently,  to  be  most  perfect  when  there  is  least 
effort  to  produce  it.  We  are  sensible  of  this  on  occasions 
which  may  be  either  painful  or  pleasant,  when  a  subject,  asso- 
ciated with  strong  emotion,  has  taken  possession  of  the  mind  ; 
and  when  we  find  ourselves  incapable  of  banishing  from  our 
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thoughts,  even  though  very  desirous  of  doing  so^  the  tnun  of 
conceptions  which  has  so  strongly  concentrated  our  powers 
upon  itself,  and  continues  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  sustiunr- 
ed  and  perhaps  distressing  activity.  We  speak  of  our  minds 
having  the  command  of  our  ideas.  This  may  be  correct 
enough  in  popular  language ;  but,  philosophically  speaking, 
our  ideas  command  our  minds.  And  even  in  those  cases 
which  appear  most  like  exceptions  to  this  principle,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  it  is  merely  one  class  of  ideas  as- 
suming  the  predominance  over  another.  When  we  volun- 
tarily change  our  train  of  thought,  or  endeavour  to  concep- 
trate  oiir  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process  is  one  in  which, 
under  an  impression  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  attend- 
ing te  the  particular  subject,  we  pass  from  the  trains  of  irre- 
levant ideas,  and  endeavour  to  reach,  by  the  aid  of  our  asso- 
ciations, the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.  Almost  every 
individual  is  capable  of  this  single  effort,  and  he  may  repeat 
it  again.  But  that  uninterrupted  sustaining  of  the  attenUon 
so  given,  which  constitutes  Concentrativeness,  depends  on  a 
quality  distinct  from  efibrts  of  attention, — a  quality  most 
strongly  marked  where  least  effort  is  necessary,— and  that  is 
simply  the  property  which  this  mental  power  possesses  of 
giving  continuance  to  thoughts  and  feelings  when  they  have 
sprung  up  in  the  mind.  This  property  appears^  to  exist  in 
different  degrees  in  different  minds ;  to  which,  of  course,  the 
diversity  in  the  manifestations  of  Concentrativeness,  with 
which  we  are  so  often  presented,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  way  this  property  of  per- 
manence operates  in  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of  a 
concentrative  turn  of  mind.  It  is  a  law  of  thought  which  all 
systems  of  mental  philosophy  recognise,  although  they  may 
explain  it  differently,  that  a  conception  or  feeling,  when  pre- 
sent to  the  mind,  naturally  acts  in  calling  up  other  concep- 
tions and  feelings  of  the  same  class.  Ideas  of  Causality  call 
forth  other  ideas  of  Causality ;  emotions  of  Benevolence  or 
Destructiveness  are  followed  by  trains  of  conceptions  associ- 
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aled  by  Bympathy  with  the  previous  mental  state.  If  then, 
one  predominating  conception  or  feeling  be  held  before  the 
mind  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Conoentrativeness,  the  mental  ac- 
tion just  described  will  of  necessity  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
secondary  conceptions  will  re-act  upon  the  original,  increasing 
the  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  adding  to  the  exdte- 
ment  of  the  nund.  A  more  extensive  range  of  ideas,  all 
bearing  the  same  kindred  character,  will  thus  be  brought  into 
view ;  and  while  the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance  the  pcnnt 
to  be  pursued,  arranges  its  materials  in  such  a  plan  as  is  best 
adapted  to  attain  it,  it  is  at  the  same  liide  prepared  for  ex« 
ecuting  the  design  with  greater  strength  of  conception,  or,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require,  with  a  tone  of  more 
powerful  emotion.  The  effect  of  this  concentration  naturally 
extends  to  the  active  powers  in  cases  where  their  co-operation 
is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow  more  readily  along 
with  the  mental  trun,  and  participate  in  the  harmony  of  all 
the  other  faculties. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  this  view,  we  find  that  any  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  permanence  to  an  emotion  indepen- 
dently of  Concentrativeness,  produces  the  same  effect-  The 
continued  presence  of  a  cause  of  provocation  will  excite  De- 
fttructiveness  to  a  greater  excess  of  passion.  Large  Cautious- 
ness, along  with  defident  Hope,  will  give  a  permanent  tinge 
to  all  the  mental  feelings ;  and,  when  excited  by  disease,  may 
80  completely  fill  th§  mind  with  their  gloomy  suggestions  as  to 
render  it  inaccessible  to  every  idea  of  a  brighter  complexion. 
Every  sentiment,  whatever  its  character  may  be,  casts  its  own 
peculiar  light  over  the  mental  prospects ;  an^  the  objects  be- 
held reflect  that  light  alone  to  the  mind,  whether  it  be  the 
splendour  of  our  more  bright  and  joyous  feelings,  or  the 
fiercer  glow  of  the  destructive  pasrions,  or  the  sombre  illumi- 
nation of  a  more  melancholy  mood. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  amount  of  this  power,  in  the  com- 
position of  intellectual  character,  has  not  been  fully  estimated 
by  Phrenologists*     Independently  of  Phrenology  altogether. 
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the  varieties  of  mental  constitution  cannot,  I  think,  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  Concentrative- 
ness  is  an  original  element  of  mind,  varying  in  force  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  In  connecting  this  power  with  the  cerebral 
organ,  Phrenologists  have  proceeded  upon  experience;  and 
so  far  as  my  limited  observation  has  gone,  I  have  been  grati- 
fied by  the  remarkable  coincidences  which  it  has  presented 
between  fact  and  this  part  of  the  system.  The  following  re- 
marks have  been  suggested  by  observation,  and  are  not  merely 
speculative ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  submitted,  to  be 
set  aside  or  confirmed  as  to  their  phrenological  accuracy  by 
the  more  extensive  observations  of  our  veteran  Phrenologists. 

What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in  this  organ  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more 
ordinary  degrees,  discovers  itself  in  different  ways,  according 
to  its  combination  with  other  faculties.  In  some  individuals  it 
produces  an  indisposition  to  settle  into  any  regular  plan  of  life ; 
or,  if  this  has  been  controlled  by  circumstances  and  other  facuL 
ties,  there  may  still  be  seen  a  want  of  method,  forethought,  and 
continuity,  in  the  various  concerns  of  intercourse  or  business. 
The  individual  does  not  appear  like  one  driving  constantly 
towards  a  particular  object ;  his  mind  takes  its  direction  from 
shifting  circumstances;  aiid  if  other  faculties  conspire,  he 
may  be  characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless  facility  or  vivacity 
of  disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be  restrained  by 
large  -Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting  organs 
at  the  same  time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  deficiency 
will  be  considerably  different.  There  may  be  a  propensity 
to  reason,  and  pOssibly  to  deal  in  abstract  speculation  ;  while 
the  individual  will  exhibit,  in  bis  attempts  at  argument,  a 
degree  of  cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  conception,  which  evi- 
dently results  from  an  incapacity  of  holding  up  distinctly  be* 
fore  his  mental  vision  the  subject  of  thought. 

We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  organs, 
whom  we  are  surprised  to  observe  little  given  to  sustained 
reasoning  or  philosophical  speculation.     The  writer  has  no* 
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tioed  some  such,  with  Causality  and  Wit  both  iarge,  while 
he  has  had  reason  either  to  know  or  to  suspect,  that  the  or- 
gan of  Concentrativeness  was  considerably  deficient.  The 
intellectual  perceptions  of  such  appeared  to  be  strong  and 
rapid,  and  possessed  the  momentary  brilliancy  imparted  by 
Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  froiA  a  large  Combativeness. 
But  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained;  the  energy 
ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the  auditor ; 
and  the  dedsions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never  prolonged 
into  a  train  of  connected  argument.  They  came  to  their  con- 
clusions by  judgments,  and  not  by  ratiocination.  Whatever 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance  or  two,  they  perceived,  and  often 
with  much  perspicacity  and  originality ;  but  they  failed  in 
e^ry  thing  requiring  the  investigation  of  abstract  principles 
or  logical  deduction.  They  excelled  in  whatever  admitted  of 
succession  and  variety  of  remark,  but  were  unsuccessful  where 
a  angle  point  was  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  carried  by  argu* 
ment.  They  were  better  orators  than  writers,  and  more 
powerful  still  in  conversation  than  in  prolonged  oratory.  It 
might  be  that  they  argued  well  in  conversational  controversy ; 
but  this  was  because  the  successive  replies  of  the  debate  broke 
the  reasoning  into  steps,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  always  present- 
ed a  new  point  for  immediate  judgment.-~All  this  appears  to 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  a  deficient  Concentrativeness. 
We  must  observe,  however,  that  such  a  mind,  when  its  facul- 
ties are  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  may  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  unity  and  sustainedness  of  thought  beyond 
what  is  usual  to  it  at  other  moments ;— -but  this  would  prove 
nothing  against  an  actual  deficiency  in  Cencentrativeness. 
All  possess  the  quality  in  some  degree,  and,  of  course,  on  oc- 
canons  of  greater  excitement^  its  power  will  be  augmented. 
And  still  it  may  be  said,  that  if  great  Concentrativeness  were 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  its  manifestations  would  be 
still  more  remarkable. 

4 

Full  or  large  Concentrativeness  g^ves  rise  to  other  descrip- 
tions of  intellectual  character.    We  may  occasionally  observe 
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a  dass  of  persons,  who,  with  the  intellectual  organs  rather 
poorly  developed,  are  notwithstanding  great  dabblers  in  ar^ 
gument.     They  are  a  species  of  Lilliputian  gladiators,  who 
are  perpetually  skirmishing  and  hair-iq)litting  with  all  about 
them  in  behalf  of  certain  favourite  opinions,  to  the  merits  of 
which  few,  alas!  are  sensible  but  themselves.     This  is  the 
extreme  case,  but  various  modifications  of  it  will  be  found. 
The  probability  is,  that  in  all  such  the  faculty  of  Coneentra- 
tiveness  is  full ;  it  may  be  seen  indeed  in  the  natural  language 
of  their  looks  and  gestures :  along  With  this.  Causality  will 
be  discovered  to  be  relatively  the  largest  of  their  intellectual 
faculties,  although  absolutely  small.     Their  reasonings  are 
distinguished  by  two  qualities.     The  first  of  these  is  a  defi- 
dency  of  strength  and  breadth  in  the  conceptions  which  com- 
pose them ;  so  that  their  track  is  something  like  the  lines  of 
navigators^  courses  in  the  diarts,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
its  oontinuousness.     The  second  is,  that  they  take  no  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  general  principles  which  bear  upon 
a  question ;  but  having  the  power  of  seeing  and  dissecting 
that  which  is  immediately  before  them,  they  work  onward  by 
the  help  of  certain  little  formulie,  now  right  and  now  wrong, 
till  they  strike  upon  some  palpable  absurdity,  some  contra- 
diction to  more  general  principles  or  more  extensive  analo. 
gies.     When  such  individuals  are  compared  with  persons  <^ 
the  former  class,  who  have  large  Causality,  and  yet  do  not  rea- 
son, an  apparent  contradiction  is  presented  to  the  phrendogical 
account  of  Causality,  as  a  faculty  which  disposes  to  metaphy^- 
sics,  and  **  gives  the  perception  of  logical  ocmsequences  in  ar- 
<<  gumeiit'*'    The  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect  two 
powers  together  as  necessary  to  reasoning.     The  Causality  of 
every  one  whose  mind  is  soun^,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the 
relation  between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  or  between  simple  pre. 
mises  and  a  conclusion.    If  Concentrativeness  be  added,  which 
gives  the  power  of  keeping  the  subject  of  thought  steadily 
before  the  mind,  there  will  be  a  capacity  for  pursuing  such  a 
connected  series  of  judgments  a^  constitutes  reasoning.     In 
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mathematical  reasoning,  where  every  term  has  a  definite  ex- 
tension, the  above  power  will  be  sufiideot  for  forming  sound 
oonclunons.  But  in  the  investigation  of  moral  subjects  there 
is  required  a  comprehensive  conception  of  the  various  rela«» 
tions  of  each  term  or  principle  employed  in  our  deductions ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  property  of  a  large  Causality  in 
conjunction  with  the  knowing  organs ; — ^the  former  giving  a 
powerful  memory  for  relations  previously  discovered,  and  the 
latter  suppljring  the  materials  on  which  the  decisions  of  Cau^ 
sality  are  founded.  In  both  of  these,  such  reasoners  as  we 
speak  of  are  deficient ;  and  hence  tbdr  speculations  want  Uie 
ekments  both  of  strength  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought 
When  full  Concentrativeness  is  jcnned  to  large  Causality 
and  Individuality,  the  power  of  philosophy  and  reasoning 
appears  in  its  greatest  perfiection.  The  mind  is  at  once  pos- 
sessed of  large  intellectual  resources,  and  is  capable  of  making 
the  most  of  them  by  its  power  of  collecting  its  conceptions 
into  a  strong  Wntal  picture,  and  conveying  them  with  the 
full  force  of  a  sustdned  representation  to  the  minds  of  others. 
The  effects  of  a  lai^  Causality  are  just  the  reverse  of 
those  we  attributed  to  a  small.  The  intellectual  picture 
is  enlarged  in  its  dimensions,  is  more  completely  filled  up 
with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines  more  strongly 
drawn :  and  along  with  this,  there  is  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  multiplied  connexions  which  the  subject  of 
thought  has  with  other  remoter  truths.  Both  of  these  re^ 
suits  seem  the  natural  consequence  of  Causality  being  large. 
Memory  being  the  property  of  the  organs  singly,  a  powerful 
Causality  will  have  a  powerful  retention  of  its  past  condu- 
nons.  When  such  a  mind  concentrates  itself  upaa  a  subject, 
a  wide  range  of  assodated  relations  will  in  consequence  rise 
up  and  be  spread  before  its  review ;  and  out  of  these  ample 
materials.  Causality  will  form  a  structure  of  stronger  frame 
and  larger  proportions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wider  range  of  intellectual  vision,  the  state- 
ments laid  down  will  more  universally  harmonize  with  the 
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wider  relations  of  truth.  Such  a  cast  of  mind  disposes  its 
possessor  to  dwell  upon  and  enforce  his  ideas,  and  to  exhibit 
each  in  its  full  length  and  breadth.  It  disposes  to  general 
and  abstract  views,  to  close  concatenation  of  thought,  and  to 
long  and  perhaps  cumbrous  sentences,  each  embodying  some 
strong  intellectual  conception,  a  link  of  a  more  lengthened 
chain,  forged  by  a  powerful  hand.  I  cannot  forbear  refer- 
ring, for  an  example  of  this  character  of  style,  to  the  lately- 
published  discourses  of  an  eminent  divine  of  this  city,  in  whicii 
it  would  probably  be  still  more  conspicuous  were  it  not  for 
the  writer's  regard  to  utility.  Whatever  becomes  of  the 
phrenolo^cal  organ,  mental  concentrativeness  is  plainly  an 
essential  element  in  such  a  style  of  thought. 

.  Should  Causality  be  somewhat  less,  or  exceeded  by  Idedity 
and  Comparison,  the  abstruseness  of  the  first  will  in  some  de- 
gree be  broken  by  the  latter  more  sparkling  faculties.  There 
will  be  more  of  descriptive  and  poetic  expatiation  ;  the  sub- 
ject»will  be  exhibited  in  a  greater  variety  of  aspects,  as  the 
changing  hues  of  fancy  light  upon  it ;  the  sentences  will  pro- 
ceed with  a  succession  of  parallel  members,  wave  after  wave 
of  amplification  adding  to  the  general  impression.  The  writ- 
ings of  Dr  Chalmers  appear  strongly  characterized  by  Con- 
centrativeness under  this  modification :  indeed,  its  unoom* 
mon  activity,  in  connexion  with  the  predominance  of  Ideality 
and  Comparison,  gives  rise  to  that  excess  of  amplification  and 
repetition  which  constitutes  the  chief  blemish  of  his  otherwise 
admirable  works. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr  Brougham  is  distinguished  by  the 
force  of  this  faculty.  ^<  The  style  of  Brougham,^  says  an 
anonymous  writer,  in  contrasting  the  peculiarities  of  our  two 

greatest  parliamentary  orators,  ^^  is  like  a  concave  mirror,—- 
it  sheds  no  general  brilliance^  but  its  light  is  concentrated  into 
one  focus,  and  the  heart  which  that  focus  cannot  soften  must  be 
pure  clay."  "  Brougham  twines  round  and  round  in  a  spiral, — 
sweeping  all  the  contents  of  a  large  circumference  before  him,  and 
pouring  them  toward  the  main  point  of  his  attack.  When 
he  commences^  you  wonder  at  the  width  and  obliquity  of  his 
course,  and  you  can  hardly  comprehend  how  he  is  to  dispose  of 
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'^  such  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter  as  he  fishes  up  in  his  way  ; 
*'  but  as  the  curve  lessens,  and  the  pole  is  in  view,  you  find  out  that 
''  the  whole  is  to  be  efficient  there."    This  is  a  correct  and  striking 

description  of  the  manifestations  of  large  reflecting  and  know- 
ing organs  in  combination  with  a  portion  of  Secretiveness, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  powerful  Concentrativeness. 

If  the  knofring  faculties  are  larger  than  Causality,  a  strong 
Concentrativeness  will  produce  not  argument,  but  a  succession 
of  illustrations  and  remarks  bearing  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  connected  by  the  slighter  associations,  but  none  of  them 
much  expanded,  unless  Ideality  should  also  be  large.  Such 
an  individual,  while  his  Concentrativeness  will  not  make  him 
profound,  may  be  an  interesting  and  instructive  writer ;  he 
may  even  reason  successfully  by  the  help  of  the  reasonings 
of  others ;  and,  if  other  faculties  conspire,  his  powers  as  an 
orator  may  be  very  considerable.  There  are  others  again, 
who,  with  an  equal  distribution  of  the  reflecting  and  knowing 
organs,  but  by  no  means  a  splendid  development  of  either, 
may,  by  means  of  a  full  Concentrativeness  and  Firmness,  en- 
abling them  to  apply  their  faculties  steadily  to  any  subject  of 
inquiry,  become  known  as  men  of  sound  practical  understand- 
ing and  respectable  talent ;  and  if  large  moral  and  active  facul- 
ties are  added,  they  may  be  persons  of  energy  and  influence 
in  society.  Such,  however,  will  still  be  found  to  fail  in  ge- 
nuine force  and  originality  of  intellectual  conception. 

If  large  Concentrativeness  be  combined  with  lafge  Indivi- 
duality, while  Causality  is  deficient,  the  faculty  will  manifest 
itself  in  a  persevering  attention  to  minutiae  and  details;  and  if 
Language  and  Love  of  Approbation  be  both  large,  it  will 
infallibly  produce  that  conversational  or  oratorical  display 
commonly  called  prosing;  or,  at  least,  that  kind  of  prosing 
which  confflsts  in  a  wearisome  expatiation  on  the  same  tofnc 
of  discourse.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  suppose 
that  Concentrativeness  always  occasions  condensation  of  style. 
In  order  to  this  there  must  be  true  vigour  of  conception. 
When  not  regulated  by  reflecting  faculties,  which  can  judge 
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when  enough  has  been  said,  and  the  point  has  been  gained, 
its  natural  result  will  be  diffuseness  and  repetition. 

The  varieties  of  combination  might  easily  be  multiplied,  as 
they  are  doubtless  very  diversified  in  actual  fact.  In  one  case 
Concentrativeness  produces  the  clear  and  conclusive  reasoner ; 
in  another,  it  gives  condensation  and  vigour  to  style,  and  in 
others  amplification  ;  in  others  still,  it  contributes  to  form  ha- 
bits of  abstract  philosophical  investigation.  The  slighter 
diversities  in  this  power  occasion  many  of  the  difierences  in 
energy,  luminousness,  and  vivacity  of  thought  which  distin- 
guish various  writers.  Generally  speaking,  large  Concentra- 
tiveness enables  a  mind  of  less  universal  pdwer  to  communi- 
cate its  ideas  with  greater  efiect  than  one  more  powerful  in 
which  it  is  deficient.  The  energy  is  brought  more  to  a  focus ; 
and,  like  the  point  of  charcoal  through  which  the  galvanic 
fire  passes,  the  thoughts  glow  more  intensely  while  the  excite- 
ment lasts. 

In  the  affairs  of  life,  large  Concentrativeness  begets  a  pro- 
pensity to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  one  object  at  a  time,  but 
does  not  necessarily  produce  a  continued  unity  of  pursuit 
A  child,  with  the  organ  large,  while  a  variety  of  novel  ob- 
jects are  continually  soliciting  its  notice,  may  be  very  fickle 
and  volat'de ;  but  it  will  pursue  each  object  with  eagerness 
while  the  fancy  for  it  lasts.  In  the  same  manner,  in  adult 
years,  should  the  mind  be  nearly  equipoised  between  a  variety 
of  faculties,  without  any  one  of  them  exercising  a  decided  pre- 
dominance, we  may  look  for  a  succession  of  pursuits,  each  of 
which  will  command  an  almost  exclusive  attention  while  it  re- 
mains  in  favour.  Concentrative  people  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  addicted  to  hobbies^  which  are  successively  pur- 
sued with  undivided  ardour  for  a  time,  and  relinquished  for 
some  fresh  occupation  when  satiety  has  taken  place.  Indeed, 
when  Concentrativeness  overbalances  Cautiousness  and  the 
reflecting  organs,  we  may  expect  that  inconstancy  in  senti- 
ment and  conduct  will  be  the  issue.  For  Concentrativeness, 
running  exclusively,  without  proper  regulation,  on  a  favourite 
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priaciple»  will  nsturally  exa|^rate  it  beyond  its  proper  limits ; 
GOQclusions  will  be  adopted  on  insufficient  evidence,  which, 
bang  found  in  the  long  run  to  be  untenable,  will  give  place  to 
others  that  are  embraced  in  their  turn  with  equal  decision. 
Hence,  such  individuals  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  their 
lives  at  more  pcnnts  of  the  compass  than  one,  and  strenuously 
asserting  opinions  at  one  time  which,  at  some  future  day, 
they  may  as  zealously  deny. 

Concentrativeness  seems  to  be  a  constituent  in  that  impa- 
tience which  chides  unreasonably  the  tardiness;  of  others  in 
complying  with  our  desires ;  and  we  must  beware  of  a  degree 
of  imperiousness  which  it  may  engender  if  not  duly  corrected 
by  Benevolence  and  Veneration.  One  largely  endowed  with 
this  faculty  may  acquire  the  character  of  an  absent  man,  at  ^ 
least  if  it  be  not  modified  by  a  full  Individuality  and  Love 
of  Approbation,  the  latter  of  which  tends  to  keep  the  mind 
constantly  alive  with  a  sort  of  ''  fidgetty  anxiety"*^  to  the  pre* 
sence  and  observation  of  others. 

This  faculty  gives  a  distinct,  sustained  tone  to  the  voice, 

and  may  be  noticed  in  the  emphatic  monotones  and  uniform 

forcible  enunciation  of  some  speakers.    A  correspondent,  in 

the  Sd  No  of  your  Journal,  justly  observes,  that.  Mr  Pittas 
'*  tones  of  Foice^  his  rising  in  his  emphasis^  and  mouthing  his  syl- 
**  lables^  with  most  distinct  enunciation^  is  quite  correspondent  with 
'*  those  qualities  of  mind  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him ;"  one 
of  which  was  a  large  endowment  of  this  faculty. 

The' Subject  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted;  but  lest 
I  should  be  guilty,  if  I  am  not  so  already,  of  an  error  too 
common  to  speculators,  which  consists  in  accounting  for  the 
whole  variety  of  nature^s  operations  by  some  single  principle, 
I  shall  conclude  by  noticing  a  coincidence  between  Dr  Brown 
and  Mr  Combe,  in  the  sentiment  which  the  latter  has  ad- 
vanced, that  the  function  ascribed  by  him  to  Concentrative- 
ness includes,  as  one  of  its  modifications,  the  inhdbitive  pro. 
pensity,  which  Dr  Spurzheim  conceives  to  be  the  primary 
feeling  of  this  organ.  After  describipg  the  effect  <^  <*  cod- 
*^  tinned  coexistence  in  our  associate  feeling^,*^  in  imparting 
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the  general  power  of  concentrating  our  faculties,  Dr  Brown 

proceeds  to  speak  of  the  <'  infinite  accession  whkh  it  affords 
'^.to  our  happiDj&s  and  affections. .  By  this^  indeed,  we  acquire  the 
"  power  oif  fixing,  in  a  great  degree,  our  too  fugitive  enjoyments, 
"  and  concentrating  them  in  the  olijects  which  we  loYt....  Why  is 
*'  it  that  the  idea  tfour  home  and  oj^our  country  has  such  power' 
"Jul  dominion  over  us,  that  the  native  of  the  most  barren  soil,  when 
placed  amid  fields  of  plenty,  and  beneath  a  sunshine  of  eternal 
spring,  should  still  sigh  for  the  rocks,  and  the  wastes,  and  storms 
''  which  he  had  left  ?...It  is  because  home  does  not  suggest  merely  a 
'<  multitude  of  feelings^  but  has  itself  become  the  name  of  an  actual 
^'  multitude,"  &c. 

Some  of  the  observations  in  this  paper  may  appear  to  you. 
Sir,  to  savour  of  what  Phrenologists  have  called  the  old 
school  of  mental  philosophy.  My  metaphysical  notions  were 
indeed  formed  in  that  school ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  over- 
powering evidence  of  facts  that  I  was  convinced  of  the  general 
truth  of  the  phrenological  doctrines.  Permit  me  to  express 
my  regret  at  seeing  a  feeling  of  too  indiscriminate  hostility 
towards  the  speculations  of  the  former  philosophy  manifested 
by  many  Phrenologists.  The  spirit  of  analysis  which  distin- 
guishes  the  later  metaphysicians  might  be  cultivated  more  ex- 
tensively, (for  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  wholly  excluded,)  and 
with  eminent  advantage,  in  phrenological  inquiries.  It  may 
be  remarked  also,  that  while  the  metaphysicians  theorized 
too  exclusively  on  the  information  of  their  own  solitary  con- 
sciousness,  Phrenologists  seem  frequently  to  forget,  that  consci- 
ousness is  a  source  of  evidence  necessary  to  the  interpretation 
of  many  phenomena  which  we  discover  by  observation ;  and 
that  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  a'  diligent  attention  to 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds  will  contribute  greatly  to  our 
success  in  unravelling  the  conduct  and  the  mental  character 
of  others.  It  would,  I  think,  be  found,  on  a  candid  exami- 
nation,  that  the  different  theories  of  mind  throw  light  u]K)n 
each  other,  and  that  many  of  their  principles  approximate 
much  more  closely  than  their  several  advocates  are  willing  to 
believe.     By  a  sifting  of  the  materials  of  each,  the  truths 

-^ on  to  all  would  be  separated  from  the  errors  with  which 

mingled,  and  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  philoso. 
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phy  approachiDg  nearer  to  a  true  interpretation  of  nature 
than  IS  furnished  by  any  of  our  present  systems. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Edinburgh^  lih  Dec.  1826.  Spectator. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ON  THE  FACULTIES  EXERCISED  WHILE  WE  AEE  PLAY- 
ING AT  GAMES,  WITH  SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  ON 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ORGAN  CALLED  THAT  OF 
WEIGHT. 

TO  THE  EJDITOR. 

Sir, — There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  fe^l  an  inclination 
to  join  in  the  amusement  of  playing  at  different  games.  I  do 
not  now  refer  to  the  propensity  for  gambling,  but  merely  to 
the  gratification  of  those  faculties,  from  the  exercise  of- which 
is  derived  the  pleasure  that  is  felt  during  the  progress  of  a 
game,  while  the  disappointment  caused  by  losing  cannot  be 
such  as  to  excite  any  great  or  permanent  uneasiness.  All 
rational  pleasure  in  playing  ceases  whenever  the  object  is  to 
acquire  money,  or  to  gratify  Destructiveness  or  Self-esteem. 
The  genuine  source  of  pleasure  is  in  the  exercise  of  skill ; 
and  when  a  game  is  won,  Love  of  Approbation  is  indulged 
without  rendering  us  vain  in  any  inordinate  degree,  and  with- 
out the  excitement  of  any  inferior  desire.  Accordingly,  we 
observe  a  much  greater  excitement  among  those  who  prefer 
the  game  of  curling,  of  pleasurable  feeling  of  a  'lively  cast, 
than  among  those  who  play  at  games  with  the  view  to  win 
money ;  and  chess-players  know  the  gratification  derived  from 
the  exerdse  of  the  higher  powers,  although  they  sit  with  all 
the  gravity  of  judges,  and  in  the  roost  profound  silence. 

There  is,  happily,  a  very  proper  feeling  among  the  majo- 
rity of  mankind,  both  of  the  moral  turpitude  and  of  the  im- 
policy of  gambling ;   but  in  playing  at  games  much  rational 
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and  wholesome  recreation  may  be  found,  provided  those  la- 
dilties  which  it  may  be  dangerous  to  exdte  be  moderate  or 
well-balanced.     With  the  reservation  now  stated,  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  affirm,  that  playing  at  games  should  form  part  of 
the  education  of  youth.     One  great  object  to  be  regarded  in 
education  is  to  exerdse  the  faculties  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so 
as  to  prevent  their  becoming  weary ;  and,  therefore,  when  it 
is  practicable  to  exercise  the  same  faculties  in  different  modes, 
by  proper  alteration  of  olijects  presented  to  them,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  availing  ourselves  of  means 
to  that  end.     Whatever  excites  interest,  tends  to  banish  aU 
idea  of  fatigue  or  labour ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing 
better  calculated  to  render  the  organs  of  the  faculties  health- 
ful and  active,  than  their  occasional  exercise  in  playing  games. 
Of  all  the  games  resorted  to  for  recreation,  that  of  chess  is,  at 
once,  the  most  rational  and  the  most  fascinating ;    there  is 
scarcely  a  faculty  that  is  not  put  into  requisition  to  the  ut- 
most  stretch  of  its  activity  while  the  mind  is  engaged  in  a 
contest  on  the  chess-board     The  first  thing  necessary  for  a 
chess-player  is  a  perfect  equanimity  of  temper,  or,  at  the  least, 
power  to  control  any  defect  in  it ;  at  the  same  time  he  must 
have  a  sufficient  endowment  of  those  powers  that  will  lead 
him  without  fear  to  the  engagement.     A  large  Benevolence, 
n^oderate  Combativeness,  and  full  Destructiveness,  will  give 
that  calm  but  resolute  feeling  which  a  person  must  have  in 
order  that  other  powers  may  have  fair  play.     He  must  re- 
solve to  beat  his  adversary  if  be  can,  because  his  adversary 
would  take  it  ill  were  he  not  obliged  to  exercise  all  his  skill 
in  defending  himself,  or  in  undermining  the  plans  of  his  oppo- 
nent ;  while  the  two  last-mentioned  faculties  give  resolution, 
they  are  directed  by  good  breeding,  which  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  results  of  a  large  Benevolence  in  combination  with 
the  other  two  as  stated,  and  moderate  Self-esteem.     That  we 
may  feel  an  interest  in  the  game  Hope  must  be  rather  large ; 
and  this  being  active,  will  excite  the  moderate  Combativeness 
and  full  Destructiveness,  keeping  up  the  desire  to  win  the 
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gt^ne.  Witb  such  feeluiigs  a  good  player  takes  his  seat ;  and 
we  DQ.w  consider  the  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  enabling 
bim  to  conduct  his  game.  A  large  Secretiveness  and  Caus- 
ality will  enable  him  to  lay  down  plans,  and  to  draw  the  con- 
sequences of  such  moves  as  he  may  contemplate  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  game ;  a  rather  large  Cautiousness 
gives  time  to  these  faculties  to  exert  themselves ;  Compari- 
son will  enable  him  to  take  a  view  of  different  plans  calculated 
to  counteract  what  he  may  conceive  to  be  the  designs  of  his 
adversary  ;  Relative  Position  will  fix  in  his  view  the  position 
of  the  pieces  as  arrayed  in  his  plans,  or  in  the  supposed  con- 
sequences of  the  moves  his  adversary  may  make ;  large  Con- 
centrativeness  must  now  keep  all  these  faculties  in  active  ope- 
'ration,  so  that  he  may  constantly  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  different  moves  he  has  been  con. 
sidering ;  Love  of  Approbation  excites  Cautiousness  and  Se- 
cretiveness, and  Firmness  decides  what  is  to  be  hazarded, 
and  a  Piece  is  moved.  Now  is  felt  that  intense  interest  and 
anxiety  in  which  the  pleasure  of  the  game  consists ;  the 
whole  mind  is  concentred ;  and  if  Mr  Combe  be  correct  in  his 
idea  of  the  functions  of  organ  No  3,  he  will  never  fail  to  find 
a  confirmation  of  his  doctrine  in  the  development  of  good 
chess-players.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  say  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  this  game ;  but  if  my  adversary  takes  much 
time  to  consider  what  he  is  to  do,  I  am  sure  to  be  beaten,  for 
my  thoughts  begin  to  wander,  and  I,  forget  my  purposes. 
No  S  is  but  moderate  in  my  development.  Now,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  organ  of  Tune  is  that  which  distracts  my 
attention  on  all  occasions ;  it  is  not  very  large,  but  it  is  ex- 
cessively active,  and  perpetually  intrudes  whenever  the  other 
faculties  relax  in  the  least  degree.  This  predominance  of 
one  faculty  may  enable  those  who  are  puzzled  by  the  doctrine 
of  modes  of  activity,  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  activity 
as  distinguished  from  power.  Perhaps  the  best  analogy  for 
natural  philosophers  will  be  the  distinction  between  momen- 
tum and  velocity.     Acquisitiveness  operates  in  a  certain  de- 
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gree  in  playing  at  cfaess,  in  ^ving  the  dedfiion  to  keep  pos- 
sesion of  the  move,  so  that  the  adversary  may  be  thrownup- 
on  the  defensive.  While  Hope  and  Fear  are  still  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  the  thoughts  are  sull  concentred  in  the  con- 
sequence of  what  may  be  the  adversary's  move ;  we  hope 
that  he  may  take  a  bait,  or  move  a  particular  piece ;  we  fear 
he  will  move  another,  or  not  take  the  bait ;  we  are  ready  to 
rush  on  should  our  hope  be  fulfilled  ;  we  are  preparing  a  new 
plan  lest  our  fears  should  be  realized ;  without  a  large  Con- 
centrativeness  and  Firmness  we  should  become  confused ;  our 
thoughts  would  wander,  our  plans  would  be  forgotten,  and  we 
should  lose  the  game. 

The  game  of  billiards  is,  perhaps,  the  next  most  interesting, 
though  it  be  less  an  intellectual  amusement ;  there  is  room 
for  the  exertion  of  the  higher  faculties,  mechanical  dexterity  is 
indispensable,  and  Constructiveness  must  be  pretty  full  to 
give  the  power  of  managing  the  stick ;  Relative  Position 
keeps  us  in  mind  of  the  places  which  we  de»re  the  ball  should 
occupy,  afler  being  struck  in  any  particular  manner.  We 
must  calculate  the  probability  of  our  gaining  our  object,  and 
weigh  well  the  risk  in  attempting  it  But  what  leads  me  to 
the  consideration  of  this  game  is,  that  we  must  compare  the 
probable  result  of  every  mode  of  thinking.  We  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  all  the  previous  experience  necessary  in  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  table,  its  level,  the  uniformity  in 
the  elasticity  of  the  cushions,  which,  and  other  facts,  Observa- 
tiveness  or  Lower  Individuality  furnishes  t&  UpperJndividua- 
lity,  which  retains  them.  The  exertion  of  a  faculty  in  esti- 
mating the  comparative  force  with  which  a  ball  should  be 
struck  in  certain  circumstances  to  produce  a  required  result 
is  necessary.  This  is  not  the  faculty  which  has  received  the 
name  Comparison ;  for  here  it  is  not  one  thing  that  is  com- 
pared to  another  in  order  to  discover  difference  or  similitude, 
or  a  means  of  illustration  in  analogies,  but  the  same  thing 
compared  with  itself  in  different  degrees.  Dr  Spurzheim  ob- 
serves, I  think,  that  all  the  faculties  compare;  if  so,  Compa-. 
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rison  is  obviously  not  the  fittest  name  for  No  30.  I  con^der 
that  Dr  S.  is  right,  and  that,  while  every  faculty  compares 
degrees  in  quality,  No  30  has  its  functions  in  viewing  one 
thing  contrasted  with  another.  I  am  at  present  inclined  to 
think  that  the  organ  called  that  of  Weight  may  be  the  organ 
of  a  faculty  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  force  or  mechanical 
power ;  that  which  is  required  to  overcome  resistance.  Re- 
sistance appears  to  be  discovered  but  by  the  sense  of  touch, 
from  which  we  derive  all  our  notions  of  hardness,  softness, 
roughness,  and  smoothness,  and  which  are  all  of  them  modes 
pf  resistance.  But  there  is  something  required  to  overcome 
resistance,  or  balance,  of  which  our  ideas  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, and  which  is  capable  of  being  compared  in  degree.  This 
I  apprehend  is  not  momentum  or  vis  inertia?,  because  this  is  a 
quality  or  property  not  elicited  or  known  until  a  body  is  set 
in  motion.  What  I  look  for  is  that  which  produces  orp  re- 
vents  motion.  It  is  not  resistance  itself  that  overcomes  resist- 
ance, because  a  body  at  rest  is  capable  of  resisting  without 
exertion  being  made.  Force  is  the  only  word  that  occurs  to 
me  at  present  for  expressing  the  function  of  the  faculty  I 
suppose  to  exist,  and  I  must  distinguish  the  special  nature  of 
the  force  I  have  in  view,  to  be,  Ist,  that  derived  from  muscu- 
lar exertion ;  that  which  we  can  produce  by  will.  The  disco- 
very, that  we  have  the  power  to  overcome  mechanical  resist- 
ance to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  called  Instinctive ;  but  still 
the  consciousness  of  this  power  must  be  derived  from  the 
intervention  of  a  portion  of  the  cerebrum.  The  notion  of 
muscular  power  is  abstract,  t.  e.y  we  know  it,  though  we  are 
not  exerting  it.  Sd,  I  refer  the  knowledge  of  force  produced 
from  other  sources,  such  as  the  force  produced  by  expansion, 
as  in  the  examples  of  steam  and  the  inflammation  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  to  the  same  • 
faculty.  We  see  no  causes  producing  such  forces ;  we  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  which  produces  will,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  will  produces  muscular  exertion.  We 
know  not  how  the  expannve  force  is  brought  into  action ;  wc 
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^y4iiiow  the,yhc(,  tbat  its  productioa  follows,  certain  con- 
dilioBa  iato  which  matter  may  be  brought  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  cause  of  attractive  forces,  oi:  what  it  is  that 
causes  weight  or  gravitation.  On  the  whole,  I  am  induced  to 
consider  that  there  is  a  faculty  which  takes  cognizance  of  force 
generally,  and  I  think  that  this  may  be  what  Mr  Simpson 
was  in  search  of  when  he  made  his  vigenious  speculation  on 
the  oi^an  of  Weight,  and  that  this  organ  may  be  that  of  the 
faculty  of  Force.  In  applying  force  in  the  game  of  billiards, 
in  all  cases,  we  do  it  by  means  o[  motion,  and  regulate  it  by 
quick  or  slow  motion ;  but  it  is  something  more  than  motion 
of  which  our  minds  are  aware  when  we  determine  to  strike 
softly  or  strongly.  There  is  here  a  cause  and  effect,  however 
intimately  connected,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing,  only  communicated  from  one  thing  to  another.  We 
have  distinct  ideas  of  motion  apart  from  ideas  of  force.  It 
may  be  said  that  we  know  how  to  exert  muscular  force,  and 
how  to  regulate  the  strength  of  a  blow  in  order  to  produce 
any  desired  effect,  from  having  seen  others  perform  the  ac- 
tion. But,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  learn 
many  things  from  others,  sull,  in  searching  for  a  special  fa- 
culty and  its  function,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  the  con* 
dition  of  the  first  man.  I  think  it  was  Mr  Simpson  who 
made  the  observation,  that,  if  an  inexperienced  person  walked, 
for  the  first  time,  towards  the  brink  pf  a  precipice,  he  would 
not  step  over,  but  turn  ;  this  arises  fVom  reflection.  Walk- 
ing on  the  firm  ground,  we  know  that  there  is  sufficient  insist- 
ance  from  it  to  support  us ;  coming  to  water,  we  perceive  its 
fluidity,  and  instantly  know  that  it  will  not  afford  reastanoe ; 
and  when  we  come  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice  we  see  nothing 
for  us  to  put  our  foot  upon,  and  we  retreat  from  it  The 
•  notion  of  resistance  appears,  therefore,  to  be  necessary  to  us. 
We  know,  from  experience,  that  a  billiard-ball  has  something 
in  it  that  resists,  and  we  cannot  make  it  move  merely  by  will- 
ing it  to  change  its  positicm ;  we  apply  force  to  remove  it 
Resistance  and  force  appear,  therefore,  to  be  different  things, 
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each  requiriog  a  separate  faculty  by  which  we  are  eaabkd  to 
estimate  them.  Motion  is  a  fact  learned  through  the  me- 
dium of  our  senses,  and  experience  tells  us  that  motion  i»  the 
effect  of  force  applied.  We  farther  learn,  that  force  b  com- 
municated by  motion ;  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  motion 
is  force  in  action  after  having  overcome  resistance*  I  now 
begin  to  be  sensible  that  my  powers  will  not  enable  me  to 
carfy  on  this  analysis  farther,  and  I  must  leave  my  ideas  of 
resistance  and  force  being  cognizable  by  two  distinct  faculties 
to  the  oonnderation  of  our  highly-^fted  Phrenologists.  Who- 
ever will  consider  what  is  necessary  for  playing  lulliards, 
cricket,  fives,  foot- ball,  &c.,  must  come  to  invest^te  the  fa- 
culties I  have  supposed,  and  it  will  ^ve  me  very  great  plea- 
sure should  their  speculations  lead  to  any  essentially  useful 
research.     I  am,  &c.  M. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


QUESTIONS  TO  A  PHRENOLOGIST,  WITH  ANSWERS. 

Question  1.— -^<  Abe  the  exterior  elevations  of  the  cranium, 
which  denote  the  different  faculties  and  passions,  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  or  only  to  the  feeling  ?^ 

They  are  perceptible  to  both.  The  power  of  perception, 
however,  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals.  Some  per- 
ceive at  a  glance  what  others  less  gifted  require  some  time  to 
explore.  Again,  some  will  mark  both  position  and  uze  with 
perfect  accuracy  by  the  eye  alone,  while  others  will  need  the 
aid  of  touch  to  satisfy  them.  The  percipient  powers  of  the 
observer  must,  therefore,  be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the 
appearances  observed.  Actual  measurement  affords  an  un- 
erring standard  by  which  to  judge  of  both  absolute  and  re- 
lative magnitude. 

QuesHon  2.— <^  Are  the  limits  o(  each  cleiurly  perceptible 
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to  any  eye  or  hand,  or  only  to  those  of  an  adept  in  the 
science  ?^ 

The  absolute  locality  of  each  organ  being  established,  it 
requires  only  observation  and  practice  for  any  one  to  deter- 
mine its  site ;  but  a  fadlity  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  practical 
arts,  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice  and  experience.  It 
is  an  error,  to  which  inexperience  is  liable,  to  conceive  pro- 
minence of  organ  to  be  the  only  indication  of  fulness  of  deve- 
lopment; and  hence  arise  many  of  the  misconceptions  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  science.  Greneral  full 
development,  however  great,  will  present  no  partial  eminences. 
The  Phrenologist  measures  the  peripheral  expansion,  and  the 
actual  depth  of  the  brain  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  and 
is  influenced  in  his  judgments  by  the  quantity  thus  proved  to 

Questiofi  3. — ^'  Is  it  certain  that  there  are  internal  conca- 
vities in  the  cranium  corresponding  to  the  external  con- 
vexities ?'*' 

It  is  certain  that  the  outward  surface  of  the  cranium  repre- 
sents with  almost  perfect  accuracy  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
The  points  of  mere  osseous  prominence  are  few,  and  well- 
known,  and  have  no  tendency  to  obscure  or  falsify  the  gene- 
ral results  of  phrenological  inquiry.  It  is  not  unfitting  here 
to  remark,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  brain  itself  which  influences 
the  form  of  the  cranium  ;  though  the  one  is  soft  and  yield- 
ing, the  other  hard  and  unbending,  yet  there  are  ample  facts 
to  prove  that  the  osseous  covering  accommodates  itself  in  every 
instance  to  the  size  and  shape  of  its  pulpy  inmate.  Not  only 
does  the  cranium  expand  as  the  brain  increases  in  size,  but  the 
converse  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  A  maniac  at  Paris 
suffered  a  considerable  wasting  of  certain  cerebral  organs ; 
the  cranium  in  course  of  time  subsided  so  remarkably  as 
wholly  to  alter  the  outward  form  of  the  head.  The  agency 
by  which  such  processes  are  carried  on  is  familiar  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  animal  physiology.  Bone,  like  all  orga- 
nized animal  matter,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  waste  and  re- 
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pair,  the  absorbent  vessels  continually  carrying  off  effete 
matter,  the  nutrient  vessels  ias  continually  brining  a  fresh 
supply.     Further  illustration  must  be  needless. 

Questiofi  4. — <^  Can  any  Phrenologist  venture  to  pronounce, 
with  any  certainty  of  success,  on  the  character  of  a  head  sub- 
mitted  to  the  touch  in  the  dark  ?"" 

This  involves  two  considerations,  the  perception  of  develop, 
ment  by  touch  alone,  and  the  estimate  of  the  character  result- 
ing from  the  organs  developed.  On  the  perception  by  touch 
alone ;  this  must  depend  greatly  on  the  special  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  person  examining.  If  qualified  by  practice  to 
examine,  and  possessed  of  accurate  and  discriminating  touch, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  a  one  could  with  per- 
fect accuracy  pronounce  on  development  even  unaided  by 
nght;  though  why  an  imperfect  mode  of  examination  should 
ever  be  resorted  to,  when  a  more  perfect  one  is  attainable,  I 
am  unable  to  conceive.  On  the  capability  of  pronouncing, 
from  such  examination,  on  characters,  more  is  to  be  said. 
Character  results  not  from  mere  existence  of  certain  promi- 
nent faculties,  but  from  the  combined  and  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  whole  assemblage.  To  judge  of  the  mere  existence  or 
the  reladve  development  of  organs,  is  a  very  humble  exercise 
of  perceptive  powers ;  to  infer  from  the  organization  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  person  endued  with  it,  requires  a 
profound  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties :  a  faculty  of  ob- 
serving form  and  magnitude  will  suffice  for  the  former,  the 
soundest  ratiocination  is  requisite  for  the  latter.  An  ordinary 
Phrenolo^t  endued  with  power  to  judge  of  size  and  form, 
by  ihe  sense  of  touch,  may,  even  in  the  dark,  pronounce  with 
tolerable  accuracy  on  special  development ;  it  would  require 
an  accomplished  and  acute  Phrenologist  to  pronounce  on  the 
resulting  character  with  all  the  aid  that  vision  can  supply. 

Question  5, — *^  Is  there  an  organ  of  Imagination.^  Is  that 
one  organ,  or  are  there  various  organs,  according  to  various 
tastes  for  music,  sculpture,  painbng,  &c.  ?"* 
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Tor  such  queries  the  amplest  answer  would  be  to  refer  to 
any  elementary  treatise  on  the  science,  where  the  -several  or- 
gans and  faculties  will  be  found  specifically  described ;  it  may 
be  replied,  however,  that  there  is  an  organ  which  may  be  con- 
sidered Mfr^6x^f^  the  organ  of  Imagination,  although  the 
Phrenologist  does  not  so  denominate  it.  In  his  vocabulary 
it  is  called  <<  Ideality .^^  It  is  the  organ  of  Poetic  Genius,  and 
is  modified  in  its  prevailing  tendencies  by  the  co-existent  fsr 
culties.  Combined  with  Language  it  creates  the  poet ;  with 
Form  and  Colour,  the  imaginative  painter ;  with  Music,  the 
ardent  and  impressive  composer.  In  the  various  arts  de- 
rived from  faculties  directly  subservient,  creative  powers  may 
be  evinced  to  which  the  term  Imagination  may  be  loosdy  ap- 
plied. These  powers  do  not  result  from  the  phrenological 
organ  of  Ideality  :  this  organ  delights  in  grouping  ideas  de- 
rived from  all  the  other  in  fanciful  and  visionary  combina- 
tions; it  creates  new  worlds,— -peoples  them  with  new  ex- 
istences, all  derived  from  the  materials  of  ordinary  life,  but 
combined  so  as  to  outstrip  reality.  I  know  not  that  I  can 
answer  this  question  more  distinctly. 

Qiiestion  6«— *^  Are  the  elevations  of  the  cranium  pereep- 
tiUe  in  children  ?^ 

Certainly;  though,  from  theimn^ature  state  of  the  brain, 
the  manifestations  connected  with  organization  are  in  them 
less  determinate ;  still,  even  in  infants,  organization  and  sen- 
timent, or  passion,  will  be  found  to  correspond. 

Question  7. — ^'  If  ahead  should  be  submitted  to  a  Phreno^ 
logist  in  the  dark,  will  he  answer  any  specific  'question  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  individual  submitted  to  him, 
without  indulging  in  any  vague  generalities,  whidi  may  in 
someway  comprehend  almost  every  variety  of  human  char- 
acter ?^ 

Perhaps  this  is  already  sufficiently  answered  in  the  reply 
to  question  4 ;  I  must,  however,  repeat  my  opinion,  that  I 
can  see  no  object  to  be  served  by  mere  palpable  observation. 
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unaided  by  sight.  As  a  mode  of  examination,  it  is  less  per- 
fect than  when  two  senses  are  allowed  to  act;  while,  as  a 
test  of  the  Phrenologist^s  precision,  it  can  prove  nothing  be- 
yond the  acumen  of  the  person  so  exhibiting  his  skill.  A 
failure  in  such  case  would  be  no  slur  on  the  science,  as  it 
might  proceed  solely  from  the  incompetency  of  the  person 
making  the  examination.  Were  an  enlightened  Phrenologist 
of  sound  reasoning  power  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  exhibit 
this  test  of  his  practical  skill,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could, 
with  much  accuracy,  both  state  the  actual  developments  and 
pronounce  on  the  resulting  character;  but  I  must  repeat,  that 
to  do  so  under  such  disadvantages  would  require  a  combina- 
tion of  talents  far  exceeding  that  of  ordinary  minds.  In  my 
mind,  however,  all  such  trials  would  be  derogatory  to  both 
parties ;  it  might  become  the  Phrenologbt  so  to  display  his 
tact  and  discernment,  if  his  object  were  to  mystify  instead  df 
elucidate,  to  astonish  instead  of  improve,  to  apply  his  know- 
ledge so  as  to  excite  wonder  and  catch  applause,  by  keeping 
the  principles  of  his  art  secret  while  displaying  the  results,  in- 
stead  of,  as  he  has  uniformly  done,  communicating  freely  the 
principles  themselves  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Phrenology  deals  in  no  sleight-of-hand,  no  legerde- 
main tricks ;  it  explores  natural  truths,  reducing  them  to  fix- 
ed principles.  By  the  laws  of  philosophizing  alone,  can  these 
be  confirmed  or  disproved ;  if  the  alleged  facts  on  which  it  is 
founded  be  not  true,  let  it  be  at  once  suppressed  by  demon- 
strating their  falsity ;  if  its  inferences  be  unsound,  let  this  be 
shown,  and  its  claim  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  in  consequence 
disallowed ;  but  let  it  not  be  assailed  by  objections  which 
have  no  tendency  to  invalidate  its  principles,  nor  subjected  to 
tests  which  can  never  establish  the  negative  for  which  they 
are  designed. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

COMPARATIVE  PHRENOLOGY.— SIZE  AND  ACTIVITY. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  following  corre- 
spondence betwixt  Mr  Leadbetter,  Secretary  of  the  Phreno- 
logical Society  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr  Spurzham. 

''  Glasgow,  7th  May,  1825. 
"  To  Dr  Spurzheim. 

Sir, — A  society  having  been  instituted  here,  some  months  ago,  for 
the  cultivation  and  advancement  of  Phrenology,  it  has  held  regu- 
*'  lar  meetings,  at  each  of  which  an  essay  on  some  branch  of  the 
"  science  has  been  contributed  and  read  by  the  members  in  sucoes- 
*'  sion,  and  these  generally  give  rise  to  discussion  in  which  the  con- 
^'  flict  of  opinions  usually  terminates  in  a  stronger  belief  of  its  truth 
and  importance.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  an  essay  was 
read  by  one  of  its  members,  a  medical  gentleman,  on  comparative 
anatomy,  as  illustrative  of  phrenological  doctrines.  In  that  es- 
say he  confines  himself  to  the  organ  of  Destructiveness,  as  develop- 
*'  ed  in  the  dog,  hare,  horse,  cow,  goat,  badger,  of  which  he  exhi- 
*^  bited  skeleton-heads ;  but  some  difficulties  having  occurred  as  to 
''  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  relative  size  of  one  organ  in  one  spe- 
''cies  to  the  same  organ  in  another  species  of  animals,  it  was  agreed 
to  communicate  the  matter  to  you,  and  to  request  the  fiivour  of 
your  opinion  before  you  returned  to  France.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  the  essayist  in  a  letter  to  me  as  secretary 
'^  of  the  society,  as  embracing  the  points  for  your  consideration. 
'  ^  In  estimating  the  size  of  oi^ns  in  the  lower  animals  a  diffi- 
culty occurs.  In  measuring  the  size  of  Destructiveness  in  a  horse, 
for  instance,  how  is  that  organ  ascertained  to  be  less  than  it  ex- 
ists in  the  dog  }  Is  the  size  of  that  organ  in  the  horse  less  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole  brain  in  that  animal,  than 
the  size  of  the  same  organ  in  the  dog  ?  If  it  is  so,  how  can  the 
fact  be  proved  ?  Is  it  evident  to  the  eye  ?  Then  it  must  be  ca- 
pable or  measurement  How  is  such  a  measurement  to  be  con- 
ducted ?  If  the  determination  of  the  size  of  organs  in  the  lower 
animals  depends  upon  some  other  principle  than  the  relation 
which  these  organs  bear  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole  brain,  what  is 
that  principle,  and  how  is  it  applied  ?  In  other  words,  there 
must  be  some  standard  to  which  you  apply  the  measurement  of 
every  organ  as  possessed  by  every  animal,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  measurement  falls  above  or  below  the  standard,  you  pro- 
nounce the  organ  great  or  small.  But  each  species  must  have  a 
standard  for  itself.  You  cannot  estimate  the  absolute  measure- 
ment of  a  horse's  brain  by  the  same  standard  you  estimate  the 
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**  *  abKriate  measurement  of  a  mouie's.  Tbere  must  be  some  rda- 
*^  *  tiFe  standard  to  which  you  refer  on  determining  that  the  horse 
"  *  has  such  or  such  an  organ  small  which  the  mouse  has  large ; 
"  '  what  is  the  relative  standard^  and  how  is  it  ascertained  ?' 

**  Your  works  show  the  extent  of  your  information  on  this  hranch 
*^  of  Phrenology,  and  this  would  ^rhaps  afford  an  apologjr  for  troub- 
"  ling  you  with  this  communication  ;  put  knowing  the  mterest  you 
take  in  every  thing  relating  to  this  science  of  mmd,  a  science  to 
which  your  name  will  be  indissolubly  connected,  it  were  unpar- 
''  donaUe  to  suppose  any  formal  introduction  to  you  or  apology  ne- 
'*  ceasary.  I  am,  Sir^  &c. 

"  John  Lbadbetteb." 

ANSWBB. 

''  Paris,  the  10th  June,  1825. 
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To  John  Leadbetter,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Phrenological  Society 

*'  in  Glasgow. 

SiB/— I  had  left  London  before  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honour 
'^  to  send  arrived.  It  was  delivered  to  me  by  a  private  opportunity^ 
**  and  thiB  explains  my  tardy  answer.  In  reply  to  it  I  confine  my- 
self to  say^  that  in  my  publications  (see  Pnrenology^  3d  edition, 
p.  99,)  and  in  my  Lectures  (see  Lancet,  April  22,  1825,  p.  71, 
passage,  *'  I  come  now, — ^in  this  way,")  I  state  that  the  size  alone 
'<  of  the  organs  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  nature  of  their  functions ; 
"  but  that  Biae  does  not  explain  the  different  degrees  of  activity  of 
**  the  organs,  and  that,  therefore.  Phrenologists  cannot  compare  the 
**  same  organ  in  different  species  of  animals,  nor  even  in  different  in- 
"  dividuals  of  the  same  species,  and  that  they  must  judge  of  each 
**  individual  for  himself,  his  laiger  organs  uiowing  more  activity 
''  and  the  smaller  ones  less  of  it.  Tbere  is  a  larger  quantity  of  brain 
"  above  the  ear  in  carnivorous  than  in  herbivorous  animals ;  but 
Destructiveness  is  not  proportionate  to  the  absolute  sise  of  the  or. 
gan  in  different  species  of  camivcwous  animals ;  even  in  a  given 
mdes,  man  for  instance,  Destructiveness  will  not  act  in  |>ropor- 
"  tion  to  the  development  of  the  organ  in  itself,  but  in  each  indivi- 
''  dual  the  organ  of  Destructiveness  will  be  inclined  to  act  in  the 
*'  proportion  of  its  siie  to  that  of  the  other  oigans. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

'^  Yours  respectfully, 

''  Spubsbbim." 

The  following  is  the  extract  from  Dr  Spurzbeim^s  Phreno* 

logy,  referred  to  in  his  letter : — 

''  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  follows,  that  the  size  of 
^'  the  cerebral  parts  is  compared  with  very  energetic  actions,  and 
"  with  determinate  charactci*8,  in  order  to  discover  their  functibns 
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as  the  organs  of  the  mind.  All  functions^  however,  ditfer  not  only 
in  quality,  but  also  in  quantity,  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  seve- 
ral organic  conditions  which  contribute  to  bestow  energy  and  to 
modify  them  individually.  The  size  of  the  organs  is  only  the  most 
*'  easily  observed  condition.  The  reader  must  therefore  remember, 
*'  that,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  organs  of  the  mind,  in  other 
"  words,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral 
**  masses,  their  size  suffices.  The  organic  constitution,  or  the  tem- 
**  perament  of  the  cerebral  organs,  is  another  very  important  oondi- 
'*  tion  to  their  natural  energy,  and  Dr  Qdl\  and  I  attend  to  it  also 
'*  as  much  as  posdble ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  observe  modifiea- 
''  lions  here,  tnan  in  size  and  configuration.  They  are,  therefore, 
mistaken  who  object  that  we  neglect  the  organic  constitution  <^ 
the  cerebral  parts,  since  it  b  in  hct  a  leading  point  with  us,  that 
every  fundamental  faculty  must  be  compared  with  its  appropriate 
"  or£an,  not  in  individuals  of  different  kinds,  not  even  in  different 
"  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  in  the  same  individual.  If 
"  we  examine  the  different  oegrees  of  activity  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
"  it  18  necessary  to  consider  not  only  their  size  and  organic  consti- 
"  tution,  but  also  the  exercise  every  faculty  has  undergone,  and  the 
"  mutual  influence  of  the  whole.  These  considerations,  however, 
**  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  physiology,  but  belong  to  the 
**  practical  part  of  Phrenology." 

The  paper  in  the  Lancet  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

''  I  come  now  to  another  mode  which  we  have  recourse  to  for  as- 
''  oertaining  the  functions  of  the  several  parts,  namely,  the  size. 
"  Here  I  must  request  you  to  attend  to  the  dbtinction  between  the 
"  means  we  employ  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  functions, 
"  and  the  causes  wnich  produce  the  different  degress  of  activity  of 
''  the  primitive  functions.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  an  essential  thing  in 
''  Phrenology  to  understand  these  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  for  if  any  man 
"  confounds  them  he  can  never  become  a  good  practical  Phrenolo- 
"  gist.  We  employ  the  size  of  the  cerebral  parts  as  means  to  asoer- 
''  tain  the  nature  of  their  functions;  but  different  degrees  of  activity 
''  cannot  be  measured  by  the  size  alone.  A  muscle  is  destined  to 
''  voluntary  motion,  and  we  may  observe  the  muscles  when  in  ac- 
'^  tion ;  but  do  the  different  degrees  of  voluntary  motion  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  muscle  alone  ?  Can  we  be  satisfied  with  siiy- 
ing  that  ?  If  this  were  true,  we  should  find  that  the  large  musdies 
have  more  strength  than  the  little  ones,  and  that  the  large  are 
more  active  than  the  small ;  but  daily  experience  teaches  us  the 
**  contrary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brain ;  the  size  is  suffi- 
'*  cient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  but  the 
''  size  is  not  the  only  condition  which  contributes  to  the  activity  of 
"  the  brain.  The  study  of  determining  the  nature  of  a  function  is 
''  more  easy  than  it  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  activity  of  a  func- 
''  tion.  We  speak  first  of  the  nature  and  then  of  the  degree  of  ac- 
"  tivity  of  a  function ;  and  the  second  is  more  difficult  than  the  first. 
'  Boduy  constitution,  exercise  of  the  individual  parts  destined  to  cer- 
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tain  oflloes^  will  prodace  a  greater  degree  of  activity  in  them :  we 
aee  this  eYery  day.  We  must  also  oonsider  the  mutual  influenoe 
of  the  powers ;  one  power  is  excited  by  another,  and  one  part  pre- 
vented from  performing  its  office  by  injury  done  to  anotner. 
Every  one  who  practises  Phrenology  is  too  much  inclined  to  mea« 
sure  the  different  degrees  of  activity  by  the  size  alone,  and  I, 
^'  therefore,  never  forget  to  insist  so  much  on  its  accuracy  in  my  lec< 
*'  tures ;  hence,  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  to  me  errors  committed 
"  in  thu  way." 

The  essayist  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  we  are  in- 
formed, *<  measured,  with  the  callipers,  the  breadth  over  De- 
structiveness,  from  the  highest  part  of  the  skull  to  its  oppo- 
site on  the  base,  which,  says  he,  I  find  in  my  specimen  to  be 
a  little  before  the  foramen  magnum ;  and  for  the  length  I  in- 
serted a  scale  through  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  most  an- 
terior part  of  the  skull,  which  I  found  generally  to  be  the 
crebriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Thus  I  bad  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  brain."^ 

The  difficulty  which  appears  to  have  been  experienced  in 
this  case  may  be  removed  by  a  brief  explanation.  Every  or- 
gan, ceteris  paribus^  acts  with  a  degree  of  energy  proportion- 
ed to  its  size  ;  to  ascertain  the  practical  effect  of  Destructive- 
ness,  therefore,  in  any  individual,  the  aze  of  that  organ  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  organs  in  his  brain  must  be  determined. 
Many  persons  inquire  about  a  standard  of  size  for  each  or- 
gan, by  means  of  which  they  may  predicate  its  manifesta- 
Uons  without  attending  to  the  influence  of  'the  other  organs 
with  which  it  is  combined ;  but  the  principle,  that  every  or- 
gan acts  with  a  degree  of  energy  proportioned  to  its  size,  pre- 
eludes  the  possiUlity  of  such  a  standard  existing ;  for  ex- 
ample,  suppose  that  in  each  of  two  men  Destnictiveness  is 
equal  to  9,  but  that  in  one  of  them  Benevolence,  Cautiousness, 
and  Reflection,  are  equal  to  13,  and  in  the  other  only  to  6, 
it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  latter  organs  as  well  as  the  former 
act  with  energy  proportioned  to  their  size,  the  manifestations 
of  Destnictiveness  in  the  first  individual  will  be  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  while,  on  the 
same  prindple,  they  will  be  predominant  in  the  second.     In 
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*'  as  the  organs  of  the  mind.  All  functions^  howerer,  dtfer  not  only 
in  quality,  but  also  in  quantity,  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  seve- 
ral organic  conditions  which  contribute  to  bestow  energy  and  to 
modify  them  individually.  The  size  of  the  organs  is  only  the  most 
''  easily  observed  condition.  The  reader  must  therefore  remember, 
'^  that,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  oi^ns  of  the  mind,  in  other 
"  words,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebral 
"  masses,  their  size  suffices.  The  organic  constitution,  or  the  tem- 
''  perament  of  the  cerebral  organs,  is  another  very  important  oondi- 
'<  lion  to  their  natural  energy,  and  Dr  Gall  and  I  attend  to  it  also 
''  as  much  as  possible ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  observe  modifiea- 
"  tions  here,  tnan  in  size  and  configuration.  They  are,  therefore, 
"  mistaken  who  object  that  we  neglect  the  organic  constitution  of 
''  the  cerebral  parts,  since  it  is  in  fact  a  leading  point  with  us,  that 
*'  every  fundamental  faculty  must  be  compared  with  its  appropriate 
"  or£an,  not  in  individuals  of  different  kinds,  not  even  in  different 
"  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  in  the  same  individual.  If 
"  we  examine  the  different  degrees  of  activity  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
"  it  is  necessary  to  consider  not  only  their  size  and  organic  consti- 
"  tution,  but  also  the  exercise  every  ^ulty  has  undergone,  and  the 
"  mutuiJ  influence  of  the  whole.  These  considerations,  however, 
"  do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  physiology,  but  belong  to  the 
''  practical  part  of  Phrenology." 

The  paper  in  the  Lancet  is  to  the  following  effect  :— 

'^  I  come  now  to  another  mode  which  we  have  recourse  to  for  as- 
''  certaining  the  functions  of  the  several  parts,  namely,  the  size. 
Here  I  must  request  you  to  attend  to  the  distinction  between  the 
means  we  employ  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  functions, 
and  the  causes  which  produce  the  different  degress  of  activity  of 
''  the  primitive  functions.  I  repeat,  that  it  is  an  essential  thing  in 
''  Phrenology  to  understand  these  two  sorts  of  ideas ;  for  if  any  man 
"  confounds  them  he  can  never  become  a  good  practical  Phrenolo* 
''  gist.  We  employ  the  size  of  the  cerebral  parts  as  means  to  asoer- 
**  tain  the  nature  of  their  functions;  but  different  degrees  of  activity 
"  cannot  be  measured  by  the  size  alone.  A  muscle  is  destined  to 
"  voluntary  motion,  and  we  may  observe  the  muscles  when  in  ac- 
*'  tion ;  but  do  the  different  degrees  of  voluntary  motion  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  muscle  alone  ?  Can  we  be  satisfied  with  say- 
ing that  ?  If  this  were  true,  we  should  find  that  the  large  muscles 
have  more  strength  than  the  little  ones,  and  that  the  large  are 
more  active  than  the  small ;  but  daily  experience  teaches  us  the 
contrary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  brain ;  the  size  is  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  nature  of  the  function  of  the  brain,  but  the 
size  is  not  the  only  condition  which  contributes  to  the  activity  of 
"  the  brain.  The  study  of  determining  the  nature  of  a  function  is 
"  more  easy  than  it  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  activity  of  a  func- 
''  tion.  We  speak  first  of  the  nature  and  then  of  the  degree  of  ac- 
"  tivity  of  a  function ;  and  the  second  is  more  difficult  than  the  first 
'  Boduy  constitution,  exerdse  of  the  individual  parts  destined  to  cer- 
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tain  offices,  will  produce  a  greater  d^gpree  of  activity  in  them :  we 
aee  this  every  day.  We  must  also  consider  the  mutual  influence 
of  the  powers ;  one  power  is  excited  by  another,  and  one  part  pre- 
vented from  performing  its  office  by  injury  done  to  anotner. 
'<  Every  one  who  practises  Phrenology  is  too  much  inclined  to  mea« 
''  sure  the  diflferent  degrees  of  activity  by  the  size  alone,  and  I, 
'^  therefore,  never  forget  to  insist  so  much  on  its  accuracy  in  my  lec< 
*^  tures ;  hence,  I  hope  you  will  not  impute  to  me  errors  committed 
*'  in  this  way." 

The  essayist  referred  to  in  the  correspondence,  we  are  in- 
formed, <<  measured,  with  the  callipers,  the  breadth  over  De- 
structiveness,  from  the  highest  part  of  the  skull  to  its  oppo- 
site on  the  base,  which,  says  he,  I  find  in  my  specimen  to  be 
a  little  before  the  foramen  magnum  ;  and  for  the  length  I  in- 
serted a  scale  through  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  most  an- 
terior part  of  the  skull,  which  I  found  generally  to  be  the 
crebriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Thus  I  bad  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  brain."^ 

The  difficulty  which  appears  to  have  been  experienced  in 
this  case  may  be  removed  by  a  brief  explanation.  Every  or- 
gan, ceteris  paribtis,  acts  with  a  degree  of  energy  proportion- 
ed to  its  size  ;  to  ascertain  the  practical  effect  of  Destructive- 
ness,  therefore,  in  any  individual,  the  size  of  that  organ  in  re- 
lation to  the  other  organs  in  his  brain  must  be  determined. 
Many  persons  inquire  about  a  standard  of  size  for  each  or- 
gan, by  means  of  which  they  may  predicate  its  manifesta- 
iions  without  attending  to  the  influence  of  'the  other  organs 
with  which  it  is  combined ;  but  the  principle,  that  every  or- 
gan acts  with  a  degree  of  energy  proportioned  to  its  size,  pre- 
cludes the  possitHlity  of  such  a  standard  existing ;  for  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  in  each  of  two  men  Destructiveness  is 
equal  to  9,  but  that  in  one  of  them  Benevolence,  Cautiousness, 
and  Reflection,  are  equal  to  13,  and  in  the  other  only  to  6, 
it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  latter  organs  as  well  as  the  former 
act  with  energy  proportioned  to  their  size,  the  manifestations 
of  Destructiveness  in  the  first  individual  will  be  subordinate 
to  those  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  while,  on  the 
same  prindple,  they  will  be  predominant  in  the  second.     In 
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comparative  Phrenology  again,  the  seat  and  fuDctions  of  each 
organ  must  be  ascertained  in  every  species  of  animal^  by  com- 
paring the  manifestations  of  its  powers  with  the  size  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  its  brain,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  man :  With 
a  view  to  determine  the  disposition  of  each  individual  ani- 
mal, the  relative  size  of  its  different  organs  ought  to  be  com- 
pared.  The  brain  differs  in  form  and  the  arrangement  of 
its  parts  in  every  species ;  and  because  in  man,  and  in  the 
dog,  and  carnivorous  animals  in  general,  Destructiveness  is 
discovered  by  observation  to  lie  above  the  meatus  auditorius, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  portion  of  brain  lying  above  the 
meatus  in  animals  of  a  different  species^  which  are  not  car- 
nivorous, must  have  the  same  functions.  To  discover  the 
propensities  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  brain,  in  the 
sheep  for  example,  a  series  of  observations  on  it  must  be  in- 
stituted  After  the  functions  of  the  different  cerebral  parts 
are  thus  discovered  in  each  species,  comparisons  between  the 
species  may  be  itistituted,  and  sound  conclusions  deduced, 
but  not  before. 

Dr  Spurzheim  remarks,  that  *^  every  one  who  practises 
Phrenology  is  too  much  inclined  to  measure  the  different  de. 
grees  of  activity  by  the  size  alone  i"*^  this  is  a  serious  error. 
In  this  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  397,  and  in  Mr  Combers  Elements 
and  System  of  Phrenology,  the  distinction  between  power  and 
activity  of  mind  is  explained,  and  the  doctrine  laid  down,  that 
size  in  the  organs  is  an  index  of  power  alone.  Activity  is 
not  in  proportion  to  size,  and  no  external  sign  of  it  is  known. 
The  brain  may  be  moderate  in  size,  but  if  very  active,  the 
mental  faculties  may  be  highly  fertile  and  vivacious.  These 
qualities  are  frequently  mistaken  for  power,  although  they 
are  very  different  T  homas  Moore^s  brain  is  rather  below 
than  above  an  average  size,  but  its  activity  is  great ;  and  al- 
though no  one  can  dispute  that  he  is  distinguished  fat 
genius  of  a  high' order,  depending  on  activity,  and  a  parti- 
cular  combination  of  organs,  yet,  in  comparing  his  produc- 
tions with  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in  whom  great 
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activity  and  great  size  appear  to  have  been  combined,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  his  lightness  as  very  distinguishable 
from  their  strength  and  depth. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

ON  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  DIFFEEENT 
DEGREES  OF  LIBERTY  ENJOYED  BY  DIFFERENT 
NATIONS. 

PART  II. 

Ca9i9^9  qfthe  Indepekdencs  as  diHinguishedfnm  the 

Liberty  of  Nations. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  essay  I  endeavoured  to  state  and 
to  illustrate  the  general  principle,  that  nations  are  free,  or,  at 
least,  susceptible  of  freedom,  only  as  they  possess  the  requi- 
site endowment  of  the  sentiments  and  the  intellect,  and  that 
in  every  case  free  institutions  are  the  effects,  and  not  the 
causes  of  liberty. 

Without  farther  recapitulation  I  proceed  to  lay  down  the 
following  proposition,-— 7%a/  no  nation  which  has  long  been 
enslaved  cansuddenly  become free^  and  that  stich  a  phenomenon 
is  withoiit  example  in  tite  history  qfthe  world.  In  illustrat- 
ing this  proposition  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  separate  two 
things  which,  though  essentially  different,  have  often  been 
confounded,  I  mean  the  independencCj  or  freedom  from  a  fo- 
reign yoke  or  influence,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  IL 
berty  of  a  nation.  From  not  attending  to  this  distinction,  na- 
tions have  been  supposed  to  become  free  when  they  have  only 
become  independent ;  and  on  this  account  it  seems  necessary 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  investigate  the  phrenological 
causes  which  produce  the  one  and  the  other. 

The  first  requisite  then,  which  would  appear  indispensable 
to  produce  independence,  is,  a  certain  general  cerebral  size ; 
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without  a  considerable  size  in  the  brain,  a  nation  can  never 
maintain  its  independence,  but,  ceteris  paribus,  must  inevi- 
tably fall  before  a  nation  more  highly  endowed  in  this  respect. 
Hence,  though  the  relative  proportion  of  the  organs  in  the 
British  and  Hindoo  head  had  been  similar,  and  only  the 
size  been  different,  it  is  clears  on  phrenological  principles,  tliat 
the  Hindoos,   like  the  house  of  Saul,  would  have  waxed 
weaker  and  weaker,  while  the  British,  like  the  house  of  Da- 
vid, would  have  waxed  stronger  and  stronger.     The  supe- 
riority of  the  British  in  the  organs  of  sentiment  and  intellect 
has  no  doubt  accelerated  the  subjection  of  the  Hindoos ;  but 
though  their  superiority  had  been  in  size  alone,  the  result 
would  in  the  end  have  been  the  same ;  and  still  we  might  have 
witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  40,000  Europeans 
maintaining  an  easy  and  a  peaceable  sway  over  100,000,000 
of  Asiatics.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  relative,  not  absolute 
size  is  here  supposed.    The  same  Hindoos,  when  opposed  to  a 
people  not  better  endowed  in  this  respect  than  themselves, 
might  have  asserted  that  independence  which  they  were  un- 
able to  maintmn  against  the  superior  cerebral  size  of  the  Bri- 
tish.    Relative  size  then  being  supposed,  we  have  next  to  in- 
quire into  the  combination  of  the  primitive  faculties  which 
would  give  the  desire  to  possess,  and  the  capacity  to  maintain 
independence. 

Self-esteem  is,  I  apprehend,  the  chief  element  in  the  com- 
bination  which  inspires  the  love  of  independence ;  it  is  one  of 
those  faculties  which  cannot  brook  the  lordly  sway  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  it  produces  the  love  of  power,  and  therefore  it  cannot 
endure  power  in  another  when  directed  agidnst  itself;  it  na- 
turally bates  control,  and  prompts  to  resistance.  Self-^s^ 
ieenty  however,  only  gives  the  desire ;  but  to  the  actual  acqui- 
sition and  possession  of  independence,  Combativeness,  Destruc-- 
tiveness.  Firmness,  and  a  good  endowment  of  the  knowing 
faculties,  seem  to  be  necessary ;  these  faculties  being,  so  to 
speak,  the  instruments  which  Self-esteem  employs  to  obtain 
its  object*     Without  Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  an 
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adequate  endowment  of  Firmness,  a  nation  will  be  timid, 
fearful,  and  irresolute  ;  they  will  be  deficient  in  that  courage 
and  determination  which  these  faculties  inspire,  and  without 
which  they  will  oppose  a  feeble  resistance  to  an  invading 
enemy.  Individuality  and  the  other  knowing  faculties  are 
requisite  for  giving  that  power  of  observation  and  that  capa- 
dty  for  arrangement,  which  are  necessary  in  military  opera- 
tions, without  some  proficiency  in  which  a  nation  would  hold 
its  independence  by  a  very  slender  tenure. 

But  the  combination  we  have  now  been  considering  is  not, 
I  apprehend,  the  only  one  which  will  produce  independence ; 
at  least  it  is  susceptible  of  modification ;  so  that  a  nation  with 
Self-esteem  comparatively  moderate,  but  with  Love  of  Appro- 
bation decidedly  large,  will  also  seek  independence.  This 
faculty  is  of  the  same  engrossing  character  as  Self-esteem ;  and 
as  two  proud  men,  so  two  vain  men,  mutually  repel  each  other 
like  similar  poles  of  a  magnet.  This  element  of  opposition, 
which  is  common  to  both  faculties,  seems  to  be  the  principle 
which  in  both  produces  the  desire  of  independence,  and  the 
hatred  of  every  rival.  Lo^e  of  Approbation  is  but  another 
name  for  ambition,  and  the  first  object  of  an  ambitious  people 
18  to  be  independent  of  all  others,  and  to  exalt  the  glory  of 
their  own  country  beyond  that  of  every  other.  To  a  people 
so  constituted,  nothing  can  be  so  galling  as  national  servitude. 
To  be  obhged  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  to  be  denied  all  share  in  the  glory  which  results 
from  victories  and  conquests,  while  that  glory  is  usurped  by 
another,  is  to  rob  them  of  that  which  Ixme  of  Approbation 
prizes  above  life  itself,  and  must  stimulate  them  to  make  every 
effort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  thus  galls  and  afflicts  them. 
In  a  word,  let  us  only  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  French,  if 
their  beloved  France  were  converted  into  a  province  of  the 
British  empire. 

In  treating  of  the  independence  as  opposed  to  the  liberty 
of  nations,  I  must  at  present  assume,  that  while  a  full  en- 
dowment of  the  sentiments  and  intellect  is  necessary  to  the 
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tfttainment  of  the  one,  tbey  are  not  necessary  to  the  atlmn. 
ment  of  the  other,  and  therefore  I  suppose  them  in  Ae  latter 
case  to  be  possessed  only  in  a  moderate  degree.  Assaming 
this  to  be  the  fact,  the  next  circumstance  which  would  seem 
to  increase  or  retard  the  acquisition  of  independence,  is  the 
degree  in  which  a  nation  possesses  the  faculty  of  SecreHvene$8. 
It  is  essentia]  to  the  attainment  both  of  independence  and  of 
liberty,  that  the  people  should  combine.  It  is  too  evident  to 
require  illustration,  that  without  an  united  efiPort,  no  naliomd 
object  can  be  attained,  and  far  less  so  great  and  important 
an  object  as  national  independence.  But  the  power  of  com- 
bination in  a  people  where  the  sentiments  are  deficient,  is 
increased  or  diminished  according  to  their  development  of  Se-' 
creiiveness.  Large  SecretivenesSf  combined  with  deficient 
ConscienHousnesSf  naturally  inspires  distrust,  and  leads  every 
man  to  suspect  his  neighbour.  While  every  one  is  conscious 
to  himself  of  sinister  motives  and  purposes,  and  cannot 
know,  or  at  least  can  know  only  with  great  difficulty,  what  are 
the  real  objects  of  others,  suspicion  and  want  of  confidence  are 
generated,  and  the  power  of  combination  is  proportionably 
diminished.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  Secretiveness  is  mo- 
derate, and  Love  of  Approbation  large,  there  is  no  conceal- 
ment, because  the  power  to  conceal  is  deficient  Such  a 
people,  therefore,  will,  ceteris  paribus^  act  right,  because 
their  wrong  acting  will  be  immediately  discovered,  and  thus 
their  Love  of  Approbation  will,  to  a  certain  degree,  produce 
effects  similar  to  those  which  result  from  Conscientioumess. 
This  openness  of  character  is  favourable  to  a  general  union  or 
association,  not  only  because  each  knows  the  worst  of  the 
other,  but  because  the  worst  aberrations  from  right  conduct 
are  immediately  detected,  and  receive  their  punishment  in  a 
wounded  Love  of  Approbation.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
theory,  that  as  secrecy  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  general 
confederacy,  where  its  success  depends  not  on  the  union  of  a 
few,  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  so  a  large  endowment, 
of  the  faculty  of  Secretiveness  would  seem  not  only  not  to 
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be  ilisadvantageousi  but  to  be  positively  and  almost  indispen- 
sabiy  necessary.  And,  na  doubt,  this  might  be  the  case  if  the 
confederacy  were  once  fitmned ;  but  the  point  we  are  now  con- 
sidering is  not  how  the  people  are  to  act  when  once  they  are 
united,  but  how  the  union  itself  is  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
premature  to  settle  the  operations  of  a  campaign  till  the  army 
is  embodied,  or  while  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible 
to  raise  an  army  at  all.  Various,  and  perhaps  insurmount- 
able obstacles  may  arise  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  after  the  troops  are  collected,  but  still  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  requi^te  is  the  troops  themselves ;— «nd,  there- 
fore,* though  a  people  may  not  after  all  succeed  in  the  objects 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  have  united,  yet  their  actual 
utiion  is  the  first  step,  and  whatever  retards  this  first  and 
most  indispensable  movement,  must  more  than  any  thing  else 
retard  the  great  object  which  we  suppose  the  people  to  have 
in  view. 

But  though  Secreiiveness  may  thus,  according  to  the  de. 
gree  in  which  it  is  possessed,  either  hinder  or  facilitate  that 
union  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary,  the  great  springs 
to  which  I  conceive  independence  must  owe  its  rise  are 
either  Setf-esteem  or  Love  of  ApprobcfHon,  or  both-  But 
the  characteristic  nature  of  the  independence,  when  actually 
obtained,  will  be  difierent  according  as  it  springs  from  the 
one  of  these  faculties  or  the  other ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  what  these  characteristic  differences  are.  The 
people  then,  who  have  recovered  their  independence  in  con- 
sequence of  large  Self-esteem^  will  be  prone  to  internal  tur- 
bulence and  rebellion,  while  the  other  will  be  comparatively 
tame  and  submissive.  We  have  already  seen  that  Self-esteem 
naturally  hates  control,  and  that  it  cannot  endure  power  when 
directed  against  itself,  from  whatsoever  quarter  that  power 
may  come.  It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  a  less  degree 
of  oppres»on,  exercised  by  a  foreign  power,  may  excite  a  re- 
bdlion,  than  the  same  degree  exercised  by  a  sovereign  of  their 
own,  because,  in  the  former  case,  Love  of  Approbation  is 
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equally  wounded  with  Self-esteem ;  while,  in  the  latter  case. 
Love  of  Approbaiion  is  less  injured,  because  their  glory  as  a 
nation  may  remain  unimpiured.  Still,  however,  whether  the 
yoke  of  oppression  has  been  wreathed  round  their  necks 
by  a  foreign  or  domesdc  ruler,  they  will  not  tamely  sub- 
mit to  it ;  and  they  will  be  prone  to  have  recourse  to  arms  for 
revenge,  or,  at  all  events,  will  deeply  hate  the  tyranny  which 
they  may,  for  a  time,  be  compelled  to  endure.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, with  a  nation  whose  Self-esteem  is  moderate,  and  whose 
Lffoe  of  Approbation  is  large.  They  will  feel,  in  a  much  more 
imperfect  degree,  that  exercise  of  power  which  was  intoler- 
able to  the  other.  Let  their  vanity  be  gratified,  and  their 
rulers  may  trample  under  foot  every  right  and  every  privilege 
which  once  they  may  have  possessed.  They  may,  indeed, 
rise  against  a  sovereign  who  should  tarnish  the  lustre  of  their 
national  glory,  or  bring  disgrace  upon  their  arms ;  but  if  he 
maintains  these  pure  and  unsullied,  he  may  tell  them  they  are 
free,  while  at  the  same  moment  he  treats  them  as  slaves.  They 
possess  not  that  feelmg  of  personal  dignity  which  large  Self^ 
esteem  inspires,  and  which  insUnctively  repels  every  attempt 
to  debase  and  degrade  them  in  their  own  estim9,tion ;  and, 
therefore,  when  this  feeling  is  deficient,  a  people  will,  ceteris 
paribuSj  tamely  endure  a  degree  of  oppression,  which  a  na- 
tion differently  constituted  never  would  submit  to.  I  may 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  French  and  English  character.  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  recognised  the  difference  between  the  two  nar- 
tions  in  this  respect,  and  has  beautifully  pourtrayed  the  na- 
tural language  of  Self-esteem^  when,  in  answer  to  the  demand 
*  of  the  dauphin  of  France,— 

^'  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent }" 

Sir  William  Lucy  replies,— 

**  Submission^  Dauphin !  'tis  a  mere  French  word; 
*'  We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means." 

I  have  so  often,  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  stated,  at 
least  in  general  terms,  the  combination  of  the  primitive  facul- 
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ties,  which  I  coDc^ve  to  be  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
liberty,  and  further,  why  it  is  that  that  combination  is  ne- 
cessary, that  I  shall  now  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the 
faculties  of  which  the  combination  is  made  up.  And,  in  the 
first  place,  all  those  faculties  which  we  have  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  acquisition  of  independence,  are  all  necessary 
to  the  acquisition  of  liberty,  and  I  need  not,  therefore,  re- 
peat them.  But  as  we  excluded  from  that  combination  all 
the  higher  sentiments,  and  only  supposed  the  presence  of  the 
lower  sentiments  and  propensities,  which  produce  a  selfish  as 
opposed  to  a  generous  and  didnterested  character,  and  as  a 
generous  and  disinterested  regard  to  the  public  weal  is  im- 
plied in  the  very  supposition  of  liberty,  we  must  add,  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  attainment  of  it,  all  the  higher  sentiments, 
and  particularly  those  of  Conscientiousness  and  Benevolence* 
When  along  with  these  there  is  also  an  ample  endowment  of 
Comparison  and  dausciliiy^  together  with  a  full  endowment 
of  Cautiousness  and  SecretivenesSf  a  nation  may  then  be  said 
to'be  possessed  of  the  whole  natural  elements  which  fit  them 
both  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  liberty.  And,  in- 
deed, we  may  go  farther,  and  assert,  that,  in  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  this  noblest  of  human  objects,  there  is  scope  af- 
forded for  the  exercise  of  every  faculty  of  the  mind  of  man. 
If,  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  works  of  genius,  which  a 
Milton  or  a  Shakspeare  have  transmitted  to  their  admiring 
countrymen,  we  perceive  traces  of  an  ample  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  of  our  common  nature,  it  is  not  surely  too  much  to 
assume,  that  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  and  arduous 
work  of  liberty,  the  whole  propensities,  sentiments,  and  intel- 
lect, should  be  required  to  exert  their  combined  and  harmo- 
nious operation. 

In  comparing,  then,  independence  with  liberty,  we  may 
safely  predicate,  that  a  people,  with  a  development  suscep- 
tible of  liberty,  will  more  certainly  succeed  in  obtaining  it, 
than  a  nation,  with  a  development  capable  of  obtaining  inde- 
pendence, will  succeed  in  acquiring  that  independence.  In 
the  first  case  there  is  a  union  and  a  combination  of  the  whole 
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three  orders  of  faculties,  (and  *<  a  threefold  cord  is  not  quick* 
«  ly  broken,^)  while  ia  the  latter  case  we  only  supposed  the 
existence  of  the  lower  propensities  with  the  sentiments  of 
Self-esteem  and  Ltyve  of  Approbation'  In  tnidi,  when  all  the 
three  orders  of  faculties  are  combined  in  the  attainment  of  one 
great  object,  there  is  a  power  and  a  force  Which  isirreastible, 
which  will  rise  superior  to  all  circumstances  and  opposition ; 
and,  therefore,  a  nation  capable  of  freedom  will  be  free,  un- 
less the  opposing  physical  force  is  absolutely  overwhelming. 
Circumstances  exert  a  feeble  influence  in  the  one  case,  while 
they  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  other,  and  they  assert 
this  influence  in  the  last  case  because  the  uniting  or  com- 
bining principle  is  weak.  Where  Benevolence  and  Coffu» 
scientiousness  are  deficnent,  the  people  have  an  intonal 
feeling  of  mutual  distrust  and  want  of  confidence.  They 
maybe  all  suffering  oppression;  but  each  conscious  of  his 
own  selfishness,  and  fearing  lest  the  power  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  confided  to  those  who  would  free  them  from  this  op* 
pression,  may  m  all  probability  be  abused,  and  finally  turned 
against  themselves, 

*'  It  makes  them  rather  bear  those  ills  they  have, 
'*  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of, — 
"  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  them  all." 

The  circumstances  which  may  give  occasion  to  the  asser- 
tion of  independence  are  as  various  as  the  varying  events  of 
human  life.  Some  new  or  extraordinary  act  of  oppression 
may  rouse  the  people  to  revenge,  or  the  sufferings  induced 
by  some  great  and  sudden  natural  calamity  may  so  irritate 
their  minds,  that  they  may  suddenly  break  their  bonds,  and 
inflict  exemplary  vengeance  on  their  rulers  and  oppressors. 
The  circumstance,  however,  which  would  most  of  all  appear 
influential,  would  be  the  rise  of  some  individual  with  a  large 
cerebral  endowment  indicating  great  force  of  character,  and 
who,  availing  himself  of  the  national  calamities,  might,  &om 
his  own  native  energy  of  mind,  influence  and  command 
and  call  forth  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  thus,  as 
Bruce  did  at  Bannockbnm,  establish  their  independence  in 
a  day.    But  though  it  may  thus  be  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
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tain,  in  every  caae,  the  causes  which  lead  to  independence, 
because  there  is  greater  scope  afforded  to  the  e£Pects  of  modi- 
fjing  drcuinstaaces,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  nature  is  le;as 
constant  and  regular  in  her  operations,  than  in  the  case  of  a 
naticxi  stru^ling  for  its  liberties,  though  in  the  one  case  we 
are  less  able,  because  less  informed,  to  predicate  the  result 
than  in  the  other.  What  is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  na- 
tions. We  require  to  know  very  little  of  modifying  circum- 
stances in  predicating  what  would  be  the  manifestations  from 
the  development  of  a  Bellingham  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 

a  development  like  that  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr  M on  the  other ; 

while,  with  regard  to  a  third  class,  where  the  propensities, 
sentiments,  and  intellect  are  more  in  equUibriOf  we  could  not 
venture  a  step  without  the  fullest  information  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  modifying  causes  to  which  the  individual  had 
been  exposed. 

Though  a  people,  therefore,  may  be  capable  of  indepen- 
dence, they  will  not  necessarily  attain  it  as  a  nation  capable 
of  liberty  will  attain  freedom.  The  former  being  thus  power- 
fully influenced  by  drcumstances,  when  these  become  favour- 
able, they  may  suddenly  become  independent,  while  no  na- 
tion will  or  can  suddenly  become  free.  If  they  have  the 
power  and  the  capacity  of  being  free,  why  were  they  not  free 
before,  if  mere  circumstances  oppose  but  a  feeble  resistance 
to  their  being  so  ?  We  may  fix  a  year  or  a  day  in  which  it 
may  be  said  of  a  people,  that  they  became  independent ;  but 
we  never  can  say  of  liberty  that  the  people  were  slaves  yes- 
terday, and  that  they  are  free  to-day.  In  short,  We  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  freedom  is  of  slow,  and  silent,  and  gradual 
growth.  It  must  pass  through  the  successive  stages  of  infan- 
cy and  youth  ere  it  reaches  the  maturity  of  manhood,  and 
long  before  the  people  have,  so  to  speak,  committed  the  first 
overt  act  of  freedom  in  the  establishment  of  free  institutions, 
there  has  been  a  silent,  and  perhaps  unnoticed  progress 
which,  though  unseen,  has  been,  felt,  and  the  last  step  is  only 
the  termination  of  a  journey  which  commenced  at  a  period 
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which  is  now  unknown,  and  has  continued  to  advance  during^ 
the^lapse  of  ages  and  of  centuries.  I  know  of  no  reign  in 
the  history  of  England  in  which  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
people  of  England  became  free,  and  before  the  commence- 
ment of  which  they  were  not  free.  And  what  is  thus  true  of 
England,  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  be  true  of  every  other 
nation  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  they  are  free. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  these  remarks 
are  well  founded,  how  impressive  is  the  lesson  which  they 
teach  !  How  surely  is  liberty  and  every  other  blessing  to  be 
found  in  the  path  of  virtue  !  It  is  not  merely  to  be  found ; 
virtue  will  ensure  and  even  command  success ;  and  wo  to 
those  who  encounter  the  fearful  odds  which  a  nation  capable 
of  freedom  can  bring  against  those  who  should  attempt  to 
rob  them  of  it !  Even  though  deficient,  as  compared  with 
their  enemies,  in  the  mere  animal  propensities  of  Combative- 
ness  and  Destructiveness,  nay,  though  they  should  even  be 
defident  in  general  cerebral  size,  there  is  yet  a  power  in  the 
sentiments  and  intellect  which  is  truly  irresistible,  before  which 
all  opposition  must  wither  and  fade  away,  and  which  will  fin- 
ally enable  them  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle  which  is  not 
absolutely  and  positively  insurmountable.  But  a  people  mere- 
ly fighting  for  their  independence  have  no  such  certainty 
of  success.  The  attacking  and  reusting  forces  are,  so  to  speak, 
equal.  It  is  the  ComboHveness^  DestrucHvenesSf  Acquisitive- 
ness f  Se^esUemf  and  Love  of  Approbation^  of  the  invaders  ar- 
rayed against  the  same  combination  of  faculties  in  the  invaded ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  latter  may  fight  under  the  addition. 
al  influence  of  AmativenesSy  PhUoprogenitiveness^  and  Adhe- 
sivetiesSf  from  which  spring  the  social  afiections,  and  the  amor 
fOiricBy  yet  even  this  increased  strength  is  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  propensities 
and  sentiments  in  the  invaders,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  being  the  attacking  and  not  the  defending  army. 
There  is  an  additional  confidence  and  impetus  thus  given, 
and  which  more  than  any  thing  else  was  the  cause  of  the  vie- 
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lories  of  Pbarsalia  and  Philippi.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a 
war  between  the  propen^ties,  that  the  event  is  more  or  less  , 
uncertain,  and  in  which  fortune  seems  to  suspend  aloft  her 
doubtful  scales ;  but  her  power  and  her  influence  cease  when 
the  propensities  are  arrayed  agunst  the  sentiments  and  the 
intellect.  There  are  no  chances  in  this  war.  A  nation 
fighting  for  independence  may  be  conquered ;  but  a  people 
struggling  for  their  Uberty,  though  they  be  exterminated, 
never  can  be  subdued.  The  loss  of  independence,  as  it 
lacerates  Self-esteem  and  lAwe  of  Approbation^  will  he  fdt^ 
and  exactly  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed will  it  be  severely  felt ;  still  it  is  a  loss  which  may  be 
borne ;  but  the  loss  of  liberty  lacerates  every  feeling  of  the 
'soul.  To  those  who  have  once  tasted  of  its  sweets,  and  who 
know  how  to  value  them,  the  loss  of  liberty  is  the  loss  of 
every  thing  which  makes  life  valuable,  and  death  is  then  wel- 
comed, not  as  a  foe,  but  as  a  friend. 

In  proceeding  to  the  illustration  of  the  principles  which  I 
have  thus  imperfectly  endeavoured  to  state  and  to  expliun,  I 
feel  oppressed  by  the  number  of  the  examples  which  might 
be  adduced  to  establish  them ;  for  I  might  appeal  to  the  whole 
range  of  history  for  thw  truth.  My  selections,  therefore, 
must  be  few,  and  ihe  statement  of  them  brief.  The  first 
dass  of  cases,  then,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  advert,  are  those 
in  r^ard  to  which  it  may  be  said  of  a  people  that  they  are 
independent,  but  not  free ;  and  the  first  attack,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  which  I  make  agunst  the  liberties  of  nations, 
is  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  freedom  in  any  one  of  all  the 
states  or  kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world.  We  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  boasted  liberties  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  that,  if  we 
can  prove  that  they  had  no  just  pretensions  to  freedom,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  assume  the  non-existence  of  liberty  in 
every  other. 

If  Conscienthusness  and  Benevolence  are  essential  to  the 

« 

acquitttion  and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  it  should  seem  no  difiU 
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cult  malter  to  provtf,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  emi- 
nentlj  deficient  in  the  possession  of  these  faculties,  and  of 
consequence  incapable  of  freedom.    No  one,  I  think,  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  an  unvarnished  history  of  these  nations, 
without  that  deep  depression  which  the  record  of  their  crimes 
and  their  atrocities  must  produce  upon  his  mind,  while  he  has 
searched  in  viun  for  almost  a  angle  trace  of  justice  or  of  be- 
nevolenee.     For  mjself  I  have  often  experienced  a  d^^ee  ci 
pun  and  oppression  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  history,  from 
which  I  was  glad  to  escape  by  endeavouring  to  forget  that  such 
things  were.    There  are  indeed  bright  examples  of  patriotism 
and  self-devotion,  and  there  are  those  noble  deeds  of  arms 
which  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  names  of  Mara- 
thon and  Platea;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  all  and  every 
one  of  these  may  not  be  referred  to  a  highly-excited  Love  qf 
Approbation  and  Setf-esteeem,  or  that  these  faculties  may 
not  have  nerved  the  arms  which  wrought  those  deeds  which 
we  admire.    Phrenology  teaches  us,  that  all  these  manifesta- 
Horn  can  be  exhibited  without  implying,  at  the  same  time, 
the  predominance  of  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness ;  and 
if  these  higher  sentiments  were  in  reality  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  their  brightest 
examples  of  patriotism  and  valour  must  be  stripped  of  more 
than  half  their  glory,  and  they  must  consent  to  take  their 
rank  only  as  a  more  dignified  class  of  banditti,  because,  ex- 
hibiting on  a  greater  scale  those  virtues,  if  such  they  can  be 
called,  which  have  often  equally  distinguished  these  enemies 
of  established  government  and  social  order. 

Banning  with  the  Greeks,  and  selecting  the  Athenians 
as,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  afibrding  the  best  specimen  of  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  that  distinguished  people,  let  us  inquire 
into  the  foundation  of  these  eulogiums  on  their  liberty  which 
have  passed  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  existence 
of  which,  it  would  seem,  we  are  as  little  entitled  to  question 
as  were  the  schoolmen  to  deny  the  truth  or  the  authority  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  es- 
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tablish,  by  a  full  induction  of  facts,  that  tj^e  Athenians  were 
not  free,  because  that  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  their 
country ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  this  to  be  necessary.  There 
are  traits  in  the  character  of  a  people  equally  as  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual,  which  can  leave  us  at  no  loss  to  deter- 
mine  what  that  character  truly  is.     Without  inquiring  then 

into  the  accusation  brought  against  them  by  Mr  Mitford,-— 
''  that  the  security  af  property  in  Athens  was  less  than  in  the  most 
"  arbitrary  of  the  oriental  governments^"  or  ask  with  Isocrates 
and  Xenophon,  ^'  how  it  was  possible  that  such  wretches,  (that  is 
''  the  term^)  should  administer  public  affairs  with  wisdom/'  *'  while 
"  he  who  could  best  flatter  and  deceive  them  obtained  most  of  their 
confidence,  and  that  with  such  qualifications  the  turbulent^  licen- 
tious, and  dissolute^  in  a  word,  the  orator  who  most  resembled 
**  his  audience,  commonly  prevailed  in  the  assembly  ?"    Nor  shall 

we  advert  to  the  dreadful  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Scioneans 
and  Melians,  where  all  the  males  above  the  age  of  puberty 
were  inhumanly  massacred,  and  the  women  and  children 
dragged  into  perpetual  servitude.  I  shall  pass  from  the  con- 
sideration  of  all  these,  and  confine  myself  to  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  treatment  which  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens  of 
Athens  received  at  the  hands  of  their  ungrateful  countrymen, 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  a  degree  of  injustice  and  tyranny  which 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled  by  the  most  arbitrary 
despot. 

Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  was  falsely  accused  of 
being  corrupted  by  a  Persian  bribe,  was  ^ned  in  the  sum  of 
fifty  talents,  which,  being  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  soon  died  of  his  wounds.  Cimon,  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  her  generals,  was  banished.  Alcibiades,  after  a 
series  of  the  most  splendid  victories,  was  accused  and  dis- 
graced ;  **  and  the  same  man,'*^  observes  Dr  Gillies,  ^^  ^hom,  a 

few  months  before,  they  found  it  impossible  sufficiently  to  reward, 
was  actually  exposed  to  the  rage  of  disappointment  and  the  fury 
of  revenge."     Ihemistocles,  the  greatest  of  the  naval  commanders 

of  Athens,  and  who  annihilated  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis, 

was,  under  the  influence  of  Spartan  bribery  and  intrigues, 

accused,  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  died  in 
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Ferides,  the  greatest  of  her  statesmen,  and  one  of  the 
most  generous  of  her  patriots,  escaped  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty from  the  rage  of  popular  frenzy.    Timotheus  and  Iphi- 
crates  were  both  tried  capitally,  and  though  they  were  saved 
from  death  by  an  expedient  employed  by  the  former,  a  fine 
was  imposed,  which  no  Athenian  citizen  in  that  age  was  in  a 
condition  to  pay;  <<  a  seyerity,^  observes  the  historian,  <<  which 
<<  drove  into  banishment  those  able  and  illustrious  command- 
^^  ers."*^    Xenophon,  not  more  distinguished  for  his  military 
talents  and  successes,  than  for  the  ^' undeviating  virtue,^ 
*^  erect  probity,^  and  ^<  diffusive  benevolence,"  which  charac 
terizes  the  scholar,  who  most  of  all  resembled  his  great  mas- 
ter Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  and  '<  was  com- 
^<  pelled,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  corrupt 
*^  and  licentious  [city  of  Corinth.'*^    Demosthenes,  whose  un- 
rivalled powers  were,  during  his  whole  life,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  shared  the  same  fate.    And  Socrates 
was  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  was  the 
greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity.    Though  the  death  of  Socrates  must  be 
considered  as  the  consummation  of  their  iniquity,  while  it 
stamps  with  indelible  disgrace  the  people  who  were  guilty  of 
it,  and  far  exceeds  in  atrocity  their  conduct  to  Aristides,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the  causes,  and  to  the  law, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  who  was  sumamed,  by  way  of 
eminence,  <Hhe  Just,"  was  bani9hed  from  his  country.     I 
observe  then,  that  the  very  appellation  which  thus  distin- 
guished Aristides  is  to  my  mind  the  strongest  evidence  which 
could  be  adduced  of  the  deficient  Conscientiousness  of  the 
Athenians.     Appellations  of  distinction  are  confessedly  given, 
because  the  distinctive  quality  is  of  rare  and  uncommon  occur- 
rence.    We  speak  of  the  strength  of  a  Samson  only  because 
he  was  unequalled  in  the  possession  of  his  extraordinary 
powers ;  for  if  all  the  human  race  had  been  equally  difitin- 
guished,  his  name  had  never  been  transmitted  to  posteraty 
And  if  the  Athenians  had  been  as  remarkable  for  their  jus- 
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tice  a8ibi^thfir/Q0iurage,^e  woul4  never  ImvelMarcbtbr  AtisL 

tides,  or  at  least  hisoame  would  noli'faave  been  <assa(aated 

with  the 'epithet -of- Just,  for  the  same  reason' that  we  hear 

of  none  of  the  Athenian.  <generals  who  were  surnamed.  the 

*^  Brave/^    I  am  pecsuaded  there  are  at  this  moment  hun*- 

dreds  and  thousands  of  <the  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  ment  ' 

equally  with -Aristides  this  honourable 'title,  but  who  do  not 

on  thi^>acGount  receive  it|  because,  happily  with  us,  Couaciem- 

Hoitsnese  is  mot  of  such  rare  ooeurrence  as  at  Athens ;— or,  if 

this  statement  shoald'be  disputed|.I  am: sure,  at  all  events^ 

that  in  this  country  no  one. would  be  punished  for  his  justice ; 

for  i^  is  ifae  eternal  disgrace  of  ^e  Athenians  that  they 

baniabed  Aristides  for  himjusim  ,  as  they  pub  to  death  So. 

crates  for  his  virHte.  ^^  At  Athens,^  says  Dr  Gillies,  <<  even 
^*  yirtae  was  proscribed  when  it  seemed  to  endanc^er  the  public  free>- 
'^  dbm  ;  and  only  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon^  id  which 
"  ht  had  displayed'  equal  Valoiu'  add  wisdom,  Artistides,  the  justest 
"  and  most  respectable  of  the  Greeks,  became  the  victim  of  popular 
**  jealousy, — an  example  of  cruel  rigour  which  will  for  ever  brand 
''  the  spirit  of  democratical  policy." 

And  what  then  are  we  to  think  of  that  freedom,  the  preser- 
vation  of  which  required,  or  was  thought  to  require,  the  pro* 
scription  even  of  virtue  itself?  Or  how  can  that  people  be  called 
free,  who,  almost  without  exception,  successively  doomed  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  their  citizens  to  disgrace,  to  banish- 
ment, and  to  death  ?     Ingratitude  implies  the  absence  of 
Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness ;  and  we  have  proved  that 
the  Athenians  were  eminentiy  ungrateful.     Is  it  any  answer 
to  this  accusation,  or  is  it  any  defence  of  these  atrocities,  that 
they  were  the  acts  of  the  people  at  large,  and  not  of  a  single 
individual,  to  whom  we  gratuitously  give  the  name  of  despot, 
as  if  despotism  ceased  to  be  such,  because,  by  an  arithmetical 
process,  we  have  obtmned  six  thousand  despots  instead  of 
one  ?     But  if  the  sentences  thus  passed  on  Aristides  and  his 
illustrious  countrymen  were  unjust,  so  was  the  law  itself  un- 
der which  they  were  condemned.    That  law,  entitled  the  Os- 
tradsm,  from  the  shells  on  which  the  votes  were  marked,  en- 
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titled  the  majority  of  the  Athenian  assembly  to  expel  any 
citizen,  however  inoffensive  or  meritorious  had  beeki  his  past 
conduct,  who,  in  their  opinion,  by  his  present  power  and 
greatness,  seemed  capable  of  disturbing  the  equality  of  re- 
publican government.    No  trial  was  permitted  to  the  accused, 
'  -—no  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  prove  his  innocence, — 
that  very  innocence  was  his  crime,— the  respect  paid  to  his 
virtues  and  his  talents  rendered  him  the  enemy  of  his  country, 
and  the  conservation  of  freedom  required  the  banishment  of 
virtue.     It  is  no  answer  to  maintain,  that  this  was  only  the 
abuse  of  a  law  intended  primarily  to  prevent  any  person  from 
attaining  unlawful  authority.    A  law  which  condemns  a  man 
while  absent  and  unheard,  which  does  not  bring  his  accusers 
face  to  face,  where  the  greatest  integrity  was  no  defence,  be- 
cause it  could  neither  be  pleaded  nor  proved,  is  a  law  which 
is  rotten  at  its  very  core,  and  would  not  exist  for  an  hour 
among  a  people  who  deserved  to  be  called  free.     If  it  is  stiU 
said,  that  some  law  was  necessary  to  restrain  the  overgrown 
influence  of  some  ambitious  citizen,  because  the  power  in- 
trusted to  him  was  liable  to  be  turned  agiunst  the  liberties  of 
the  commonwealth,  wemay  ask,  why  it  is  that  no  such  dan- 
gers are  ever  apprehended  by  us  ?    Why  is  it  that  our  Marl- 
boroughs,  our  Nelsons,  or  our  Wellingtons,  never  harbour 
for  a  moment  the  idea  of  attacking  the  liberties  of  England  ? 
but  for  this,  that  in  the  instant  in  which  they  attempted  it, 
they,  who  were  before  the  idols  of  their  soldiers,  would  be- 
come the  objects  of  their  execration,  and  not  a  man  would  be 
found  to  join  the  standard  of  the  traitor  to  his  country.    Nor 
could  the  idea  of  enslaving  his  country  have  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  an  Athenian  general,  had  he  not  been  assured 
that  he  could  have  turned  the  arms  of  one  part  of  the  citizens 
agiunst  the  rest,  and  thus  virtually  induce  the  Athenians  to 
enslave  themselves.     The  British  freeman  never  sinks  the 
duzen  in  the  soldier ;  but  this  is  a  distinction  which  Athenian 
patriotism  did  not  always  recognise.    And  does  not  this  prove 
either  that  thev  were  not  free,  or  that  their  freedom  was  held 
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by  so  slight  a  tenure,  that  an  unjust  law  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent one  half  of  the  citizens  from  tyrannizing  over  the  other  ? 
The  Athenians  were  jealous  of  their  independence,  {Sldf~ 
esteem  large,)  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals ;  but  if  the 
distinction  we  have  attempted  to  draw  between  independence 
and  liberty  be  well  founded,  they  were  not  on  that  account 
free, — their  liberty  was  licentiousness.  It  was  liberty  to  the 
lower  propensities,  and  to  these  alone,  but  the  worst  of  ty- 
ranny over  all  the  higher  sentiments. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  some  comments  on  that  part  of  their 
legislative  proceedings,  by  which  he  who  ^^  preferred  any  law 

contrary  to  the  former  laws^  was  punished  with  a  fine  according 
to  his  offeDoe>  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  under  the  penalty  of 
infamy,  and  which  last  punishment  was  immediately  inflicted 
upon  those  who  had  been  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence^  and  who 
"  were  on  that  account  ever  after  excluded  from  all  public  assem- 
"  blies."  In  reference  to  this  law,  Dr  Potter  remarKs,  that  "  no 
man,  without  a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  former  laws,  durst  presume  to  propose  a  new  one,  the 
danger  being  very  great,  if  it  suited  not  with  the  customs  and  in- 
'*  clinations  of  the  people."    But  I  hasten  to  conclude  my  remarks 

on  the  Athenians,  by  observing,  that  their  history,  like  that 
of  the  Jews,*  presents  the  same  alternate  loss  and  recovery  of 
independence  ]i¥hich  we  predicated  to  be  the  characteristic  of 
independence  as  opposed  to  liberty.     Thus  the  Athenians  re- 
covered their  liberties,  to  use  this  word  in  its  common  accep- 
tation, under  their  wise  lawgiver,  Solon,  only  immediately  to 
lose  them  by  the  usurpation-|-  of  Pisistratus.     The  sovereign 
power  was  peacefully  transmitted  by  him  to  his  sons,  Hippar- 
chus  and  Hippias ;  but,  provoked  by  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
.  sion  of  the  latter,  the  Athenians  again  recovered  their.privileges 
by  means  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.   At  a  subsequent 
period,  their  government  was  again  changed,  and  the  supreme 
power  lodged  in  a  council  of  400.     From  their  tyranny  they 


*  I  ha?e  been  obliged  to  omit  that  part  of  the  original  essay,  which  treats  of 
the  Jews. 

-f  I  use  this  term  in  its  popular  meaning  :<^wa  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  hiquire,  whether  the  assumption  of  the  supreme  power  by  the  PisistratidsB 
was  Dot'&Tourable  to  the  liberty  of  the  Athenians. 
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were  delivered  by  Alcibiades,  and  democracy  restored^  Subdu- 
ed by*  the  LacedemDniaBs^  tkough  thagoverament  still  remain- 
ed in  thefaaads  of  .the  Athenians,  it  was  inould«d  into  a  system 
of  the  most  complete  oligarchy,  which  soon  acquired  the  well- 
known  (title  of  Ftbe  IFhirty  Tyrants.    Under  them  we^are  told 

'^eTer^jform  of  justice  was  by  degrees  trampled  upoB;aiid  they 
"  proceeded^  to  ex^rpse  a  f  eii^ral  proscription  against  the  iimoo^iit 
'^  and  the  guilty,"  till,  defeated  by  Tlirasytulus,  the  Athenians  were 

once  more  restored  to  their  liberty,  of  which  the  first  use  that 
was  made  was  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Socrates. 
Then  followed  their  subjection  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  They 
enjoyed  a  short  respite  under  the  Achaean  league,  till  at  last 
they  were  swallowed  up  by  that  alUdevouring  people,  the 
Romans. 

Whence  then,  it  may  be  asked,  the  admiration  of  posterity 
for  the.Greeksy  and  what  are  those  qualities  which  raised  the 
inhabitants  of  a  little  peninsula  to  so  commanding  an  emi- 
nence amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity  P  The  answer,  on 
phrenological  principles,  is,  I  apprehend,  not  difficult  We 
baxre.no  occasion  to  dispute  the  possession  by  the  Greeks'  of 
a  «higb  inteUectual  endowment.-^ We  have  seen  that  they 
must  have. possessed  a  large  share  of  the  propensities  and 
lower  sentiments,  and  if  to  this  combination  we  add  large 
/i&ii2%,  and  general  cerebral  size^  these  will  be  sufficient 
to  explain  I  all  the  phenomena,  without  supposing  the  pre- 
sence of  Qonsdentioumiees  and  Benevolence,  Their  general 
cerebral  size  would  enable  them  to  cope  with'  and  subdue 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  Persians,  and  give  them  that 
fiNToe  and  energy  of  character  which  are  the  result  of  size  in 
the  combination  we  have  supposed— -Ci>n^^rtK^o«7ietf«,  Secre- 
iiveneeSy  Imitation^  Form^  Locality^  Size,  Colour,  and  the 
other  knowing  faculties, with  Ideality^  ComparisonyBXiiL  Caueo- 
lity,  would  account  for  their  matchless  achievements  in  sculp- 
ture, poetry,  and  painting— But  when  the  higher  sentiments 
are  deficient,  the  intellect  then  becomes  the  servant  of  the  pro- 
pen^ties ;  and  I  apprehend  that  the  arts  in  Greece  ministered 
much  more  to  their  gratification  than  to  that  of  the  higher 
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sentiments.  While  the  noble  objiect  of  Paradise  Lost  is  <<  to 
▼indicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,^  the  ignotte  subject^  of 
the  Iliad  is  the  lage'of  Achilles,— Fif9i€ration  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  one»  DegtrucHveness  that  of  the  other.  The 
time  is  not  yet  fully  arrived,  but  I  trust  it  is  fast  approaching, 
when  we  shall  cease  to  call  that  great  which  is  not  also  good. 

The  Romans,   while  they  were  perhaps  inferior  to  the 
Greeks  in  that  combination  of  faculties  which  produce  a  taste 
for,  and  a  capacity  to  excel  in,  the  fine  arts,  were,  I  should  ima- 
^ne,  decidedly  their  superiors  in  genoral  cerebral  size.    It  is  to 
this  circumstance,  joined  to  a  large  endowment  of  Firmness^ 
that  I  am  disposed  to  refer  that  marked  superiority  over  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  for  which  the  Romans  were  so  remark- 
able, and  in  consequence  of  which  they  attained  to  universal 
em|nre.  Many  of  their  enemies  were  distinguished  in  the  high- 
est degree  for  courage  and  valour ;  and  nothing,  I  apprehend, 
but  great  general  size  could  have  enabled  the  Romans  to  lay 
prostrate  the  world  at  their  feet.    Thb  is  an  inquiry,  however, 
somewhat  foreign  to  our  purpose.    It  will  indeed  account  for 
that  eminent  degree  of  independence,  which  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  they  enjoyed  as  a  nation.    But  we  have  seen 
that  independence  is  not  liberty ;  and  the  question  recurs,  were 
they  also  free  ?    I  trust  that  a  very  few  observations  on  the 
Roman  character  and  history  will  enable  us  to  answer  this 
query  in  the  negative,     tn  an  early  part  of  the  former  paper, 
I  hinted  at  several  laws  and  usages  which  were  inconnstent 
with  the  free  exercise  of  many  of  the  primitive  faculties,  such 
as  the  restraints  on  marriage,  the  prohibition  on  the  plebeians 
£rom  aspiring  to  places  of  trust,  the  agrarian  law,  &c. ;  but 
no  one  can  have  read  the  history  of  Rome  with  any  degree 
of  attention,  who  has  not  perceived  that  the  whole  struggles 
between  the  patridans  and  plebeians,  (and  except  their  foreign 
wars,  of  what  else  is  their  history  composed?)  which  for 
centuries  agitated  the  Roman  commonwealth,  were  struggles 
not  for  lib(»rty,  but  for  power.    We  see  abundant  manifesta- 
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tions  of  Se^Esteem  and  Lcwe  f^  JpprtAaHon^  but  we  aearek 
in  vain  for  almoet  a  single  trace  of  Bm^evolence  and  Conma^ 
tioutness.     Which  ever  party  had  the  a&cendency,  whether 
patricians  or  pleb^ans,  hastened  to  ^gnahze  that  ascendency 
by  the  violation  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  meaccy. 
If  ever  a  people  merited  the  appellation  of  turbulent,  k  waa 
the  Romans.    War  was  necessary  to  their  very  existence;  fcr 
external  peace  was  the  ugnal  for  internal  tumults,  which 
preyed  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  state,  and  threatened  its 
utter  extinction.    The  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  only  once 
during  eight  centuries ;  and  when  we  find  a  people  systemati* 
oally  neglecting  and  despising  the  arts  of  peace,  adopting 
and  acting  on  that  detestable  maxim,  parcere  stUgectis  ei  de~ 
bdlare  auperbos^^'^  maxim,  the  true  meaning  of  which  was  to 
tyrannise  over  the  weak,  and  to  crush  all  others  whom  they 
were  pleased  to  call  their  enemies,— we  may  be  at  no  lossto  re* 
fer  such  conduct  to  an  overweening  selfishness,  and  to  predicate 
almost  the  utter  want  of  Conmentumsfuaa  and  Benevdence. 
A  free  people  are  naturally  a  peaceful  people.     That  Con* 
adentiousneas  which  leads  them  to  respect  the  rights  of  each 
other,  leads  them  also  to  respect  the  rights  of  foreign  nations, 
and  the  maxim  debeUare  auperboa^  or  the  ddenda  eat  CarthagOy 
would  have  no  place  or  influence  in  their  counsels.    Mutatis 
muiandia^  the  story  of  the  Athenians  is  the  story  of  the  Ro. 
mans.     They  were  proud,  cruel,  and  vindictive ;  and  if.  ever  a 
temple  ought  to  have  been  reared  and  consecrated  to  injustice, 
its  local  habitation  should  have  been  Rome.    Almost  without 
a  single  exception,  the  people  were  betrayed  by  those  in  whom 
they  trusted.     The  lives  of  the  citizens  were  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  consuls,  the  dictators,  the  praetors,  and  the  tri- 
bunes.    The  senate  arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  power 
of  taxation ;  and  we  in  this  country,  at  least,  would  consider 
this  circumstance  alone  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  our  liber* 
ties.   Even  the  tribunes  diosen  by  the  people  from  amongst 
themselves,  and  whose  persons  were  declared  inviolable,  only 
that  they  might  the  more  effectually  defend  their  rights. 
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duHBwfully  deserted  them.  Their  power  was  employed  in  pro- 
euriag  their  own  admission  into  the  consulship,  the  pr»tor« 
ship^  the  priesthood,  and  the  other  offices  of  the  executive 
power,  which  it  was  their  province  to  control,  but  never  to 
share ;  and  when  their  object  was  attained,  the  interests  of 
the  people  were  neglected  and  forgotten.  And  as  at  Athens, 
so  in  Rome,  the  only  true  patriots,  such  as  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, Caius  Gracchus,  and  Fulvius,  who  laboured  in  earnest 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  constantly  perished  in  the  attempt. 
The  predominance  of  the  lower  sentiments  and  propensities 
naturally  or  necessarily  leads  to  tumults,  rebellion,  and  an- 
archy, and  these  as  naturally  or  as  necessarily  lead  to  the 
subjection  of  a  people  to  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  enemy,  in 
general  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  to  the  establishment  <^ 
a  military  despotism.'  It  is  absurd  to  ascribe  the  overthrow  of 
the  republican  government  to  Csesar,  or  to  trace  the  causes  of 
that  overthrow  to  the  example  afforded  to  him  by  the  success- 
ful usurpation,  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla.  These  might  be 
the  proximate,  but  assuredly  they  were  not  the  real  or  the 
remote  causes.  These  had  been  operating  for  centuries  ;•— 
they  may  be  said  to  have  coasted  with  the  very  existence 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  only  required  the  operadon  of 
cbcumstances  to  produce  their  necessary  effects.  The  selfish 
principle  was  as  truly  manifested  in  the  austerity  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  as  in  the  profligacy  of  their  degenerate  descend- 
ants. The  eternal  laws  of  justice  were  equally  violated  by 
both,  though  in  the  one  case  they  were  violated  for  the  pub- 
lic, in  the  other  for  individual,  interest  The  seeds  of  decay 
and  dissolution  were  sown  when  the  foundations  of  the 
<*  Eternal  City^  were  laid.  They  were  watered  with  the 
Uood  of  the  brother  of  its  founder.  From  this,  streams  con- 
tinued to  flow  as  from  a  fountain,  till  tKe  awful  proscriptions 
of  Marius,  Sylla,  Csnar,  Antony,  and  Augustus,  swelled  the 
still-increasing  stream  into  literal  torrents  of  the  best  blood  ci 
Rome.  But  these  celebrated  leaders  were  nothing  without 
the  armies  which  they  led ;  and  these  armies  were  composed, 
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Bot  of  barbarians,  but  of  Romans.    It  was  the  Bomans  wlio 
eaalaYed  the  Bomans;  who  were  themsdves  first  endavvd 
by  the.  propen^des  leading  the  sentiments  and  intellect  cap- 
tive at'  their  will.    They  were  not  first  oorrupted  by  Ciesar ;  he 
found  them  a  corrupted  pec^le,  and  only  gave  a  new  direc 
tion  to  that  depravity  in  favour  of  his  own  personal  aggran« 
disemeiKL    They  surrendered  their  independence  to  C«sai^ 
only  to  increase  their  power  of  tyrannizing  over  each  other. 
When  they  finished  their  guilty  career  by  enslaving  the  woiid, 
--»when  they  had  now  no  foreign  enemies  in  whose  subjection 
they  might  gratify  their  inordinate  Se^-esteem^  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  faculty  required  them  to  turn  their  arms  agmnit 
themselves;  and  the  national  character  remains  the  same 
firom  the  time  that  first  they  left  the  gates  of  Borne  on  foreign 
oonq)ueftt,  tothe  period  when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
tiKy  returned  to  lift  their  sacril^ous  arms  againat'  the 
parent  tiiat  gate  them  birth.  ■-  Nations^  we  are  told,  have  their 
rise, itheir  acm^,  and  their  fall;  and  to  this  occult  cause  has 
been  ascribed  the  dedine  and  fall  of  the  Boman  empire. 
Bome  as  a  commonwealth  waa  overthrown  in  the  ^ghtii  cen- 
^ryfA  urbe^condita*    England  is  at  her  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  and  liberty  in  the  eighth  century  of  her  existence ; 
but  is  there  on  this  account  any  symptom  of  her  decay? 
A  perpetual  acm^  is  the>  high  privil^e  of  those  nations 
who  own  the  sway  of  the  sentiments  and  the  intellect ;  and 
Csesar,  if  he  had  now  appeared  in  Britain,  might  indeed  have 
ranked  among  the  most  illustrious  of  our  generals,  but  would 
have  been  as  innoxious  to  our  liberties  as  our  Marlboroughs 
or  Wellingtons,  because  then  he  would  have  •commanded 
British  freemen,  and  not  Boman  slaves. 

It  is  refireshing  to*tum  from  scenes  such  as  these  to  the 
blessings  of  real  liberty,  even  though  mixed  with  mudi  of  the 
alloy,  without  which  it  is  the  lot  of  mortals  never  to  enjoy  any 
terrestrial  good  ;<«*but  if  the  gold  is  not  pure,  stiU  it  is'gold, 
and  not  the  baser  metals  either  of  brass)  or  iron ;  and  we 
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shall,  I  trust,  be  able,  in  the  examples  we  are  now  to  adduce, 
to  leshilnft' th&  dear  and  ^undoubted?  manifestalnons  df  the 
Ugher  sendments  ia  those  nations  who,  by  way  of  eminence, 
maj  be  termed  fvee.  ,  <. 

.V  I'^begbiithen  by  observing,  that  as  nations  may  be  inde- 
pendent and  not  fvee,  so  they  may  be  free  and  not  indepen- 
dent'; and  though  this  last  case  is  necessarily  of  much  rarer 
oocurrence  than*  the  former,  it  is  not  perhaps  vefinmg  too 
maeh  to  sayj^that,  when  it  does  happen,  it  is>  te  be  traced  to 
the  same  causes  with  their  liberty  itself.        .      .   « 

I  am  almost  disposed  to  retract  the  assertion,  that  liberty  is 
never  enjojned  widiout  anadmiixture  of  alloy,  m  favour  of  the 
Smes,  whose  history,  at  least  at  the  era  of  tbeir'  indepen- 
denoe,  as  it  wilLibe  found  to  confirm  the  prindples  we -have 
laid  idown,  exhibits  a  delightful  contrast  to  that  violation  of 
the  rights  of  others,  and  that  turbulence  and  insubordination 
which  we  have  seen  to  characterise  those  nations  who  were 
ifldependent,  but  not  free. 

1  1 1  adduce 'then  the  case  of  the  Swiss  to  establish  these  pro- 
positbns,  Ist,  That  no  natbn  can  suddenly  beootbe  free; 
Sdly,  That  a  natbn  may  be  tree  and  not  independent;  and, 
2sUy,  That  a  people  struggling  for  their  liberties  are  almoet, 
if  not  altogether^  invinciUe.  .  •  .    . 

-  The  year  1868  ia  memorable  for  the  establishment  of  the 
independeneeof  Switzerland  as  a  republic;  but  their  liberty 
is  .to  be  dated  from  a  far  earlier  period.  '  Russell  indeed  ex- 
pressly states,  that  <<  they  had  been  free  fiom  time  immemo- 
^  rial.;^  and  though  Puffendorf  ascribes  the  great  privileges 
which  diey  always  enjoyed  to  a  grant  from  Louis 'the  Pioua, 
who  flouflished  in  the  coonnencemttit  of  the  ninth  century, 
yet^  even  according  to  this  author,  the  era  of  their  freedom 
will  thus  precede  the  era  of  their  independence  by  no  less 
than  £ve  centuries.  The  charter  by  Louis  might  eottinn, 
but.  could  not  oreate  thdr  liberties ;  for  else  why,  of  «U  the 
other  states  of  the  empire,  was'  Switaerland  selected  for  so 
Bumifioent  a  grant?    There  must  have  been  something  in 
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the  character  of  the  people  themselves  whidi  made  such  a 
grant,  I  do  not  say  necessary,  but  at  least  advisable ;  and  if 
we  are  to  take  Russell  for  our  guide,  and  believe  that  they  were 
always  free,  the  charter,  though  it  might  ^ve  additional  secu- 
rity, cannot  be  considered  as  the  first  origin  of  their  liberty. 
But  though  free,  the  Swiss  were  not  independent.  They 
were  under  the  authority  of  an  Imperial  governor,  who  had 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases ;  and  at  all  times 
they  had  been  remarkable  for  their  submissive  conduct  to  the 
Empire  to  which  they  were  subject  From  them  the  Empe- 
rors often  received  the  most  essential  services ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular,, the  Emperor  Frederic  the  First  was  mainly  indebted 
to  the  Swiss  warriors  for  the  successful  struggle  which  he  and 
his  successors  maintained  against  the  Popes  and  the  adherents 
of  the  Roman  see.  But  not  only  were  the  Swiss  dependent 
on  the  Empire;  they  also  owed  a  kind  of  subordinate  obedience 
to  their  nobility,  or  feudal  chiefs ;  and  though  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  exact  measure  and  extent  of  the  au- 
thority which  their  nobles  claimed  and  exercised,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  they  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  au- 
thority, not  inconsistent,  however,  with  the  rights  and  pri- 
trileges  of  the  people.  But  if  the  Swiss  were  thus  free,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  were  they  not  also  independent,  or  at  least 
why  was  the  assertion  of  their  independence  delayed  for  so 
long  a  period  as  five  centuries  ?  If,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
much  less  difficult  for  a  nation  to  become  independent  than 
to  become  free,  why,  in  the  case  of  the  Swiss,  did  not  the 
greater  blessing  include  the  less,  if  the  one  was  of  much  easier 
attainment  than  the  other  ?  The  answer  wiU  not  be  found  to 
be  difficult.  We  have  predicated  of  these  nations  who  are  free, 
that  they  possess,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  faculties  of  Con- 
scienUoumess  and  Benevolence^  and  the  same  sjnrit  which  led 
them  to  vindicate  their  own  rights  would  lead  them  also  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others.  Submission  to  superiors  is  as  much  a 
moral  duty  as  is  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  those 
nalMMM  only  who  are  distinguished  for  their  performance  of  the 
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one  class  of  duties,  will  be  found  equally  distinguished  for  their 
performance  of  the  other.  The  foundation  of  both  is  the 
same,  and  both  will  continue  to  be  discharged  till  the  op- 
pression of  the  rulers  places  them  in  opposition,  and  the  prac 
tioe  of  the  one  then  becomes  inconsistent  with  the  other. 
Hence  we  find  that  when  any  of  the  nobility  attempted  to  ty- 
rannize, they  were  either  expelled,  or  reduced  within  bounds, 
by  the  people.  At  one  period,  in  consequence  of  their  en- 
croachments on  their  liberties,  a  dvil  war  broke  out,  and  the 
nobility  were  driven  out  of  the  country.  But  the  Swiss  were 
a  placa{)le  people ;  and  by  the  interposition  of  Rodolph  I. 
matters  were  accommodated,  and  the  nobles  were  permitted 
to  return  home. 

But  the  character  of  the  Swiss  shines  forth  with  peculiar 
lustre,  when,  roused  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernors, they  nobly  vindicated  at  once  their  liberties  and  their 
independence.  Till  the  reign  of  Albert  I.,  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  had  respected  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Swiss. 
Rodolph,  in  particular,  the  father  of  Albert,  had  always 
treated  them  with  great  indulgence,  and  had,  on  the  occasion 
we  have  just  adverted  to,  generously  asnsted  them  in  defend- 
ing^their  liberties  against  the  noblemen  who  attempted  to  in- 
fringe them.  But  Albert  aimed  to  govern  the  Swiss  as  an 
absolute  sovereign,  and  had  formed  a  scheme  for  erecting  their 
country  into  a  principality  for  one  of  his  sons.  Having  failed 
in  his  attempts  to  induce  them  to  submit  voluntarily  to  his 
dominion,  he  resolved  to  tame  them  by  rougher  methods,  and 
app(nnted  governors,  who  domineered  over  them  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner.  <<  The  tjrranny  of  these  governors,^  says 
Russell,  <' exceeded  all  belief;^  but  I  need  not  repeat  the 
story  of  the  governor  of  Uri,  who  ordered  hb  hat  to  be  fixed 
upon  a  pole  in  the  market-place,  to  which  every  passenger 
was  commanded  to  pay  obeisance  on  pain  of  death ;  or  the 
sequel  of  that  story,  in  which  the  illustrious  William  Tell 
nobly  dared  to  disobey  this  imperious  command.  This  ex- 
ample determined  Melchtat  of  Underwalden,  Strafiacber  of 
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Schwitz,  and  Furtz  of  Uri,  to  put  in  execution,  tbe  mea- 
sures they  had  concerted  for.  the  delivery,  ;of  their  oounUry* 
^nd  here  we  perceive  that  power  of.  combination  which  a 
people  possess  who  act  under  the  ioflueace  of  the  higher 
sentiments.  The.  whole  inhabitants  of  .the  several  cantons, 
we  are  told,  were  secretly  prepar^  for  a  general  revolt,  and 
the  design,  which  was  resolved  upon  on  the  17  th  of  Septem« 
ber,  1307,,  was  executed  on  the  1st.  of  January^  1808.  "  On 
<<  that  day,^  says  Coxe^  <<  the  whoU  people  ro9e  as  with  (me  ac- 
*<  cord,  to  defy  the  power  of  the  house  jo[  Austria,  and  of  the 
<<  head  of  the  empire.^  They  surprised  and  sdzed  the  Austrian 
governor8,and,  with  a  moderation  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  they  conducted  them  to  the  frontiers,  obliged  them 
to  promise,  on  oath,  never  more  to  serve  against  the  Helvetic 
nation,  peaceably  dismissed  them,  and  thus  accomplished 
their  important  enterprise  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life*. . . 
The  future  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Switzerland  may 

afterwards  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration.  '<  Never  did 
'*  any  people/'  observes  Russell^  "  fight  with  greater  spirit  for 
*'  their  liberty  than  the  Swiss.  They  purchased  it  by  above  fifty 
*'  battles  against  the  Austrian*  and  they  well  deserved  the  prise 
"  for  whi(£  they  fought ;  for  never  were  the  beneficial  efiects  of  li- 
*'  berty  more  remarkable  than  in  Switzerland."    In  the  mean  time 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  insulated  traits  of  character, 
indicating,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  possession  of  the  higher 
sendments,  which  we  have  all  along  predicated  to  be  necessary 
to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  freedom.  The  first  I 
shall  notice  is  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  assassins  of  Al- 
bert, the  great  enemy  of  their  liberties,  who,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment  when  he  was  on  his  march  to  invade  their  country  with 
a  powerful  force,  was  assassinated  by  his  nephew,  with  the 
asfflstance  of  four  confidendal  adherents.  After  the  deed  was 
committed  they  escaped  into  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Underwalden,  not  unnaturally  expecting  to  find  an  asy- 
lum among  a  people  whom  Albert  was  preparing  unjustly 
to  invade ;  ^<  but  the  generous  natives,^  says  Coxe,  <<  detest- 
*<  ing  so  atrocious  a  deed,  though  committed  on  their  inveter- 
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<<  ate  enemy,  refused  to  protect  the  murctorersy^  who  aU  sub- 
sequently suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  crime* 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Swiss  encountered 
and  defeated  the  whole  force  of  Austria.    Leopold  assembled 
80,000  men  to  trample,  as  he  said,  the  audacious  rusUcs  ua- 
der  his  feet ;  but  the  Swiss  beheld  the  gathering  storm  with- 
out dismay.     To  meet  it  and  to  dissipate  it,  1400  men,  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  grasped  their  arms,  and  assembled  at 
the  town  of  Schweitz*     Veneration  and  all  the  higher  senti« 
ments  were  manifested  when  they  proclaimed  a  soleom  fast, 
passed  the  day  in  religious  exercises,  and  chanting  hymns, 
and  kneeling  down  in  the  open  luc,  implored  <^  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  listen  to  their  lowly  prayers,  and  humble 
the  pride  of  th^  enemies.^    They  took  post  on  the  heights 
of  Morgarten,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.    If 
ever  there  were  circumstances  in  which  they  nught  have  re- 
laxed their  rigid  virtue,  it  was  at  the  time  when  their  liber- 
ties and  their  very  existence  were  at  stake;  but  even  at  this 
moment  they  disdained  to  recruit  their  ranks  from  those 
whose  lives  had  been  sullied  by  the  violation  of  the  laws. 
The  petition  of  fifty  outlaws,  that  they  might  be  permitted  lo 
share  the  danger  of  the  day  with  their  countrymen,  was,  there- 
fore, unhesitatingly  rejected.    The  victory  was  complete.    Be- 
sides those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
most  of  whom  were  nobles  or  knights,  were  slain  in  the  rout ; 
and  Leopold  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  under  the  guid* 
ance  of  a  peasant  to  Winterthur,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
evening,  gloomy,  exhausted,  and  dismayed.     A  solemn  fes- 
tival was  decreed  to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  the  day, 
<<  in  which  the  God  of  hosts  had  visited  his  people,  and  given 
them  the  victory  over  their  enemies  ;^  and  the  names  and  he- 
roic deeds  of  those  champions  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
th&i  country  were  ordered  to  be  annually  recited  to  the 
people. 
After  this  period  the  surrounding  states  were  eager  to  jom 
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Schwitz,  and  Furtz  of  Uri,  to  put  in  executioa  tbe  mea- 
sures they  had  concerted  for,  the  delivery.  ;of  their  counUry, 
^nd  here  we  perceive  that  power  of.  combination  which  a 
people  possess  who  .act  uqder  the  influeace  of  the  higher 
sentiments.  The  whole  inhabitants  of  .the  several  cantons, 
we  are  told,  were  secretly  prepar^  for  a  general  revolt,  and 
the  design,  which  was  resolved  upon  on  the  17th  of  Septem* 
ber^  1307,,  waa  executed  on  the  Ist.of  January^  1308.  '<  On 
<<  that  day,^  says  Coxe,  <<  the  whole  people  ro9e  as  with  one  ao- 
*<  cordy  to  defy  fhe  power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
<<  head  of  the  empire.^  They  surprised  and  sdzed  the  Austrian 
governors,  and,  with  a  moderation  unexampled  in  the  bistory  of 
the  world,  they  conducted  them  to  the  frontiers,  obliged  them 
to  promise,  on  oath,  never  more  to  serve  against  the  Helvetic 
nation, .  peaceably  dismissed  them,  and  thus  accomplished 
their  impor^kant  enterprise  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. . . . 
The  future  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Switzerland  may 

afterwards  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration.  '^  Never  did 
''  any  people/'  observes  Rufssell^  "  fight  with  greater  spirit  for 
''  their  liberty  than  the  Swiss.  They  purchased  it  by  above  iifly 
**  battles  against  the  Austrians  and  they  well  deserved  the  prize 
"  for  whidb  they  fought ;  for  never  were  the  beneficial  efiects  of  li- 
'^  berty  more  remarkable  than  in  Switzerland."    In  the  mean  time 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  insulated  traits  of  character, 
indicating,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  possession  of  the  higher 
sentiments,  which  we  have  all  along  predicated  to  be  necessary 
to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  freedom.  The  first  I 
shall  notice  is  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  assassins  of  Al- 
bert, the  great  enemy  of  their  liberties,  who,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  on  his  march  to  invade  their  country  with 
a  powerful  force,  was  assassinated  by  his  nephew,  with  the 
assistance  of  four  confidential  adherents.  After  the  deed  was 
committed  they  escaped  into  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schweitz, 
and  Underwalden,  not  unnaturally  expecting  to  find  an  asy- 
lum among  a  people  whom  Albert  was  preparing  unjustly 
to  invade ;  *^  but  the  generous  natives,^  says  Coxe,  <<  detest- 
*'  ing  so  atrocious  a  deed,  though  committed  on  their  inveter- 
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c(  ate  enemy,  refused  to  protect  the  murderers,^  who  all  sub- 
sequently suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  crime* 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  celebrated  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  Swiss  encountered 
and  defeated  the  whole  force  of  Austria.    Leopold  assembled 
80,000  men  to  trample,  as  he  said,  the  audacious  rustics  ua- 
der  his  feet ;  but  the  Swiss  beheld  the  gathering  storm  with- 
out dismay.     To  meet  it  and  to  dissipate  it,  1400  men,  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  graq>ed  their  arms,  and  assembled  at 
the  town  of  Schweitz.     Veneration  and  all  the  higher  senti- 
ments  were  manifested  when  they  proclaimed  a  soleom  fast, 
passed  the  day  in  religious  exercises,  and  chanting  hymns, 
and  kneeling  down  in  the  open  idr,  implored  ^^  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  to  listen  to  their  lowly  prayers,  and  humble 
the  pride  of  their  enemies.^    They  took  post  on  the  heights 
of  Morgarten,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.    If 
ever  thei«  were  circumstances  in  which  they  might  have  re- 
laxed their  rigid  virtue,  it  was  at  the  time  when  their  liber- 
ties and  their  very  existence  were  at  stake;  .but  even  at  this 
moment  they  disdained  to  recruit  their  ranks  from  those 
whose  lives  had  been  suUied  by  the  violation  of  the  laws. 
The  petition  of  fifty  outlaws,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
share  the  danger  of  the  day  with  their  countrymen,  was,  there- 
fore, unhesitatingly  rejected.    The  victory  was  complete.    Be- 
sides those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
most  of  whom  were  nobles  or  knights,  were  slain  in  the  rout ; 
and  Leopold  himself  with  difliculty  escaped  under  the  guid* 
anoe  of  a  peasant  to  Winterthur,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
evening,  gloomy,  exhausted,  and  dismayed.    A  solemn  fes- 
tival was  decreed  to  be  held  in  commemoration  of  the  day, 
"  in  which  the  God  of  hosts  had  visited  his  people,  and  given 
them  the  victory  over  their  enemies  ;^  and  the  names  and  he- 
roic deeds  of  those  champions  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
their  country  were  ordered  to  be  annually  recited  to  the 
people. 
After  this  period  the  surrounding  states  were  eager  to  join 
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the  Helvetic  confederacy,  of  whom  several  were  still  under 
the  dominion  of  Austria.  Lucerne  set  the  first  example; 
oppressed  by  their  rulers,  they  rose  and  defeated  them,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons.  In  forming  this 
alliance,  however,  we  are  told  ^'  that  both  parties  observed 
the  most  rigid  dictates  of  justice,  and  confirmed  all  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  house  of  Austria."^  Zurich  and  Zug, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  expelled  the  Austrian 
governor,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year  repuls- 
ed and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  an  Austrian  force  in  the 
field  of  Rutli,  and  soon  after  were  formally  admitted  into  the 
Helvetic  confederacy ;  but,  actuated  by  the  like  spirit  of  jus- 
tice with  tl^  people  of  Lucerne,  they  at  the  same  time  re- 
served in  their  full  latitude  all  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the 
Duke  of  Austria,  though  now  virtually  free  and  independent. 
We  shall  not  for  the  present  extend  this  sketch  of  the 
character  and  history  of  the  Swiss;  enough,  I  trust,  has 
been  advanced  to  evince  not  only  their  freedom,  but  its 
causes.  They  were  not  free  in  virtue  of  their  free  institu- 
tions. The  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  in  treating  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks 
in  the  third  century,  observes,  that  <<  the  league  of  the 

"  Franks  may  admit  of  some  comparisoQ  with  the  Helvetic  body, 
''  in  which  every  canton,  retaining  its  independent  sovereign- 
'^  ty,  consults  with  its  brethren  in  the  common  cause,  without  ac- 
«'  knowledging  the  authority  of  anv  supreme  head,  or  representative 
"  assembly.  But  the  principle  ot  the  two  confederations  was  ex« 
"  tremely  different.  A  peace  of  two  hundred  years  has  rewarded 
'^  the  mise  and  honest  policy  of  the  Swiss.  An  inconstant  spirit, 
the  thirst  of  rapine,  and  a  disregard  to  the  most  solemn  treaties, 
disgrace  the  character  of  the  Franks."    It  was  their  wisdom  and 

thdr  honesty,  in  other  words,  their  ample  endowment  of  the 
sentiments,  which  were  the  causes,  and  not  the  effects,  of  the 
republic  established  by  the  Swiss,— causes  which  had  con- 
tinued to  operate  for  centuries  ere  their  institutions  had  yet 
an  existence.  Nay,  so  slight,  after  all,  b  the  connexion  be- 
tween mere  forms  of  government  and  the  actual  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  liberty,  that  the  Swiss  had  been  free  for 
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ages  under  a  feudal  administration,  though  one  of  all  others 
the  least  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  true  liberty.  We  do  not 
state  more  than  the  simple  truth  ^en  we  assert,  that  the 
Swiss  were  free  under  a  despotic,  and  that  the  Romans  were 
an  enslaved  people  under  a  republican  form  of  government 
The  Franks  too  might  call  themselves  free,  and  think  that 
they  enjoyed  liberty,  because  they  enjoyed  independence ;  but 
where  is  their  liberty  now,  or  rather  when  had  it  ever  an  ex- 
istence ?  We  observed,  that  a  free  people  are  naturally  a 
peaoeim  people.-  this  has  been  eminently  true  of  the  Swiss; 
it  has  been  as  aninently  the  reverse  of  all  those  other  nations 
wboee  character  and  history  we  have  been  employed  in  consi<» 
dmnlg. 

Nor  will  we  now^  I  trust,  be  disposed,  like  some  historians^ 
to  refer  the  aptitude  of  the  Swiss  for  liberty  to  the  natural 
^tuation  of  their  country,  surrojunded  with  mountaina^  tor- 
rwts,  $nd  woods ;  for  then,  not  only  mufit  liberty  desert  the 
p]ain$  for  the  mountains,  but  we  must  befieve,  if  similar 
oiuases  produce  similar  effected  that  Alpine  nations  have  ever 
be^n,  and  are  now  free, — a  fact  contradicted  by  thewhde  te- 
nor of  history.  A  mountainous  country  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
those  drcumstances  which  may  favour  the  assertion  of  li- 
berty, if  the  spirit  of  its  people  is  as  free  as  the  air  which  they 
bieathe ;  but  no  fortresses,  natural  or  artifidal,  will  protect  a 
nation  of  slaves,  nor  will  liberty  desert  the  mo6t  imbroken 
plain,  if  its  inhabitants  are  sincere  in  the  homage  which  they 
yield  to  her.  This  we  will  have  occasion  to  illustrate  in  our. 
n^xt  example,  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  United  Provinces. 
But  I  must  reserve  this,  and  the  other  topics  to  which  I  for- 
merly alluded,  as  the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 

Vol..  IIL—No  X.  ■ 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LeHer  io  the  Juihor  qf'^  A  VmdicaHon  of  the  Churek  of 
<<  ScafUmifrom  ike  Charge  qfFatdliem  vrged  against  ii 
^  in  the  Phre^wllogical  Journal^  No  VIILy  Art.  5^^ 

Sib, — Though  I  had  imagined,  that  it  was  scarcely  posrible 

for  any  one  to  have  misunderstood  the  scope  and  meaning  of 

the  article  <*  on  Fatalism  and  Phrenology,^  and  particularly 

the  term  Fatalism  as  employed  in  that  article,  yet  as  you,  at 

least,  seem  completely  to  have  misapprehended  it,  I  shall  first 

advert  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  question,  and  then  make 

some  remarks  on  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  <<  A  Vindicatioii 

<'  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,^  &c 

Fatalism,  then,  is  used  by  different  writers  in  different 

senses.     These  I  briefly  alluded  to  when  I  quoted  Dr  John- 

son^s  definition,  and  contrasted  *<  a  decree  of  fate**^  witli 
**  predestination.'*  ''  Certain  writeiB,"  observes  a  late  author,  '^  im« 
''  derstand  by  &talism  every  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  world  it* 
''  self^  as  existing  by  necessity ;  and  all  events  as  results  of  change^ 
'*  and  not  of  supreme  and  ffuiding  intelligence.  This  fiitaKsm  m« 
''  verves  atheism."  **  Anomer  kind  of  iatalism  teaches^  that  there 
''  is  no  liberty  of  action,— -that  man  does  good  or  evil  aocordiog  to 
**  his  Acuities,— that  he  cannot  change  his  character^—- that  his  acts 
''aie  irresistible— consequently  thai  he  cannot  be  rewarded  oc 
''  punished  for  them."    And  there  is  a  third  kind  of  fatalbm  or  ne- 

oesnty,  which,  by  teaching,  that  we  neceesarily  act  according 
to  the  influence  of  motives,  in  oppontion  to  the  dogma  of 
the  will's  self-determining  power,  as  maintuned  by  Chubb, 
Hobbes,  &c.,  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  religion  and  mo- 
rality can  be  established.  This  hist  kind  of  fatalism,  or  necessi- 
ty, is  advocated  by  President  Edwards,  and  by  all  Calvinistic 
divines,  and  it  was  my  object  to  defend  Phrenology  from  the 
two  first  kinds  of  fatalism,  by  shewing  that  it  wasJiUal  in  the 

last  sense.  Hence  I  observed,  that  I  knew  of  <<  no  system  of 
''  human  nature  which,  compared  with  Phrenology,  demonstrates, 
*'  with  equal  deameas,  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  or  ratiier,  to  speak 
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**  more  correctly^  one  which  reveals  a  greater  number  of  motive*  to 
"  right  acting  ;"  and  this  I  proved  from  the  ezistence  of  the  phre- 
nological faculties  of  Benevolence^  Venercttionf  and  Conscien^ 
HousnesSp  particularly  the  last,  the  existence  of  which,  as  a 
primitive  faculty,  is  denied  by  Hume,  Hobbes,  Mandeville, 
Paley,  &c. 

The  fatalism,  or  necessity  which  depends  on  motives,  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  ample  illustration.  It  is,  for  example, 
as  morally  impossible  for  me  (the  condition  of  sanity  being 
supposed)  to  precipitate  myself  from  the  top  of  Nelson^s  mo- 
imment  on  the  Calton  Hill,  as  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
leap  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  it.  Or,  (the  condition  of 
sanity  being  sUll  supposed,)  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me 
to  stab  to  the  heart  a  beloved  friend.  By  no  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  can  I  do  this.  I  am  necessarily  influenced 
in  the  former  case  by  motives  inspired  by  Cautiousness ;  in 
the  latter,  by  those  which  ^ring  from  Benevolence^  Adhesive- 
nesSf  <$*c.,  and,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  a  self-determining 
power  in  the  will  is  an  absurdity.  Necessity  is  the  law  of  the 
whole  universe.  The  Almighty  and  Satan,  the  one  the  most 
holy,  the  other  the  most  depraved,  are,  for  this  very  reason, 
the  most  necessary  beings  in  existence.  Thus  Edwards  ob* 
serves,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  hoUness,  Grod  <<  acts 

"  therein  in  the  highest  degree  necessarily  ;  and  his  actions  of  this 
''  kind  are  in  the  highest^  most  absolutely  perfect  manner  virtuous 
"  and  praiseworthy;  and  are  to^for  that  very  reason,  because  they 
"  are  most  perfectly  necessary." 

The  whole  conception  of  your  <<  Vindication,'"  therefore, 

is  founded  in  error.     There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the 

whole  article  which,  even  by  implication,  charges  the  church 

of  Scotland  with  fatalism  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  first 

senses  of  this  term  to  which  I  have  alluded.     The  aigument 

was  simply  this :  <<  Phrenology  is  charged  with  fatalism,— «it 

<*  might  with  equal  truth  be  brought  against  tiie  Calvin- 

<<  istic  system,  though  it  forms  the  Confession  of  Faith 

<<  of  the  church  of  .Scotland,  but  the  charge  against  Phre. 

*^  Qplogy  is  unfounded  ;^  therefore,  (for  thb  is  your  argu. 

t,)  the  charge  of  fatalism  is  urged  against  the  church 
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of  Scotland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pmnt  out  a  more 
complete  non  sequitur  than  this.  My  assertion  was  of 
the  nature  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  or  a  reductio  ad 
abaurdum ;  it  necessarily  implied  the  absurdity  of  the  charge 
asbrought  against  the  church  of  Scotland,  an  absurdity  to  be 
equalled  only  by  bringing  a  similar  charge  against  Phreno- 
logy. But  this,  it  would  appear,  you  either  did  not,  or  could 
not  perceive,  and  forth  comes  a  vindication  against  a  man  of 
straw,  against  the  creature  of  your  own  imagination,  which  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  or  everywhere  except  in  the  5th  Art. 
of  the  8th  No  of  the  Phrenological  Journal. 

Though  I  might  here  close  my  letter,  because  I  have  sub- 
stantially answered  the  charge  involved  in  the  "  Vindication," 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  it  on  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  make  a  few  strictures. 

The  second  paragraph  of  your  pamphlet  contains  a  speci- 
men of  the  mode  of  attack,  which  is  deemed  quite  philosophi- 
cal in  an  argument  against  Phrenology.  You  tell  us,  <*  I  do  not 

*'  mean  to  enter  at  present  irUo  any  dispute  of  the  merits  of  these 
**  daims^  (viz.  the  claims  of  Phrenology  to  rank  as  a  science,)  and 
''  objections ;"  that  is  to  say^  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  inquire 

whether  or  not  the  doctrines  you  attack  are  true ;  and,  ut- 

terly  disregarding  this  fundamental  question,  you  proceed  as 

fidlows :   <*  It  is  notorious  to  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest 

attention  to  the  sabject,  that,  ikdbpsndbnti<y  of  the  question 
respecting  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  reasoning, 
upon  which  the  pretended  science  of  Phrenology  is  founded,  the 
principal,  and  by  far  ^he  most  weighty  objections  to  the  whole 
'^  conclusions  of  the  craniological  hypothesis,  arise  from  their  obvl- 
**  ous  repugnance  to  the  plainest  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality.'' 

It  is  recorded,  that,  about  two  hundred  years  since,  a  eer- 
tiun  assembly  of  old  women,  with  Targe  hats  and  red  cloaks, 
decreed  that  the  earth  should  on  no  account  presume  to  turn 
round  its  axis,  the  assertion  of  the  said  rotatory  motion  be- 
ing ^*  a  proposition  absurd,  false  in  philosophy,  heretical  and 
**  contrary  to  Scripture  ;**  and  the  author  of  this  heresy,  who 
had  had  the  audacity  to  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  Scripture, 
in  his  epistles  to  Marc  Vesler,  in  1^61%,  was  by  them  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  the  In* 
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quimtion.  Now  these  said  reverend  dd  women  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  congistenty-*-they  do  not  say  that  the  afore- 
said rotatory  motion  may  be  true  in  fact  and  in  philosophy, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  heretical  and  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture.  They  boldly  and  consistently  declare,  that  it  is  both 
unphilosophical  and  heretical ;  while  your  argument  is,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Phrenology  are  repugnant  **  to  the  plainest 
<^  doctrines  of  religion  and  morality/^  mdependendy  of  the 
question  of  their  truth  and  accuracy ;  that  is  to  say^  they 
may  be  irue^  and  yet  in  opposition  to  piety  and  riirtue ! 

At  pages  5S1  and  62S  of  the  Journal,  I  remarked,  that 
the  objectors  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  hare  stated  the 
good  as  well  as  the  evil  which  results  from  the  doctrine,-*^ 
that  if  it  is  true,  as  is  alleged,  that  large  Destrudweness  must 
produce  n  murderer,  it  follows  that  large  Benevolence  nmst 
produce  a  phiknthropist,  and  that  as  a  large  proportion  a£  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  at  least,  had  a  superior  endowment 
of  the  higher  sentiments,  it  followed,  on  the  shewing  of  the 
objectors,  that,  by  invincible  necesaty,  a  great  majority  of ' 
the  people  of  Scotland  are  and  must  be  pious,  benevolent,  and 
ooasdeDtious.  This  assertion  too  was  plainly  of  the  nature  of 
an  argumentum' ad  Tiaminem.  On  this  passage  you  observe 
with  the  greatest  naivete  :    <^  But  as  this  is  an  argument  of 

which  I  cannot  perceive  either  the  force  or  the  application  to  the 
present  question^  I  must  just  be  content  to  leave  it  as  I  find  it."-— 

And  in  this  I  shall  strictly  imitate  your  example. 

In  the  paragraph  which  immediately  follows,  you  tell  us, 

and  apparently  with  perfect  seriousness, — *^  A  distinction  is 

**  attempted  to  be  drawn  ^between  great  diffictdty  and  tnotactife  fie- 
^  eessktf,  of  which  the  latter  afcme^  we  are  told,  can  be  eharaoterised 
"  as  fatalism.  The  argument  founded  upon  this  distinction  is  also 
''  one  of  which  I  have  some  difficulty  in  comprehendiDg/'  &c 
^  DigMhf,"  1  bad  observed,  ^  is  net  mpsssibiiity."  In  your  esti- 

maniion,  then,  thfey  aite  ecnvertilile,  at  least  not  different,  or 

ditttioet  tenas.     When  our  Saviour  addressed  the^e  soIe«tti 

words  to  the  multitude,  «<  Strife  (or  agonise)  to  -enter  in  at 

'^  the  strait  gate,^  did  not  this  imply  great  difficulty,  but  did 
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it  also  infisr  impossibiKty  ?    If  there  is  no  distinction  between 

great  difficulty  and  invincible  necessity,  then  the  following  is 

a  just  proposition  :  The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Moiint 

Blanc  is  extremely  difficult,  therefore — ^it  is  impossiile. 

You  inform  us^  ^^  it  has  been  whispered  that  some  of  the 

most  popolar  of  our  goniel  teachen  have  given  an  nne^TOCsl  ap- 
probation to  the  principles  of  Phrenology ;  bat  this  is  a  nunour 
which  I  utterly  discreait,^  as  a  most  scandalous  libel  upon  the 
clei^  of  the  cnurcfa  of  Scodand^"  &c    Alas !  for  the  church  of 

Scotland.  We  must  say  with  the  widow  of  Phinehas,  <<  Icb- 
*'  abod,  the  glory  is  departed  from  Israel  ;^  for  I  must  give 
you  the  disastrous  information,  that,  being  personally  and  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  popular  teachers  to  whom  I 
know  you  refer,  I  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  that,  while 
some  of  the  most  eminent  are  decided  and  avowed  Phrenolo- 
gists, all  of  them,  more  or  less,  give  their  approbation  to  the 
phrenological  doctrines ;  and  farther,  that  a  knowledge  and 
belief  of  these  doctrines  are  rapidly  spreading  among  <^  the 
^*  mostpopular  of  our  gospel  teachers,^  whether  in  the  church 
or  out  of  it,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba. 

You  tell  me,  <<  I  cannot  refnun  from  expresang  an  honest 

**  douht^  whether  the  author  of  the  article  in  question  ever  gave 
"  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  Confession  of  Faith  to  which 
'^  he  has  thus  boldly  and  confidently  appealed."      I  answer^   I 

have  read  the  Confession  of  Faith, — I  signed  it  many  years 
ago  as  the  confesaon  of  my  own  fiuth,  when  I  was  admitted 
as  an  office-bearer  in  that  church  of  which  you  say  you  are  a 
member;  but  I  ask,  in  return,  have  you  read  the  Confesnon 
of  Faith  ?  If  you  have,  where,  I  pray  you,  did  you  find 
that  '<  quotation  from  the  admirable  preface  of  the  CoaEdmaaa 
of  Faith^  which  occupies  the  two  oondudiog  pages  of  your 
pamphlet  ?  No  such  preface  is  to  be  found  within  the  four 
comers  of  the  authorised  version  of  that  book,  published  us- 
der  the  authority  of  his  Majesty'^s  Printers.  In  charity  to 
mere  **  phrenological  kymen,^  you  should  have  told  us,  that 
there  is  some  other  venuon  besides  the  common  and  autho- 
rised one. 
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It  weie  endless,  however,  to  procseed  with  this  analysts,  <Nr 
to  delect  all  the  errors  into  which  you  have  fiillen.  I  shall, 
therefore,  in  condusbn,  only  answer  one  of  the  <<  plain  ques- 
tions to  which/'  yoa  obMnre,  "  I  have  no  doubts  the  Phrenologiits 
will  be  prepared  to  give  me  the  most  distinct  and  satisfiictory  an« 
swers.  Individuals^"  you  proceed,  **  either  do  or  do  not  generally 
act  in  a  manner  comsponaii^  to  their  particular  cersbrai  (vga- 
nisation.    If  they  do,  then  I  can  undmtand  Phrenology/'  &c. 

Now  to  this  question,  I  make  the  following  "  distinct^  answer. 
Not  only  do  individuals  act  <<  generally,^  not  only  alwaf/$j 
but  they  act  necessarily  *<  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their 
<<  particuUr  cerebral  development.^  The  blind  girl  Ann 
Ormerod*  is  as  incapable  of  manifesting  the  fiiculty  of  Tune 
like  George  AspuU  aa  she  is  incapable  of  seeing;  and  it 
would  have  been  equally  impossible  for  David  Haggart  to 
have  felt  or  manifested  the  sentiment  of  justice  in  the  same 
degree  with  the  Rev.  Mr  M— -i,  because  the  organ  of  that 
faculty  was  small  in  the  one  and  large  in  the  other.f  Let 
one  such  case  as  that  of  Ormerod  or  Haggart  be  produced, 
the  one  manifesting,  in  a  high  degree,  the  faculty  of  Tune^ 
and  the  other  of  ConscietUiauenesSy  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  you  inflict  a  mortal  blow  on  Phrenology;  but 
while  you  leave  us  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field  of  ob- 
servation,  you  may  as  well  revive  the  clamour  of  a  former 
century,  and  exdaim  that  the  church  is  in  danger,  because 
the  earth  turns  round  upcm  its  axis. 

In  truth,  it  does  not  amaze  me  much  to  see  learned  pro- 
fessors reading  long  and  elaborate  essays  to  crowded  philoso- 
phical societies ;  others,  like  yourself,  printing  and  publishing 
pampUets,  and  the  wide  world  struggling  to  put  down  this 
^  pestiferous  nonsense  Phrenolc^,^  when,  after  all,  its  refu- 
Ution  is  so  simple  and  so  easy.  There  can  be  no  want  of  wU 
in  our  adversaries ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  grudge  the  labour 


*  See  PhienologicBl  JournsI,  vol  JI.,  p.  642. 

^  I  isHbt  to  this  elftets  which  oonvwiioii  would  produce  on  indiTiduals  ao 
conidtiited  to  an  ensy  on  this  sabject  m  the  Edinburgh  Chmttaa  Instructor 
fbr  Dsomber  1S29. 
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of  the  refutttdoQ.  Witness  the  midnight  oil  wasted  in  the 
elaborate  oompositions  of  our  opponents,-— 4it  leai^  of  one  op-> 
ponent.  Why  not  rather  pay  a  visit  to  the  Phrenologieal 
Museum  ?  With  unexampled  ffuirness  we  disclose  all  our  se- 
erets  to  the  inspecdon  of  friends  and  foes.  Our  doors  are 
open  every  Saturday  forenoon,  and  we  not  only  permit,  but 
invite  every  one  to  examine  arid  judge  for  himself.  In  that 
museum  there  are  the  actual  skulls,  or  casts  of  the  heads  of 
individuals  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  world,  (and  the  na^ 
tional  characters  of  the  Hindoos  and  Europeans,  e.  ff,  Are  suffi- 
ciently marked,)  and  of  individuals  of  every  possible  variety 
of  character.  We  have  casts  of  th^  heads  of  authors,  poets,  ac- 
tors, statesmen,  clergymen,  painters,  &c.  &c., besides  those  of  ^ 
more  than  fifty  criminals,  whose  characters  have  been  sifted 
before  judges  and  juries,  by  witnesses  on  oath,  cross-examin- 
ed by  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  Here,  if  any  where,  we 
are  indeed  vulnerable, — assail  our  facts  and  we  are  undone. 
Phrenology  admits  of  no  exceptions.  A  single  instance  of 
such  an  individual  as  Ann  Ormerod,  manifesting  deeded 
musical  talent,  will  do  far  more  to  cut  up  Phrenology,  root 
and  branch,  than  the  gentle  epithets  which  erst  were  bestow- 
ed on  its  advocates  of  **  quacks,  empirics,  impostors,  hypo- 
'^  crites,  German  illuminati,  crazy  sciolists,  abortions,  fools, 
**  frenzied  and  infernal  idiots.*" 

But  remember, — to  adopt  the^  beauti(\il  quotation  from 
Lord  Bacon  which  now  adorns  the  title-pftge  of  the  Phrenolo- 

pcal  Journal,—**  As  in  the  inquiry  of  Divine  truth,  the  pride 
*^  of  man  bath  ever  tnelined  to  kavi^  the  oncles  of  God's  word^  and 
**  to  vaaJBh  in  the  mixture  of  their  own  iaventiods ;  ao,  in  the  mUu 
'^  same  manner^  in  inquisition  of  nature,  they  have  ever  left  the  ora^ 
**  cles  of  God's  works,  and  adored  the  deceiving  and  deformed  ima- 
''  ^ery,  which  the  unemial  mirrors  of  their  own  minds  have  tepre« 
**  seated  unto  them.  Nay,  it  is  a  point  fit  and  necessary  in  the  froni 
"  and  beginning  of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or  reservation  to 
*'  be  professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of 
**  knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall 
*'  enter  into  it,  exci^  he  become Jirst  as  a  Utile  child'' 

I  am,  &C.  L. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

I— TH£  IX)NDON  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

« 

Offickes  aud  Council. 

Presidbnt.-— John  ElliotsoD,  M.  D. 

Vice  Peesidknts.— C.  A.  Talk,  Esq.  M.  P.;    Robert » 
Maugham,  Esq. ;  Joha  G.  Teed,  Esq. ;  J.  6.  Sedgwick, 
Esq.  t 

Seceetaey.— Joseph  Moore,  M.  D. 

« 

Teeasuree. — Mr  James  De  Ville. 

CoiTMciL'^-^G.  Murray  Paterson,  M.  D. ;  George  Pisk, 
Esq. ;  James  Florance,  Esq. ;  John  Gray,  Esq.  $  George 
Lewis,  Esq. ;  James  Maodonnell,  M.  D. ;  Alexander  Bkck, 
Esq*  (  John  Flint  South,  Esq. ;  Eugene  Nugent,  Esq. ; 
Charles  Poole,  Esq. ;  George  Rudall,  Esq. ;  W.  Herman 
Vowler,  Esq* 

Ordinary  Members^  xvith  Date  of  Admigsion. 

March  81,  1824.— John  Elliotson,  M.  D.  Physicito  to  St 
Thomases  Hospital ;  €reorge  Murray  Paterson,  M.  B. ; 
JiUnes  De  Ville;  William  tie  Ville;  Frederick  Glover; 
Geoige  Fbk ;  Joseph  Moore,  M.  D. ;  John  l^lint  South, 
Surgeon. 

April  8 — Edward  Davey,  Surgeon;  Charles  William 
Moore,  Surgeon  ;  William  Herman  Vowler. 

April  lOi-^Robert  Maugham,  Solictor ;  Thomas  Gandy. 

Aprii  17.«-^ulian  Hibbert ;  Frank  Wood,  Surgebn ;  Johti 
Gray ;  Eugene  Nugent ;  Charles  Smith. 

May  4— Charles  Augustus  Tulk,  Esq.  M-  P.  ;  John 
Godfrey  Teed,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law  ;  George  Lewis,  £n^ 
graver. 
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Jwne  19.— James  Macdoiiiieliy  M.  D.  Wdbeck  Street ; 
Thomas  Wakeley,  Surgeon ;  Edmund  Wylie,  Surgeon. 

J%ihf  S. — James  Sedgwick,  Esq.  Somerset  House ;  Edward 
J.  Lance,  Lewisbam ;  George  Herbert  Bodwell,  Adelpbi ; 
George  Rudall,  Bemer^s  Street ;  James  Floranoe,  Solidtar^ 
Finsbury  Square. 

N<yoember  6.-»Jobn  Marshall,  Esq.  Hallstead,  Cumber- 
land. 

Naoember  20.— Edward  Speer,  Esq.  New  Inn. 

January  15,  1826.— -Charles  Poole,  Esq.  South  Audley 
Street;  Edward  William  Burton,  Solicitor;  Alexander 
Black,  Tavistock  Street  ^ 

February  5.— William  Henry  Crook,  Lisson  Grove. 

February  19.— James  Lambert,  Apothecary  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital ;  Richard  Light. 

March  5. —  — —  Cocks,  Surgeon  ;  John  Isaac  Hawkins ; 
Walter  Macgregor  Logan. 

March  1&— Captun  D.  Boss,  R.  N.  ' 

March  80. — Emerson  Dawson ;  Edward  Astbuiy  Turley. 
8. — John  Burton,  Solicitor. 

22 — Charles  Wbeatstone ;  Samuel  Highley ;  Tho- 
mas Aloock,  Surgeon ;  Joseph  Hayes,  Surgeon ;  David  Pol- 
lock, Esq.  Barrister  at  Law ;  Sir  James  Gardiner,  Bart ; 
William  Lance ;  — —  De  Viande. 

May  19.— Thomas  Goyder,  Strand. 

June  5 — William  Turner  Comber  ;  Camber  well ;  S.  C. 
Humfrey,  Banister  at  Law,  Temple. 

June  16. — John  Jarman  Dovey. 

HOMOBAAT  MSMBB&S. 

May\&j  18S4h— Francois  Joseph  Gall,  M.D.,  Paris; 
John  Gaspar  Spurzheim,  M*  D.,  Paris;  George  Combe, 
Esq.  W.S.,  Edinbuigh. 

COBBSSPOMDING  MJBMBEES* 

May  4, 1884.- The  Baron  Theotoky,  President  of  the 
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Ionian  Isles;  Edward  Moore,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Ply- 
mouth Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye- 

Jvhf  8.— Llewelyn  Jones,  M.D.,  Chester. 

N&oember  6— -Alexander  Rippingill,  Bristol ;  Edward 
RippingUl,  Bristol. 

Naoember  SO—-  — -  Otto,  M.D.,  C<^nhagen ;  Edward 
Brown,  M.D.,  Calcutta ;  —  Stephenson,  M-D.,  New  York ; 
John  Fuge,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Plymouth;  Matthew  Allen, 
M.D.,  Loughton,  Essex. 

February  5, 1825- — John  Huxham,  St  Thomas\  Exeter ; 
William  D^w,  Exeter. 

Marck  la^— John  Butter  ,M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physidan  to  the 
IXspensary  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ;  Plymouth ;  — —  Fore- 
ster, M.D.,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

March  SO. — Samuel  White,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Bath. 

May  15— John  Harris,  Esq.,  Trinity  CoDq;e,  Cam- 
bridge 


IL^PROCSEDINGS  OF  THE  IX)NDON  PHllfiNOLOOICAL 

SOdETY. 

Naoember  S,  1825.— The  members  of  this  Sodety  resumed 
ihea  meetings  this  day ;  and,  from  the  zeal  which  appears  to 
animate  each  indiTidual  connected  with  it,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  business  of  the  Sodety  will  be  con- 
duced with  a  spirit  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Dr 
EUiotson  read  an  introductory  essay  **  On  the  Cultivation 
of  Phrenology.^ 

M  re  y  illereported  the  facts  of  two  cases,  in  whidi,  to- 
gether with  a  defident  devdopmetat  of  the  organ  of  Tune, 
muncal  sounds  produced  very  acute  painful  mental  emo- 
tions. 

Dr  EUiotson  read  a  communication  from  Dr  G.  M.  Pater- 
son,  announcinthe  formation  of  a  Phrenological  Sodety  at 
Calcutta,  under  most  favourable   auspices.      Mr  Waller 
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George  James^  of  West  Bromwtch,  was  elected  a  oortespood- 
ing  member  of  the  Sodety, 

Naoember  17, 18^<*«Dr  Moore  read  an  essay,  offering  a 
Comparative  View  between  Phrenology  as  a  System  <^  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Human  Mind,  and  the  Metaphysicid  Systems 
hitherto  promulgated. 

December  1^,  I826«-^Mr  De  Ville  exhibited  a  number  of 
castB  illuatEatiTe  of  the  organ  of  Tune,  both  with  regard  to 
its  moderate  and  excessive  development.  Each  cast  was  ac- 
ooodpeDied  by  its  appropriate  history. 

Mr  De  Ville  related  the  drcumstances  connected  with  the 
case  of  a  lady  residing  in  Paris,  in  whom  the  organ  of  Aoqui- 
sittveness  was  largely  developed,  which  was  diaracterized  by 
a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  pu*t. 

Dr  Moore  furnished  a  similar  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
organ  of  S^lf^esteem,  in  a  maniac  at  St  Luke^s  HospitaL  In 
both  these  cases,  external  contact  occasioned  acute  pain. 

Mr  Lance  addhced  several  instances  in  which  high  excite- 
ment of  organs  was  indicated  by  inordinate  heat  on  the 
part  externally. 

Richard  Grainger,  Esq.  Surgeon,  and  J.  Cole,  Esq.  Sur- 
geon, were  elected  ordinary  members. 

December  15,  1825. — Mr  Maugham  read  an  Essay  <'  On 
the  Importance  of  the  Principles  of  Phrenology  as  i^plicable 
to  the  Purposes  of  Education.^  J.  Churcher,  Esq.,  C.  Hedge- 
land,  Esq.  architect,  H*  Holm,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  W.  Holland, 
Esq.,  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  John  Sec^wick,  Esq.,  Jacob  Perkins, 
Esq.,  W.  ItV.  Smart,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  were  elected  ordinary 
members. 

Jofiutu^y -ft  1826. — Mr  De  Ville  produced  the  Phrenolo- 
pcal  develcqpment  of  two  children,  (Mary  Manning  and  Sa^ 
xah,  Ann  Manning,)  at  present  exhibiting  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  as  musical  prodigies,  and  contrasted  their  organic 
•oon^Sguralioii  with  that  of  the  Infant  Lyra,  (Isabella  Rudkin.) 

Mr  De  Ville  stated,  that  another  case  of  morbid  sensibility 
JM^IUlentinider  h'ls  notice.     The  party,  the  subject  of  this 
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exampley  poMessed  the  or]gaii»  and  facull^eft  of  Tone  and 
Constructivenegs  in  a  high  degree,  and  external  impulse  upon 
either  organ  created  great  pain. 

Several  casts  were  also  exhibited,  for  the  purpose  ci  illus- 
tiatiDg  the  pcMitaons  advanced  in  the  Essay  ihi  Educatioii 
read  at  a  former  meeting.  These  had  refeifinee  to  the  defi<> 
cieney  and  excess  of  develqMnent  of  the  knowing  fiicuUies, 
and  the  consequent  influence  of  such  deficiency  or  excess  ill 
the  manifestatbn  of  mental  capacity, 

Jcmwury  19, 18S6.— Dr  Spurzheim  presented  lo.  the.  So- 
ciety the  foDowing  publications  :*-« 

Examinations  of  the  Objections,  &&  . 
Spurzheim  on  Insanity. 
— —  the  Princnjrfes  of  Education. 
——————  Philosophical  do. 

— — — —  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mind, 

Mr  De  Ville  furnished  a  phrenol<^cal  illustration  of  tlm 
character  of  an  individual  whose  skull  had  been  forwarded 
for  the  purpose  of  phrenological  investigation. 

Mr  Turley  produced  the  skull  of  Mary  Cains,  exeeiiliad  a 
few  days  since,  for  the  murder  of  ■  ■  ■■  Fit^perald.  The 
predominance  of  the  animal  over  the  moral  and  inteUectuaJl 
oigans  was  strikin^y  characteristic. 

Mr  De  Ville  exhibited  the  casts  of  two  brothers  to  illuck 
trate  still  further  the  question  on  Education.  One  was  re- 
markable  fer  the  full  development  of  the  Knowing,  the  other 
fbr  that  of  the  Reflecting  organs. 

James  Bunstead  Bunning,  Esq.  and  Dr'Smitli  .of  Ro- 
chester, were  elected  ordinary  members. 

February  2,  1826. — Mary  Manning  and  Sarah  Ann 
Manning,  the  *<  musical  prodigies,^  were  introduced  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  their  organization  examined. 

Mr  Hawkins  presented  an  instrument  to  which  he  haa 
given  the  name  of  CepbakHneter,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
general  external  contour  of  the  head.  It  consists  of  a  wire  of 
pure  grain  tin,  perfectly  flexible  and  inelastio.     Its  mode  of 
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tpfikBAm  is  by  placing  it  ov«r  or  aitnuid  the  ke$df  in  wbal- 
enter  direottOD  may  be  requifed,  and  the  curves  it  deecribea 
aie  transferred  to  paper  by  ink  or  pen^. 

An  indiTidtial  was  introduced  to  the  Society,  ii^  whom  the 
ftuMihy  of  disdngoishing  coknirs  is  defective,— the  devejop- 
ment  iaeonfonnable. 

Another  individual  remarUbk  fi>r  an  enonnous  develop^ 
ment  of  Philoprogenitivenefls  was  presented.  Mr  Isaac  Vin- 
cent, Mr  Alfred  Vincent,  Mr  Palmer,  and  George  Eata^  Esq. 
Surgeon,  were  dected  ordinary  members- 

Fdyruary  16,  1886.— An  essay  was  read,  <<  On  the  F». 
eulties  which  contribute  to  Musical  Talent^ 

Mr  De  Ville  exhilnted  two  casts,  from  individuals,  illustra- 
tive of  the  excess  and  deficiency  of  the  oigan  of  Inhabitive- 
ness,  tending  to  shew,  that  the  views  of  the  Edinburgh  Phre- 
nologists, relative  to  the  faculty  under  the  name  of  CSoncen-. 
trativeness,  are  incorrect  Mr  Larkin,  Fellow  of  the  Geolo- 
gioal  Society,  and  Mr  Bondeau  of  Enfield,  were  elected  ordi* 
nary  members. 

Ma/nh  2,  1826.— Stephen  Glo^rer,  18  years  of  age,  re- 
markable for  excesnve  devebpment  of  the  oigan  of  Tune^ 
and  its  corresponding  faculty,  was  introduced. 

.George  Nokes,  6}  years,  a  calculating  phenomenon,  was 
aiso  pgSBOPted  to  the  Society. 

Mr  De  Ville  presented  two^additional  casts  in  suf^rt  of 
Dr  &^r8heim*s  view  respecting  Inhabitiveness,  as  opposed 
to  die  Edinburgh  Phrenologbts.  Hugh  Hill,  Esq.  Banister 
at  Law,  Middle  Temple,  was  admitted  an  ordtnary  member. 


To  Oe  Editor  of  ike  nrenokgicd  JouimaL 

London,  March  6, 1826. 

Sut^— iWe  are  mudi  amused  in  London  by  the  antiphre- 
nobgical  spirit  which  prevails  in  Scotland.  While  the  adver- 
saiits  in  tbs  north  amcrt  th«ir  innumefable  facts^  utterly  sub- 
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veriive  of  the  fldenoe,  without  addneiiig  them,  and  re^ 
Phrenolopflts,  the  dimples  of  Q$3l  are  daily  augmenting  in 
number  in  the  south,  and  facts  eonfirmalory  of  nearly  aU  thai 
oi^ns  are  accumulating  to  an  overwhelming  aaiount  At  the 
last  meeting  but  one  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  m 
gentleman  was  presented  unable  to  distinguish  between  several 
colours.  A  Tariety  of  cKflbrently  coloured  fisces  of  silk  were 
riiewn  him,  and  his  nustakes  were  ludicrous,  and  they  weee 
incorrigible,  for  he  saw  not  as  other  men ;  yet  his  eyes  ap- 
peared perfect,  nay,  his  sight  was  particuhurly  acute,  and  he 
was  neither  long  nor  short  sighted ;  but  over  the  orbit,  in  the 
spot  marked  by  Gall  as  the  seat  of  the  organ  of  Colour,  a 
depresmon  was  evident  to  the  whole  room. 

Two  risfeers  were  at  die  same  time  presented,  the  one  £iur 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  ag^  endowed  with  extraordinary 
musical  talent.  Thdr  talent  is  undoubted,  because  they 
daily  exhibit  publicly  in  Piccadilly,  and  perform  the  most 
difficult  pieces ;  and  if  the  Society  was  struck  with  the  en^ 
jrmous  development  of  the  part  of  the  forehead,  which  ia 
stated  by  Gall  to  correspond  with  the  portion  of  brain  sub- 
servient to  the  sense  of  music,  any  one  that  diooses  to  wit* 
ness  their  powers  may,  while  ^joying. this  treat,  for  his 
half-crown,  examine  the  nae  of  the  organ  of  Music  at  the 
same  time,  and  one  glance  will  shew,  that  it  stands  out  in 
a  real  elevation.  They  have  likewise  a  beautiful  develop- 
ment in  other  respects,  and  that  of  the  younger  is  altogether 
the  superior.  They  have*liad  only  four  months^  instruelaon, 
and  play  the  most  difficult  pieces.  Mr  Welch,  the  cdebrat- 
ed  composer,  accidentally  called  at  Mr  De  Ville'*s,  when  they 
were  at  the  latter  gentleman'^s  house,  one  morning,  and  hap- 
pened to  have  with  him  the  proof  of  a  MS.  piece  of  unpub- 
lished muric,  a  concerto.  This,  of  course,  they  could  not 
have  practised-  It  was  exceedingly  difficult ;  yet,  when  he 
took  it  from  his  pocket  and  {daoed  it  before  them,  they  in- 
stantly performed  it  to  admiration. 

They  have  been  tmrngbt  to  Ught  entirely  by  Phrenolcgy. 


Tf«Q  gf  otlemen  of  the  name  of  Vincentt,  bro^b^^  qpmI  tOU^ 
^hat  acquamted  with  the  9cieoc^«  saw  one  of  them  last  June 
plagriog  on  a  /dulcimer^  .or  some  little  instrumi^nt,  before  their 
^ther'^s  door  for  amusement  They  were  struck  with  the  eii~ 
qnnouB  siae  of  the  orgaQ  of  Music,  altered  iqto  QonTerftition 
with  the  children  and  parents,  and  finally  recmested  .that  the 
sihiUren  might  be  taken  to  Mr  De  Ville\  whpse  skUl  ipiimir-* 
twiing  development  Ls  well  known*  l^r  Qe  ViUei  h^i^m.  n 
word  was  uttered  by  the  p^rtys  ej^claimed,  *^  What  a  deyelop* 
^^  pient  of  m vesical  power  !<i— with  a  little  instruction  the^  qhU-> 
^f  di;en  will  be  prodigies  in  music"'  The  Messrs  Vincent  mada 
9^,pffer,  on  thp  strength  of  Mr  De  Ville'sjudgmenti  tp  the 
parents,  of  taking  charge  of  the  childre;n"s  educatiop,  wisU^ 
tp,  cultivate  not  only  their  musical,  but  thw  other  talepts, 
%nd  .tb^  fine  moral  development  which  accompanies  thesp. 
T1?P  mother,  however,  preferred  raising  money  enough  pi| 
Mr  De  Ville's  judgment,  to  hire  a  music-master  herself,  in 
the  hope,  of  ultimately  exhibiting  them.  Tli^y  received  in« 
atructioo  fpr  fpur  months  only,  and  are  now  daily  performing 
in  publijB-    They  are  known  as  the  Infi^nt  Sisters. 

Anpther  prodigy,  called  the  Infant  Lyra,  is  alsp  exhibitii)g« 
She  is  about  four  years  of  age,  and  displays  extraordinary 
^i^aical  talent  upon  th^  harp.  The  organ  of  music  in  her 
bead  also  is  of  very  gr^t  size.  I  send  you  the  development 
of  all  three. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  little  l?oy  possessed 
<if  surprising  calculating  power  was  ei^hibited. 

We  asked  him  bow  much  37&  multiplied  by  117  was  i 
In  $.  minute  and  a  half  he  told  us.  We  aaked  him  how  many 
hours  and  seconds  there  were  in  187  years  P  He  mistook  the 
question,  and  gave  the  right  answers  fqx  1S5  yeara^  Thi^ 
being  told  him,  he  said  he  thought  it  was  for  1S5  yei|r%'  and 
an  a  quarter  of  a  minute  gave  us  the  answers  for  137  yean;. 
While  calculating  be  had  no  appearance  of  thought,  but 
was  talking  and  laughing,  running  about,  creeiwg  under 
4he  table,  and  playing  every  kind  of  trick.    He  can  neither 
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read  nor  write,'  1$  not  seven  years  old,  and  is  the  son  of  a 
poor  man.  His  organ  of  Number  is  decidedly  large.  The 
moment  he  was  brought  into  the  Society,  the  president  re- 
marked to  those  near  the  chair,  that  it  was  greatly  developed, 
before  he  heard  any  thing  respecting  the' child  ;  and  the  pre- 
ceding evening  it  appears,  that  the  little  fellow  was  taken  to 
the  Society  of  Arts,  many  of  the  members  of  which  are  Phren- 
ologists, when  Mr  De  Ville,  who  had  never  heard  of  him,  was 
requested  to  attend  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  seeing  an  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  power  in  learning  language.  But  the 
first  word  that  Mr  De  Ville  uttered  was,  <  No,  not  so ;  you  mean 
Number.'*  This  is  an  instance  of  extraordinary  power  of  calcu- 
lation. His  talents  have  been  known  but  three  months.  The 
father  remarked,  that  when  the  child  was  sent  to  buy  little  quan- 
tities of  tea,  sugar,  butter,  tobacco,  bread,  &c.,  he  always  cal- 
culated the  amount  accurately  to  a  farthing,  and  was  led  to 
ask  him  arithmetical  questions,  when  he  became  astonished, 
and  mentioned  the  fact  to  his  acquaintance.  The  prodigy  is 
not  yet  publicly  exhibited,  but  will  be  so  in  all  probability  be- 
fore long.  Assuring  you,  that  in  London  we  have  nothing 
more  than  a  silent  smile  for  all  antiphrenolo^sts,  however 
angry  they  may  be,  I  remaid  your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Member  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society. 


PHRENOLOGICAI.  DEVEIX>PMENTS.» 

MARY  MANNING,  aged  7  years.— June  14,  1826.       'n- 10«»"- 

Meatus  auditorius  externus  to  Individuality 4  4 

Ditto  to  Philoprogenitiveness 3  7 

Ditto  to  Comparison,,...,.. 4  8 

Ditto  to  Benevolence 5  I 

Ditto  to  Veneration 5  1 

Ditto  to  Firmness  or  Perseverance 6  1 

Ditto  to  Self-esteem .....4  5 

Ditto  to  Inhabitiveness •...,4  6 

Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness ....6  6 

Destnictiveness  to  Destructiveness 5  6 

Secretiveness  to  Secretiveness 5  6 

Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness 6  4 

Ck>nstructiveness  to  Constnictiveness 4  7 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness • 6  4 

Ideality  to  Ideality 5  1 

«  The  organs  ar*  nunbered  by  our  corfetpondent  aocordlng  to  Dr  Spursheim*ii  new  ar- 
mgexnenL 

Vol.  III.— No  X.  t 
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1.,  Am»iiw9t$,  mod^anm* 

2.  Fhiloprogenitiveness,  very  large. 

3.  Conoentrativeness,  large. 

4.  AdfaesWenesa,  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  large. 

6.  Destructivenefls,  very  large. 
7«  Secredveness,  large. 

8*  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

9.  Constructiveness,  very  large. 

10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

11.  Approbativeness,  very  large. 

12.  Cautiousness^  large. 

13.  Benevolence,  very  large. 

14.  Veneration,  large. 

15.  Firmness  or  Perseverance,  large. 

16.  Conscientiousness^  very  luge. 

17.  Hope,  large. 

18.  Marvelloasness,  very  large. 


19.  Ideidity,  verf  latga 

20.  Gaiety  or  Wit^  large. 

21.  Imitation,  very  large. 

22.  IndividuaUty,  veiy  Urfe« 

23.  Form,  very  large. 

24.  Size,  rather  large. 

25.  Weight  or  Power,  mthor  laiffB* 

26.  Colour,  smalL 
27*  Locality,  large. 

28.  Numeration,  large.    . 

29.  Order  or  Arrangement,  Urge. 

30.  Eventuality,  very  largew 

31.  Time,  large. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune,  very  large. 

33.  Language,  large. 

34.  Comparison,  very  large. 

35.  Causality,  very  large. 


SARAH  ANN  MANNING,  aged  4  yens. 

IlLlOtlp. 

Meatus  auditorius  extemus  to  Individuality 4  0 

Ditto  to  Occiput 3  3 

Ditto  to.  Comparison 4  4 

Ditto  to  Benevolence 4  8 

Ditto  to  Venemtion 4  9 

Ditto  to  Firmness , .6  6 

Ditto  to  Self-esteem 4  8 

Ditto  to  Inhabitiveness 4  4 

Individuality  to  Philoprogenitiveness .....6  4 

Destructiveness  to  Destnictiveness 5  6 

Secretiveness  to  SecxetivencsB. 5  6 

Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitivenese. 5  5 

Constructiveness  to  Constructiveness 4  5 

Cautiousness  to  Cautiottsness 5  2 

Ideality  to  Ideality .6  2 


1.  Amativeness,  small. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness,  very  large. 

3.  Inhabitiveness,  large. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  very  large. 

5.  Combativeness,  laige. 

6.  Destructiveness,  very  large. 

7.  Secretiveoess,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

9.  Constructiveness,  very  large. 

10.  Self'.esteem,  very  large. 

11.  Approbativeness,  very  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  large 
18.  Benevolence,  very  large. 

14.  Veneration,  very  large. 

15.  Firmness  or  Perseverance,  very  large. 
ift.  Consdendousness,  very  lai^e. 

17.  Hopp,  vexy  large. 

18.  Marvellousness,  large. 


19.  Ideality,  very  large. 

20.  Gaiety  or  Wit,  very  laige. 

21.  Imitadon,  very  large. 

22.  Individuality,  very  large. 

23.  Form,  very  large. 

24.  Size,  rather  large 

25.  Weight  or  Power,  rather  large. 

26.  Colour,  full. 

27.  Locality,  large. 

28.  Numeration,  large. 

29.  Older  or  Arrangement,  large. 

30.  Eventuality,  very  large 

31.  Time,  very  large. 

32.  Melody  or  Tune,  very  large. 

33.  Language,  large. 

34.  Comparison,  very  large. 

35.  CansaHty,  texy  laxge. 
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Janiuuy  24, 1825. 

bfelOtht. 

Meatni  audiCDiiiis  attfims  to  Indinduality 4  2 

Ditto  to  PhiloprogenitiTeneas , 3  4 

Ditto  to  CompariBon 4  7 

DittatarBcnefolenfle 5  3 

Ditto  to  Veneration 5  1 

Ditto  to  Fimmess  or  Perseverance, 5  3 

Ditto  to  Self-esteem 5  1 

Ditto  to  lahalntiveBesa ....4  4 

IflkiTiduality  to  Philoprogenitivenen. 6  9 

DeatnictiTeness  to  Dettroctivenefls • 5  4 

Secretivenets  to  Secretiveneea 5  4 

Acquiaitiveness  to  Aequisitiveness 4  9 

ConstxuetiveneM  to  Constructiveness... 4  3 

Cautiouaness  to  CautionsneN 5  6. 

Idealitj  to  IdeaUty 5  3 


1.  Amatiyeneas,  moderate. 

2.  PhiloprogenittTciMMy  voy  laige. 

3.  Inhabitivenesa,  very  large. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  very  large. 

5.  Combatiyeness,  very  large. 

6.  Destruetivenesa,  large. 
*i,  Secretivenesa,  laige. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  large. 

9.  Constructiveness,  very  large. 

10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

11.  Approbativeness,  very  large. 

12.  Cautiousness^  large. 

13.  Benevolence,  very  laige. 

14.  Veneration,  rather  large. 
16.  Firmness  or  Perseverance,  very  large. 
16.  Conscientiousness^  very  laige. 
17*  Hope,  large. 
13.  Marvellousness,  large. 


19.  Ideality,  very  large. 

20.  Gaiety  or  Wit,  Inge. 

21.  Imitation,  very  large. 

22.  Individuality,  very  large. 

23.  Form,  very  large. 

24.  Size,  rather  large. 

26.  Weight  or  Power,  lathtr  lavge. 

26.  Colour,  rather  large. 

27.  Locality,  very  large. 

28.  Numeratioii,  laig«i 

29.  Order,  large. 

30.  Eventuality,  very  large. 

31.  Time,  very  kfge* 

32.  Melody  or  Tune,  very  laige^ 

33.  Language,  large. 

34.  CompariaoD,  very  laigeu 

35.  Causality^  very  large. 


as 


ARTICLE  XI, 


A  View  of  the  Philosophical  PriiuAplea  of  Phrcndogy.  By 
J,  Sparzheifny  M.  D.  id  Edition^  greatly  improved^  8vo. 
jDpp.  S16  ;  price  7s.  Charles  Knight,  London  ;  Hill  aiid 
Sod,  Edinburgh ;  Duffield,  Bath  ;  and  DuflSeld  and  WeU 
ler,  Cheltenham. 

Thk  opinion  which  Mr  Locke  ventured  to  pronounce  on 
the  logic  of  his  day,  will  be  held  by  every  Phrvnologist  as 
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perfectly -and  tfaereibre  equally  applicabie  to  the  sditilastic 
metaphysics,  of  which,  indeed,  that  logic  is  a  scion  or  an  off. 
set  (.and  the  judgment  of  Bacon,  addueed  by  Mr  Locke,  in 
support  of  his  attempt  to  introduce  a  better  system  of  dia- 
lectics, may,  with  as  much  propriety,  be  quoted  in  ikvour  of 
a  new  philosophy  of  mind.     ^*  The  logic  now  in  use,*^  says 

Mr  Locke^  "  has  so  long  possessed  the  chair  as  the  ooly  art 
'*  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  direction  of  the  mind  in  the  8tu<^  of 
**  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  thpught  an  aSec- 
"  tation  of  novelty  to  suspect  that  rules  that  have  served  the  learned 
*'  these  two  or  three  thousand  years^  and  which^  without  any  com- 
**  plaints  of  defects^  the  leameu  have  rested  in^  are  not  sufficient  to 
^  guide  the  understanding- ;  and  I  should  not  doubt  but  this  at- 
tempt would  be  censured  as  vanity  or  presumption^  did  not  the 
great  Lord  Verulam's  authority  justify  it;  who,  not  servilely  think- 
ing learning  could  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  because 
for  many  ages  it  had  not  been^  did  not  rest  in  the  lazy  approbation 
''  and  applause  of  what  was  because  it  was,  but  enlarged  nifi  naind 
'*  to  what  might  be."  (Conduct  of  the  Understanding ;  Introduc- 
*'  tion.  Section  1.)    The  judgment  of  Bacon  may  be  summed  up 

in  one  of  his  own  authoritative  and  prophetic  sentences,  the 
import  and  cogency  of  which  are  as  clmmant  in  our  time  as 
in  that  of  his  illustrious  disciple ;  ^<  Necessario  requiritur,  nt 
melior  et  perfectior  mentis  et  intellectus  humani  usus  et 
adoperatio  introducatur.^ 

The  reason  for  this  preliminary  remark  is  easily  given. 
Phrenology,  as  it  appears  to  those  who  have  both  satisfied 
themselves  of  its  conformity  to  nature,  and  witnessed  its  uti- 
lity, possesses,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  all  the  theoretic  excellen- 
cies  of  the  ancient  metaphysics,  so  far  as  correctly  expository 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  of  mankind,  and 
admits  all  the  efficacy  of  the  ancient  logic,  so  far  as  really  con- 
ducive to  the  guidance  of  the  faculties  in  the  acquisition  or 
the  maintenance  of  truth.  The  production  before  us,  to  the 
notice  of  which  we  now  hasten,  as  a  proof,  will,  we  think,  not 
only  sustain  but  materially  enhance  the  reputation  of  its  ac- 
complished and  singularly  able  author.  We  are  aware  that 
the  essence  of  it  is  contained  in  the  two  first  editions  of  Dr 
S.'^s  Pbyaiognomical  System ;  but,  we  may  remark,  it  is  here 
given  with  so  much  more  detail,  so  many  additional  and  im- 


pnrtant  expo^ttioM,  sod  in  an  amragcment  so  diflbmit,  as 
ftiiiy  tQ  dwMtod  n^  and  even  increased  attention. 

The  general  nalnro  and  design  of  the  book  may  be  ex* 
pressed  in  the  foUoiving  sentence^  which  we  take  ftom  the 
pptfaee:— » 

"  In  mj  worli;,  ^ntitlsd  '  Phrenolc^/  a  great  mass  of  ineontestable 
"  facto  ig  ooJlected.  This  volume  contains  philosophical  reflections 
"  and  inferences  only ;  it  is  divided  into  seven  sections.  In  the 
''  first  I  examine  the  mocles  of  action  of  the  fimdamental  powers 
"  of  the  mind^  an4  the  ifecessity  of  rectifying  by  Phrenology  all  Ae 
"  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  been  given  to  the  world ;  iq 
^  the  second^  give  a  new  nomenclature  of  the  fundamental  powers 
''  of  the  mind)  state  their  sum,  the  disorders  whicli  may  result  from 
''  them^  and  the  consequences  of  their  inactivity ;  in  the  thirds 
**  discuss  their  origin ;  in  the  fourth^  the  conditions  of  their  mani- 
"  festations ;  in  the  fifths  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  in  the  sixths 
"  make  some  iiractical  reflections;  and  in  the  seventh,  explain  fleve* 
"  ral  philosopnical  expressions,  according  to  the  fimdamental  powers 
"  of  the  mind." 

The  judicious  reader  will  easily  perceive,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  the  work  is  intended  strictly  to  oorrespond  with 
its  title,  "  A  View  of  the  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phreno- 
logy ;^  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  show  in  what  manner,  and 
to  what  extent,  it  accomplishes  the  de^gn.  We  shall  take 
the  sections  in  order ;  but,  for  good  reasons,  our  extracts  from 
and  our  observations  on  them  must  be  very  limited. 

In  the  first  section,  Dr^S.  gives,  inter  dlia^  a  summary  view 
of  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  mind.  For  determining 
these,  as  be  justly  remarks,  the  prevalent  error  of  those  phi- 
losophers who  confine  themselves  to  general  ideas,  must  be 
avoided ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  maintained  to  be  necessary 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  history, 
to  determine  the  specific  qualities  of  the  mind.  In  short,  in 
place  of  reducing  all  the  operations  of  the.mind,  as  some  phi- 
losophers have  attempted  to  do,  to  sensation^  or,  with  ethers, 
to  understanding  and  will ;  or  employing,  like  a  third  and  a 
very  numerous  class,  such  general  terms  as  perception^  con-- 
ception^  memory^  Judgment,  imagination,  and  attention,  to 
denote  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  mind,  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  thereby  sufficiently  enumerated  and  indicated ;  it  is 


iaeoflibeilt  on  an  ioqaiiar  to  detect^  if  poflttMe,  and  d^Mflte, 
the  qMciol  fiMukiet  of  the  mind,  of  the  operations  6r  modes 
of  action  of  which  the  terms  now  mentioned  are  esepveMte. 
The  reason  is  quite  obvious,  as  appticable  to  one  class  tifme^ 
taphysicians  at  least ;  and  it  is  quite  valid,  indeec^^h  everjr 
other  instance  of  a  similar  kind.    The  consequence  has  been 
a  degree  of  confusion,  a  perplexity,  a  difference  of  opman 
and  statements  as  to  facts,  and  a  separation  into  sects  and 
parties,  which  have  proved  so  great  a  bane  as  almost  entirely 
to  deter  sober-thinking  minds  from  the  pursuit  or  cultivaticm 
of  this  branch  of  science.     One  distinction,  hence  arising, 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  still  exists  among  the  ret^uners  of 
the  scholastic  doctrines,  namely,  that  of  Idealogtans  and  Ifo- 
raliH8 ;  the  former  title  being  used  to  denote  those  who  con- 
fined themselves  principally,  or  altogether,  to  the  study  of  the 
UKDSRSTAKDIMG,  and  the  latter  to  those  who  directed  their 
attention  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  will.     It  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Dr  S.,  in  this  section  of  his  work,  to  pcunt  out  the 
harmony  which  subdusts  between  Phrenology  and  both  of 
these  branches  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertain- 
ed to  be  conformable  to  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  eXp- 
pository,  or  to  a£Pord  a  fair  record,  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mental  world,  con»dered  as  capable  of  clafisification  under 
such  titles  as  intellect  and  moral  feeling,  understanding  and 
will,  inteUectual  and  moral  or  active  powers. 

In  treating,  first,  of  the  opinion  of  the  idealogians,  with  a 
view  to  the  illustration  and  establishment  of  his  proposed  har- 
mony, Dr  S.  presents  a  concise  history  of  inteUectual  science 
commencing  with  the  period  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and 
coming  down  very  nearly  to  our  own  day.  We  say  vejry 
nearly,  because,  tliough  he  speaks  of  Kant  and  Fichte,  we 
cannot  help  regretting  it  as  a  serious  defect  in  his  memoir, 
that  he  has  made  no  mention  of  the  system  of  the  late  Dr 
Brown,  in  which,  more  than  in  any  previous  works,  he  would 
have  found  materials  for  comparison  with  his  own  principles. 
"iCo  the  views  of  Locke,  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  greater 
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Qimber  of  Ifae  pUkoefibic-  opmions  ta  Ikgiaiid  mA  EWbmc^ 

he  p«iy8  most  particular  regard  with  this  iDtent,--H)n  whi^  ac^ 

oouot^  as. well  as  bepause  of  its  intrinsic  worth,  we  quote, 

without  apology  for  length,  the  following  remarks  on  the 

sul^t :— •<«  Like  Locke,  I  think  that  truth  is  to  be  placed 

*'  abo¥e  all  athor  oonsidevationB ;  with  him»  too,  I  tbinkf  we  csbm 
**  not  examine  the  nature  of  the  rn'md,  but  00I7  observe  its  faculties ; 
''  Dr  Gall  and  I,  therefore,  study  the  orgfans  by  means  of  which 
^  these  are  manifested.  With  Loekej  I  admit  innate  capaoities,  but 
**  not  innate  ideas  or  innate  principles  He,  however,  denies  the  in- 
^*  nateness  of  ideas  and  principles  on  a  ground  different  from  mine, 
'^  vis.  because  certain  children  and  adults,  and  even  nations,  are  with- 
out them,  or  possess  them  variously  modified.  Granting  the  fact 
is  so,  Locke's  position  is  not  proved  thereby,  because  inactivity  of 
the  faculties  is  explained  by  insufficient  development  of  their  ap- 
propriate organs ;  and  modifications  of  ideas  and  principles  result 
''  pom  differeot  and  dissimilar  combinations  of  the  fiuaulties,— «  auh- 
"  ject  which  I  shall  treat  particularly  by-and-by. 

''  Locke  admits  only  one  primitive  source  of  the  activity  of  the 
**  mind— external  impressioBB  on  the  senses  ;  whilst,  if  I  speak  of 
the  mind  generally,  I  still  admit  a  second,  which  is  internal*  Ac- 
cording to  Locke,  the  mind  begins  with  external  sensations,  and 
'  then  by  means  of  its  perception,  contemplation,  retention,  comparin- 
ma,  and  its  faculties  of  eomnoMog  and  abstracting,  it  exaenlts  att 
the  particular  operations  ot  thinking  and  volition :  the  feelings 
"  also,  in  his  sptem,  primitively  result  from  external  impressions, 
and  mcdiatdy  from  the  undentaadlng.    I>  on  the  oontrary,  sepa-* 
rate  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  the  mind  from  its-  unaer- 
standing ;  independently  of  which  they  exist,  and  to  which  they 
bear  no  proportion ;   they  are  internal  faculties,  which,  it  is  true, 
ma^  be  excited  by  extonal  imprtasmns,  bnt  wMch  .are  often 
active  by  their  own  inherent  power  alone.     They  are  iunate  as 
particular  faculties,  and  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man, 
'^  though  their  determinate  actions  be  not  so.    According  to  Locke, 
moral  principles  must  be  proved;  but  I  think  they  must  be 
felt;  reasoning  does  not  produce  them  any  more  than  it  pro- 
duces the  perception  of  colours,  or  of  musical  tones. 
"  In  regard  to  the  understanding,  Lodce  thinks  that  it  is  by  means 
**  of  the  Bve  senses  and  their  impressions  alone,  that  it  conceives  the 
''  existence  of  external  objects,  their  separable  or  sensible  and  their 
^  inseparable  or  original  qualities,  such  as  extent,  figure,  and  mo- 
"  bility.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mind  conceives  very  few  ideuby 
the  senses  alone,  and  that  peculiar  parts  of  the  brain  are  coynmonly 
necessary.     In  my  physiological  work  entitled  Phrenology,  I  treat 
**  of  the  immediate  and  mediate  functions  of  the  five  senses ;  to  the 
**  latter  of  which  belong  our  conceptions  of  the  existence  of  bodies, 
of  their  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  order,  and  number.     The  un- 
deistanding  as  a  reflective  power  acts,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
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''  upoD  the  propensities  and  sentiments^  the  sources  of  which  are  in- 
'^  ternal ;  these^  as  well  as  external  sensations  and  perceptions,  it 
?  knows,  compares,  considers  in  different  wap,  and  determiiMs  in 
*'  their  various  relations.  Moreover,  I  do  not  only  admit  an  int^<* 
''  nal  activity  of  mind  independent  of  external  experience  as  the 
'^  propensities  and  sentiments  are  concerned,  but  aJso,  with  Kant, 
<^  as  understanding  and  experimental  knowledfipe,  tmn  as  the  re- 
^'  flective  powers  are  implicated.  The  conception  of  dimension,  that 
"  the  whole,  for  instance,  is  greater  than  the  half,  does  not  result  from 
'•*  e&perience,  but  from  an  internal  ^faculty.  The  conception,  that 
^'  there  is  nothing  without  a  cause,  is  also  internal.  Thiae  general 
"  conceptions  are  the  attributes  of  the  internal  Acuities  of  the  un- 
**  derstanding,  just  as  the  particular  feelings  are  of  the  propensities 
'^  and  sentiments.  The  general  conoeptiMis  of  experimental  knewi. 
''  ledge  which  arise  from  within,  and  the  primitive  feelings,  are  cal- 
"  culated  for  the  external  world ;  and  the  general  conceptions  of 
''  the  reflective  powers  of  the  mind  are  calculated  for  experimenta} 
^  and  sentimental  knowledge.  This  second  knowledge,  tnen,  ts  as 
**  positive  as  the  first ;  for  we  know  our  feelings  as  well  as  we  do  our 
*'  sensations  and  perceptions  by  the  five  senses.  Every  determinate 
'<  aetien  of  any  faculty  whatever  depends  on  two  con«htions,  the  fa- 
'*  culty  and  ito  object.  The  activity  of  every  feeling  and  the  gene- 
*'  ral  conceptions  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  merely  applieid  to 
''the  external  world ;  whilst  the  general  conceptions  of  the  reflec- 
**  ttve  lacnlties  are  applied  to  experimental  knowledge  and  to  the 
''  feelings.  In  a  perfect  state  of  mind,  all  conditions  must  agfee  and 
''  harmonize  with  each  other.  If,  for  instance,  external  impressions 
do  n<yt  agree  with  the  ordinary  state  of  man,  and  with  the  respec- 
tive internal  faculties,  they  are  illusive ;  and  if  internal  faculties 
suppose  in  external  objects  something  which  experience  does  not 
"  confirm,  they  also  err  ;  each  condition  mnst  correspond  with  ano- 
''  ther,  and  all  be  conformable  to  the  ooneeptions  of  reflection ;  and 
"  these  again  apply  to  the  actions  of  the  particular  faculties. 

*'  Thus,  in  a  perfect  system  of  the  knowledge  of  roan,  every  par- 
'*  ticidar  faculty  must  be  pointed  out  and  considered  in  its  conoor- 
''  danoe  with  every  other.  I  recognise  internal  powers  and  ezter- 
'*  nal  Acuities,  by  whose  intermedium  the  mind  and  the  external 
"  world  are  brought  into  communication,  and  made  mutually  in- 
**  flueneient  The  external  faculties  differ  essentially  in  their  na- 
"  ture,  and  may  either  act  by  their  own  power,  or  be  excited  hy 
''  appropriate  impressions  from  without.  Some  of  them  make  man 
*^  act),  while  others  modify,  assist,  and  direct  his  actions.  Some  pro- 
"  mire  a  relative  knowledge  of  external  objects,  and  others  bring  all 
'*  the  fkculties  into  harmony,  in  order  to  constitute  unity.  If  such 
'*  a  system  be  practical,  it  requires  first  a  knowledge  of  particulars, 
'*  and  if  these  be  capable  of  useful  application,  they  nrast  be  reduced 
'^  to  generals,  and  even  to  unity.  All  modern  idealogians  admit 
"  seineral  mental  operations,  which  they  ascribe  to  various  feculties^ 
'^  or  to  particular  laws  or  oategories,  according  to  which  the  mind 
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"  acts.    Ttieir  opiiitoiis  difinr  only  in  as  fcr  as  the  minlMr  of^facal. 
'^  ties^  or  the  moae  in  which  the  mind  acts^  are  eoncemed.    Seretm . 
**  thelesB^  it  is  certain  that  they  have  considered  general  operations 
'^  and  nodes  of  action  or  effects  only^  and  hare  discovered  none  of 
'*  the  fundamantal  faculties  of  the  mind."  . 

We  recommend  the  tyro  in  Phrenology,  who^has  bitbafto 
confiaed  bis  attention  to  what  may  be  called  its  ootworka 
and  gross  materials,  diligently  to  study  this  passage,  in  ox^x 
that  be  may  enter  on  the  metaphysics  of  the  science  wilh  Ihe 
hope  of  advantage.  Were  we  to  make  any  objecticms  to  it, 
which,  we  own,  a  regard  for  the  judgment  and  the  merits 
of  Locke  almost  forces  on  us,  we  should  say,  that,  though 
quite  familiar  with  many  positions  of  his  truly  magnificent 
work,  which  bear  out  Dr  S.''s  exposition  of  his  general  theo- 
retical views  re^MCting  the  primitive  source  of  the  activity  of 
the  mind,  namely,  Sensation,  fiill  justice  is  not  done  to 
his  remarks  on  Reflectiok,  in  speaking  of  which,  as  the 
only  <<  other  fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the 
understanding  with  ideas,*^  it  is  quite  clear,  we  think,  that 
he  makes  a  larger  provisioa  for  a  certain  part  of  our  ooiMCi- 
tution  than  the  popular  opinion  respecting  his  principles,  in, 
which,  we  see,  Dr  S.  concurs,  allows.  Without  bei^gafr 
much  pains  to  prove  the  necessity  there  is  for  a  little  quail-* 
fication  in  stating  Mr  Lockers  sentiments,  we  sh<ill  .content 
ourselves  with  a  single,  and  that,  too,  a  very  brief  quolataon 
from  his  essay,  in  which,  we  think,  the  ground-work  of  our 
objecUon  is  at  least  plainly  indicated.  The  quotation  is  firooi 
Book  S.  Chap.  1.  $  4.  To  the  expressions  marked  by  oa 
in  itdlics  we  request  particular  consideration* 

'<  By  R£Fi<BCTioN>  I  would  be  understood  to  meaa/'  says  Xiooke, 
^'  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operatioDs^  and  the 
*^  manner  of  them^  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these 
"  operations  in  the  understanding.  These  two,  I  say,  vis.  external 
'^material  things,  as  the  ol^ects  of  Sensation*  and  the  cperatimt 
*'  of  our  awn  minds  fvUhin,  as  the  objects  of  Reflection ,  are  to 
'  me  the  only  originals  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  be- 
ginoii^gs.  The  term  <^rations  here  /  ti#e  ta  a  large  sense,  ae 
comprehending  not  barely  the  actions  of  the  mind  abaui  its  idgas^ 
*'  bui  some  sort  qffostions,  arising  sometimesfrom  them,  such  as  is 
<*  the  satisfaction  arising  fhun  any  thougbt^** 
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.  .  b it MliwQifiBttt  tbat  l&tf  cpmtH&mi  qfmit  earn  mmdtj 

'tiken  in  Mr  L.'^s  large  sense,  more  espedallj  as  compniend-* 

itig  som^  9wri  Qfpa99um9^  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Be- 

FLBCTioN  as  that  of  external  nuUerial  ihings  to  Sbhsatiov  ? 

And  if  so,  is  not  the  oorrespondenoe  between  the  respective 

sentiments  of  Mr  Locke  and  Dr   Spurzhetm,    quoad  this 

point,  we  mean,  much  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears? 

Let  the  reader  judge  when  he  has  again  perused  the  folkvw- 

iog  sentence  :*-'^  The  understanding,  as  a  leflectiTe  power, 
'*  ac\A,  in  my  opioion^  not  ooly  upon  the  sensations  and  coaoeptioas 
*'  of  external  olnectSy  but  also  upon  the  propensities  and  sentiments, 
**  the  sources  of  which  are  internal ;  these,  as  well  as  external  sea- 
*^  sations  and  perceptions,  it  knows,  compares,  considers  in  different 
'^  ways,  and  determines  in  their  various  relations." 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  Dr  S.'s  work^  and  in  reference 

to  the  last  three  sentences  of  the  quotation  made  from  it^  bn- 

ginnii^g  ^^  All  modern  idealo^ns,^  Sec,  it  occurs  to  us  to 

propose  for  inquiry  and  discusuon,  <<  What  is  the  .probable 
'^  origin  of  the  theory  so  commonly  entertained  among  metaphysi- 
*'  ctans,  and  commonly  credited  by  the  vulgar,  respecting  jthe  sup- 
*f  posed  ganeral  mental  fiKultafls,  or  dioae  general  operations  and 
<'  modes  of  action  to  which  the  terms  attention,  perce^ion,  memory, 
'*  Stc*  have  been  long  applied  ?"  Several  ideas  on  this  subject  have 
pMsented  themselves  to  us  tn  the  course  of  our  speculations, 

which  we  shall  give  in  a  subsequent  publicadon. 

Fn>m  the  analysis,  into  which  Dr  S.  now  enters,  of  the 
dommonlj  received  genem)  faculties  of  the  metaphysicians, 
we  shall  select  a  few  particulars  in  illustration  of  the  phre- 
nological views  of  the  constitution  and  qualities  or  powers  of 
-  the  ttund,  and  with  a  special  reference  to  any  of  his  peculiar 
opiniona.  By  Attentiok,  the  first  of  the  supposed  general 
fiieuhies  of  which  he  treats,  Dr  S*  oonceiveB  is  denoted  no 
more  than  the  active  state  of  any  intellectual  faculty,  or  that 
it  implies  merely  the  efiect  of  any  of  them,  as  either  arising 
(Wnn  its  own  proper  force,  or  as  excited  by  e^cternal  impres- 
sions, or  by  one  or  several  afiective  faculties;  and,  in  conse- 
c|iienoe,  -that  there  are  as  many  species  of  attention  as  funda- 
*  mental  faculties  of  the  mind.  On  this  last  principle,  it  is  ob- 
vious, the  differenoes,  not  marely  in  the  degree  of  attention. 


Iteitt  tfiBJMlweii>f.die  objioU  to  #hidi  it  li  i^lM;  are 

Mtttt J «splakRcl ;  wdl^  tbeMneprimsiple,  if  is  cqvidl^Mijr 

to^ptfoem  that  die  emrdse  of  atteacicm  is  absokitsif  ne^ss- 

aaiy  ti>  acROeed  in  aiijr  pursuit  ^ 

Under  the  head  xst  CovscidvsNBsa  or  Psa«xPTi6il,  nvilith 

lie  Qonasives  tofas  an  essential  oonstituent  in  the  mtimi  of  Ske 

ialdlactuii  faculties  geaeMiUy,  but  not  a  special  fteiiltf,  lie 

taktes  nedce  of  two  questions  of  some  importance  in  the  mela^ 

physics  of  thescbnse,  naXMkf^  ^  whether  all  the  impieBfions 

''  whfeft  produce  consciootnets^  or  sentatiofi^  coane  from  without 
*'  through  the  external  senses ;  and^  secondly;  whether  all  funda- 
''  mental  powers  of  the  mind  are  perceptive^  or  have  consciousness  of 
their  peculiar  and  respective  impressions,  the  consciousness  of 
which  18.  only  obtained  by  the  meaium  of  other  ^umlties?"    In 

regard  to  the  fint  of  these,  as  our  readers  must  be  aware,  Dr 

6.  decides  in  the  negative ;  being  of  opinion  that  there  ttse 

two  sources  of  mental  activity,  one  external  and  the  other  in- 

temal,' of  which  latter  kind  are  the  instinctive  dispositions  of 

animals,  and  all  the  affective  powers  of  man.  .    . 

.  ''  An  answer,  to  the  seooad' question  k  given  with^nraie  diffioufty 
,*'  than  to  thefint»  Br  Gall  thinks  that,  each  external  suBHiand 
'<  each  intonal  organ  hat  its  peculiar  oomdonmess  or  perctptsoa^  its 
'^  Rieaiory^  judaneatyaad  imaginatioa;  in  short,  that  themodei  of 
''  action  are  alike  in  esch  external  sense  and  in  each  organ  of  the 
''  brain.  To  me,  however,  the  individual  faculties  of  the  mind  do 
M  nut  seem  to  have  the  same  modes  of  action  •  I  conceive  that  the 
,**  fuQctiiMis  of  several  faculties  are  confined  to  the  procufing  of  im- 
'^  pressions  which  are  perceived  by  other  iiEu;ulties.  The  nerves  of 
^  nunger  and  thirst  propagate  their  peculikr  impressions  to  the  brain, 
'^  there  to  prednee  sensation  er  nsrcBption ;  and  I  believe  the  ten- 
<'  damental  faculties,  which  I  cul  attectiv^  destined  onlv  to  bso- 
'' duce  impressions,  which  beingperceived,  are  then  callea  indina- 
'^  tions,  wants,  or  sentiments.  The  affective  fttnctk)n8  are  Mind  and 
''  hivoluotary,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  oiijects  respectivdy 
**  suited  to  satisfy  their  activity  ;  the  nerves  <^  hunger  do  not  know 
*•  aliments,  nor  circumspection,  the  object  of  fear,  nor  veneration, 
'*  the  oh}ect  deserving  its  ap[ditetion,  &c  &c  Efven  suppoiiiig  the 
**  affective  powers  had  an  obscure  consciousness  of  their  own  «illt- 
'^  ence,  a  point  which,  by-the-by,  is  not  proved,  it  is  still  certun 
"  that  the  intellectual  faculties  alone  procure  clear  consciousness. 
*^  The  internal  sense  of  Eoeniwdity,  comlnned  with  those  of  Cem- 
"  parisonajid  Causality,. determines  the  species  of  both  internal  and 
**  external  perceptions.  As  it  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  to 
*^  spedfy  the  internal  than  the  external  sensations,  the  species  of  the 
**  former  have  remained  almost  entirely  unknown  to  philosophers." 


To  tbi9  w^-kuQwn  diflferanoe  of.o|WMon  brtweeA  On  O. 

Mid  S-  we  do  ]x>t  think  U  MWMMiy*  al  present  U»  pay  any 

siore  atteotioii  tbaa  that  of  barely  recording  it ;  and  for  the 

peculiar  views  which  the  latter  entertains  as  to  EveniueMgf, 

i%  is  eiVHigh  to  mention,  tkat  the  organs  of  ii  correspond 

vfifh  UpFsa  iKnivinuAiiiTT ;  that  the  funotion  is  lo  reoQ|f- 

nise  the  aetivity  of  every  other,  and  to  aet  m  turn,  tipoa  ail 

of  them ;  thait,  by  ^S  knowing  the  functions  of  the  other 

*<  powers,  it  contributes  essentially  to  the  unity  of  CkuMeiw 

^^ousness;**.  and  that  the  modification  of  it,  which  corves. 

ponds  with  the  memory  of  other  ftculties,  constitutes  Remik- 

18CSNCE,  defined  by  him,  accordingly,  as  *'  the  peculiar  me. 

*^  mory  or  repetition  of  the  functions  oi  EventualiljfP  Of  Me- 

MOEY  itself  he  gives  his  opinion  in  words,  the  essence  of 

iHiiich  must  be  quite  familiar  to  the  reader. 

'*  It  is  not  a  fundamental  faculty^  but  the  r^tition  of  some  pre- 
"  nous  perception,  and  a  quantUine  mode  of  action,  Howaver^  as 
'^  I  thioK  the  afTective  powers  are  blind^  and  without  dear  con- 
''  ciousnesB^  I  do  not  believe  they  have  any  memory.  I  consequently, 
^*  confine  tJie  mode  of  action  under  discussion  to  the  intellectual  &• 
*^  cultiesy  and  farther  distinguish  between  the  faaulties  which  hare 
*'  memory  and  the  species  of  notions  remembered ;  the  perceptive 
''  faculties  have  memory,  and  all  kinds  of  perceptions  are  remem- 
"  bered.  Now,  as  the  intellectual  faculties  do  not  all  act  with  the 
*^  same  energy,  memory  necessarily  varies  in  kind  and  strength  in 
**  each  and  every  individual.  No  one  has  an  equally  strong  mcmoty 
"  for  every  branch  of  knowledge.  Attention,  too,  being  another 
'<  name  for  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  applied  to  their  re- 
''specdve objects,  naturally  strengthens  memory;  it  facilitates  re- 
*'  petition.  Exercise  of  the  fecnlties,  it  is  further  evident^  must  in- 
'<  vigorate  memory ;  repetition  is  made  more  easy." 

For  similar  reasons,  Imagination  is  held  to  be  not  a  fun- 
damental power,  but  **  a  quantiti ve  mode  of  action  of  the  prim* 
*<  itive  faculties,  combined  particularly  with  those  of  Caus- 
**  ality  and  Comparison.^  Hence,  Dr  S.  speaks  of  its  various 
kinds  being  as  numerous  as  the  primitive  faculties ;  hence, 
reviewing  his  reflections  ^n  Attention^  Perception^  Memory^ 
and  Imagination^  he  says  ^^  they  are  quantitive  modes  of  ac- 
*<  Uon  of  the  fundament^  faculties,  each  of  which  may  act  spon- 
*<  taneously,  or  be  raised  by  external  impressions  ;^  and  he 
adds,  ^*  the  intellectual  faculties  alone  perceive  or  know  im- 
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pvM4oB8»  an4  brinjf  dm^tU  tvwoids  the  objectB  'of  whttU  retj^^ 
tiFQly  th«7  ha^e  eognisanoe,  produce  attention ;  TqMli^  qoUom 
''  already  perceived^  they  exert  memory;  and  being  as  actiFe  as  to 
cause  eTOCU  as  yet  unknown,  they  may  be  said  to  assist  imagina- 


•*  two." 


Of  JuDOKEKT,  DrS/8  expfainiitibn  16  somewhat  difPefent 

both  from  Dr  Gairs,  and  from  that  which  he  gives  of  the 

gelural  teulueft  preyiously  noticed.      We  can  ^re  rooift 

for  otily  an  abridged  portion  of  it ;  but  even  this  will  exhibit 

lum  to  great  advantage  as  an  acute  observer  and  a  deep 

tUnkcr,  though  all  his  pontions  may  not  obtain  assent. 

'^  I  neither  consider  judgment  as  a  fundamental  faculty,  noi% 
**  with  Dr  Gaily  as  a  degree  of  activity,  or  as  a  mode  of  action  to 
"  every  feculty.  The  affective  powers  are  blind,  and  neither  recol- 
**  lect  nor  judge  their  actions.  What  judgments  have  physical  love^ 
*'  pride,  circuinspection,  and  all  the  other  feelings  ?  They  requtfe 
''  to  be  enlightened  by  the  understanding  as  intellectual  fkcultlea  ; 
^'  and  on  this  account  it  is  that,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  ooca« 
"  sion  so  many  disorders.  And  not  only  does  this  remark  apply  to 
''  the  inferior,  but  also  to  the  superior  affective  powers,  to  Hope  ana 
''  VeneratioiB  as  well  as  to  -the  Love  of  Approbation  and  CircuYn- 
"  spection :  we  may  fear  things  innocent  or  noxious,  and  venerate 
''  idols  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  true  Christians. 
-  *^  I  eonsider,  then,  that  judgment  is  a  mode  of  action  of  ilie  in* 
tellectual  faculties  only,  and  not  a  mode  of  quantity  hut  of  qua* 
lity."    To  understand  this,  observe,  there  are  relations  between 

external  objects  themselves,  and  between  them  and  the  a& 

fisctive  and  intellectual  faculties,  determinate,  invariable  in 

their  essence,  and  which  admit  of  modificaUons  only.     Dr  S* 

alludes  spedally  to  the  relation  between  hunger  and  aliment 

Now,  if  these  relations  are  seen  to  be  perfect,  and  as  they  are 

usually  found,  we  say  the  functions  of  the  faculties  by  which 

they  are  so  seen  is  good  or  healthy,  as  in  the  sense  of  taste. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  disorder  or  aberration  when  the 

functions  depart  from  their  ordinary  modes  of  manifesting 

themselves.    What  is  true  of  taste  applies  so  far  to  the  in^ 

tellectual  faculties,  which  are  in  relation  with  the  affective 

powers,  and  with  external  objects,  and  the  functions  of  which 

are  also  subject  to  determinate  laws.    Now,  these  functions 

may  be  perfbct  or  imperfect  in  like  manner,  that  is,  they  may 

be  in  harmony  or  not  with  their  innate  laws,  ^<  and  the  pro- 
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Aild  the  preferenoe  ^Ten  to  the  former  depends  on  intelli- 
gence,  by  which  their  differences  are  ascertained  and  deter- 
mined. There  is  no  will  without  intelligence,  though  intel- 
ligence does  not  constitute  it.  Desire  and  will  are  not  the 
same ;  the  former  being  capable  of  existing,  not  only  with- 
out it,  but,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  it, — a  circumstance  of 
very  material  importance,  both  in  expluning  some  of  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  practice  of  morality.  In 
addition  to  the  desires,  therefore,  or  the  effects  or  operation* 
of  feelings,  the  exercise  and  decision  of  intellect  are  required 
to  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  ^^  will  consists  in  the  application 
<<  of  reason  to  the  affective  and  perceptive  faculties,^  or  in 
^*  the  application  of  the  reflective  powers  to  our  dedres  and 
<<  notions*""  Will,  properly  so  called,  is  the  basis  of  liberty ; 
of  which  Dr  S.  treats  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  sec* 
tion.  We  close  this  summary  with  a  short  quotation,  which 
will  be  found  deserving  of  serious  attention  by  all  who  enter 
on  the  delicate  question  now  suggested  :-*-**  Pious  persons^ 

*'  in  their  address  to  the  great  Guiding  Power,  pray  that  their 
'^  wills  may  be  directed  towards  certain  actiousi  and  turned  away 
"  from  others.  This  proves  that  they  consider  will  as  susceptible  of 
^^  being  influenced,  and  by  no  means  as  independent^  ana  acting 
**  without  any  cause.  Such  an  independent  will  would^  indeed,  be 
*^  a  principle,  and  could  have  only  one,  never  opposite  tendencies." 

Having  defined  Affbctions,  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  term,  so  as  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  af- 
fected of  the  fundamental  powers,  Dr  S.  divides  them  into 
kinds,  of  which  there  are  several,  as  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  consider,  not  only  the  number  of  the  faculties,  but  also 
the  various  qualities  and  combinations,  and  quantities  of  ac^ 
tion  or  energy,  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  The  subject 
is  of  wide  extent,  and  connects  itself  with  every  pursuit,  oc- 
cupation, behaviour,  and  condition  of  mankind;  but,  for 
good  reasons,  is  discussed  by  Dr  S.  too  slightly  to  admit  of 
farther  notice  on  our  part  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Pas- 
sioNSy  by  which  he  understands  merely  the  highest  degrees  of 
the  activity  of  the  faculties.    Then  we  come  to  Religion, 
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from  his  remark^  on  which  we  ^hall,  without  oomnaeiit,  take 
a  siQgle  extract* 
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Tke  only  means  of  seeing  clearly,  and  of  uniting  pkilosopfav 
and  religion,  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  separating  strictly  rat- 
rioas  ideas  from  ideas  of  morality^  that  is,  ideas  r^huire  to  God, 
**  from  such  as  implicate  our  duties  as  social  beings. 

The  power  of  priesthood  has  gradually  diminished,  and  civil 
governments  have  established  a  moral  code  independently  of  reli- 
gious faith,  so  that  now-a-days  we  distinguish  between  civil  laws 
*^  and  the  rules  of  religious  legislators.    Formerly  the  priesthood 
laid  down  all  the  moral  precepts,  but  civil  governments  now  de- 
cide even  on  the  value  of  religious  systems.     They  declare  one 
preferable  and  dominant,  and  merely  tolerate  every  other.     Ex- 
**  tremes,  in  all  cases,  do  harm,  and  extremes  and  mischief  will  be 
*'  unavoidable,  so  long  as  religion  and  morality  are  under  the  dire&< 
"  tion  of  two  distinct  classes  of  governors.    Sacerdotal  supremacy 
must  terminate ;  meanwhile  it  is  upheld  by  civil  rulers,  who,  ap- 
preciating its  influence  duly,  have  united  with  priests  for  their 
mutual  advantage.    Civil  governments,  however,  begin  to  feel 
their  rights  and  their  duties.     They  endeavour  to  promote  gene- 
ral happiness  and  order  in  society.    They  already  separate  dnttes 
towards  the  administration  and  our  neighbours  nom  those  which 
"  are,  strictly  speaking,  religious.    The  enactments  of  civil  powers 
are  now  generally  much  wiser  than  the  interpretations  of  revealed 
legislation  i  thejare  also  more  forbearing  than  the  statutes  of  the 
priesthood.     Hutory,  indeed,  proves  that  religious  governments 
''  have  done  more  mischief  to  mankind  than  civil  ones,  which  have 
*'  in  fact  been  faulty  and  injurious  in  the  ratio  of  their  interference 
**  with  religion.    The  contest  between  the  civil  and  religious  powers 
'*  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  disorders 
^'  which  result  from  it.     I  sincerely  wish  that  governments  would 
'^  abstain  from  meddling  with  any  religious  belief  which  is  not  in* 
'^  consistent  with  the  general  order.    There  should  ba  no  exeeption 
*'  in  the  civil  code.     It  should  be  the  same  for  every  member  of  the 
*'  community  it  governs ;  for  tliose  who  sing  to  the  glory  of  God, 
'^  and  for  those  who  do  not  sing ;  for  those  who  eat  Mb  as  for 
"  those  who  eat  vegetables ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  for  the  gay 
**  and  the  gloomy.    It  should  have  only  one  aim, — ^general  happi- 
''  ness.    Whatever  does  not  concern  this  ought  to  be  out  of  its  pro- 
"  vincc." 

*  We  pass  entirely  over  the  Second  Secdon  of  the  work, 
as  not  containing  any  thing  which,  either  in  substance  or 
form,  can  be  new  to  our  readers. 

In  the  Third  Section,  the  merits  of  some  of  the  theories 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  mental  powers  are  examined. 
Dr  S.  objects,  of  course,  to  the  theory,  that  ^<  a  few  getieral 
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aikd  the  preferenoe  pren  to  the  former  depends  on  intelli- 
gence, bj  which  their  differences  are  ascertained  and  deter- 
mined. There  is  no  will  without  intelligence,  though  intel- 
ligence does  not  constitute  it.  Desire  and  will  are  not  the 
same ;  the  former  being  capable  of  existing,  not  only  with- 
out it,  but,  as  it  were,  in  opposition  to  it, — a  circumstance  of 
very  material  importance,  both  in  expluning  some  of  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  practice  of  morality.  In 
addition  to  the  desires,  therefore,  or  the  effects  or  operations 
of  feelings,  the  exercise  and  decision  of  intellect  are  required 
to  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  *<  will  consists  in  the  application 
^*  of  reason  to  the  affective  and  perceptive  faculties,^  or  in 
'<  the  application  of  the  reflective  powers  to  our  denres  and 
<<  notions.*"  Will,  properly  so  called,  is  the  basis  of  liberty ; 
of  which  Dr  S.  treats  more  particularly  in  a  aubiequent  aeo» 
tion.  We  close  this  summary  with  a  short  quotation,  which 
will  be  found  deserving  of  serious  attention  by  all  who  enter 
on .  the  delicate  question  now  suggested : — **  Pious  persons, 

in  dieir  address  to  the  great  Guiding  Power,  pray  that  theur 
wills  may  be  directed  towards  certaia  actions,  and  turned  away 
"  from  others.  This  proves  that  they  consider  will  as  susceptible  of 
**  being  influenced,  and  by  no  means  as  independent,  ana  acting 
''  without  any  cause.  Such  an  independent  will  would,  indeed,  be 
''  a  principle,  and  could  have  only  one,  never  opposite  tendencies." 

Having  defined  Affections,  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  term,  so  as  to  indicate  the  different  states  of  being  af- 
fected of  the  fundamental  powers,  Dr  S.  divides  them  into 
kinds,  of  which  there  are  several^  as  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  consider,  not  only  the  number  of  the  faculties,  but  also 
the  various  qualities  and  combinations,  and  quantities  of  ac- 
tion or  energy,  of  which  they  are  (Susceptible.  The  subject 
is  of  wide  extent,  and  connects  itself  with  every  pursuit,  oc- 
cupation, behaviour,  and  condition  of  mankind;  but,  for 
good  reasons,  is  discussed  by  Dr  S.  too  slightly  to  admit  of 
farther  notice  on  our  part  We  may  say  the  same  cf  tlwfcut* 
sxoNS,  by  which  be  understands  merely  the  highr *' 
the  activity  of  the  faculties.     Then  we  comr 
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from  his  remarks  on  which  we  shall,  without  oomiaeiit,  take 
a  single  extract* 

^*  Tke  only  means  of  seeing  clearly,  and  of  uniting  philosophy 
'^  and  religion,  seems  to  me  to  depend  on  separating  strictly  r^ 
'*  gfious  ideas  from  ideas  of  morality,  that  is,  ideas  reklire  to  God, 
*'  from  such  as  implicate  our  duties  as  social  beings. 

The  power  of  priesthood  has  gradually  diminished,  and  civil 
governments  have  established  a  moral  code  independently  of  reli- 
gious faith,  so  that  now-a*days  we  distinguish  between  ciril  laws 
'^  and  the  rules  of  religious  legislators.     Formerly  the  priesthood 
'^  laid  down  all  the  moral  precepts,  but  civil  governments  now  dft- 
**  cide  even  on  the  value  of  religious  systems.    They  declare  <we 
*'  preferable  and  dominant,  and  merely  tolerate  every  other.     Ex- 
"  tremes,  in  all  cases,  do  harm,  and  extremes  and  mischief  will  be 
unavoidable,  so  long  as  religion  and  morality  are  under  the  direi%- 
"  tion  of  two  distinct  classes  of  governors.    Sacerdotal  supremacy 
muat  terminate ;  meanwhile  it  is  upheld  by  civil  rulers,  who,  ap- 
preciating its  influence  dqly,  have  united  with  priest!  for  their 
mutual  advantage.    Civil  governments,  however,  begin  to  feel 
their  ri|^ts  and  their  duties.    They  endeavour  to  promote  gene- 
ral happiness  and  order  in  society.    They  already  separate  duties 
**  towards  the  administration  and  our  neighbours  nom  those  which 
are,  strictly  speaking,  religious.    The  emustments  of  civil  powers 
are  now  generally  much  wiser  than  the  interpretations  of  revealed 
legislation ;  they  are  also  more  forbearing  than  the  statutes  of  the 
y  priesthood.     Hutory.  indeed,  proves  that  religious  governments 
*'  nave  done  more  mischief  to  mankind  than  civil  ones,  which  have 
in  fact  been  faulty  and  injurious  in  the  ratio  of  their  interference 
with  religion.    The  contest  between  the  ciril  and  religious  powers 
'*'  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  disorders 
"^  which  result  from  it.    I  sincerely  wish  that  governments  would 
''  abstain  from  meddling  with  any  religious  belief  which  is  not  iiu 
''  consistent  with  the  general  order.    There  should  be  no  exeeption 
*'  in  the  ciril  code.     It  should  be  the  same  for  every  member  of  the 
"  community  it  governs ;  for  those  who  sing  to  the  glory  of  God, 
'^  and  for  those  who  do  not  sing ;  for  those  who  eat  fmh  as  for 
"^  those  who  eat  vegetables ;  for  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  for  the  gay 
''  and  the  gloomy.    It  should  have  only  one  aim, — general  happi- 
''  ness.    Whatever  does  not  concern  this  ought  to  be  out  of  its  pro- 
''  rincc." 

-    We  pass  entirely  over  the  Second  Section  of  the  work, 
as  not  containing  any  thing  which,  either  in  substance  or 

m  to  our  readers. 

the  merits  of  some  of  the  theories 
he  mental  powers  are  examined. 
)  the  theory,  that  "  a  few  general 
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«  flMnUtien  pitxluce  ell  particular  difi(k)rition8,''  and^  conie- 

quently,  to  the  propositions  virtually  conveyai  under  it, 
a^  that  ^^  vantB  and  passions  produce  the  faculties  (  ^t 
<*  Uttetition  is  the  cftudfe  of  them  ;*"  or  that  either  «  Uttder. 
"  standing  or  will  is  the  cause  of  them.^  He  objects,  too,  as 
the  Phrendogist  must  be  awane^  to  the  theory,  that  <'  man^s 
**  fatuities  are  the  result  of  education  ;^  of  which  he  says, 
generally  atid  fordbly,  that  ^<  it  produces  no  faculty  what- 
^•feter,  either  itt  man  or  animals;'^  although,  as  is  well 
known,  from  his  own  ]Sssay  on  the  subject,  and  from  the 
isoneurreiit  laboun  of  other  Phrenologista,  education,  ao  far 
trdm  being  thbught  superfiuous,  is  held  to  be  oF  the  highest 
importance  in  exciting,  exercising,  determining  the  applies. 
tbn,  ^fad  pMVentiYi^  the  abuses  of  the  innate  faculties^  In 
tiie  chapter  alluded  to,  in  consideration  of  his  theory,  Dr  S. 
titets  in  order^  with  great  perspicuity,  of  the  influence  k)£  ▼»- 
Kt^t!l§  ft>ttditous  tilt  ftecidenUil  drcumstancei^,  as  aociely,  mi- 
seiy,  tlimate,  and  mode  of  living ;  and  of  the  influence  of 
the  |»reftttcd  and  speaSc  modes  of  instnictiob,*^-^  some  or 
JEiH  idf  which,  certain  philosophers,  contentbg  themselves 
with  narrow  views,  have  had  vecourse,  in  order  to  account 
f»  the  ftcukies.  JlProm  the  Fourth  Ci)Apter  of  the  Third 
Section,  in  which  he  mmntains,  in  opposition  to  the  preced* 
iag  theories,  <<  the  innateness  of  the  maital  faculties,^  we 
iirillitigly,  and  we  should  think  to  the  reader^s  satisfaction, 
extract  the  concluding  paragraph  : 

^^  Why  moral  principles  ditet  in  ditfereat  natioorfi  is  obvious.  I 
'^  agree  with  Loctte^  that  they  are  not  innate^  but  mixintain  that  the 
*'  faculties  which  form  them  are.  I  shall  afterwards  srhow  that  bko« 
ral  principles  depend  on  several  faculties,  and  vary  in  nations  in 
consequence  of  different  combinations  of  their  oi^ns  ;  thb  justice 
'/  of  a  libertine;^  without  JBenevoieDoe  and  Veneration^  muM  dittkt.  en« 
''tirely  from  that  of  a  charitable,  modest,  and  coatineAit  person. 
*'  The  same  iundamental  fliculties  exist  every  where,  but  thcif*  mani- 
**  festations  are  universally  modified.  Men  everywhere  ado^e  a  Su* 
^'  brene  Beings;  they  everywhere  havte  marks  of  honour  and  of  in- 
'^  famy ;  they  are  everywhere  masters  and  servants ;  alJ  iOations 
**  make  war,  whether  with  clubs  and  arrows,  or  with  muskets  and 
**  artillery;  and  ererjmrhere  the  dead  are  lamented,  and  their 
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vimfefaiMie  chvUied)  whtther  h  be  by  i«biteio|r  thm  boOij^ 
by  putting  their  tabes  iato  an  ura^  or  by  depotuiing  their  f^nftim 
in  tbe  tomb.  Hence,  though  the  functions  of  the  faculties  in 
l^ineral  are  modified  in  different  natkmst  and  of  those  consequently 
wiicfa  deterahie  the  moial  princi^es  id«^  the  same  fundamentu 
powers  still  appear  in  the  customs,  manners^  and  laws  of  all. 
**  An  essential  part  of  the  study  of  man,  therefore,  is  to  shew  that 
^  hta  natwfe  is  determinate,  that  an  h!s  faculties  are  innate^  and 
that  nature's  first  prerogattive  m  to  maititain  the  number  and  the 
^sence  of  his  special  powers,  whilst  she  permits  many  modifica- 
tions of  the  functions  of  all,  in  the  same  way  precisely  as  she  pre^ 
tenres  «pedc8,.bu*  continually  sacrifioes  individuals. 
\  The  second  rightof  natunis  to  allow  more  or  less  activity  to  in* 
^*  dividual  faculties  in  different  persons ;  that  is,  she  endows  all 
^  With  the  same  faculties,  but  gives  them  in  very  different  degrees. 
''  Sene  liw  mro  g^uses  but  the  m^ority  are  middling  in  all  j^ 
*^  s^ts.  Nature  then  produces  genius,  and  the  individual  disposi- 
"  tions  of  every  one. 

''  Finally^  nutiire  has  «taniped  a  difference  upon  the  seses :  some 
*'  faculties  are  more  active  in  womei^  others  ui  men.  Men  will 
'*  never  feel  like  women,  and  women  will  never  think  like  men. 

**  These  are  facts  which  observation  proves.  PhHosophers,  there- 
** Man,  can  wbIj  exmnine  how  nature  prodooessuch  pbeiu«ieiia»  and 
*^  «ee  whether  it  is  possible  to  imitate  and  to  assist  her." 

The  Fourth  SeotiM  relates  to  the  inquiry  re^peotiog  tke 
WHuia  -by  which  imtttre  effeds,  or  rather  mttnifeats,  die  fncuU 
tiei  and  phefionena  ptevkmsly  deocribed,  and  endeaiMMir8»  ob 
geneivd  reaeoiiiiig,  to  detcnaitie  the  exialefioe  and  ^^rtainty  of 
the  oonnexion  beftween  them  and  the  body^-^^a  prc^poatioB^ 
the  diredt  peooft  of  which,  as  deduced  from  obsenratbn,  are 
given  abuodantly  in  another  work.  Then  he  finds  it  expe^^ 
dient  to  dear  himself  from  the  charge  of  cosceiviiig  and  as* 
eertingt  that  organisation  produces  the  affections  and  inteU 
leetnal  fheulties.  No  conduct  can  be  more  unfair,  tfian  the 
tiffgiBg  of  such  a  charge  against  Phrenology,  which,  in  reidity, 
fMi  out  with  a  provision  against  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  main*. 
Vtta^  that  the  organsation  is  necessary  only  to  the  manifSn^ 
tafions  of  mind ;  or,  in  other  words.  Chat  we  know  notiiing  of 
mind  save  through  the  medium  of  the  bodily  system,  with 
whidi  we  find  it  inveriably  united  in  this  world,-— a  prin- 
ciple, not  only  perfectly  safe  in  itself,  and  as  certainly  true 
as  it  IS  safe,  but  also  in  entire  harmony  with  every  correct 
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idea,  however  derived,  of  the  nature  or  essence  of  *the  soul. 
Whatever  metaphysicians  and  theologians  may  decide  on  this  and 
some  kindred  points^"  says  Dr  S.  with  strict  proprietv^  therefore, 
the  position,  that  manifestations  of  the  faculties  of  tne  mind  de- 
pend^ in  this  lifcj  on  organization,  cannot  he  shaken." — We  deem 

it  superfluous  to  take  particular  notice  of  all  the  general 
proofs  by  which  this  portion  is  defended.  Enough  to  saj, 
that  they  are  afforded  by  the  well-known  facts  respecting  the 
"  differences  of  the  sexes  '^  the  "  Individuality  of  every  per- 
son C  the  modifications  produced  by,  or  connected  with, 
age  ;^  the  <<  influence  of  physical  conditions  ;^^  the  states 
of  *^  sleeping  and  dreaming  ;^  and  the  effects  of  ^^  exer. 
<«  cise  ;^  to  which  topics  Dr  S.  successively,  but  succinctly, 
addresses  himself. 

The  enemies  of  Phrenology  have  rung,  and  do  still  ring, 
so  many  changes  on  its  absurdity,  its  falsity,  its  inconsis- 
tency, its  insignificance,  its  vulgarity,  its  meanness,  its  dan- 
gerous nature  and  consequences,  that  one  ignorant  of  the 
subject  would  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  real  import  of  the 
•varied  oppoution  which  they  have  made,  and  might  be  al- 
most compelled  to  conclude,  that  they  were  as  inancere  and 
blundering  as  they  were  malignant  and  unmerciful.     It  is  a 
curioua  fact,  too,  and,  we  think,  ought  to  be  deemed  an  in- 
structive one,  however  mortifying  to  those  who  require  its 
jbenefitfli,  that  the  Fhrenobgists  have  doi^  more  justice,  to  the 
arguments,  such  as  theyrare,  by  which  they  have  been  as- 
sailed, than  the  individuals  who  advanced  them ;  nor  is  it 
immatarial  to  add,  as  an  evidence  of  the  same  sprit,  that 
they  are  much  more  anxious  to  hear,  to  illustrate,  and  to  ob- 
viate reasonable  objections,  than  successful  in  their  endea- 
vours to  bring  respectable  antagonists  into  the  field  of  con- 
troversy.   We  have  an  admirable  example  of  this  candour 
and  fearlessness  in  Dr  S.^s  Fifth  Section,  in  which,  while  dis» 
cussing,  on  phrenological  principles,  ^<  the  moral  character 
^^  of  man,  materialism,  fatalism,^'  <^  liberty,*^   *^  morality,^ 
<^  the  origin  of  evil,^  the  ^'  comparison  between  natural  reli- 
*^  gion  and  morality  and  the  Christian  morality ,^^  he  unre- 
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serv^dljr  advances  the  science  to  the  post  of  greatest  hazard, 
and,  consequently,  of  highest  honour.  In  so  doing,  it  is  our 
conviction,  he  has  not  neglected  the  *^  better  part  of  valour,''^ 
as  we  hope  to  make  appear  to  our  readers,  even  by  the  very 
superficial  survey  and  scanty  extracts  to  which  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves. 

The  word  Materialism  is  generally  used  in  one  of  two 
senses,  to  denote,  1st,  The  system  maintained,  it  is  believed  by 
few,  either  in  former  or  present  times,  which  asserts  that 
there  is  no  Creator;  that  matter  has  always  existed,  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  world  are  the  effects  of  matter ; 
and,  Sdly,  The  system,  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  by 
no  means  common  in  our  day,  which,  without  denying  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  or  that  the  imiverse  is  his  workman- 
ship,  alleges,  that  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  man, 
or,  in  other  words,  all  the  phenomena  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  mind,  considered  as  something  essentially  distinct 
from  body,  are  the  results  of  the  mere  forms  and  combinfa- 
tions  of  matter.  Of  the  first  kind  of  materialism,  it  is 
enough   to  say,   so  far  as   Phrenology  is  concerned,  that 

"  he  who  inquires  into  the  laws  of  phenomena  cannot  be  an  atheist ; 
"  he  cannot  consider  the  admirable  and  wise  concatenation  of  all 
**  things  in  nature,  and  their  mutual  relations,  as  existing  without 
"  a  pnmitive  cause.  He  is  obliged^  by  the  very  laws  of  thought, 
**  to  admit  such  a  cause^— a  supreme  understandings  an  all-wise 
'<  Creator. 

To  the  accusation,  that  Phrenology  leads  to,  or  implies, 
the  second  kind  of  materialism,  the  reply  of  Dr  S.  is,  in 
our  judgment,  equally  effective.  It  is  given,  of  course,  at 
greater  length,  and  with  a  distinct  reference  to  opinions  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  Phrenologists,  held  by  indivi- 
duals and  classes  of  philosophers  who  were  never  charged 
with  the  obnoxious  tenet 

**  When  our  antagonists,  however,  maintain  that  we  are  ma- 
<'  terialists,  they  ought  to  shew  where  we  teach  that  there  is 
**  nothing  but  matter.  The  entire  falsehood  of  the  accusation 
''  is  made  obvious  by  a  review  of  the  following  considerations: — 
''  The  expression  organs  designates  an  instrument,  by  means 
*'  of  which  some  &cmty  proclaims  itself;    the  muscles,  for  ex« 
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lunple,  are  tbe  orgaos  of  vdimtwv  modon,  1ml  ibej  sre  a«t 
the  Bdoriiu^  power;  tlie  eyes  are  toe  organ  of  aigbt,  but  thef 
''are  not  ^e  faculty  of  seeing.  .  We  separate  tbe  faculties 
''  of  the  iOttl  or  of  tbe  mind  from  tbe  organs,  and  coninder 
**  the  cerebral  parts  as  the*  instrunients  by  means  of  which  they 
*'  manifest  themselves.  Now,  even  the  adversaries  of  Phrenology 
**  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  admit  the  dependence  of  tbe  soul  on 
"  thebody.     In  tbe  very  same  passage  in  which  Professor  Walter 

'^  '  It  IS  bard,  it  must  nave  a  certain  degree 
"  *  city,  that  the  soul  may  manifest  itself  with  great  splendour.  But 
'' '  this  consideration  does  not  lead  to  materialism ;  it  shews  only  the 
"  '  mutual  union  of  the  body  and  soul.' 

'' We  are  therefore  no  more  materialists  than  our  predecessors, 
**  whether  anatomists,  pbyuologists»  or  physicians,  ot  the  great  num- 
''  her  of  philosophers  and  moralists  who  have  a«imitted  tbe  depen- 
'^  dence  of  tbe  soul  on  the  body.  For  the  materialism  is  essentially 
''  the  same,  whether  the  fkculties  of  tbe  mind  be  said  to  depend  om 
'*  the  whole  body,  on  the  whok  brain,  or  individual  powers  on  per^ 
''  ticular  parts  of  tbe  brain :  the  faculties  still  depend  on'organiza- 
''  tion  for  their  exhibition." 

Fatalism,  as  involving  atheism,  is  obviously  rebutted  by  a 
ay  stem  which  ascribes  the  faculUes  and  nature  of  man  to  crea- 
tion. As  to  that  species  of  fatalism,  again,  which  connects 
tbe  hypothetical  idea  of  the  irresistibility  of  acdons  with  the 
innateness  of  the  faculties,  the  latter  being  conudered,  more- 
over, as  the  determinate  gifts  of  the  Almighty,  Dr  S«  con- 
tends for  the  natural  liberty,  both  of  the  lower  animals  and 
man,  and  thus,  denying  the  necessity  of  the  connexion,  dis* 
cbuma  the  charge*  But  there  b  still  another  speoies,  to 
which,  in  common  with  the  soundest  reasoners  and  the  most 
devout  Christians,  he  subscribes.  Witness  the  following  re- 
marks : 

''  Tbe  faculties  which  constitute  and  the  motives  which  deter- 
<<  mine  the  will,  it  is  true,  are  given  and  innate.  And  fatalism,  in 
^'  this  sense,  must  be  admitted,  not  only  in  man,  but  even  in  the 
''  Supreme  Beinfi; ;  for  perfection  and  infinite  goodness  inhere  in  the 
^'  nature  of  God,  and  he  cannot  desire  evil.  So  also  the  superior 
**  facnlties  of  man's  nature,  called  his  divine  part,  must  deure  the 
'<  true  good  of  all.  Hence  a  certain  fatalism  is  founded  in  nature ; 
"  and  iberefore  the  philosophers  of  China,  Hindostan,  and  Greece, 
*f  the  eastern  and  western  Christians,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
'<  have  blended  it  with  their  religious  opinions." 
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II  U  pOfiilive,  tkeo>  that  the  Acuities  are  iniuite;  but  I  i»ust 
alao  flay  with  St  Auiputine,  <  God  in  giving  the  pow^e  deea^ot 
*^  *  iftiict  the  neoeBBity/  Thus,  I  do  not  see  that  admiasioii  of  liheio- 
*'  nateiMM  of  the  faculties  iniDKes  irresistibility  of  action ;  nor  do  I 
''  fear  any  physical  truth  as  daogerous.  The  wboto  ooustitutioo  of 
**  man  is  deteroMoed  by  creation ;  but  this  axiom  d<ies  oat  exdude 
*'  deliberation,  choice^  preference,  and  action,  from  oert^u  p^n- 
"  ciples  and  to  certain  ends ;  because  all  this  is  matter  of  expenetice 
*'  unireraally  acknowledged,  aad  is  that  of  which  every  man  must 
''  every  moment  be  conscious.  \  recognise  one  sole  Cfreittor,  vrho 
''  has  rendered  physical  and  moral  truths  universally  consistent." 

The  sentences  last  quoted  may  be  said  to  contain  t^e  fuq- 
damental  proposition  on  which  Dr  S.  builds  his  opinions  ou 
the  questiop  of  Liberty,  But  to  these  we  have  not  room  tq 
advert ;  and,  indeed,  for  another  good  reason,  we  wpuld  h^ve 
purposely  passed  over  them  with  a  general  remark.  The 
subject  may  hereafler  come  before  us  in  the  form  of  re^lar 
and  systematiQ  discussion.  In  the  mean  tiipey  for  the  sake  of 
those  who,  in  consequence  of  recent  events,  affecting  the  pro- 
gress of  Phrenology,  may  desire  to  be  put  iu  imn^edlate  pos. 
session  of  the  views  of  our  enlightened  author  op  this  intii- 
cate  and  complex  point,  we  quote  a  series  of  condensed  pas- 
sages,  in  which  the  essence  of  them  is  held  forth.  It  will  lie 
found  to  correspond  with  what  we  formerly  extracted. . 

''Each  facultv  of  animal  life  being  active^  gives  a  de^ir^  or  an  in- 
''  clination  whicn  man  and  animals  experience  involuntarily.  Man 
''  has  neither  any  power  upon  accidental  external  impressions,  nor 
''  over  the  existence  of  internal  feelings.  He  must  fiiel  an  indin^ti^ 
''  tion  if  its  appropriate  organ  be  excited.  But  incliaatiops,  pro- 
^  pensities,  or  desires,  are  not  «Pttt,  because  man  and  animals  often 
f '  have  these,  and  yet  wiU  not.  To  have  wM  to  decide  for  or 
*'  against,  I  must  evidently  know  wh?it  is  to  happen  or  has  passed; 
**  J  mu9t  compare :  hence,  tvill  begins  with  the  perpeptive  and  re- 
**  flectlve  fiicuities,  t.  e.  with  understanding ;  the  will  of  every  anU 
''  mal  is  therefore  propcirtioDate  to  its  uadentantiog*  ltai<  has  the 
"  greatest  freedom,  because  hb  will  hi^  the  wi4?st  rai^;  and  this 
"  because  he  has  the  most  understanding.  He  knows  more  than 
'^  any  animal ;  compares  the  present  with  the  past ;  foresees  Aitoiff 
«'  events ;  and  discovers  the  relation  between  cause  and  effepL  It 
' ''  is  even  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  will,  but  also  our  participar 
''  tlon  and  accountableness,  begin  with  the  perceptive  (kculttes. 
'*  Idiots  have  sometimes  inclinations,  but  they  are  neicher  free  mot 

answerable.    It  is  the  same  with  children  before  a  certain  age ; 

they  are  said  not  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  good  from  evil. 
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*'  A  man  of  great  underetandiog  and  good  education  is  al«o  more 
'^  blameable  for  a  fiiult  than  an  uncultivated  and  stupid  individual. 

*'  The  ifaculties  that  tviU,  however,  are  not  given  up  to  chance, 
*'  hat  suUected  to  certain  rules ;  for  the  laws  of  the  understanding' 
''  are  as  determinate  by  creation  as  are  those  of  nutrition.  Man 
^  cannot  will  any  thing  which  does  not  seem  good  to  him." 

It  follows  from  this  view,  that  three  conditions  ure  required 
for  liberty ;  namely,  HTB,  considered  as  an  effect  of  know- 
ledge and  reflection ;  or  plurality  of  motives,  between  which 
the  understanding  decides ;  and  the  unrestrmned  influence  of 
the  will  upon  actions,  or  the  organs  whence  they  proceed. 
If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be  wanting,  liberty  ceases ; 
but  still,  in  order  that  liberty  may  have  a  moral  character, 
and  therefore  be  predicated  of  man,  we  must  take  into  account 
his  peculiar  constitution,  as  possessing  animal,  intellectual, 
and  moral  powers,  arranged  so  as  to  indicate  the  supremacy 
of  the  latter,  and,  more  especially,  that  of  Conscientious- 
ness ;  "  the  feeling  of  which,''  says  Dr  S.,  "  is  to  morality 
<'  that  which  will,  or  the  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties, 
*^  are  to  liberty.^  Reasoning  in  this  manner,  he  is  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  or  essence  of  Morality. 
But,  from  his  discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  abstract  we 
are  debarred ;  and  to  his  reflections  on  Christian  Morality  in 
particular,  we  regret  we  can  pay  no  other  tribute  than  the  ac- 
knowledgment, that,  though  on  some  topics  we  might  be 
disposed  to  hazard  an  opinion  somewhat  difierent,  they  seetn 
to  us  at  once  profound,  liberal,  truly  benevolent,  and  impor- 
tantly useful.  No  one,  we  imagine,  who  seriously  peruses 
them,  can  ever  afterwards  eq^ertain  an  idea,  or  hazard  an  ex- 
pession,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  system  of  philosophy 
with  which  they  harmonize,  and  from  which  they  emanate. 

From  the  Sixth  Section  of  his  work,  which  contains  various 
practical  considerations  deducible  from  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  requisite  to  its  successful  application  to  the  great, 
business  of  human  life,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion, or  pronoiing  the  happiness  of  mankind,  we  would  will- 
ingly adorn  our  pages  by  extracts.     Let  the  following  de- 
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monstrate  our  own  seUldeiiial,  and,  ait  the  same  tune,  justify 
the  high  station  we  assign  to  the  author  among  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  best)  because  the  most  beneficially  useful,  of  the 
sriences.  Whether  the  age  in  which  we  live  be  enlightened 
enough  to  profit  by  his  servicesi  and  generous  enough  to  con- 
fess obligations  to  their  source,  we  do  not  say ;  but  sure  we 
are,  that  the  prosperity  of  our  race,  and  the  attmnment  of 
that  dignified  elevation  to  which  it  seems  the  gracious  pur- 
pose of  the  Creator  we  should  aspire,  and  not  without  hope, 
cannot  possiblj^  be  accomplished  by  any  agency  which  disre- 
gards, far  less  contemns,  the  labours  of  this  eminent  and  sin- 
gularly successful  philosopher.  We  close  with  these  extracts 
and  this  sentiment,  because  the  nature  of  the  Seventh  Sec- 
tion, which  alone  remains  to  be  noticed,  precludes  any  parti- 
cular remarks,  and  because  we  are  sure  any  thing  we  could 
add  of  our  own  would  come  with  poor  grace  after  matter  of 
such  interest  and  energy. 

''  Wants,  like  faculties,  are  either  of  an  inferior  or  a  superior  na- 
^  ture.  To  be  just  is  a  mant  for  the  righteous,  as  to  take  nourish- 
'^  meat  is  for  him  who  is  hungry.  As,  however,  the  animal  facul- 
*^  ties  are  the  most  generally  active  in  man,  if  wants  are  spoken  of, 
'*  we  commonly  think  of  inferior  powers,  as  of  self-esteem,  ambi-. 
"  tioD,  personal  interest,  &c  Now,  as  happiness  depends  on  the 
"  gratification  of  active  faculties,  and  unbappiness '  on  their  non-. 
"  satisfaction,  it  is  obvious  why  those  who  are  fond  of  ostentation,. 
*'  luxury,  riches,  distinctions,  &c.,  are  commonly  discontented  or 
"  unhappy :  it  is  impossible  to  appease  their  wants  or  desires. 

"  Thus,  wants  or  desires,  or,  m  other  words,  the  activity  of  the. 
'*  faculties,  are  not  the  immediate  cause  of  happiness  or  unbappiness.. 
<'  The  whole  of  the  mental  powers  acting  with  energy,  may  be 
''  sources  either  of  bliss  or  of  misery.  This  foUows  on  the  possibility. 
**  or  impossibility  of  gratifying  their  impulses.  He  who  has  many, 
''  faculties  active  which  he  can  satisfy,  is  more  happy  tban  the  man 
''  who  has  DO  desire  whatever ;  it  is,  however,  better  to  be  without 
^'  desire  than  to  possess  very  active  fkculties  with  no  means  of  minis-. 
''  tering  to  their  cravings.  Even  those  who  are  eminently  endowed 
'*  with  the  superior  faculties,  and  who  would  see  every  one  happy, 
*'  find  a  kind  of  misery  in  the  injustice  of  mankind.  The  unfortu- 
'^  natc  of  this  kind,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  most  numerous. , 
^'  Those  who  have  studied  the  doctrine  of  wants  have  not  distin- 
guished the  fiumlties  sufficiently  from  their  satisfaction.  This  may 
vary,  and  produce  both  good  and  evil.  Religious  sentiments  are 
"  inherent  in  human  nature,  but  they  have  been  fearfully  abused. 
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ill  merely  to  dwell  qn  t)ie  absurdities  and  crimes  these  feelings 
lia^e  occasioned;  they  ought  also^  and  rather,  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  cultivating  and  direeting  these  rery  superior  parts  of 
*^  our  nature,  to  the  increasing  of  our  own  and  our  neig)^bour's  hap* 
''  piness.  Religion  itself  must  never  be  ridiculed  ;  certain  actions, 
*'  noweyer,  called  religious,  are  but  too  fit  butts  for  mockery.  If 
"  the  vain  and  ostentatious  be  nrevented  from  carrying  images  of 
"  saints  in  procession  through  tne  streets,  they  will  still  indent  nev 
''  divinities,  and  show  them  with  pomp  in  the  churches.  It  would 
*'  be  of  essential  importance  to  enlighten  the  understandings  of  such 
m«Q.  We  cah  live  on  many  apd  various  sorts  of  aliments,  and 
credulity  may  admit  reasonable  things  as  well  as  absurdities. 
**  It  is  the  study  of  human  nature  which  shews  how  ignorance, 
**  both  IB  governors  and  the  governed,  is  the  principal  cause  of  uik 
happiness.  Our  ignonmce  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  nature  is  the 
most  to  be  lamented ;  for  as  they  are  constantly  neglected  and  in« 
fringed,  we  are  conUnually  punished,  and  never  know  wherefore, 
Mofeover,  the  principles  of  several  governments  being  atrocious^ 
'<  £requently*recurring  revolutions  were  unavoidable,  for  man  natu- 
''  rally  desires  to  be  happy ;  religion,  too,  being  superstitious,  was,  of 
'*  oeccsaity,  exposed  to  change  in  proportion  as  intellect  improved.'* 
*'  It  is  evident,  that  to  promote  huipan  hi-ppiness,  tho  causes 
'*  which  oppose  it  ar<!  to  be  removed,  or,  at  least,  diminished.  J^ 
''  that  can  augment  or  excite  the  animal  nature  is  therefore  to  be 
''  avoided,  and  every  condition  that  may  develop  the  Acuities  pro^ 
''  per  to  man  is  to  be  encouraged.  Now,  it  is  pDvious,  that,  to  ef* 
*  "  feet  this,  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  mind  must  be  determine 
''  ed,  and  the  conditions  of  their  manifestations  made  known.  Thi9 
"  once  done,  moralists  will  see  that  to  preach  moral  principles,  to 
"  give  alms,  to  found  charity-houses,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts  an4 
'<  sciences,  is  not  sufficient ;  they  will  apprehend  that  the  evil  b  to 
''  be  attacked  at  the  root ;  that  is,  that  means  are  to  be  employed  to 
''  improve  the  natural  dispositions.  Governments  also  will  be  shewn 
"  not  to  be  serious  in  their  desire  for  morality,  so  long  as  they  en- 
coura^  lotteries,  countenance  games  of  hazard,  and  keep  merce^ 
nary  soldiers  in  pay.  Whatever  may  be  done,  however,  the  pro-' 
gress  will  necessarily  be  slow.  Governments  must,  as  a  first  step. 
'^  begin  by  nourishing  pure  intentions,  by  giving  up  all  selfish  Bt^q. 
"  exclusionary  views,  <md  ip  all  their,  particular  regulations,  by  fkr 
'*  vourin^  general  happiness.  The  pnncipal  object  in  working  for 
*'  the  universal  weal  is  to  strengthen  the  peculiarly  human  faculties* 
"  and  to  enfeeble  those  which  ar^commc  to  man  and  animals.  The 
"  importance  of  the  faculties  proper  to  man,  in  regard  to  general 
**  happiness,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  nor  too  often  in- 
''Msted  upon.  These  are  satisfied  by  their  own  functions;  the 
"  just,  the  benevolent,  the  religious,  and  the  disinterested,  need  not 
"  foreign  aid  to  satisfV  their  noble  feelinfi;B.  Inferior  inclinations, 
"  on  the  contrary,  almost  always  depend  on  the  caprices  of  otliers 
**  for  their  gratification.     The  (^tist,  for  instance,  is  opposed  in  his 
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'^  undertakings  by  those  who^  like  liim^  think  chiefly  of  themselves. 
**  The  ambitious  man  is  unhappy  if  he  be  not  approved  of,  or  ho- 
noured to  the  extent  he  thinks  ne  has  deserved.  He  who,  prompt- 
ed by  charity,  does  go<d,  finds  his  reward  in  the  deed  itself;  but 
he  wtio  does  good  to  gain  approbation,  or  gratitude,  is  liaUe  to  bo 
deceive^,  and,  in  the  very  act,  often  prepares  himself  a  source  of 
^'  sorrow.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  animal  nature  shall  lose 
'*  in  enei^,  and  tne  peculiarly  human  Acuities  gain  in  strength, 
''  the  sum  of  human  happiness  will  increase." 

''  History  proves  that  nations  attiun  the  highest  prosperity  when 
''  every  one  is  permitted  to  work  for  his  peculiar  advantage ;  but 
*'  history  also  proves  that  this  prosperity  is  not  permanent;  its  very 
'*  causes  involve  the  elements  of  decline ;  for  luxury,  indolence, 
''  moral  corruption,  degeneracy  of  body,  and  feebleness  of  mind,  are 
*'  consequences  of  its  temporary  enduraocej  and  these  are  the  sure 
precursors  to  the  death  of  empires.  I  leave  this  discussion  to  thgse 
who  are  occupied  with  politics.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
calling  the  attention  of  all  thinking  people  to  tne  necessity  of 
founding  society  on  the  broad  basis  of  natural  morality,  itself  the 
**  sole,  sure,  and  unalterable  foundation  of  universal  wel&re.  This 
^  ground  is  more  stable  than  that  which  sensual  pleasures,  or  the 
^*  arts  and  sciences,  can  supply.  The  indolgenoe  of  infittior  appe« 
"  tites  degrades^  morality  ennobles  human  nature,  and  is  indiepen* 
''  sable,  whilst  the  arts  and  sdences  are  mere  embellishments  of  ex- 
"  istcnce.** 

"  From  all  I  have  said,  it  foUows  that  I  consider  the  praciieo  of 
"  natural  morality  as  indispensaUe  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  at 
''  large,  and  that  all  social  institutions  ought  to  be  iounded  on  this 
**  natural  morality,  which  has  been,  is,  and  will  ever  be,  Invariahle. 
'f  Indiridually  I  oill  those  happy  who,  without  diiBcultyj,  sutjact 
**  their  animal  nature  to  the  racuitiea,proper  to  man ;  who,  for  in- 
''  stance,  are  satisfied  with  such  thiugs  as  are  merely  necessary-— 
'f  with  their  daily  bread ;  who  desire  not  superfluities,  luxuries, 
*'  riches,  or  distinctions ;  who  taste  of  all  pleasures  in  moderi^tion, 
*'  enjojring  every  thing,  but  abusing  nothing ;  who  cultivate  art  or 
''science  for  the  delights  It  affords ;  who  in  every  situation  do  their 
"  duty ;  and  who  stand  not  in  need  of  others'  or  foreign  aid,  to  sa* 
''  tisfy  their  active  facutties.  Unhappy,  on  the  other  hand,  are  al- 
''  most  all  who  look  for  their  personal  well-being  in  things  which 
**  are  opposed  to  natural  morality;  who  hav«  many  and  active  flu 
"  cutties,  the  satisfaction  of  which  depends  on  othen;  whose  inferior 
''  faculties,  in  short,  are  the  most  energetic,  especially  if  they  injure 
''  the  hralth,  and  if  their  indulgence  be  expensive.'* 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

QUESTIONS  WHICH  ARE  CONSIDERED  AS   SETTLED  BY 

PHBENOLOGY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrendoffical  Journal. 

Sib,—- I^ave  sometimes,  for  my  own  amusement,  put  down 
some  of  those  points  which  either  were,  or  still  are,  matters  of 
dispute  in  the  old  school,  but  which  Phrenologists  regard  as 
set  at  rest  bj  the  discoveries  of  their  science.  I  subjoin  the 
following  list,  without  much  regard  to  arrangement  of  the 
subjects ;  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be  greatly  en- 
larged. The  bringing  of  these  points  into  one  view  may 
perhaps  tend  more  impressively  to  shew  the  advantages  which 
Phrenology  is  one  day  destined  to  confer  on  mankind,  when 
passion  and  prejudice  shall  have  given  way  to  a  conviction 
both  of  its  truth  and  importance : — 

1.  That  the  brain  is  exclusively  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

2.  That  the  mind  possesses  a  number  of  distinct  or  pri- 
mitive faculties,  each  of  which  is  dependent  on  a  particular 
material  organ  for  its  manifestation ;  the  power  of  manifesta-* 
tion  being)  ceteris  paribuSy  in  proportion  to  the  .^ze  of  the 
organ. 

S.  That  these  faculties  and  organs  are  divided  into  three 
great  classes,— -propensities,  sentiments,  and  intellect. 

These  may  be  con^dered  as  the  great  leading  discoveries 
of  Phrenology.  The  following  either  flow  fr(xn,  or  are  in. 
eluded  under,  the  above  general  heads. 

4.  ThsitJacultieSj  and  not  ideas,  are  innate. 

5.  That  attention,  perception,  memory,  and  imagination, 
are  not  primitive  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  only  modes  of  ac- 
tivity of  all  or  any  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

6.  That  there  is  an  infinite  variety  among  individuals  in 
their  respective  endowment  of  the  primitive  faculties-    Hence 
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the  Afferenoes  among  men  are  ori^nal  and  innate ;  a  matbe- 
matician  is  not  necessarily  a  metaphysieiani  nor  a  poet  a 
painter. 

7.  That  these  original  differences  descend,  by  the  laws  of 
propagation,  from  parents  to  children. 

8.  That  it  is  upon  this  principle  chiefly  that  national  cha- 
racter depends ;  the  feebleness  of  the  Hindoo  character,  as 
compared  with  the  European,  being  caused  by  the  former  in- 
heriting from. nature  a  smaller  brain  than  the  latter. 

9.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  sexes,  particularly  in 
the  propenntieB  of  Amativeness  and  Fbiloprc^nitiveness, 
and.  in  general  size  of  brain. 

10.  The  essential  distinction  between  man  and  the  lower 
anim^  In  particular^  the  latter  do  not  possess  the  oi^ns 
of  the  sentiments  oiHope^  Veneration^  Conscientiousnesef  Sf^*, 
nor  those  of  the  reflecting  faculties  of  Comparison^  Causality ^ 
or  Wit. 

11.  That  man  possesses  a  natural  sentiment  leading  him 
to  the  worship  of  a  God. 

12.  That  man  has  an  innate  moral  ^nse*  ^  This  depends 
chiefly,  though  not  solely,  on  Consdentiousness.  The  exis- 
tence  of  this  faculty  disproves  the  theories  of  virtue  given  by 
Hume,  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Paley,  &c. 

13.  The  existence  of  the  faculties  of  Jdhesiveness,  Acgui- 
sitivenesSi  SecretivenesSy  Love  of  Approbation^  Benevolencej 
Pomcienikmmees^  and. Intellect,  prove  that  a  ^tate  of  society 
or  civilization  is  natural  to  man,  in  opposition  to  the  reve- 
ries of  Bousseau,  Monboddo,  &c.,  who  held  that  the  solitary 
or  savage  state  was  natural,  and  the  social  unnatural. 

14.  That. we  may  determine,  a  priori^  the  education  most 
suitable  to  be  given  to,  and  the  professions  best  adapted  for, 
different  individuals. 

15.  That  insanity  is,  in  every  case,  a  bodily  and  not  a  men. 
tal  malady  ;  and  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  exclusively  in 
the  brain,  or  in  some  particular  part  of  it. 

16.  Hence  the  cause  of  partial  insanity, — the  organ  of 
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**  Wider  the  bead  of  each  in^vidual  crgm^  I  alill  brin^  ibrwatd 
*'  flome  expenments  made  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  per- 
*'  sons  who  accompanied  us  to  the  prisons^  &c^  I  wish  to  n^ect 
f^  nothiBff  that  may  enooara^  pfaUoHiphert  to  study  the  Aindioiisef 
"  the  different  parts  of  the  brain." 

The  foUowiiig  is  a  tranahition  of  an  authentic  notice  of 
this  virit,  which  first  appeared  in  the  97tb  and  96Ch  Nos  of 
the  FrejfmiUhigef  in  May  1 805,  sml  which  we  have  oopied 
/  almost  literally  from  the  pages  of  Dr  Grail : 

Dr  Gall  having  expressed  a  desire  to  inspect  the  priacms  of 
Berlin,  with  the  view  of  making  himself  acquaint^  with  their 
arrangements  and  construction,  as  well  as  of  observing  the 
heads  of  the  prisoners,  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
visit  not  only  the  prisons  of  that  city,  but  the  house  of  oorrec 
tion,  and  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 

Accordingly,  on  17th  April,  180S,  Dr  Gall  began  with 
those  of  Berlin,  in  presen^se  of  the  directing  commissaries,  the 
superior  officers  of  the  establishment,  the. inquisitors  of  the 
criminal  deputation,  the  counsellor  Thiimagel  and  Schmidt, 
the  assessors  Miihlberg  and  Wunder,  the  superior  counsellor 
of  the  medical  inspection,  Welper,  Dr  Flemming,  Professor 
Wildenow,  and  several  other  gentlemen. 

As  soon  as  Dr  Gall  had  satisfied  himself  in  regard  to  the 
regulations  and  general  management  of  the  establishment, 
the  party  went  to  the  criminal  prisons,  and  to  the  sattes  de 
iravailf  where  they  found  about  200  prisoners,  whom  Dr 
Grail  was  allowed  to  examine  without  a  word  being  said  to 
him  either  of  their  crimes  or  of  their  characters. 

It  may  bene  be  remarked,  that  the  great  proportion  of  those 
detained  in  the  criminal  prisons  are  robbers  or  thieves ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  if  Dr  Gall's  doctrine 
were  true,  the  c»gan  of  Aoquiativeness  should,  as  a  ge- 
neral  rule,  be  found  to  predominate  in  these  individuals. 
This  accordingly  soon  appeared  to  be  the  case.  The  heads  of 
all  the  thieves  resembled  each  other  more  or  less  in  shape. 
All  of  them  presented  a  mdth  and  prominence  at  that  part 
of  the  temple  where  the  organ  is  situated,  with  a  depression 
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above  the  eyebrows,  a  retreating  forehead,  and  the  skull  flat- 
tened towards  the  top.  These  peculiarities  were  perceptible 
at  a  single  glance ;  but  the  touch  rendered  still  more  striking 
the  diflEerence  between  the  form  of  the  skulls  of  robbers  and 
that  of  the  skulls  of  those  who  were  detained  for  other  causes. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  the  head,  generally  eharacteristic  of 
thieves,  astonished  the  party  still  more,  when  several  pri- 
soners were  ranged  in  a  line ;  but  it  was  never  so  strikingly 
borne  out  and  illustrated  as  when,  at  the  request  of  Dr  Gall, 
all  the  youths  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  who  were  confined 
for  theft,  were  collected  together;  their  heads  presented  so 
very  nearly  the  same  configuration,  that  they  might  easily 
have  p9S8ed  for  the  ofispring  of  the  same  stock. 

It  was  with  great  ease  that  Dr  Gall  distinguished  confirm- 
ed  thieves  from  those  wiio  were  less  dangerous ;  and  in  every 
instance  his  ojnnion  was  found  to  agree  with  the  result  of  the 
legal  interrogatories.  The  heads  in  which  Acquisitiveness 
was  most  predominant  were  that  of  Columbus,  and,  among 
the  children,  that  of  the  little  H.,  whom  Gall  recommend- 
ed to  keep  in  confinement  for  life,  as  utterly  inc6rrigible. 
Judging  from  the  judicial  proceedings,  bbtb  had  manifested 
an  extraordinaiy  disporition  for  thieving. 

In  entering  one  of  the  prisons,  where  all  the  women  pre- 
sented a  predominance  of  the  same  organ,  except  one,  (theus 
busy  at  the  same  employment^  and  in  precisely  the  same 
dress  as  the  offenders,)  Dr  Gall  asked,  as  soon  as  he  perceiv- 
ed  her,  why  that  person  was  there,  seeing  that  her  head  pre- 
sented no  appearance  indicative  of  any  propensity  to  sted. 
He  was  then  told  that  she  was  not  a  criminal,  but  the  inspec* 
tress  of  works.  In  the  same  way  he  distinguished  other  in- 
dividuals confined  from  different  causes  than  theft. 

Several  opportunities  of  seeing  Acquiativeness,  combined 
with  other  largely-developed  organs,  presented  themtelves. 
In  one  prisoner  it  was  penned  with  Benevolence  and  Venera- 
tion, the  latter  particularly  large.  This  individual  was  put 
to  the  pn)of,  and  in  all  his  discourses  shewed  great  horror  at  • 
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thefts  Hccompanied  by  violence,  and  manifested  much 
spect  for  religion.  He  was  asked  which  be  thought  the  woiae 
action,  to  ruin  a  poor  labourer  by  takii^  his  all,  or  to  steal 
from  a  church  without  harming  any  one  ?  He  replied,  that  it 
was  too  reYoltmg  to  rob  a  church,  and  that  be  conid  never 
summon  resolution  enough  to  do  it. 

Dr  Grail  was  requested  to  examine  particulittly  the  heads' 
of  the  prisoners  implicated  in  the  murder  of  a  Jewess,  whidr 
had  taken  place  the  preceding  year.  In  the. principal  mur- 
derer, Mffi*cus  Hirsch,  he  found  a  head  which^  besides  indi« 
eating  very  depraved  dispositions,  presented  nothing  iemark«- 
able,  except  a  very  great  development  of  the  organ  of  Perseve- 
rance. His  accomplice,  Jeannette  Marcus^  had  an  extremely 
vicious  conformation  of  brain,  the  organ  which  leads  to  theft 
being  greatly  developed  as  well  as  that  of  Destructivenesa. 
He  found  in  the  female  servants,  Benkendorf  and  Babette, 
great  want  of  drcumspection ;  and  in  the  wife  of  Marcua 
Hirsch,  a  form  of  head  altogether  insignificant.  All  thib  was 
found  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  respective  characteis 
of  the  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  the  legal  proceeding. 

The  prisoner  Fritze,  suspected  of  having  killed  his  w^fe^- 
and  apparently  guilty  of  that  crime,  although  he  still  stoutly' 
denied'it,  was  next  shewn  to  Dr  OalL  The  latter  found  the 
organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Firmness  highly  developed,^^ua« 
lities  which  his  interrogator  had  found  him  manifest  in  the 
very  highest  degree. 

In  the  tailor  Maschke,  arrested  for  eounterfiriting  the  legal 
coin,  and  whose  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  was  apparent 
id  the  Execution  of  his  crime^  Gall  found)  without  knowing 
for  what  he  was  confined,  the  organ  of  Cotistructiveness  much 
developed,  and  a  head  so  well  organised,  that  he  lamented  se- 
veral times  the  fkte  of  that  man.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
Maschke  was  well  known  to  possess  great  meohamsal  skill, 
and  at  the  same  time  much  kindness  of  heart 

Scarcely  had  Dr  Gall  advanced  a  few  steps  into  another 
prison,  when  he  perceived  the  organ  of  Canstnictiveness 
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^luilly  dereioped  in  A  tntm  hftmed  Tropjie^  a  shoemiJ»er, 
wbd^  without  fttij  teaehiog,  applied  himself  to  the  tnaking  of 
wBtefies  ikbd  other  objectsj  by  which  he  now  lives.  lii  ex- 
itttii&ing  him  more  nearly,  Gall  found  dab  the  ei^ati  of  Imi- 
tation^ generally  remaricable  in  oomedians^  (Considerably  d^ 
veloped ;— a  just  observation  j  i^fice  the  crime  bf  Trop|)e  was 
diai  df  havitig  extorted  a  considerable  sum  of  money  under 
the  flSgned  thahicter  bf  iltt  officer  of  police.  Gidl  observed  to 
hits,  that  he  iUU^t  assuredly  hiiV6  bten  fobd  of  playing  Iriekii 
ioi  his  youth,  #hich  he  acknowledged.  When  Gall  smd  to 
thbse  about  hfaui  ^  If  that  tnan  had  fatten  iH  the  teay  of  co^ 
<*  medians^  he  would  Imve  become  an  actor^^  Troppfe,  as- 
tdnished  iLt  the  eiactiless  and  preci^on  with  which  Gall  un- 
veited  hib  diqxidtidns,  told  them  thdt  he  had  iti  fact  been 
ifcnit^  time  (six  months)  a  member  bf  a  strolling  company $-^ 
ii  artnimstanee  whieh  had  not  till  then  be^  distovered. 

In  the  head  of  the  unhllppy  Hei^,  whb$  in  A  state  of  in- 
ttikieaticHi^  had  stubbed  hia  fkiend^  Gall  found  a  generally 
good  (JonfoHnaUdn^  with  the  exte(>libii  of  a  V^iy  defident 
t!autioiiftbif8li^  ot  great  rashness.  He  remarked  in  skif&Bi 
bdier  priiioiieirs  the  (ri^giUs  bf  Language^  Celour,  imd  Number, 
in  pettM  aoooidanoe  with  the  manifestations ;  isome  of  the 
fitsfc  qioke  several  liUiguages;  fhb^  with  llurge  Colour  Were 
fiWd  of  shewy  ckithes,  floWei^,  ^Mondngs^  kt. ;  and  these  with 
^Nttttiber  liirgej  calculnted  easily  frotb  memory. 

On  Battirdayj  SOth  A^ril,  thi^  party  went  to  Spand^u. 
Ambng  those  who  accompanied  Dr  Gall  were  the  privy  coun- 
s^llbr  llufeUmd ;  the  counsellor  of  the  chambeit  of  justice^  AI- 
biedit ;  the  privy  counsellor  Kols ;  the  professor  Reich,  Dr 
Meyer,  and  some  others.  Observations  were  made  at  the  house 
of  cotrectioii  iipon  STO  heads,  aud  at  the  fortress  upon  90ft 
Host  df  theiH  were  thieves  aiid  rbbbers,  who  present^  more 
ot  lete  exactly  the  same  forth  of  head  df  which  the  prisons  of 
B^liii  had  exhibited  a  model.  Including  the  wfaote^  the  pri* 
^ons  of  Beriin  and  of  Spandau  had  thus  subjected  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Dr  Gall,  a  totlil  of  about  five  hundred  thieves, 
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mcxst  of  them  guilty  of  repeated  offences ;  and  in  all  it  was 
easy  to  verify  the  form  of  brain  indicated  by  Gall  as 
deipoting  this  unhappy  tendency,  and  to  obtain  the  convic- 
tion, from  the  discourse  of  most  of  them,  that  they  felt  no  re- 
morse for  their  crimes^  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  of  them 
with  a  sort  of  internal  satisfaction. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  examining  the  house  of  correc- 
tion and  its  inmates ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  sub- 
mitted, in  the  hall  of  conference,  to  the  particular  observation 
of  Dr  Gall,  sometimes  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  several. 
The  combination  of  other  organs  with  that  of  Acquisitive^ 
ness  was  also  noticed. 

In  Kunisch,  an  infamous  thief  and  robber,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  master-carpenter  at  Berlin,  and  who,  in 
concert  with  several  accomplices,  had  committed  agreat  num- 
ber of  thefts  with  "  effractwr^  (burglary,)  for  which  he  .had 
been  shut  up  till  he  should  be  pardoned,  ,Gall  found,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  organs  of  Number  and  of  Constructiveiiess, 
with  a  good  form  of  head  in  ,other  respects,  except  that  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness  was  exceedingly  developed.  Gall 
said  on  seeing  him,  ^^Here  is  an  artkt^anuithemaiidan^  and 
**  a  good  head ;  it  is  a  pity  he  should  be  A^r^,^— 4Ui  ohserva^ 
tion  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  as  Kunisch  had  shewn  89 
much  talent  for  mechanics,  that  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  spinning  machinery,  the  repairing  of  which  was  confid- 
ed to  him.  Gall  asked  him  if  he  knew  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  answered  with  a  smile,  <^  How  could  I  invent  or  construct 
<<  a  piece  qfwork  mthout  having  previously  calculated  aU  the 
'^  details  r 

The  head  of  an  old  woman,  who.  was  in  prison  for  the  se^ 
oond  time  for  theft,  presented  a  great  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  and  Philoprogenitive- 
ness,  espedally  the  last.  Upon  bang  asked  the  cause  of 
her  detention,  she  answered,  that  she  had  stolen,  but  that  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  every  day  to  thank  her  Creator  for  the 
favour  she  had  received  in  being  brought  to  this  house ;  that 
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she  saw  in  this  dispensation  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the 
wonderful  ways  of  Providence,  for  she  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  her  children,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
educate  properly ;  that  idnce  her  imjprisonment  they  had  been 
taken  into  the  Orphan  Hospital,  where  they  were  now  receiv- 
ing  that  education  which  she  had  not  had  the  means  of  giv- 
ing  them. 

Be&nency  of  Cautiousness  was  often  joined  to  a  great  en- 
dowment  of  Acquisitiveness.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  woman  Muller,  n^  Sulzberg,  whose  head  presented 
also  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  organ  of  ambition 
(Love  of  Approbation,)  which,  according  to  Gall,  degenerates 
into  vanity  in  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  persons.  She 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  fond  of  dress, 
thinking  that  this  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  present  situa- 
tion ;  but  her  companions  inristed  that  she  had  much  vanity, 
and  was  careful  about  nothing  but  her  dress. 

In  the  prisoner  Albert,  the<  organ  of  Self-esteem  Was  joined 
with  that  of  Acquisitiveness.'  **  Is  it  not  the  case^  said  Gall 
to  him,  ^  that  t/ou  were  always  desirous  of  being  the  firsts 
and  of  distinguishing  yourself^  as  you  used  to  doy  when 
stilt  a  liMe  boyf  I  cm  sure  thaty  in  aU  your  sportSy  you 
thefi  put  yourself  at  the  head!^  Albert  confessed  that  it 
was  so ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  still  distinguishes  himself  by  the 
command  which  he  assumes  over  the  other  prisoners,  and  by 
his  insubordination,  to  the  degree  that,  when  a  soldier,  he 
could  not  be  constrained  but  by  the  severest  punishments ; 
and  even  now  he  generally  escapes  one  punishment  only  to 
fall  into  another. 

Here,  as  at  Berlin,  Gall  distinguished  at  a  glance  such  pri- 
soners as  were  not  thieves.  Among  others  brought  before 
him  was  Rggine  Daering,  an  infanticide,  imprisoned  for  life. 
This  woman,  different  from  the  other  infanticides,  shewed  no 
repentance  and  no  remorse  for  her  crime,  so  that  she  entered 
the  room  with  a  tranquil  and  serene  air.  Gall  immediately 
drew  the  attention  of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  this  woman,  in  asking 
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l|iqi  if  she  had  not  ex^f^Iy  the  same  fonn  of  hefda  wd  the 
same  disposition  to  violenoe,  as  his  gardener  pf  Vienna,  M9r 
riandel,  whose  chief  pleasure  cpnsisted  ip  kUU^g  anifnalj^  and 
whose  skull  now  serves  in  his  lectures  99  an  eMfnple  ef  the 
organ  of  Pestructiveness.  This  oF^m  was  found  to  hp  veiy 
largely  developed  in  R^gine  Dseringi  and  the  ppsterior  par^ 
of  the  head  in  the  situation  of  Fhiloprogenitiveness  was  tbso- 
liftely  flattened.  This  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  culprit,  in  so  far  as  her  examination  bqre  upon 
it ;  for  not  only  has  she  had  several  children,  of  whom  she 
has  always  secretly  got  rid,  but  she  lately  ^xpos^d  ^nd  mur? 
dered  one  of  theip,  already  four  years  ptd>  which  wpiild  have 
led  her  to  the  scaffold  if  t}ie  proofs  had  not  beep  ip  sope  re- 
spects vague  and  incomplete,  and  her  judges  }iaii  npt  cm  th^t 
account  preferred  sentencing  her  \o  imprifionipept  for  life. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  on  this  occasion  was  a  dis- 
tinguished musician,  upon  whom  Grail  had  incidentally  point- 
ed out  one  of  the  forms  of  development  of  the  organ  of 
Tune,  which  consists  in  a  projection  above  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye.  As  .soon  as  the  prisoner,  £unow,  appeared  be. 
fore  him,  ^'  Hdd^  said  Gall;  ^^here  is  ihe  aiher  firm  %n 
'*  which  the  organ  ofMuAc  shews  itself;  it  is  here^  as  in^ 
^*  head  of  Mozart^  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  pointed  upwards.'^ 
Kunow  immediately  acknowledged  that  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  that  he  had  acquir^  it  with  fafdlity ;  and  the 
production  of  the  jail  register  shewed  that  it  was  a^  an  ama* 
teur  that  he  h^  spent  his  fprtupe,  and  that  latteriy  he  bftd 
had  in  view  to  ^ve  lessons  in  music  at  Berlin.  69II  asked 
what  was  his  crime.  It  appeared  that  he  bad  spent  hia 
youth  in  debauchery,  and  had  been  condemned  to  imfnison- 
ment  for  an  unnatural  crime.  Gall  having  examined  his 
head,  and  found  the  organ  of  Amativeness  in  enormous  de- 
velopment, immediately  exclaimed,  <<  (Test  sa  rnyue  qui  T  a 
^^  perdu  r  then,  carrying  his  hand  upwards  towards  Cau- 
tiousness, which  was  exceedingly  deficient,  he  added?  "  Mau* 
«  diU  Ugiretir 
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After  clioBeir  th^  party  yrepX  to  ^e  fortress.  Miyor  de 
Beekendorfy  the  oommandipt^  had  the  politeness  to  cause  all 
the  prisoners  to  be  drawn  up  in  line  to  be  presented  to  Dr 
GaUL  £lere  the  organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Acquisitiveness 
pcedooiinated,  as  in  the  other  prison^.  They  were  some- 
t^iies  so  strikingly  apparent,  that  at  a  glanee  the  thief  might 
be  distinguished  from  the  other  criminals.  Raps^  in  whom 
the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness  was  very  conspicuous,  attracted 
among  others  the  notice  of  Gall,  who  discovered  at  the  same 
time  large  organs  of  Destructiveness  and  Benevolence. 
What  makes  the  justness  of  these  observations  very  remark- 
able is^  that  Raps  strangled  a  woman  whom  he  had  robbed, 
and  that  in  going  away  he  untied  the  cord  from  compassion, 
and  thus  saved  the  poor  woman's  life  after  stealing  her  pro^ 
perty.  He  then  exapiined  the  youpg  Brunnert,  in  whom  he 
found  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness,  Locality^  Constructive- 
ness,  and  Self-esteem,  which  were  curiously  verified  in  his  his- 
tory; for  Brunnert  had  committed  several  robberies;  bad 
been  confined  in  various  prisons,  from  which  he  had  escaped ; 
fixed  himself  nowhere ;  deserted  as  a  soldier ;  underwent  se« 
ve^ral  castigations  for  insubordination ;  and,  having  agun  re* 
helled  agtunst  his  superiors,  was  onoe  more  waiting  his  sen- 
tenc&  He  was,  besides,  slulf  ul  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
shewed  some  exquisitely  finished  works  in  pasteboard,  which 

• 

he  had  executed  in  a  prison  very  unfavourable  to  such  talents. 

The  organ  of  Number  was  largely  developed  in  some ;  and 
in  each  case  the  power  of  calculation  was  found  to  correspond. 

Two  peasants,  father  and  son,  mixed  with  the  thieves,  aU 
tracted  notice  from  having  quite  different  forms  of  head. 
Gall  having  es^mined  them,  found  an  enormous  developmept 
pf  Self-esteem,  and  said,  '^  These  two  have  not  wished  to  be 
^  Tvkdy  but  to  rule  themselws,  and  to  mtMraw  Jrom  any 
<^  thing  like  subordination.'*^  It  was  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  their  confinement  was  insolence  to  superiors. 

An  old  soldier,  who  was  among  the  prisoners,  had  a  very 
large  organ  of  Acquisitiveness.    It  was,  however,  for  insub- 
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most  of  Uietn  guilty  of  repeated  ofiencea ;  and  in  all  it  was 
easy  to  verify  the  form  of  brain  indicated  by  Gall  as 
denoting  this  unhappy  tendency,  and  to  obtain  tlic  convic- 
tion, from  die  discourse  of  most  of  them,  that  they  fell  no  re- 
morse for  tlieir  crimes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  of  tbeu 
with  a  sort  of  internal  satisfaction. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  examining  the  house  of  correc- 
tion and  its  inmates ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  sub- 
mitted, in  the  hall  of  conference,  to  the  particular  observation 
of  Dr  Gall,  sometimes  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  several. 
The  combination  of  other  organs  with  that  of  Aoquisitjfe- 
ness  was  also  noticed. 

In  Kunisch,  an  infamous  thief  and  robber,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  master-carpenter  at  Berlin,  and  who,  in 
concert  with  several  accomplices,  had  committed  a  great  num- 
ber of  thefts  with  "  effraction"  (burglary,)  for  which  be  had 
been  shut  up  till  he  should  be  pardoned.  Gall  found,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  organs  of  Number  and  of  ConstructiveijeBSi 
with  a  good  form  of  bead  in  other  respects,  except  that  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness  was  exceedingly  developed.  Gall 
said  on  seeing  him,  "  Here  is  an  artistf  a  mathcmaiician,  and 
"  a  good  head ;  il  is  a  pity  fie  should  he  here,'" — an  observa- 
tion remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  as  Eunisch  bad  shena  sq 
much  talent  for  mechanics,  tliat  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  spinning  machinery,  the  repairing  of  which  was  confid- 
ed to  him.  Gall  asked  him  if  he  knew  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  answered  with  a  smile,  "  How  couid  I  inve/U  or  cotutruct 
"  a  piece  qf  work  wUhout  havitig  previously  caicuiatcd  oil  the 
"  delaHsf" 

The  head  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  in  prison  for  the  se- 
cond time  for  theft,  presented  a  great  development  of  the  or- 
gans of  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  and  I'hiloprogenitive- 
nesa,  especially  the  last.  Upon  being  asked  the  cause  of 
her  detention,  she  answered,  that  she  had  stolen,  but  that  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  every  day  to  thank  her  Creator  for  the 
favour  she  had  received  in  being  brought  to  this  house :  that 


she  saw  in  this  dispensation  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  | 

wonderful  ways  of  Providence,  for  she  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  her  children,  whom  it  nas  impossible  for  her  to  ' 

educate  properly ;  that  since  her  imprisonnient  they  had  been  { 

taken  into  the  Orphan  Hospital,  where  they  were  now  receiv-  [ 

ing  that  education  which  she  had  not  had  the  means  of  giv-  | 

ing  them.  \ 

DeBciency  of  Cautiousness  was  often  joined  to  a  great  en-  ( 

dowment  of  Acquisitiveness.     This  was  particularly  the  cose  t 

in  the  woman  Muller,  nee  Sulzberg,  whose  head  presented  ] 

also  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  organ  of  ambition  i 

(Love  of  Approbation,)  which,  according  to  Gall,  degenerates  ) 

into  vanity  in  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  persons.     She 
was  unwilhng  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  fond  of  dress, 
thinking  that  this  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  present  situa- 
tion ;  but  her  companions  insisted  that  she  had  much  vanity,  i 
and  was  careful  about  nothing  but  her  dress. 

In  the  prisoner  Albert,  the  organ  of  Self-esteem  was  joined 
with  thai  of  Actguisitiveness. '  "  la  it  not  the  case,"  said  Gall 
to  him,  "  t/iat  you  were  always  desirous  of  heing  the  firsl, 
"  and  of  distinguishhig  j/cnirself,  as  you  used  to  do,  when 
"  stiil  a  Utile  boy  f    I  am  sure  that,  in  all  your  sports,  you  f, 

"  theft  put  yourself  at  the  head."  Albert  confessed  that  it 
was  so ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  still  distinguishes  himself  by  the 
command  wliich  he  assumes  over  the  other  prisoners,  and  by 
his  insubordination,  to  the  degree  that,  when  a  soldier,  he  , 

could  not  be  constrained  but  by  the  severest  punishments ;  '. 

and  even  now  he  generally  escapes  one  punishment  only  to 
fall  into  another. 

Here,  as  at  Berlin,  Gall  distinguished  at  a  glance  such  pri- 
soners as  were  not  thieves-  Among  others  brought  before 
him  was  Rcgine  Da;ring,  an  infanticide,  imprisoned  for  life. 
This  woman,  different  li-om  the  other  infanticides,  shewed  no 
repentance  and  no  remorse  for  her  crime,  so  that  she  entered 
the  room  with  a  tranquil  and  serene  aiv.  Gall  immedialely 
drcvr  the  attention  of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  this  woman,  tn  asking 
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most  of  them  guilty  of  repeated  offences ;  and  in  all  it  was 
easy  to  verify  the  form  of  brain  indicated  by  Gall  as 
denoting  this  unhappy  tendency,  and  to  obtain  the  convi&. 
tion,  from  the  discourse  of  most  of  them,  that  they  felt  no  re- 
morse for  their  crimes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  of  them 
with  a  sort  of  internal  satisfaction. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  examining  the  house  of  correc- 
tion and  its  inmates ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  were  sub- 
mitted, in  the  hall  of  conference,  to  the  particular  observation 
of  Dr  GaU,  sometimes  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  several. 
The  combination  of  other  organs  with  that  of  Acquisitive- 
ness was  also  noticed. 

In  £unisch,  an  infamous  thief  and  robber,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  master-carpenter  at  Berlin,  and  who,  in 
concert  with  several  accomplices,  had  committed  a  great  num- 
ber of  thefts  with  <^  effractkynT  (burglary,)  for  which  he  had 
been  shut  up  dll  he  should  be  pardoned,  .Gall  found,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  organs  of  Number  and  of  Constructiveqess, 
with  a  good  form  of  head  in  other  respects,  except  tl^it  the 
organ  of  Acquisitiveness  was  exceedingly  developed.  Gall 
siedd  on  seeing  him,  <^  Here  is  an  artist,  a  mathematician^  and 
**  a  good  head ;  it  is  a  pUy  he  should  be  A^re,^— an  observa* 
tion  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  as  Kunisch  had  shewn  sp 
much  talent  for  mechanics,  that  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  spinning  machinery,  the  repuring  of  which  was  confid- 
ed to  him.  Grail  asked  him  if  he  knew  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  answered  with  a  smile,  ^^  How  could  I  invent  or  construct 
<'  a  piece  of  work  without  having  previously  calculated  aU  the 
'^detaiUr 

The  head  of  an  old  woman,  who  was  in  prison  for  the  se- 
cond time  for  theft,  presented  a  great  development  of  the  or- 
gans  of  Acquisitiveness,  Veneration,  and  Philoi»ogenitive- 
ness,  especially  the  last.  Upon  bdng  asked  the  cause  of 
her  detention,  she  answered,  that  she  had  stolen,  but  that  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  every  day  to  thank  her  Creator  for  the 
favour  she  had  received  in  being  brought  to  this  house ;  that 
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she  saw  in  this  dispensation  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the 
wonderful  ways  of  Providence,  for  she  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  her  children,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
educate  properly ;  that  since  her  imjprisonment  they  had  been 
taken  into  the  Orphan  Hospital,  where  they  were  now  receiv- 
ing that  education  which  she  had  not  had  the  means  of  giv- 
ing them. 

Deficiency  of  Cautiousness  was  often  joined  to  a  great  en- 
dowment  of  Acquisitiveness.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  woman  Muller,  n^  Sulzberg,  whose  head  presented 
also  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  organ  of  ambition 
(Love  of  Approbation,)  which,  according  to  Gall,  degenerates 
into  vanity  in  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  persons.  She 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  fond  of  dress, 
thinking  that  this  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  present  situa- 
tion ;  but  her  companions  insisted  that  she  had  much  vanity, 
and  was  careful  about  nothing  but  her  dress. 

In  the  prisoner  Albert,  the>  organ  of  Self-e^eem  was  joined 
with  that  of  Acquisitiveness.''  *^  Is  it  not  the  case^  said  Gall 
to  him,  ^  that  you  were  always  desirous  of  being  the  firsts 
and  of  distinguishing  yourself^  as  you  used  to  doy  when 
still  a  lUUe  boy  f  I  am  sure  that,  in  aU  your  sports^  you 
thefi  put  yourself  at  the  head!^  Albert  confessed  that  it 
was  so ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  still  distinguishes  himself  by  the 
command  which  he  assumes  over  the  other  prisoners,  and  by 
his  insubordination,  to  the  degree  that,  when  a  soldier,  he 
could  not  be  constrained  but  by  the  severest  punishments ; 
and  even  now  he  generally  escapes  one  punishment  only  to 
fall  into  another. 

Here,  as  at  Berlin,  Gall  distinguished  at  a  glance  such  pri- 
soners as  were  not  thieves.  Among  others  brought  before 
him  was  Regine  Daering,  an  infanticide,  imprisoned  for  life. 
This  woman,  different  from  the  other  infanticides,  shewed  no 
repentance  and  no  remorse  for  her  crime,  so  that  she  entered 
the  room  with  a  tranquil  and  serene  air.  Gall  immediately 
drew  the  attention  of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  this  woman,  in  asking 
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thdb  Aooompaiucd  by  iriotenee,  and  manifested  moch 
spi^t  for  religion.   He  was  asked  which  he  thought  the  wo| 
action,  to  rain  a  poor  labourer  by  taking  his  all,  or  to 
from  a  chureh  without  harming  any  one  P  He  replied,  tba^ 
was  too  revolting  to  rob  a  chntch,  and  that  he  conld 
summon  i^esolution  enough  to  do  it. 

Dr  Grali  was  requested  to  examine  particularly  the  hi 
of  the  prisoners  impUcated  in  the  murder  of  a  Jewess, 
had  taken  place  the  preceding  year.    In  the. principal  ml 
derer,  Marcus  Hirsch,  he  found  a  head  which,  besides 
eating  very  depraved  dispositions,  presented  nothing  lemi 
able,  except  a  very  great  development  of  the  organ  of  Pi 
ranee.     His  accomplice,  Jeannette  Marcus^  had  an  extreme 
vicious  conformation  of  brain,  the  organ  which  leads  to 
being  greedy  developed  as  well  as  that  of  D^ructivei 
He  found  in  the  female  servabts,  Benkendorf  and  Babel 
great  want  of  drcumspection ;  and  in  the  wife  of  Mi 
Hirsch,  a  form  of  head  altogether  insignificant    All  tbib 
found  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  respective  oharaci 
of  the  prisoners,  as  ascertained  by  the  legal  proceeding's. 

The  prisoner  Fritze,  suspected  of  having  killed  his 
and  apparently  guilty  of  that  crime,  although  he  still  sfiool 
deniedit,  was  next  shewn  to  Dr  Oall.     The  latter  found 
organs  of  Secretiveness  and  Firmness  highly  developed,*-^ 
lities  which  his  interrogator  had  found  him  manifest  in  th 
very  highest  degree. 

In  the  tailor  Maschke,  arrested  for  counterfeiting  the  legs 
coin,  and  whose  genius  for  the  mechanical  arts  was  appareo 
id  the  execution  of  his  crime,  Gall  found,  without  knowinj 
for  what  he  was  confined,  the  organ  of  Cotistructtveness  mud 
developed,  aiid  a  head  so  well  organised,  that  he  lamented  se 
veral  times  the  fkte  of  that  man.  The  truth  is,  that  thi 
Maschke  was  well  known  to  possess  great  mechanieal  skill 
and  at  the  same  time  much  kindness  of  heart 

Scarcely  had  Dr  Gall  advanced  a  few  steps  mto  anothei 
prison,  when  he  perceived  the  oi^n  of  Gonstractivenea 
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she  saw  in  this  dispensation  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the 
wonderful  ways  of  Providence,  for  she  had  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  her  children,  whom  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
educate  properly ;  that  since  her  imjmsonment  they  had  been 
taken  into  the  Orphan  Hospital,  where  they  were  now  receiv- 
ing that  education  which  she  had  not  had  the  means  of  giv- 
ing them. 

Deficiency  of  Cautiousness  was  often  joined  to  a  great  en- 
dowment of  Acquisitiveness.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  woman  Muller,  n^  Sulzberg,  whose  head  presented 
also  a  very  remarkable  development  of  the  organ  of  ambition 
(Love  of  Approbation,)  which,  according  to  Gall,  degenerates 
into  vanity  in  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  persons.  She 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  fond  of  dress, 
thinking  that  this  was  not  in  harmony  with  her  present  situa- 
tion ;  but  her  companions  insisted  that  she  had  much  vanity, 
and  was  careful  about  nothing  but  her  dress. 

In  the  prisoner  Albert,  the- organ  of  Self-esteem  was  joined 
with  that  of  Acquisitiveness.'  *^  Is  it  not  the  case^  said  Gall 
to  him,  '^  thai  you  were  always  desirous  of  being  the  first, 
and  of  distmguishing  yourself,  as  you  used  to  do,  when 
still  a  Uttk  boy  ?  I  am  sure  that,  in  all  your  sports,  you 
the9%  put  ymtrself  at  the  head!^  Albert  confessed  that  it 
was  so;  audit  is  true  that  he  still  distinguishes  himself  by  the 
command  which  he  assumes  over  the  other  prisoners,  and  by 
his  insubordination,  to  the  degree  that,  when  a  soldier,  he 
could  not  be  constrained  but  by  the  severest  punishments ; 
and  even  now  he  generally  escapes  one  punishment  only  to 
fall  into  another. 

Here,  as  at  Berlin,  Gall  distinguished  at  a  glance  such  pri- 
soners as  were  not  thieves.  Among  others  brought  before 
him  was  Rcgine  Daering,  an  infanticide,  imprisoned  for  life. 
This  woman,  different  from  the  other  infanticides,  shewed  no 
repentance  and  no  remorse  for  her  crime,  so  tliat  she  entered 
the  room  with  a  tranquil  and  serene  air.  Gall  immediately 
drew  the  attention  of  Dr  Spurzheim  to  this  woman,  in  asking 
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ordination,  and  not  for  theft,  that  he  was  conBned  in  the 
fortress;  but  on  farther  research  it  appeared  that  he  had 
been  punished  several  times  in  the  regiment  for  having  stolen. 
Such  is  the  history  of  Dr  GalPs  vints  to  the  prisons  of 
Berlin.  The  facts  narrated  will  not,  says  Dr  Gall  in  con- 
cluding, astonish  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ci{des  which  explain  their  possibility. 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

DR  ELLIOTSON  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

It  has  often  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  truth  of 
Phrenology,  that  no  medical  man  of  any  reputation  or  talent 
is  to  be  found  among  its  supporters.  Many  names  have  been 
given  in  refutation  of  this  statement,  and  several  tnote 
might  be  added  to  the  number ;  but  there  is  one  gentleman 
in  particular,  to  which  we  are  at  present  the  more  anxious 
to  do  full  justice,  that  we  have,  unintentionally  on  our  parts, 

•  

been  rather  tardy  in  noticing  him  at  alL  We  allude  to  Dr 
EUiotson  of  London,  Physician  to  St  Thomases  Hospital, 
Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Physic*  and  President  of  the 
l^ondon  Phrenological  Society. 

In  1615,  Dr  Elliotson  published  a  translation  of  the  cele- 
brated Blumenbach^s  Institutions  of  Physiology,  enriched 
with  copious  notes,  bringing  down  the  original  work  to  the 
latest  discoveries  of  the  day.  In  1820,  this  translation  was 
at  a  third  edition,  and  a  few  months  ago  it  was  again  reprinted. 
In  the  edition  of  1820,  in  several  long  and  able  notes  on  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  Dr  Elliotson  stands  boldly 
forward  to  assert  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical doctrines,  and  loudly  claims  for  them  the  patient  atten- 
tion and  investigation  of  his  brethren.  Not  having  seen  the 
two  earlier  editions,  we  know  not  whether  Dr  E.  has  the  me- 
rit of  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Phrenology  at  the  time 
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when  it  seemed  by  unhrersal  consent  to  be  destined  to  ever- 
lasting oblivion  so  soon  as  the  feverish  existence,  into  which 
it  had  been  apparently  fostored  by  the  ridicule  lavished 
against  it,  should  have  ceased  ;^  but  this  we  know,  that,  even 
in  18S0,  when  the  edition  we  allude*to  appeared,  it  required  not 
only  a  pretty  resolute  mind,  but  also  a  very  strong  conviction 
of  the  moral  supremacy  and  ultimate  dominion  of  truthy  to 
enable  any  one,  who  was  at  all  sensible  to  the  estimation  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  men,  to  expose  himself  to  the  abuse  and 
contempt,  at  that  time  so  liberaUy  bestowed  upon  the  science, 
its  founders,  and  disciples.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  to  Dr 
Elfiotsbn^s  credit,  that  he,  whose  official  ^tuation  rendered  him 
a  more  conspicuous  mark^  had  the  magnanimity  to  disregard 
the  personal  consequences  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself 
in  advocating  unpalatable  but  important  truths.  A  short  ex- 
tract will  suffice  to  show  how  well  he  had  appreciated  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  by  what  steps  he '  was 
himself  led  to  their  serious  consideration. 

After  stating,  that  "  Dr  Gall  has  the  immortal  honour  of  having 
"  discovered  the  particular  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  the  seats  ^ 
"  the  different  faculties,  sentiments,  and  propensities/'    he  add^ 
much  disgraceful  invective  hut  no  argument  has  been  written 
against  the  doctrine.    We  are  presented  with  a  simple  statement, 
—that  strength  of  certain  parts  of  the  mind  is  accompanied  by 
strong  development  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  and,  consequent- 
*^  ly,  of  the  skull.    The  truth  must  be  ascertained,  not  by  fancying, 
"  quibbling,  and  abusing,  but  by  observing  whether  thU  is  the  case, 
**  and  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  necessary  observati(»8» 
*'  I  bad  heard  of  a  religious  bump,  a  thievish  bump,  and  a  murder- 
"  ous  bump,  and  was  as  lavish  of  my  ridicule  and  contempt  of  Dr 
"  Gall's  doctrine  as  any  one,  till  I  heard  Dr  Spurzheim's  lectures 
''in  the  Medico-Ghirurgical  Society;  his  modesty,  candour,  and 
''  sound  sense,  struck  me  powerfully ;  his  anatomical  facts  were  de- 
''  monstratedj  his  metaphysics  were  simple  and  natural,  and  the 
**  truth  of  his  craniology  was  evidently  to  be  ascertained  by  personal 
''  observation  only.  I  commenced  observations;  and,  so  satisfied  was  I 
''  of  its  correctness,  that,  whilst  the  storm  was  yet  raging  violently 
''  against  the  German  physicians,  I  wrote  an  anonymous  defence 
''  of  them  in  the  only  review  that  declared  itself  their  friend.    Three 
''  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  my  observations  have  been  much  ex- 
''  tended,  but  they  ail  confirm  Dr  Spurzheim's  statements.     Of  the 
accuracy  of  his  general  division  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  situation 
of  many  particular  ones,  I  am  quite  certain.     Upon  some  organs 
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<«  I  k«T«  iMy|  fel  Qid«  «iCieieiit  ofannvtioBt,  aid  haira  m  dMifcl 
''  that  our  riewi  of  the  functions  of  mmj  ftrgun^  will  be  niudi  no? 
''  dified  and  improved.  The  wonder  b^  that  so  mudi  has  been  al- 
**  nady  done,  and  that  by  only  two  indindoals.  The  whole  praise 
«« of  discowry  bdongB  to  Dr  Gall ;  liatDr  I^Hinheini  has  made  sodi 
''  advances  and  improFements  as  to  have  almost  equal  merit.  The 
"  science  of  Graniology  is  entirely  theirs ;  nearly  so,  henceforward, 

will  metaphynoB  teicgardefl;  and  anatomy  mi|it  acknowledga 

fbcin  amofiir  its  greateit  boie&eton.'' 

Such  is  Dr  E^ljotaoii^a  testimony  in  r^ard  to  t|ie  truih  of 
FhreDoIogy,  The  method  which  he  udopted  of  arriving  at 
the  truth  was  in  the  highest  degree  philoBophical ;  it  waa 
tJmt  so  strongly  reeon^mended  by  Baeop,  so  happily  pursued 
Igr  Dr  Gall,  apd  so  scrupubu^ly  adhered  to  by  all  who  beoom^ 
veal  converts  to  Phrenology.  In  ent^ng  upon  a  new  study, 
or  in  prosecuting  new  iqquiriesi  ife  ought  alwi^s  to  be;g^n 
with  verifying  and  establishing  thefm^^  and  leave  the  con- 
sequepces  to  themselves,  certain  that  the  Creator  has  arrang* 
cd  pjA  things  in  hfi^aoapy  and  lor  the  wis^t  ends*  Trustiiy[ 
to  this  adaptation,  Dr  EUiotson  justly  inaintains,  thut  if  the 
facts  stated  are  ^rue^  all  olgectjpns  on  the  score  of  fatalism,  &c. 
are  unworthy  of  attention.  This  prinmple  we  have  often 
uiged,  and,  much  to  the  ftiture  benefit  of  man,  it  now  be^n^ 
to  be  admitted  and  acted  upon, 

Dr  EUiotson  offers  scMne  very  judicious  remarks  on  the 
uses  of  Phrenology  in  educating  the  young,  and  in  legislate 
ing  &X  the  criminal,  and  in  improving  sdf.  It  is  a  curious 
aad  instructive  fiiet,  that,  while  those  who,  in  ignorance,  array 
Uiemselves  against  the  new  philosophy,  always  found  the^r 
bostility  on  its  supposed  dangerous  consequences,  those,  on 
the  other  h^nd,  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
its  nature  without  a  single  exertion,  attach  to  it  th^  highest 
vakie  on  account  of  the  numberless  beautiful  and  benefi* 
cial  results  to  which,  it  directly  leads,  and  are  delighted  with 
the  variety  of  appUcations  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  increase 
the  hiqppiness,  by  improving  the  m(Mral  and  intellectual  na- 
tural of  man.  Hupulity  and  Benevolence^  says  Dr  £1,  are 
tiro  of  the  £eelingp  which  it  has  the  mostobviouB  tendmcy  to 
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dwridi ;  and  if  these  are  hurtful  or  daugerous  tosodetyy  then 
is  Fbrenologj  likely  to  be  so. 

Before  parting  with  Dr  ElUptspq,  we  must  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  value  of  that  gentleman'^s  defence  of  Phroio^ 
logy  is  not  to  be  estiip^ted  by  wh^t  it  would  have  cost,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  present  day ;  we  must  take  into  account  the 
troublous  times  in  wbic^  it  was  sept  forth,  and  the  influenoe 
whidi  it  was  oalculaled  to  produoe,  and  which  it  did  ppodaee, 
op  the  un{»ejudioed  piinds  of  the  ^umfarous  class  ci  readers 
for  whose  hands  it  was  destined*  At  that  time  it  was  almost 
the  only  mQd0ra  physblogical  wwk  to  which  the  Engtisb 
medieal  student  had  access,  and  that  its  iniueDce  was  m^ 
tended  over  i|  wide  surface  is  evident,  irom  the  sifnple  fact  i^ 
four  large  editions  having  been  sold  ^  in  a  very  few  yean. 
At  the  present  day  a  man  may  sit  quietly  down  upd  defmd 
Phrenology,  certain  that  his  efforts  wiU  neither  procure  ioit 
him  insui^rtabl^  ridicule,  nor  less  of  reputation ;  but  it 
was  quite  the  reverse  six  yenrs  ago;  it  then  required  nd 
small  degree  of  moral  courage  to  face  the  storm  with  whieh 
the  Phrenologist  was  sure  to  be  assailed,  evep  in  p^ivata 
society,  if  he  ventured  a  word  in  support  of  his  views. 
Keeping  these  igircumstaaeey  in  mind,  the  Phrenologist  will 
not  hentate  to  rank  Dr  ElUotson  high  among  the  earliest, 
boldest,  and  ablest  advocates  of  bis  soi^ace,  For  our  parts, 
we  should  be  delighted  if  the  present  notice  were  to  stimulati^ 
htm  to  extend  his  usefulness  s^l  faFther>  by  puUishipg  mere 
in  detail  the  results  of  his  experi^ce  in  the  sd^ce* 

There  is  one  other  very  early,  aUe^  and  zealous  detedct 
of  the  science,  to  whom  also  we  have  hitherto  omitted  to  da 
justice.  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart  We  haT0  pveparedf 
and  intended  to  publish  in  this  Number  a  review  of  his  werJcs 
on  Phraiok)gy,  and  an  expositiop  of  lus  meritorious  services  in 
the  causei  but  the  length  to  which  our  reviews  of  Dr  Poole'a 
and  Dr  Spuraheim^s  works,  both  recent  publieatiowd  de^f 
mending  immediate  notice^  have  extended,  pecludes  us  bom 
discbar^g  this  duty  on  the  present  occasion  $  we  ^e^fle 
ourselves,  however,  not  to  ful  in  doiiig  so  in  our  next 
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ARTICLE  XV. 
SCOLDING  OF  JUBIES. 

■ 

In  the  Scots  crimiiml  courts,  after  the  witnesses  have  been 
examined,  and  the  counsel  for  the  crown  and  the  prisoner 
have  each  addressed  the  jury,  the  presiding  judge  recapitu- 
lates the  statements  of  the  different  witnesses,  makes  com-^ 
ments  upon  them,  expluns  such  matters  of  law  as  require  to 
be  dealt  inth,  and  finally  directs  the  jury  what  verdict,  ac- 
cording to  his  views  of  the  case,  they  ought  to  return.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  they  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  and  ^ve  a  decimon  oppoute  to  that  which  he  has 
recommended.  The  verdict  decides  the  fate  of  the  prisoner ; 
but  if  he  has  escaped  when  the  court  thought  he  should  have 
been  found  guilty,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  judge  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  in  a  sbain  of  rather  strong  and  vehement  vitu- 
peration. We  have  heard  jurymen  complain  of  tHis  trelit* 
ment,  and  regard  it  plainly  as  a  scold  for  having  decided 
according  to  their  own  conviction,  and  not  according  to  that 
of  the  bench. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  analyze  phrenologically  the  ro- 
tionale  of  this  proceeding. 

First,  then,  the  human  mind  has  recdved  a  definite  con* 
stitution,  audits  operations  are  governed  by  cleterminate  laws. 
A  man  believes  that  three  times  three  are  nine,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  faculty  of  number  perceiving  the  relations  of 
these  quantities ;  but  if  in  him  the  organ  be  very  small,  and 
the  faculty  in  consequence  weak,  he  may  have  great  diflkul- 
ty  in  iSnding  out  how  many  14  times  19  ate.  Suppose  we 
wish  to  convince  him  that  the  amount  is  866,  we  must  lay  be- 
fore him  the  simplest  elements  of  the  calculation,  and  ad- 
vance step  by  step  till  he  see  it  as  we  do.  If  he  fail  in  at- 
taining the  right  result  after  all  our  pains,  the  proper  infer- 
enoe  is,  either  that  we  have  not  been  sufiiciently  explicit  in 
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our  demonstration,  or  that  his  faculty  of  number  is  so 
weajk  as  not  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  computation.  If 
the  first  has  been  the  cause,  we  must  bear  the  blame  our** 
selves ;  if  the  second,  we  ought  to  avoid  in  future  placing . 
that  individual  in  a  atuation  where  the  power  of  calculation 
is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  but  in  neither 
view  is  it  proper  to  scold  him  for  the  disappointment  that 
we  meet  with. 

In  judging  of  moral  guilt  or  innocence  the  laws  that  regu- 
late the  mind  are  analogous.  If  the  case  is  simple  and  the 
evidence  dear  and  strong,  the  oondu^on  will  be  as  intuitive- 
ly reached  as  in  the  calculation  of  S  times  3 ;  but  if  the  cir- 
cumstances are  numerous  and  compUcated,  stronger  natural 
moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties  will  be  required  to 
arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  If  the  mqor  part  of  a  jury 
happen  to  be  deficient  in  Conscientiousness  and  reflection, 
they  may,  jm  such  cases,  experience  a  real  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing justice.  After  the  witnesses,  counsel,  and  judge,  have 
done  their  best  to  enlighten  them,  they  may  still  involuntari- 
ly wander  in  error  from  sheer  incapadty  to  feel  justly  ;-*-we 
say  tojf^^  justly,  because  Consdentiousness  is  'a  sentiment, 
and  justice  must  be  f^t,  and  cannot  be  imparted  by  intellect 
alone,  like  a  logical  or  mathematical  demonstration.  If,  on 
the  other  habd,  the  jurymen  possess  an  average  endow- 
ment of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers, — then,  as  evi- 
dence  producer  conviction  according  to  regular  laws,  the 
cause  of  the  verdict  being  erroneous  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  imperfection  of  the  manner  in  which  the  faculties  have 
b^n  addressed.  Even  prejudice  itself,  if  it  has  been  the  oc- 
'  caabn  of  the  error,  must  owe  its  existence,  after  the  trial,  to 
one  or  other  of  these  causes.  Prejudice  is  a  preconcdyed 
ojHiiion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  accused,  taken 
up  before  entering  the  jury-box ;  but  every  opinicm^  however 
formed,  must  necessarily  jrield  to  the  force  of  evidence,  unless 
the  natural  capadty  for  recognising  truth  be  too  feeble,  or 
the  evidence  itself  be  defident  in  strength  and  precision. 
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Whether,  tterefortei,  the  disappoihtniebtdr  the  judge  arises 
from  diitund  incupadty  in  the  jury^  or  from  imperfection  in 
the  steps  n^te^^ary  to  prodi^de  oonvibtion,  it  is  unphilosophi- 
dil  to  Maine  thtem  for  their  verdict;  They  at€  not  entitled 
by  law,  even  although  inclined,  to  recall  tfieir  opitliotij  atod 
adb^t  that  of  the-bistieb ;  so  that,  in  tfiedase  in  which  they  at^ 
found  fault  with,it  is  impossibte  forthem  to  remedy  theeril.  The 
only  effect  of  scolding  them,  therefore,  must  be  to  make  them 
slavishly  follow  the  direedon  of  the  judge  in  JbiUre  trUis, 
and  not  trust  to  the  impi^esnoOs  made  on  their  own  minds,— ^ 
a  result  to  be  deprecated  above  every  things  as  defeating  the 
very  end  of  thmr  institution. 

Btit  farther,  it  is  ik  possible  case,  that  a  judge  himself 
itiigfat  be  deficient  in^  the  organ  and  factilty  of  Cohsei^ntious^ 
ness ;  and  then  the  impressions  niad^  on  his  mitid  by  the 
evidence  and  speeches  of  the  cbUns^I ^  #btild  not  be  a  conMt 
refiectioii  of  that  which  Wotild  arise  in  tb^  Mttds  c^  itidlvii^ 
dusiti  in  whotn  Conscientibdsness  was  sttdhg.    ^very  faetilty 
hils  a  natural  language  of  its  OWn,  ti^hich  is  recognised  only 
by  the  saibe  fdcultj^  in  others.    An  uncohi^ntioiis  #it]i^sd 
may  ^yti  evid^ce  to  ftaabte  to  the  mtdleoC^  Hiat  k  pen&tk 
^th  a  deficient  Conscientiousness  knay  not  d^t^f  imp^i^ 
tioA  itk  it;  While  an  individual  with  a  strong  Consdett^ 
ousiiM  might  fSeel  that  the  substahce  of  trudi  ^^  Want* 
ing.     Suppose  such  evidence  contradicted  by  the   teAii 
niohy  of  another  Witnesfe^  in  Whose  toilfes  abd  manhfett^  tHilh 
spoke  Out  id  her  tetive  language,  a  p^rson^  With  doh^i^ 
tiousnete  strong,  would  itistifactilrely  bdi^ve  the  lattei" ;  White 
another,  iii  Whom  that  fadult jr  Wla  Weak,  Wbuld  not,  imp!^^ 
bably,  be  llsd  by  sympathy  to  bdiev^  the  fornix.    Acicording'' 
ly,  if  ft  jui^  possess  aVerag^  intdlect  atld  nbrd  8Mflin«nt«j 
ahd  k  judge  find  them  rctufti  fth  ttfianimoub  verdict  ih  oppb^ 
atioh  to  his  Charge,  We  tldnk  the  philosophical  iilfbtetiee  is, 
eithd^  (hat  some  obstacle,  in  the  way  of  arriving  hi  k  sotind 
judgiUeiit,  has  existed.  Which  ha^  iiot  been  reinol^,  c¥  that 
hb  own  impresdott  is  ehr6tte6Ulr;  iitld,  Agdit,  we  aftive  At  the 
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concIusion»  that.it  is  not  proper  to  blame  a  jufy  fiir  eipress* 
log  in  their  verdict  the  opinioa  which  thqr  have  actualij 
formed,  whatever  ita  merits  may  appear  to  the  mind  of  ano. 
ther  individual  to  be. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 

It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  ours^  that  the  faculties  torn- 
moB  to  man  with  the  lower  animak  are  inferior  to  those 
proper  to  man ;  and  that  the  Creator  has  so  ammged  the 
world,  that  misery  is  the  natural  result  of  the  predominatloe 
of  the  former,  and  happiness  of  the  latter.  We  shall  endeiU 
TOur  to  apply  these  principles  in  aooountiii^  for  the  commer-* 
cial  distress  whidi  has  of  late  so  punfully  engaged  public 
att^tion. 

In  a  period  of  profound  peaee,  and  immediately  aftet  olie 
of  the  finest  summers  and  tnost  abundant  harrests  ever 
riiowered  by  a  bountiful  Providenee  on  Britain,  tlus  country 
has  been  a  theatre  of  almost  universal  misei^.  In  Oetobelr 
and  November^  18S5,  stocks  b^gau  to  fidl  with  abitning  nu 
pidity ;  in  November,  numerous  bankers  in  London  foled  i 
in  December  the  evil  spread  to  the  country  bankers ;  in 
January  and  February^  1896,  the  distress  overtook  the  mer* 
chants  and  manufacturers,  thousands  of  them  wete  milled^ 
and  thor  workmen  thrown  idle ;  agricultural  produoe  begati  to 
fallf  and  suffering  and  gh>om  have  extended  over  the  whole  ett^ 
pire»  *  These  events  have  carried  awful  misery  into  Uie  bdsomd 
of  numberiess  famyies.  The  Phrenobgist,  who  hhMi  the  tta« 
ture  of  the  phipenrities  and  sentitneiitSi  wd  their  objects^  b 
well  able  to  conceive  the  deep^  though  (rfken  silent  agonit^  that 
must  have  been  felt  when  Aoqiiisittviiness  urai  sodddify  d<^ 
prived  of  itsloBg-oollestedsWies  9^wh^  Selfiest^etil  and  Love 
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of  Appvobation  were  in  aii  instant  robbed  of  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  worldly  grandeur,  that,  during 
years  of  fancied  prosperity,  hadformed  tbeir  chief  sources  of 
delight ; — and  when  Cautiousness  felt  the  dreadful  access  of 
despair  at  the  ruin  of  every  darling  project.  The  laceration 
of  those  feelings  hurried  some  unfortunate  victims  to  suicide, 
and  spread  mental  and  bodily  distress  widely  over  the  land. 
So  dire  a  calamity  indicates  to  our  minds,  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner,  some  grand  departure  from  the  just  prindptes 
of  political  economy,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  dictates  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  real  basis 
of  all  sound  political  philosophy. 

This  distress  appears  to  us  to  have  originated  in  our  paper 
currency,  which,  so  far  as  we  at  present  percdve,  is  founded 
in  injustice,  and,  consequently,  is  unsound,  and  dangerous  in 
its  consequences. 

Suppose  A  to  possess  L.20,000  in  mon^  invested  in 
land,  houses,  government  stock,  or  some  other  fixed  and  pro- 
ductive form,  yielding  a  return  of  4  per  cent,  or  L.800  per. 
annum ;  that  he  pledges  this  investment  to  the  public,  and  is 
permitted  on  the  security  of  it  to  issue  bank-notes  to  the  va- 
lue of  L.20,000 ;  in  this  case  real  property  could  be  made  forth* 
coming  in  case  of  necessity  to  retire  the  notes,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  opinion,  no  harm,  would  arise  to  the  public 
from  the  transaction.     Let  us,  however,  trace  out  its  effects. 

Suppose  A  to  confine  himself  to  the  proper  business  of 
banking,  and  that  he  puts  L.20,000  in  notes  idto  drcutation, . 
he  would  draw  first  L.800  a-year  of  interest  from  his  capi- 
tal, and  then  L.IOOO  a-year  of  interest  at  5  per  cent  from  his 
notes,  in  all  L.1800  per  annum.  It  is  obvious  that  he  could 
afford  to  discount  bills  with  his  bank-notes,  or  lend  them  at 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  he  carried  on  the  same  opera- 
tions with  real  money,  which  could  not  both  be  laid  out  at  4i 
per  cent  in  land  or  stock,  and  remain  at  its  owner^s  disposal, 
yielding  five  per  cent  more  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
moment^  therefore,  A  with  his  notes  eom/eu  into  competition 
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as  a  banker  or  money-lepder  with  other  individuals  who  em- 
ploy real  capital  in  these  operations,  he  is  able  to  beat  them 
out  of  the  market  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest.  If  he 
draws  S  per  cent,  for  his  notes  and  4  per  cent,  of  regular  re- 
turn from  the  invested  capital,  he  will  receive  7  per  cent,  in  all, 
when  other  capitalists,  who  do  not  first  invest  their  money 
productively,  and  then  issue  notes,  are  drawing  only  8  per 
cent. 

This  is  unjust ;  and  yet  this  was  the  real  state  of  matters 
during  the  prodigious  fall  of  interest  in  1824  and  1835.  The 
bankers  issued  their  paper  in  floods,  and  to  keep  it  in  circulatioi^ 
and  increase  its  quantity,  they  lowered  and  lowered  the  rate  of 
interest  .'—Nevertheless  bank-stock  rose,  trade  increased,  and 
every  one  seemed  to  flourish  except  the  holders  of  money  ca- 
pital, who  were  impoverished  by  the  impossibility  of  finding 
investments,  or  obtaining  a  moderate  interest  for  their  stock. 
The  bankers  were  well  able  to  do  this  ;  for  those  who  had  ca-. 
pital  profitably  invested  to  the  extent  of  their  notes,  drew  the 
above-mentioned  double  *  return,  and  actually  realized  7  or  8 
per  cent.,  when  other  capitalists  were  receiving  only  S  or  4. 
Those  bankers,  agun,  of  whom  there  seems  to  have  been 
many  in  England,  who  had  no  invested  capital  or  real  stock 
of  any  kind,  could  discount  bills  with  notes,  or  lend  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest ;  for,  as  their  notes  cost  nothing  beyond 
paper,  engraving,  printing,  and  stamp,  and  as  they  had  no- 
thing behind  them  to  lose,  whatever  interest  they  received,  if 
it  exceeded  these  expenses,  was  all  gain. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  every  man  who  first 
invests  his  capital  productively,  and  then  issues  bank-notes 
at  interest  on  the  credit  of  it,  places  himself  in  a  situation  of 
great  advantage  over  those  individuals  who  act  as  bankers,  or 
lenders  at  interest,  with  money  capital  itself;  and  that  the 
latter  can  never  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  former,  ex- 
cept by  investing  their  capital  also  in  a  productive  form,  and  is« 
suing  bank-notes  on  the  credit  of  it  to  the  same  extent  as  their 
rivals.     If,  to  protect  himself,  every  one  were  to  issue  notds  to 
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the  extent  of  his  invested  capital,  paper  would  become  so 
dundant  as  to  have  scarcely  any  value,  and  would  speedily  be 
put  down  as  a  public  nuisance ;  and  yet,  unless  every  man 
who  possesses  real  property  does  this,  he  is  injured  by  the  is- 
sue of  notes. 

The  effects  of  the  paper  system  may  be  further  illustrated. 
Let  us  suppose  the  trade  of  a  countiy  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  gold  and  ulver  as  the  medium  of  exchange,  then 
the  following  results  will  take  place.  The  precious  metals  are 
real  commodities,  which  cannot  be  increased  instantaneously 
to  an  unlimited  extent.  They  are  procured  Jby  labour, 
and  require  time  for  their  increase.  A  small  trade  requires 
a  small  supply,  while  a  great  trade  demands  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  them.  If  trade  increases  faster  than  the  supply 
of  gold  and  silver,  they  will  become'  relatively  scarce,  and  their 
value  will  rise ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  price  of  goods  will 
fall.  This  fall  will  check  production  until  the  supply  of 
gold  and  silver  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  trade,  when 
prices  will  again  rise,  and  production  proceed. 

According  to  this  principle,  while  gold  and  silver  are  the 
circulating  medium,  full  scope  is  given  for  a  gradual  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  because  those  metals  can  be  increased  by  time 
and  labour  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  natural  ayigmentation  of  commodities.  At  the  same  time  a 
positive  check  to  over-production  in  every  branch  of  indus- 
try is  supplied,  because  the  metals  cannot  be  instantaneously 
land  indefinitely  increased  :  whenever  goods  are  produced  with 
undue  rapidity,  money  will  become  relatively  scarce  and  prices 
fall 

On  the  bank-note  system  the  order  of  nature  is  exactly  re- 
versed. If  immense  manufacturing,  buying,  and  snelling 
take  place,  even  without  corresponding  consumption,  bills  are 
multiplied,  and  when  bills  are  multiplied,  discounts  increase, 
and  where  these  abound,  the  paper  circulating  medium  in- 
creases ;  when  the  circulating  medium  increases  prices  rise ; 
'  and  hence  we  ha.ve  the  absurd  anomaly  of  rising  markets  in 
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the  face  of  a  mogt  enormous  over-production.  We  have 
alflo  the  oddity  of  interest  falling  as  trade  increases,  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  capital  reaching  its  acme 
when  transactions  to  a  most  unwonted  extent  are  going  for- 
ward, requiring  a  vast  amount  of  drculating  medium.  The 
^result  of  this  system  renders  the  error  of  principle  involved  in 
it  still  more  conspicuous.  The  bankers,  tempted  by  the  flood 
of  wealth  that  flowed  in  upon  them  in  the  form  of  interest  for 
their  notes,  preserved  no  bounds  to  their  issues ;  they  discount- 
ed bills  at  6,  9,  and  IS,  months  date,  lent  on  mortgages,  and 
in  England  bought  mills  and  lands,  and  even  commenced 
manufacturers  themselves.  When  their  notes  were  returned, 
these  securities  were  not  convertible,  the  bankers  failed,  a 
panic  arose,  and  paper  was  poured  back  upon  them  in  a 
stream  c^  frightful  magnitude  and  extent.  Those  bankers, 
who  had  nothing  to  give  in  return  for  their  notes,  except  the 
bills  of  merchants  for  which  they  had  at  first  issued  them, 
called  on  the  merchants  to  pay  ;  the  latter,  however,  had  no- 
thing except  the  goods  which  the  bills  represented.  The 
goods,  unfortunately,  had  not  been  produced  to  meet  the  real 
wants  of  sodety,  but  had  been  fostered  into  existence  by  the 
temptation  of  profit,  which  dazzled  first  the  manufacturer,  and 
then  the  bapker  who  discounted  his  bills ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
paper  currency  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  goods  required  to  be 
bought  by  real  capital,  they  fell  50  per  cent. ;  the  merchants 
were  unable  to  pay,  and  bankruptcy  stalked  far  and  wide 
over  the  land. 

If,  as  in  Scotland,  the  bankers  had  land,  houses,  stock,  or 
other  property  behind  their  notes,  they  were  able  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  arising  from  the  failure  of  the  merchants ;  but 
they  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  their  losses,  drew  in 
their  notes,  lessened  the  circulating  medium,  and  depressed 
the  prices  of  goods  to  the  lowest  ebb.  Real  capital  then 
came  into  request,  interest  rose,  and  L.100  in  real  cash 
bought  more  goods  than  L.150  would  have  done  while  the 
country  was  deluged  with  paper. 
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Matters  will  remain  in  this  state  until  the  stock  of  manu- 
factured articles  is  brought  below  the  natural  demand ;  trade 
will  then  revive,  and  for  a  time  be  profitable;  oonfidence  will 
be  restored,  bills  again  be  granted,  discounts  will  follow, 
paper  currency  will  increase,  prices  will  continue  to  rise,  pro- 
duction will  be  pushed  to  the  last  extremity,  every  thing  will 
appear  to  flourish  for  a  time,  till  another  crash  arrives,  and 
then  we  shall  be  told  about  the  calamities  of  life  and  com- 
mercial distress,  and  perhaps  see  a  little  deeper  into  the 
causes,  and  at  last  look  for  a  remedy. 

According  to  our  view,  instead  of  the  abolition  of  one- 
pound  bank-notes  being  an  evil,  the  only  fault  of  the  mea- 
sure is,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  do  away  with 
bank-paper  altogether.  We  fear  that  the  national  debt 
would  become  an  intolerable  burden  if  this  was  done ;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  long  as  we  suffer  a  paper  currency  to  exist, 
a  currency  which  can  be  produced  without  labour,  and  in- 
creased without  limits,  and  which  enables  the  issuer  of  it  Co 
reap  double  profits  at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  not  issue 
bank-notes,  so  long  will  the  nation  be  doomed  to  suffer  the 
pumshment  which  follows  every  departure  from  justice  and 
sound  principle.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  holder  of  L.20,000 
of  capital  may  lend  this  sum,  and  he  will  easily  get  credit  for 
other  L.20,000  on  the  faith  of  it,  and  that  thus  he  will  be 
on  a  par  with  a  banker  who  invests  his  capital,  and  then 
issues  notes.  But  there  is  this  difference,  the  banker  and  ca- 
pitalist are,  no  doubt,  on  a  par  in  both  drawing  a  return  for 
their  .L.20,000  if  they  lend  them ;  but  when  the  latter  goes 
to  market  and  asks  credit  for  L.SO,000  worth  of  goods,  he 
has  to  pay  the  credit  price,  or  2^  per  cent,  for  three  months, 
whereas  the  issuer  of  notes  pays  his  notes  for  the  goods,  and 
gets  this  per  centage  of  discount.  Here  the  injustice  of  the 
~  principle  is  equally  obvious. 

Our  ]imits  prevent  us  from  tracing  out  all  the  evils  of  the 
paper  system  in  their  minute  ramifications ;  but  we  take  our 
stand  here,  that  its  principles  are  unjust  and  unnatural,  and 
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that  all  its  consequences  must  be  evil.  We  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  apply  Phrendogy  to  this  subject.  According  to  our 
view,  the  Creator  has  framed  the  world  on  the  principle  of 
the  predominance  of  the  higher  sentiments ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
mankind  will  ccMidescend  to  seek  their  chief  gratifications  in 
the  exercise  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Consdentiousness, 
and  intellect,  they  will  be  exempt  in  an  amazing  degree  from 
calamity,  while  they  will  suffer  continually-recurring  misery 
so  long  as  they  place  their  highest  enjoyments  in  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  the  lower  propennties.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  generally  are  involved  in  a  chase 
of  wealth,  power,  and  personal  aggrandisement,  or  the  gra- 
tification of  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  like  systematic  cultiva- 
tion of  the  proper  human  faculties  before  enumerated.  Now, 
if  our  prindple  be  correct,  they  never  can  be  happy  while  this 
is  the  case.  If  the  Creator  has  intended  the  higher  powers 
to  prevail,  his  whole  arrangements  must  be  in  harmony  with 
them,  and  the  world  must  be  so  constituted  that  it  is  possible 
for  every  individual  to  reap  the  enjoyment  for  which  existence 
is  given.  By  the  gratification  of  the  human  powers,  we  do 
not  mean  mere  psalm-singing  and  superstitious  devotion,  but 
enlightened  religion,  the  exercise  of  habitual  benevolence, 
justice,  and  respect  between  man  and  man,  the  reciprocal 
communication  of  knowledge,  and  the  systematic  exercise  of 
the  intellect  in  studying  the  laws  of  creation.  For  these  ends 
a  portion  of  time  every  day  is  requisite ;  but  on  the  present 
system  the  whole  ener^es,  bodily  and  mental,  of  millions  of 
our  population,  are  expended  in  ministering  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  Acquisitiveness,  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  still  lower  animal  propensities ;  and,  if  suffering  follows 
thisi  course  of  conduct,  men  have  themselves  to  blame.  If, 
by  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator,  the  labour  of  six  or  seven 
hours  a-day  is  amply  suflBcient  for  the  full  satisfaction  of 
every  desire  that  mere  phyncal  objects  can  gratify,  and  if  the 
other  hours,  not  necessary  for  sleep,  were  inteiuled  for  the 
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exercise  and  gratification  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers, 
then  men,  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  former,  and  ne- 
glecting the  latter,  must  necessarily  produce  evil  to  themselves. 
Accordingly,  this  is  the  actual  state  and  result  of  matters  in 
Britain  at  the  present  time.  The  labouring  population  are 
forced  to  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a-day ;  this  creates  a  great 
redundancy  of  goods ;  then  they  are  thrown  entirely  idle,  and 
suffer  infinite  misery,  and  their  masters  are  involved  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  The  bank-notes,  by  enabling  the  masters 
to  force  production  at  this  rate,  which  without  them  would 
be  impossible,  greatly  contribute  to  this  evil.  The  Creator^s 
laws,  at  the  same  time,  shew  themselves  paramount  even  in 
the  breach  of  them ;  for  if  the  months,  days,  and  hours  of 
idleness  which  follow  regularly,  on  every  stagnation  of  trade^ 
had  been  distributed  over  the  working  days,  they  would  have 
reduced  each  day^s  toil  to  the  precise  extent  that  was  Teaitty 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  actual  human  wants ; — and 
the  same  law  will  continue  to  rule  the  world  whether  men  re- 
cognise it  or  not.  If  the  masters  could  be  persuaded  to  es- 
tablish schools,  libraries,  and  every  means  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  and  allow  their  workmen  systematically 
to  cultivate  their  human  faculties  for  three  or  four  hours 
a-day,  trade  would  go  regularly  on,  there  would  be  no  gluts 
of  the  market,  profits  would  be  steady,  crime  would  diminish, 
and  a  flood  of  moral  and  intellectual  enjoyment  would  spread 
over  the  land,  that  would  render  earth  the  porch  of  heaven. 

These  ideas,  we  fear,  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  Utopian ; 
but  we  may  notice  a  practical  illustration  of  them,  which,  we 
think,  will  be  generally  recognised.  By  the  combination 
laws,  the  workmen  were  punishable  for  joining  together  in  a 
resolution  to  have  their  wages  raised.  This  was  clearly  in 
opposition  to  justice.  The  wisdom  of  our  present  excellent 
ministers  repealed  this  enactment.  Last  summer  and  autumn 
extensive  combinations  were  formed  among  the  operative 
workmen  for  a  rise  of  wages,  and  they  struck  work  for  several 
months  because  their  demands  were  not  complied  with.     The 
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masters  and  the  oonductors  pf  the  public  press  clamoured 
agaiost  ministers^  and  compluned  that  the  country  would  be 
ruined,  if  the  law  were  not  restored  which  enabled  the  em- 
ployer to  compel  his  servants  to  work  at  sudi  wages  as  be 
chose  to  give.     We  noticed  at  the  time,  that  these  complaints 
proceeded  from  shallow  minds,  and  that  the  just  law  would 
ultimately  prove  the  most  beneficial.    Already  this  prediction 
has  been  amply  fuliSUed.   The  demand  for  workmen  last  sum- 
mer now  turns  out  to  have  been  entirely  factitious,  fostered 
by  the  bank-notes,  and  the  whole  manufacturing  districts  to 
have  been  engaged  in  an  exces^ve  over-production.     The 
combination  of  the  workmen  was  one  of  the  ncUural  checks  to 
this  erroneous  proceeding ;  to  have  compelled  them  by  force 
to  work  would  have  aggravated  the  evil ;  and  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact,  that  those  masters  whose  men  stood  longest  out  are 
now  best  off,  for  their  stocks  were  sold  off  at  the  high  prices 
of  summer,  and  having  been  prevented  laying  in  more,  they 
now  rejoice  when  their  fellows  mourn.     Glasgow  has  be^ 
saved  a  great  deal  of  calamity  by  the  workmen  standing  out 
so  long.    The  practical  men  should  confess  this,  and  do  justice 
at  once  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator  and  the  wisdom  of  ministers. 
We  dose  with  a  last  example.     Leather  made  from  hides 
,  of  fiomeslauffhter  has  preserved  its  price,  and  continued 
steadily  in  demand  amidst  an  extensive  fall  on  leather  of  every 
other  description  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  as  cattle  are  killed 
for  their  flesh,  and  not  for  their  hides,  the  supply  of  these 
could  not,  by  human  contrivance,  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers,  but  remained  nearly 
stationary  at  the  rate  of  the  ruUural  demand.    Leather  made 
from  imported  hides,  which,  under  the  impulse  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness, were  procured  from  every  comer  of  the  earth,  is  of  a 
different  quality,  and  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  other,  and 
the  stock  of  it  is  now  excessively  redundaint,  and  the  price 
ruinously  low.     Whenever  the  human  intellect  supplies  the 
check  that  nature  affords  in  the  home  hide-trade,  the  results 
will  be  equally  consolatory.     The  profits  of  that  bu^ess,  we 
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are  toM,  have  been  regular  and  steady ;  tbe  stock,  although 
lowered  ia  value  by  the  pres^it  crisis,  is  comparatively  lit- 
tle depressed,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  safest  and 
steadiest  branches  of  manufacture  at  present  prosecuted  in 
Britain. 


ARTICLE  XVII. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

January  5th,  1826. — Mr  Lyon  read  an  essay  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  organs  of  Individuality.  A  New  Zealand  skull 
was  presented  by  Mr  Alexander  Mofl&t,  Brown  Square, 
Edinburgh.  Mr  John  Bum  Murdoch,  advocate,  was  ad- 
mitted an  ordinary  member. 

January  19^A. — The  Secretary  read  an  essay,  by  Dr  Ken- 
nedy  of  Glasgow,  on  the  cerebral  development  and  mental 
manifestations  of  James  M^Eaen,  executed  at  Glasgow  on 
26th  January,  1797,  for  the  murder  and  robbery  of  James 
Buchanan,  the  Lanark  carrier.  He  also  i^ad  the  case  of  a 
mechanical  genius,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Irvine, 
assistant  minister  of  Lundie.  Mr  Law  presented  a  mask  of 
Mr  Taylor,  teacher  of  the  harp. 

February  Sd—Mr  G.  Combe  read  an  essay  on  human 
responsibility  as  affected  by  Phrenology.  Mr  Combe  was 
requested  to  print  and  circulate  the  paper  among  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  was  adjourned  till  the  sub- 
sequent meeting.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr  Combe,  that 
the  Society  should  invite  Dr  Spurzheim,  who  bad  come  to 
reside  for  some  time  in  England,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  president  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Dr  Spurzheim  accordingly.  The  fcdlowing  dona- 
tions were  presented,  viz.— Cast,  shewing  the  bones  of  the 
human  skull,  and  cast  of  the  skull  of  a  Greenland  bear,  by 
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Mr  Luke  O^Neill ;  cast  of  the  interior  of  skull  of  a  whakt 
by  Mr  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Hull ;  cast  of  the  head  of  Dr 
Poole.— A  bust  of  Dr  Gall,  and  a  bust  of  Dr  Spurzheim,  do. 
nations  to  the  Society  by  Mr  James  de  Ville  of  London, 
were  presented. 

February  G^A.^— The  Council  met,  in  consequence  of  a 
remit  by  the  Society  to  them,  on  Mr  Lyon'^s  motion,  that  la- 
dies be  admitted  as  visitors  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
when  they  resolved,  that  it  was  inexpedient  for  the  present 
to  press  the  motion. 

February  16^.-^Mr  Combers  essay  on  human  responsi* 
bility  was  again  brought  forward,  when  the  subject  was  very 
fully  discussed.  The  Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  minister  of 
Albany  Street  chapel,  was  admitted  an  ordinary  member. 

March  2df.-— The  Rev.  Robert  Budianan  read  an  essay  on 
the  phrenological  theory  of  virtue.  The  secretary  read  a  let. 
ter  from  a  gentleman  in  Aberdeen,  accompanied  by  a  catot  of 
the  head  of  AUa^y  lately  executed  there  for  murder ;  also  a 
letter  from  (he  secretary  of  a  Phrenological  Society  in  Wash* 
ington.  United  States,  intimating  the  formation  of  that  sodety. 

March  16^A.-— The  secretary  ^n  absence  of  the  Rev.  GU* 
bert  Wardlaw)  read  an  essay,  by  that  gentleman,  on  the  fa- 
culty  of  Concentrativeness.  The  Rev.  James  Whitson  read 
a  report  on  the  case  of  Allan,  lately  executed  at  Aberdeen 
for  murder.  A  letter  from  Dr  Spurzheim  to  the  president, 
assigning  his  reasons  for  not  coming  to  Edinburgh  at  present, 
was  read  to  the  meeting.  Mr  T.  Burstall,  engineer,  Leitfa, 
and  Mr  John  £pps,  student  of  medicine,  Edinburgh,  were 
admitted  ordinary  members. 

March  30th. — Mr  G.  Combe  read  an  essay  cm  the  natural 
supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
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London.— We  have  been  &voured  with  an  interesting  notice  of  the 
prooeedHngB  of  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  which  is  printed 
m  this  Number;  we  solicit  similar  reports  from  all  phrenological 
societiefl>  that  we  may  be  able  to  recora  the  progress  of  the  sctence. 
Mr  James  de  Vllle  continues  his  exertions  unabated  in  adding  to 
hjs  oi^eetioa  of  castSj  and  difiiising  a  knowledge  of  the  scieDce.  His 
nUery  ia  the  Strand  is  a  place  of  fashionable  resort^*— the  Duke  of 
Wdlinglon  latdy  solidted  and  obtained  a  private  demonstration 
from  Mr  De  ViUe»  Dr  Sfubshsuc  arrived  in  London  in  tlie  caod 
of  Jamiafy,  and  is  oocopiad  in  fariogin£  out  additi<mid  puhlicatioDSi 
and  lecturing.  He  is  now  delivering  lectures  in  the  LoKinyN  Ik* 
vtrtxmoNz  his  auditors  are  so  numerous^  that  there  is  not  loom 
enouffh  on  the  benehes  to  sit,  at  least  a  hundred  persons  an  ocoa- 
sionaSy  standing.;  and  among  them  are  many  who  would  hedtate  to 
attend  his  private  courses*  He  delivers  also  a  private  course  in  the 
evening ;  but  the  attendance  is  less  numerous  than  last  year,  owing 
to  th*  o««riow  atche  Inatiiution.  Dr  S.,  m  lect<iring  in  the  Insti«* 
tuMoOj  gwmUy  extends  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  but  grinerously 
sacrifices  his  private  interest ;  for  the  Institution,  after  paying  the' 
lecturer  a  mooerate  ft^  deuvA  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the 
sab  of  tickets.  The  newi^papers^  in  reporting  Dr  S/s  lecturesj 
no  longer  disgrace  tl^^mselves  by  paltry  jokes,  but  treat  the  subject 
as  a  s^nce.  Dr  S.  intends  to  lecture  in  DuUin  b  May,  if  it  is  in 
his  power  to  do  so. 

£BmBinia«i*-<-Si|r  William  Hamilton  has  noi  yet  jraUisked  his 
onay  against  Phrenology  read  in  the  ftoyal  Society.     We  trust  he 
wilt  reaeem  his  pledge,  and  bring  it  forward  soon.    The  interest  of 
Ae  sdeiraB  has  beett  am^ily  sq^rted  in  the  public  mind  in  Edin- 
burgh this  seasea  ^  in  private  parties  it  has  been  a  ceaseless  topic  of 
discussion,  and  we  are  m  possession  of  some  curious  anecdotes  of  in- 
dividuals  beginning  to  read  the  works,  and  even  sulmiitting  their 
head*  to  Fkrennbgista  tot  examination,  who  till  latelv  could  not 
hear  the  snlgect  mentioned  without  indignation  against  its  supposed 
absurdities.    It  is  certain  that  the  diffusion  of  the  science  among 
the  hidies,  who  have  attended  two  pc^^olar  ooanes  of  lectures  hy  Mr 
Ckxnbei  has  pvodiioed  a  decided  effect  in  exciting  many  to  study* 
Mr  Combe  concluded  his  second  popular  course  on  Tuesday,  i4tD, 
and  the  following  notice  of  a  compliment  then  paid  to  him  appeared 
in  the  Courant  newspi^^er  of  20th  March  : 
'  PoPULAB  LbctcRXB.— -''  Dr  Hope's  Lectures  on   Chemistry^ 
''  given  to  ladies  within  the  walls  of  the  University^  may  justly  be 
''  regarded  as  an  6ra  in  the  history  of  science.     Their  perfect  sue- 
''  cess,  the  undoubted  benefits  whicn  they  confer  on  the  other  sex, 
*'  and  the  evident  interest  taken  in  them  generally,  make  it  abun« 
"  dantly  certain  that  the  system  will  be  continued  ;  and  followed,  at 
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it  has  alreadv  bem^  by  a  similar  annoimoement  on  the  part  of  the 
professor  of  BotaBTj  and  by  nimonrs  of  others  firom  the  dasses  of 
natora!  and  moral  philosophy^  and^  we  hope^  of  natttral  and  dttt 
history^  it  will  speedily  cause  a  strikinr  dmnge  in  thii  diameter  of 
our  country4  Mr  Brougham  describea  tlie  medianic^  institutions 
as  planting  a  spur  in  the  toe  of  the  lower  orders^  whereW  AeVj 
"  pushed  forward  the  up^  ranks.  Popuiar  institvlions  will  m«iu 
*'  the  other  sex  with  a  similar  power  over  oiirs ;  and  tte  day  is  jnot*. 
''  fiu*  distant^  if  they  ^rosper^  when  the 'poor  frrrolity  of  cLrawini^ : 
*'  room  cott?ers8tion  will  m  replaced  by  a  more  respectable  and  nol^ 
"  less  pleasing  intercourse^  and  when  the  rational  banian  iialnf«  ol 
'*  both  sexes^  difiering  as  it  dofes  in  eachi  and  yet  findy  adapted  hff 
*'  both  to  their  mntual  wants^  will  be  brought  into  fiul  pJby  b  4U 
**  the  yaried  circumstances  of  life.    Dr  Hope  thus  ins  the  moitfiC) 
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girbg  the  wdght  of  a  uniTcrsity  name  to  this  hwBitifiil  impnyve* 
ment  in  education.  But  it  h  due  to  wotha^  indiridttmlieae^ 
"  who,  though  not  in  the  university,  is  highly  esteemed  aa  a  teaoherj 
'  to  say,  that  he  was  the  first  to  venture  npon  it,  Ifaoiigh  net  meidjr 
exposed  to  the  ridictile  from  which  Dr  Hope  has  suffiBred;  buti 
having  alread^r  experienced  it  witib  Mferience  to  l^b  department  of 
**  know&lge  which  he  prosecutes.  We  mean  Mr  Oeoree  Combe» 
"  who  has  now  for  two  years  ddivered  popular  couneA  of  lectures  to 
**  large  audiences,  and  who  from  the  first  invited  ladies  to  attend 
''  them.  He  completed  his  course  on  Tuesday  last^  and  was  pre* 
'^  sented,  at  the  condusion  of  the  lecture,  by  the  ladies  who  attend* 
*'  ed  it,  with  a  massive  silver  casCi  containing  Calliper  Compasses  of 
the  same  metal,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  whidi  they  'ex« 
'  press  the  sense  they  entertained  of  Mr  Combe's  kindness  in  agree* 
'  mg  to  give  a  course  of  public  instruction  on  an  interesting  sub* 
'  ject>  to  which  they  have  had  access ;  and  regarding  him  as  bdng 
"  '  the  first  resident  lecturer  who  has  done  this  substantial  benefit  to 
"  *  their  sex,  they  add,  that  he  is  well  entitled  to  receive  the  first 
**  *  tribute  due  to  such  exertions.'  The  case  and  instruments^  pre* 
"  sented  with  the  letter,  are  made  by  Mr  James  Howden,  and  are  of 
"  very  beautiful  workmanship." 

We  hear  that  in  the  Juvenile  Literary  and  PhOosophical  So* 
deties  in  Edinburgh,  Phrenology  is  now  so  aUy  and  aodously  de* 
fended,  that  opposition  to  it  is  no  longer  a  creditable  vocation. 

United  States.— >A  number  of  medical  and  other  gentlemen 
have  latdy  united  in  the  formation  of  a  sodety  in  the  city  of  Wash* 
ington,  for  the  promotion  of  Phrenological  studies.  Among  their 
members  they  have  already  enrolled  Mr  Wirt,  attomey*general,  and 
Dr  Lovell,  surgeon-general,  of  the  United  States. 

We  beg  to  request  our  correspondents,  especially  beyond  the  At* 
lantic,  in  transmitting  papers  and  pamphlets,  to  make  them  up  in* 
to  a  pared,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  them  sent  from  the  port  at  which 
they  are  landed  to  us,  by  a  stage-coach  or  public  carrier*  It  seems 
not  to  be  known  there,  that  in  England  letters  are  chaiged  by 
weight,  and  we  have,  in  some  instances,  paid  L.I,  5s.  Sterling  of 
postage  for  a  packet  from  Liverpool  to  Edinburgh,  which  would 
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have  been  deliFered  by  a  coach  or  carrier  for  half-^Marown.  Our 
friend  Dr  G.  D.  Cameron,  4,  Great  Geoige  Street,  Liverpool,  will 
oblige  m  by  receiving  any  ship-packets  directed  for  ui  to  tnat  port, 
and  Mr  De  Ville,  367,  Strand,  will  take  chaige  of  anv  directed  to 
London.  Editors  of  foreign  newqMipenare  respecifaJly  requested 
to  copy  thb  notice. 

The  following  artides  are  prepared,  and  dome  of  them  in  types, 
bat  we  are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  ^  them  till  oar  next 
number : — List  of  the  Membns  of  the  PhMnological  Society, — Essay 
mi  M'Kaen's  Character  and  Development, — Essay  on  the  Phrenoh^ 
gical  Theory  of  Virtue;,— Rc|iort  on  Allan's  Character  and  Develop- 
ment^  Essay  osi  the  natural  Supremacy  of  the  moral  Sentiments, 
—Notice  of  Master  AspuU,  the  Musical  Genius,- Review  of  Sir 
Geofge&Mackensie'sPhrendi^gicalWorks,— Napoleon  and  Phreno- 
logy,—>Dr  Bailly  on  the  Existence  of  Qad  and  of  moral  Liberty  as 
Iiroved  by  Phrendflgy,— -A  Notice  of  WUderspin  on  Lifont  Educi^ 
tion, — An  Abstract  of  several  Artides  contained  in  the  late  Numbers 
c^  the  '^  Afchives  Generaks  de  Mededne,"  via.  1st,  The  iHgan  of 
Language  moved  by  Dissection  after  Death,  and,  2d,  on  the  AppU^ 
pition  cSF  Purendcgy  to  Medical  Jurisprudepce. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


ON  THE  NATURAL  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  .MORAL 

SENTIMENTS. 

OuK  readers  are  now  generally  acquunted  with  the  several 
phrenological  faculties^  their  uses,  abuses,  modes  of  activity, 
and  the  effects  of  sise  in  the  cM*gans  upon  the  manifestations. 
We  subjoin' some  practical  applications  of  these  doctrines. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  a  brief  retrospective  survey 
of  the  difiPerent  faculties,  and  attend  to  their  relations  to  out- 
ward objects,  and  their  relative  dignity  in  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence. The  faculties  are  divided  into  Propensities  common 
to  man  with  the  lower  animals,  Sentiments  common  to  man 
with  the  lower  animals.  Sentiments  proper  to  man,  and  Intel- 
lect. Every  faculty  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  certain 
external  objects ;  when  it  is  internally  active  it  desires  these 
objects ;  when  they  are  presented  to  it,  they  excite  it  to 
activity  and  delight  it  with  agreeable  sensations ;  and  all 
human  happineiss  and  misery  is  resolvable  into  the  gratifi[ca- 
tion  or  denial  of  gratification  of  one  or  more  of  our  fSftculties, 
including  in  these  the  external  senses,  and  all  the  feelings 
connected  with  our  bodily  frame.  The  first  three  faculties, 
Amativeness,   Philoprogenitiveness,  and  Adhetdveness,  or 
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the  group  of  the  domestic  affections,  desire  a  conjugal  part- 
ner,  oflbpring,  and  friendsy-^the  obtaining  of  these  affisrds 
them  delight, — ^the  removal  of  them  occasions  pain.  But  Co 
render  an  individual  happy,  the  whole  faculties  must  be 
gratified  harmoniously,  or  at  least  the  gratifications  of  one 
or  more  must  not  offend  any  of  the  others.  The  animal  fa- 
culties are  all  blind  in  their  impulses,  and  inferior  in  thor 
nature  to  the  moral  and  inlellectual  powers «  and  beiice^  if 
we  act  ia  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  them  to  the  dbjdeasure 
of  the  higher  powers,  the  moment  the  animal  excitement 
ceases,  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  faculties,  it  will  sotfh  do, 
that  instant  unhappiness  will  overtake  us.  For  example^ 
suppose  the  group  of  the  domestic  affections  to  be  highly  in- 
terested in  an  individual,  and  strongly  to  desire  to  form  an 
alliance  with  him,  but  that  the  person  so  loved  is  improvi* 
dent  and  imm<xal,  and  altogether  an  object  which  the  facul- 
.ties  of  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approbation,  Benevolence,  Ve* 
oeratiiiOy  Cpqsc^iintioupness,  and  Ipt^llect,  if  kft  dispesaioii^ 
i^taly  to  survey  bis  qualMe^  could  not  approve  of;  theo,  if 
axk  iil)ianpe  be  fqnmii  with- him  under  the  uqgoveroable  im* 
pulses  of  tlie  lower  |aculiies»  bitter  days  of  repebtanoe  must 
necessarily  follow  when  these  begia  to  languish,  and  the  higher 
faculties  receive  d^iiy  and  houriy  offence  from  his  qualities. 
If,  on  the  other  ha^,  the  domestic  affections  are  guided  by 
intellect  to  an  object  plesaing  to  the  higher  ppwers,  then  these 
themselves  are  gratified,  they  double  the  delights  afforded 
by  the  inferior  ^i^ltiei^  and  v&^t  the  enjoyment  perm^ 
nent 

The  ffe0t  diitwtion  between  the  animal  faculties  and  tb^ 
powers  proper  to  man  is,  that  the  f<Nrmer  are  aU  selfish  in 
tbeif*  deures,  while  the  latter  di»aterestedly  loqg  for  the 
befyfless  ^,<4hers.  Even  the  d<Haestic  affi^tion«»  amiaUe 
and  respeqtabfe  98  they  undoubtedly  are  when  combipad 
^ith  .the  |q9ca]i  fpielings,  are,  in  their  pwn  nature,  pimly 
selfish.  T^e  love  of  children,  sprii^piiig  from  Pbibpprqgeni** 
tiveness,  when  acting  alone,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  of 
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the  wiaer  for  hi«  gold ;  an  intense  interest  in  the  object,  £or 
the  sfike  of  the  grttifioalion  it  affords  to  a  fe^qg  of  his  own 
miiidy  Fichoiit  v^gard  for  the  object  on  its  own  account.   In 
man,  this  faculty  generally  acts  along  with  Benevolenoe) 
aiMl  a  disinterested  desire  of  the  happiness  of  the  ehild 
min^M  along  with  and  elevates  the  mere  instinct  of  Phikn- 
progenitiTeness ;  but  the  sources  of  the  affeetbns  are  diflbr- 
enU  their  degrees  rary  in  diffimnt  persons*  and  their  ends 
are  also  dissimilar.    The  same  obsenration  apfrfies  to  the  af. 
feclion  proceeding  from  Adhe^Teness :  when  this  £Multy 
acts  alone,  it  desires,  for  its  own  satisfaction,  a  friend  to  love ; 
but)  if  Benevolence  do  not  act  alo^g  with  it»  it  cares  nothing 
for  the  happiness  of  that  friend,  except  in  so  far  as  hb  wel^ 
fiare  is  necessary  to  its  own  gratification,    Thehcnrse  in  a  field 
Booams  wl^n  his  companion  is  removed ;  but  the  feeling  ap* 
peen  to  be  one  of  personal  uneasiness  at  the  absence  of  an 
object  which  gratified  his  Adhesiveness.    His  companioa 
may  have  been  led  to  a  richmr  pasture,  and  introduced  to 
moee  agreeaUe  society,  yet  this  does  aot  assuage  the  distress 
aaCS^ed  by  him  at  lus  removal;  his  tranqeilliQr,  in  short,  is 
restored  only  by  time  oaunng  the  activity  df  Adhesiveness 
to  subside,  or  by  Ae  substitution  of  another  object  on  which 
.  he  may  expend  it.  In  human  nature,  the  effect  of  the  faeul. 
ty9  when  acting  sii^ly,  is  the  same ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  fact  of  the  almost  total  indifference  of  many  persona  who 
were  really  attached,  by  AdhesiVenesSi  to  each  other,  when 
006  falb  into  misfoTtune,  and  beeoines  a  disagreeable  object  to 
the  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  other.  Sup«< 
pose  two  pevsoBs,  elevated  in  rank,  and  possessed  of  afflu- 
ence to  have  each  Adhesiveness,  Selfi«steem,  and  Love  of 
Apptobatioo  Inrge,  with  Benev<dence  and  Conaaendeusk 
aesB  OKNleiate,  it  ia  ohdons,  that,  while  both  are  in  pEoqpe*. 
rity,  they  may  really  Hke  cash  other's  society,  and  fed  a  re* 
ciprccal  attadunent,  becauae  there -will  he  mutual  sympathy 
in  their  Adhemveness,  and  the  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Ap^ 
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pcobation  of  each  will  be  gratified  by  tbe  nmk  and  eiroum* 
fUmoe  of  his  friend ;  but  imapne  one  of  them  to  fall  into 
misfortune,  and  to  cease  to  be  an  object  gratifTing  to  Self- 
esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  suppose  that  he  becomes 
a  poor  friend  instead  of  a  rich  and  influential  one,  the.har- 
■Bony  between  their  selfish  faculties  will  be  broken,  and  Ad- 
hesiveness in  the  one  who  remains  rich  will  transfer  its  affec- 
tion to  another  individual  who  may  gratify  it,  and  also.sup- 
ply  agreeable  sensations  to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation,— to  a  genteel  friend,  in  short,  who  will  look  well  in 
the  eye  of  the  world. 

Much  of  this  conduct  occurs  in  society,  and  the  whining 
complaint  is  very -ancient,  that  th^  storms  of  adversity  dis- 
fene  friends  just  as  the  winter  wiods  strip  leaves  from  tbe 
forest  that  gaily  adorned  it  in  the  sunshine  of  summer ;  and 
many  moral  sentences  are  pcnnted  and  episodes  finely  turn- 
ed on  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  poor  human  nature. 
But  such  friendships  were  attachments  founded  on  the 
lower  fedings,  which,  by  thor  constitution,  axe  selfish,  and 
the  desertion  complained  of  is  the  frur  and  legitimate  result 
of  the  principles  on  which  both  parties  acted  during  the  gay 
hours  of  prosperity.  If  we  look  at  the  head  of  Sheridan,  we 
perc«ve  large  Adheriveness,  Self-esteem,  and  Love  of  Api^ 
probation,  with  deficient  reflecting  organs  and  moderate 
Consdentionsness.  He  has  large  Individuality,  Compa- 
rison, Secretiveness,  ^and  Imitatioo,  which  gave  him  ta« 
lebts  for  observation  and  display.  When  these  earned  him 
a  brilliant  reputation,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends,  and  he 
himself  probably  felt  attachment  in  return.  Butbisdeficient 
morality  prevented  him  from  loving  hb  friends  with  a  true, 
dbsintarested,  and  honest  regard;  he  abused  their  kindness, 
and,  as.  he  sunk  into  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  ceased 
to4je  an  honour  to  tliem,  or  to  excite  their  Love«of .  Appro* 
bation,  they  almost  all  deserted  him.  But  the  whole  con- 
nexion was  founded  on  selfish  principles;  Sheridan  honoured 
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them,  and  they  flattered  Sheridan ;  and  the  abandonment 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  gratification 
to  their  selfish  feelings.  We  shall  by  and  by  point  out  the 
sources  of  a  loftier  and  a  purer  friendship,  and  its  effects.    . 

To  proceed  with  the  propensities, — Combativeness  and 
Destructiveness  also  are  in  their  nature  purely  selfish.  If 
aggression  is  committed  against  us,  Combativeness  draws  the 
sword  and  repels  the  attack ;  Destructiveness  inflicts  ven- 
geance  for  the  offence ;  both  feelings  are  obviously. the  very- 
opposite  of  benevolent.  We  do  not  say,  that  in  themselves 
they  are  despicable  or  sinful;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ne« 
cessary,  and,  when  legitimately  employed,  highly  useful ; 
but  still  self  is  the  object  of  their  supreme  regard. 

The  next  organ  is  Acquisitiveness ;  and  it  is  eminently 
selfish.  It  desires  blindly  to  possess,  is  pleased  with  accu- 
mulating, and  suffers  great  uneasiness  in  being  deprived  of 
its  objects.  There  are  friendships,  particularly  among  mer- 
cantile men,  founded  on  Adhesiveness  and  Acquisitiveness, 
just  as  in  fashionable  life  they  are  founded  on  Adhesiveness 
and  Love  of  Approbation.  Two  individuals  fall  into  a 
course  of  dealing,  by  which,  each  reaps  profit  by  transac- 
tions  with  the  other :  this  leads  to  intimacy,  and  Adhe- 
siveness probably  mingles  its  influence,  and  produces  a  feel- 
ing of  Actual  attachment.  The  moment,  however,  the  Ac- 
quisitiveness of -the  one  suffers  the  least  inroad  from  that  of 
the  other,  and  their  interests  clash,  they  are  apt,  if  no  higher 
principle  unite  them,  to  become  bitter  enemies.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  while  these  fashionable  and  commercial  friend- 
ships last,  the  parties  may  employ  and  profess  great  recipro- 
cal esteem  and>regard,  and  that,  when  a  rupture  takes  place, 
the  party  who  is  depressed,  or  disobliged,  may  recall 
these  expressions  and  diarge  them  as  hypocritical ;  but  they 
really  were  not  so ;  each  probably  felt  from  Adhesiveness 
something  which  they  coloured  over,  and  perhaps  believed 
to  be  disinterested  friendship ;  but  if  each  would  honestly 
probe  his  own  conscience,  he  would  be  obliged  to  acknow* 
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ledge  that  the  whok  beais  tji  the  oonnexioD  was  ^^di ; 
and  hence,  that  the  lesult  is  just  what  evciy  nan-  oi^t  to 
cxpeet  who  places  his  reliaiice  for  happiness  diiefly  on  the 
JowdT  propefiaities. 

Secietiveness  is  also  selfish  in  its  nature ;  for  it  Sopptcssuii 
feelings  that  might  injure  us  with  other  individuab,  and  de- 
rirestofind  out  secrets  that  may  enable  its  possessor  to 
guard  self  against  hostile  plots  or  designs.  In  itself  it  does 
not  dene,  in  any  respect,  the  benefit  of  others. 

Setf^esteem  is,  in  its  very  essence  and  name,  selfidi ;  it 
is  the  We  of  ourselves,  and  the  esteem  of  ourselves  p&r  «r- 
ceUence. 

Love  of  Approbation,  although  many  think  otherwise,  is 
also  in  itself «  purdy  seMdi  feeling.  Its  real  denre  is  ap- 
plause to  ourselves,  to  be  esteemed  ourselves,  and  if  it 
prompt  us  to  do  services,  or  to  say  agreeable  things  to 
others,  it  is  not  from  love  of  them,  but  purely  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  sdf-gratifieation. 

Suppose,  fer  example,  we  are  acquainted  with  a  person 
who  has  committed  an  error  in  some  public  duty,  who  has 
done  or  said  something  that  the  public  disapprove  of,  and 
whidi  we  see  to  be  really  wrong,  Benevdence  imd  Con- 
sdentiousness  would  prompt  us  to  lay  brfore  our  friend  the 
very  head  and  front  of  his  offending,  and  conjure  him  to 
forsake  his  error,  and  publicly  make  amends :— Love  of  Ap. 
probation,  on  the  other  hand,  would  either  ftar  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject,  lest  he  should  be  offended,  or  it  would 
tiy  to  extenuate  and  smooth  over  his  fault,  and  represent  it 
as  either  positively  no  error  at  all,  or  as  extremely  trivial ; 
and  if  we  analyze  the  motive  which  prompts  to  Ais  course, 
it  is  not  love  ct  our  friend,  or  consideration  for  his  welfare, 
but  fear  lest,  by  our  presenting  to  him  disagreeable  troths, 
he  fed  offended  at  us, — ^lest  he  deprive  us  of  the  gratifidtttioB 
aAnrded  to  our  own  Love  of  Af^probation  by  his  good 
o|Mnion  ;  in  diort,  the  motive  is  purely  selfish. 

Another    illustration  occurs.      We  were  lately  told  of 
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a  I        manufacturer  in  a  country  town,  who,  baTing 

acquired  a  considerable  fortune  bj  trade,  applied  part  of  it 
in  building  a  princely  mansion,  which  he  furnished  in  the 
richest  and  most  expensive  stile  of  fashion.     He  asked  bis 
euatomers,  near  and  distant,  to  visit  him  when  calling  on  bu- 
saness,  and  kd  them  into  a  dining-room  or  drawing-room 
that  absolutely  dateled  them  with  its  magnificence.    This 
excrited  their  wonder  and  curiosity,  which  was   precisely 
the  effect  he  desired ;   he  then  led  them  over  his  whole 
apartments,  and  displayed  before  them  all  his  grandeur  and 
taste.    In  doing  so,  he  imag^ed  that  he  was  conferring  a 
high  pleasure  on  them,  and  filling  thrir   minds   with. an 
intense  admiration  of  his  greatness ;  but  the  real  effect  was 
very  different    The  motive  of  his  conduct  was  not  love  of 
them,  or  r^;ard  for  thar  happness  or  welfare ;  it  was  not 
Benevdence  to  others  that  prompted  him  to  build  the  palace; 
it  was  not  Veneration,  nor  was  it  Conscientiousness.    The 
fabric  sprung  from  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
combined,  no  doubt,  with  considerable  Intellect  imd  Ideali- 
ty.    In  leading  his  humble  brethren  in  trade  through  the 
princely  halls,  over  the  t^ostly  carpets,  and  amidst  the  gild- 
ing, burnishing,  and  rich  array,  that  every  where  met  their 
eyes,  he  exulted  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own  importance, 
and  asked  for  their  admiration,  not  as  an  eXf^esaon  of 
respect  for  any  real  benefit  conferred  upon  them,  but  as 
the  much  rdished  food  of  his  own  selfish  vanity. 

Let  us  attend,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  effect  of  this  dis- 
play on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed-  To  gain  their 
esteem  or  affection,  it  was  necessary  to  manifest  towards 
them  real  Benevolence,  real  regard,  and  impartial  justice ; 
in  short,  to  cause  another  individual  to  love  us,  we  must 
make  him  the  object  of  the  higher  sentiments,  which  are 
aot  lelfish,  but  have  his  good  and  happiness  for  their  end. 
Here,  however,  these  were  not  the  inspiring  motives  of  the 
conduct,  and  the  want  of  them  would  be  instinctively 
felt     The  customers  who  possessed  the  leas    shrewdness 
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would  ascribe  the  whole  exhibition  at  once  to  die  vanity  oC 
the  owner,  and  they  would  dther  pity  or  hate  him :  if  their 
own  moral  sentiments  predominated,  they  would  pty ;  if 
their  Self^^sleem  and  Love  of  Approbation  were  paramount^ 
these  would  be  ofiended  at  his  assumed  superiority,  ud 
would  rouse  Destructiveness  to  hate  him.  It  would  only  be 
the  silliest  and  the  vainest  who  would  be  at  all  gratified ; 
and  their  satisfaction  would  arise  from  the  feeling,  that  they 
could  now  return  to  their  own  circle,  and  boast  how  great  a 
friend  they  had,  and  in  what  a  grand  stile  they  had  been 
entertained,-^this  display  b^ng  a  direct  gratification  of 
their  own  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  by  reflec- 
tion from  his.  Even  this  pleasure  could  be  reaped  only 
where  the  admirer  was  so  humble  in  rank  as  to  entertain 
no  idea  of  rivalship,  and  so  limited  in  inteUect  and  senti* 
ments  as  not  to  perceite  the  worthlessness  of  the  qualities 
by  which  he  was  captivated. 

In  like  manner,  when  persons,  even  of  more  sense  than 
the  manufacturer  here  alluded  to,  ^ve  entertainm^ts  to 
their  friends,  they  sometimes  fail  in  their  object  from  the 
same  cause.  They  wish  to  shew  off  themselves  as  their 
leading  motive  much  more  than  to  confer  real  happiness 
upon  their  acquaintances ;  and,  by  the  irreversible  law  of 
human  nature,  this  must  fail  in  exdUng  good-will  and  plea- 
sure in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  because 
it  disagreeably  affects  their  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Appro* 
bation.  In  short,  to  be  really  successful  in  gratifying  our 
friends,  we  must  keep  our  own  selfish  faculties  in  due  sub* 
ordination,  and  pour  out  copious  streams  of  real  kindness 
from  the  higher  sentiments,  ammated  and  elevated  by  inteL 
lect ;  and  all  who  have  experienced  the  heartfelt  joy  and  sa* 
tisfaction  attending  an  entertunment  conducted  on  this 
principle,  will  never  quarrel  with  the  homeliness  of  the  fare, 
or  feel  uneasy  about  the  absence  of  fashion  in  the  ser* 
vice. 

Cautiousness  is  the  next  faculty,  and  is  a  sentiment  institute 
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ed  to  peotect  self  from  danger,  rad  has  cleiirly  a  regard  to 
individual  safety  as  its  primary  object. 

This .  terminates  the  list  of  the  feelings,  common  to  man 
with  the  lower  animalsy*  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  aie  aU 
selish  in  their  objects.  They  are  given  for  the  protection 
and  advantage  of  our  animal  nature,  and,  when  duly  regu- 
lated, are  highly  useful,  and  also  respectable,  viewed  with 
reference  to  that  end ;  but  they  are  sources  of  innumerable 
evils  wbien  allowed  to  usurp  the  ascendency  over  the  moral 
facttlbes,  and  to  become  the  leading  springs  of  our  sociid  ^^^ 
tercourse.  From  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  all 
selfish,  their  unlimited  gratification  is  phyacally  and  moral- 
ly imposaUe,  and,  as  this  circumstance  attending  them  is 
of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  elucidate  it  at  some 
length. 

The  birth  and  lives  of  children  depend  upon  circumstan* 
ces  over  which  unenlightened  men  have  but  a  limited  con-> 
trol;  and  h^ice  an  individual  whose  greatest  happiness 
springs  f^om  the  gratification  of  Philoprogcnitiveness,  is  in 
constant  danger  of  anguish  and  disaj^intment  by  the  re^ 
moval  of  itsolyects,  orby  their  undutiful  conduct  and  im- 
moral behaviour.  Besides,  Philoprogenitiveness,  acting  along 
with  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  would,  in  each 
parent,  desirethat  his  children  should  possess  the  highest  rank, 
the  greatest  wealth,  and  bedbtinguishedfor  the  most  splendid 
taleata.  Now  the  highest,  the  greatest,  and  the  most  splendid 
of  any  qualities  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  inferior 
degrees,  and  are  not  attainable  except  by  one  or  two.  The 
animal  fiiculties,  therefore,  must  be  restrained  and  limited 
in  their  desires  by  the  human  faculties,  by  the  sentiments 
of  CoDBcientiousBess,  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Intel- 


*  Benevolence  is  stated  in  the  works  on  Phrenology  as  common  to  man  with 
the  lower  animals  ;  bnt  in  them  it  appears  to  peodoce  rather  paasiTe  meekness 
and  good  nature,  than  actual  desire  for  each  other's  happiness.  In  the  hu- 
man  race,  this  last  is  its  proper  function ;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  we  here 
treat  of  It  as  OKclftriTely  a  hnsMUt  foculty. 
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lect.  Otherwise  tliey  will  inevitaUy  lead  to  disappoiiitiiieiit. 
In  ]ike  maimer,  Acquisitiveness  desires  wealth,  and,  aa  IMU 
ture  affords  only  a  certain  number  of  quarters  of  grmn  im- 
nually,  a  certain  portion  of  cattle,  of  fruit,  ci  flax,  and  other 
articles,  from  which  food,  clothing,  and  wealth,  ace  manu- 
fiustured,  and  as  this  quantity,  divided  equally  among  all 
the  members  of  a  state,  would  afford  but  a  moderate  por- 
tion to  each,  it  is  self-evident  that,  if^all  desire  to  acquire 
and  possess  a  large  amount,  ninety*nine  out  of  the  hundred 
must  be  disappointed.    This  disappointment,  from  the  very 
constitutbn  of  nature,  is  inevitable  to  the  greater  nuteber; 
and  when  individuals  form  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  ori- 
ginating from  desires  communicated  by  the  animal  faculties 
alone,  they  would  do  well  to  keep  this  law  at  nature  in 
view.     When  we  look  around,  we  see  how  few  make  rich  ; 
how  few  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  their  lofty  anticipa- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  their  children ;  how  few  Mtain 
the  summit  of  ambidon,  compared  with  the  multitudes  who 
fall  short.    All  this  arises,  not  from  error  and  imperfection 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Creator,  but  from  blindness  in 
men  to  their  own  nature,  to  the  nature  of  external  objeeta, 
and  to  the  relations  established  between  these;  in  short, 
blindness  to  the  principles  of  the  divine  administration  of 
the  world. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  the  moral  sentiments  which  con- 
stitute the  proper  human  faculties,  and  to  point  out  their 
objects  and  relations. 

Benevolence  has  no  reference  to  self.  It  desires  purely 
and  disinterestedly  the  happiness  of  its  objects ;  it  loves  for 
the  sake  of  the  person  bebved ;  if  he  be  well,  and  the  sun- 
beams of  prosperity  shine  warmly  around  him,  it  exults  and 
delights  in  his  felicity.  It  desires  a  diffusion  of  joy,  and 
renders  the  feet  swift  and  the  arm  strong  in  the  cause  of 
charity  and  love. 

Veneration  also  has  no  reference  to  self.  It  looks  up  with 
a  pure  and  elevated  emotion  to  the  being  to  whom  it  is  di- 
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Keted,  whether  God  or  our  feUow-men,  and  delicto  in  the 
•contemplation  of  th«r  venersUe  and  admirable  qualities. 
It  denies  to  find  out  exoellenoe,  and  to  dwell  and  feed  upon 
it,  and  renders  self  lowly,  humble^  and  submisnve. 

Hope  spreads  its  gay  wing  in  the  boundless  r^;ions  of 
futurity.  It  desires  good,  and  expects  it  to  come ;  its  in- 
fluence is  soft,  soothing,  and  h^ipy ;  but  self  is  not  its  direct 
or  particular  object 

Ideality  delights  in  perfection  from  the  pure  pleasure  of 
cimtemplating  it*  So  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  picture,  the 
statue,  the  landscape,  or  the  mansion,  on  which  it  abides 
with  intensest  rapture,  will  be  as  pleasing,  although  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  as  if  all  its  own.  -  It  is  a  spring  that  is 
touched  by  the  beautiful  wherever  it  exists ;  and  hence  its 
means  of  enjoyment  are  as  unbounded  as  the  uniTCrse  is  ex- 
tensive. 

Wonder  seeks  the  new  and  the  admirable,  and  is  delight- 
ed with  change ;  but  there  is  no  desire  of  appropriation  to 
self  in  its  lon^gs. 

Conscientiousness  stands  in  the  midway  between  self  and 
other  individuals.  It  is  the  regulator  of  our  animal  feelings, 
and  points  out  the  limit  which  they  must  not  pass.  It  d^ 
sires  to  do  to  another  as  we  would  have  another  to  do  to  us, 
and  thus  is  a  guardian  of  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men, 
while  it  sanctions  and  supports  our  personal  feelings  within 
the  bounds  of  a  due  moderation. 

Intellect  is  universal  in  its  application.  It  may  become 
the  handmaid  of  any  of  the  faculties ;  it  may  devise  a  plan 
to  murder  or  to  bless,  to  steal  or  to  bestow,  to  rear  up  or 
to  destroy ;  but,  as  its  proper  use  is  to  observe  die  different 
objects  <k  creation,  to  maik  theur  relations,  and  direct  the 
propensities  and  sentiments  to  their  proper  and  legitimate 
enjoyments,  it  has  a  boundless  sphere  of  activity,  and,  when 
properly  applied,  is  a  source  of  high  and  inexhaustible  de- 
Hght. 

in  view  the  great  difference  now  pointed  out  be- 
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tween  the  animal  and  properly  human  facalties,  the  reader 
wttl  perceive  that  three  conisequenoes  fc^ow  from  the  consti- 
tution of  these  powers :  First,  the  animal  faculties  in  them- 
selves are  insatiable,  and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  world, 
never  can  be  satisfied,  holding  satisfaction  to  be  the  appeas- 
ing of  their  highest  and  last  impulse  of  unregulated  desire. 
Secondly,  being  inferior  in  their  nature  to  the  human  facul- 
ties, thdr  gratifications,  when  not  approved  of  by  the  latter, 
leave  a  painful  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in 
the  mind,  occasioned  by  the  secret  disclamation  of  their  ex- 
cessive action  by  the  higher  feelings*  Thirdly,  the  higher 
feelings  have  a  boundless  scope  for  gratification ;  their  least 
indulgence  is  delightful,  and  their  highest  activity  is  bliss ; 
they  cause  no  repentance,  leave  no  void,  but  render  life  a 
scene  at  once  of  peaceful  tranquillity  and  sustained  felicity ; 
and  what  is  of  much  importance,  conduct  proceeding  from 
their  dictates  carries  in  its  train  the  highest  gratification  to 
the  animal  propensities  themselves  of  which  the  latter  are 
susceptible. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  examples  of  the  imposability 
of  attaining  unlimited  gratification  of  the  animal  propensi- 
ties ;  boundless  wealth  and  prosperity  cannot  physically  be 
attained  by  all ;  offering  unlimited  in  number  and  in  virtues 
cannot  be  the  lot  of  all ;  the  gratification  of  a  boundless  am- 
bition cannot  be  accomplished  by  all,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  whom  we  hate  would  be  a  fearful  visitation,  if  those  who 
hated  us  had  the  same  scope  of  gratification  to  their  destruc- 
tiveness  in  the  subversion  of  ourselves.  In  short,  we  need 
not  enlarge  on  this  topic ;  for  the  proposition  is  so  plain,  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  or  misunderstood. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  animal  faculties  being 
inferior  in  their  nature,  a  painful  dissatisfaction  arises  in  the 
mind  when  they  become  the  leading  motives  of  our  habitual 
condiv^t,  this  uneasiness  being  occasioned  by  the  want  of  gra- 
tification felt  by  the  moral  sentiments*  Suppose,  (dr  exam- 
ple, a  young  person  to  set  out  in  life  with  the  idea  that  the 
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great  object  of  existence  is  to  acquire  wealth,  to  rear  and 
provide  for  a  family,  and  to  attain  honour  and  distinction 
among  men ;  all  these  desires  spring  from  the  propensities 
alone.  Imagine  him  then  to  rise  early  and  sit  iip  late,  and 
to  put  forth  all  the  energies  of  a  powerful  mind  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  counting-house,  in  buying  and  selling, 
and  making  rich,  and  suppose  that  he  is  successful^  it  is 
obvious,  that,  in  prompting  to  this  course  of  action.  Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  had  no  share,  and 
that,  in  pursuing  it,  they  have  not  received  direct  and  in- 
tended gratification ;  they  have  stood  anxiously  and  wearily 
watching  the  animal  faculties,  longing,  for  the  hour  when 
they  were  to  say  enough,  their  whole  occupation,  in  the 
mean  time,  being  to  restrain  them  from  such  gross  extrava- 
gancies as  would  have  defeated  their  own  ends.  In  the  do- 
mestic circle  again,  a  spouse  and  children  would  gratify 
Philoprogenitiveness  and  Adhesiveness,  and  their  advance- 
ment would  please  Self-esteem*  and  Love  of  Approbation ; 
but  here  also  the  moral  sentiments  would  act  the  part  of 
mere  spectators  and  sentinels  to  impose  restraints;  they 
would  receive  no  direct  enjoyment,  and  would  not  be  recog- 
nised as  the  fountain  of  the  conduct  In  the  pursuit  of 
honour,  suppose  an  office  of  dignity  and  |>ower,  or  high  rank 
in  society,  the  mainsprings  of  exertion  would  still  be  Self- 
esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  the  moral  sentiments 
would  still  be  compelled  to  wait  in  weary  vacancy,  without 
having  thor  energies  directly  called  into  play,  so  as  to  give 
them  full  scope  in  their  legitimate  sphere* 

Suppose,  then,  this  individual  to  have  reached  the  evening 
of  life,  and  to  look  back  on  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  his 
past  existence,  he  must  feel  that  there  has  been  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit, — a  want  of  a  satisfying  portion ;  and  for 
this  great  go(Kl  reason,  that  the  highest  of  his  faculties  have 
been  all  along  standing  idly  by,  unsatisfied  and  scarcely  half 
employed.  In  estimating,  also,  the  real  affection  and  esteem 
of  mankind  which  he  has  gained,  he  will  find  it  to  be  snaU 
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or  great  in  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  he  haa 
mamfested  in  his  habitual  oondnet  the  lower  or  the  higher 
facultiea.  If  society  has  seen  him  8el68h  in  his  pursuit  of 
wealth,  selfish  in  his  domestic  affisctions,  selfish  in  his  amlu^ 
tion ;  although  he  may  have  gratified  all  these  feelings  with- 
out pontive  encroachment  on  the  rights  c^  others,  they  will 
still  look  coldly  on  him,  they  will  feel  no  glow  of  aflfectioa 
towards  him,  no  elevated  respect,  no  sincere  admiration,  and 
he  will  see  and  feel  this,  and  com{dain  bitterly  that  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit :  but  the  fault  has  been  his 
own ;  love,  esteem,  and  sincere  respect,  arise,  by  the  Qraa4 
txHT^s  laws,  not  from  contemplating  the  manifestations  of  jioA* 
dmg  selfish  faculties,  but  only  from  the  display  of  Benevo* 
lence.  Veneration,  and  Justice,  as  the  motives  and  ends  of 
our  conduct ;  and  the  individual  supposed  has  reaped  the 
natural  and  legitimate  produce  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivate 
ed,  and  eaten  the  fruit  which  he  has  reared. 

The  third  ptoposition  may  now  be  illustrated.  It  is,  that  the 
arrangements  <tf  creation  are  framed  on  the  principles  of  the 
higher  sentiments,  and  that  until  these  become  the  sources 
of  our  actions,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  happiness,  or  even 
to  enjoy  fully  the  pleasures  which  the  animal  facul^  are 
calculated  to.  aflbrd  when  employed  in  their  proper  spbeie  ' 

Imagine  another  individual  to  commence  life,  in  the  tho- 
rough conviction  that  the  higher  sentiments  are  the  superior 
powers,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  the  sources  of  his  faabi* 
tual  acticns,  the  first  eflPect  would  be  to  cause  him  to  look  ha* 
bitually  outward  on  other  men  and  on  his  Creator,  instead 
of  looking  haUtually  inward  on  himsdf  as  the  object  of  his 
h^est  and 'chief  regard.  Benevolence  would  shed  on  his 
mind  this  conviction,  that  there  are  other  human  beings  all 
as  dear  to  the  Creator  as  he,  as  much  entitled  to  enjoyment 
as  he,  and  that  his  duty  is  to  seek  no  gratification  to  himself 
which  is  to  injure  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  act  so  as  to 
caatBr  on  them,  by  his  daily  exertions,  all  the  services  in  his- 
power.    Veneration  would  add  a  strong  feeling  of  reliance 
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on  the  power  and  wiidom  of  God»  that  such  conduct  would 
conduce  to  the  highest  gratification  of  all  his  faculties,  and 
it  would  add  also  an  habitual  res|;ect  for  his  fellow-men,  aa 
b^ngs  deserving  bis  regard,  and  to  whose  reasonable  wishes 
he  was  bound  to  yield  a  willing  and  nncere  obedience ;  and, 
lastly.  Conscientiousness  would  prompt  him  to  apply  the 
scales  of  ngid  justice  to  all  his  animal  desires,  and  to  curb 
and  restrsin  each  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest  infraction  on 
what  is  due  to  his  fellow-men. 

Let  us  trace,  then,  the  c^ration  of  these  prineiples  in  or* 
dinary  life.  Suppose  a  friendship  formed  by  such  an  indi« 
vidual :  his  first  and  fundamaital  principle  is  Benevolence, 
which  inspires  with  a  sincere,  pure,  and  disinterested  love  of 
his  friend ;  he  desires  his  welfare  for  his  friend^s  sake ;  next 
Veneration  reinforces  this  love  by  the  secret  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  which  it  makes  to  Heaven  for  the  joys  oon- 
ferred  upon  the  mind  by  this  pure  emotion#  and,  also^  by 
the  habitual  deference  which  it  inspires  towards  our  friend 
himself^  rendering  us  needy  to  yield  where  compliance  is  be** 
coming,  and  curbing  our  selfish  feeliiigs  when  these  would 
intrude  by  interested  or  anogant  pretensions  on  his  eigoy- 
ments ;  and,  thirdly.  Conscientiousness,  ever  on  the  watch, 
prodaims  the  duty  of  making  no  unjust  demands  on  the  Qe* 
noYoleuoe  of  our  friend,  but  of  limiting  our  whole  inter- 
OQUf  se  with  him  to  an  interchange  of  kindness  good  offices, 
and  reciproeal  affection.  Intellect,  acting  along  with  these 
principles,  would  point  out,  as  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
such  an  attaebment,  that  the  friend  himself  should  be  so  fiir 
under  the  influence  of  the  sentiments,  as  to  be  able,  in  some 
dqree,  to  meet  them ;  for,  if  he  were  immoral,  selfish,  vain- 
ly ambitious,  or,  in  short,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  the 
propensities,  the  sentiments  could  not  love  and  reqpect  him 
as  an  object  fitted  to  be  taken  to  their  boeom;  they  might 
pity  and  respect  him  as  unfortunate,  but  love  him  they 
could  not,  because  this  is .  impossible  by  the  very  lawa  of 
thmr  constitution. 
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Let  US  now  attend  to  the  degree  in  which  such  a  friend^ 
ship  would  gratify  the  lomer  propensities.  In  die  first 
place,  how  would  Adhenveness  exult  and  rejoice  in  such  an 
attachment!  It  would  be  overpowered  with  deiight^- be- 
cause, if  the  intellect  were  oonyinoed  that  the  friend  habi- 
tually acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  higher  senti^ 
ments,  Adhesiveness  might  pour  forth  all  its  ardour,  and 
cling  to  its  object  with  the  closest  bonds  of  affection.  The 
friend  would  not  encroach  on  us  for  evil,  because  hia  Bene- 
vcdence  and  Justice  would  oppose  tlus;  he  would  not  lay 
aside  restraint,  and  break  through  the  bonds  of  affection  by 
undue  familiarity,  because  Veneration  would  forbid  this ; 
he  would  not  injure  us  in  our  name,  person,  or  reputation, 
because  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  and  Benevolence,  all 
combined,  would  forbid  such  conduct.  Here  then  Adhesive- 
ness,  freed  from  the  fear  of  evil,  from  the  fear  of  deceit, 
from  the  fear  of  dishonour,  because  a  friend  who  should 
habitually  act  thus  could  not  possibly  &11  into  dishonour, 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  deepest  draught  of  affection- 
ate  attachment ;  it  would  receive  a  gratification  which  it  is 
impossible  it  could  attain  while  acting  in  combination  with 
the  purely  selfish  faculties.  What  delight,  too,  would  such 
a  friendship  afford  to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation ! 
There  would  be  an  internal  approval  of  ourselves,  that 
would  legitimately  gratify  Self-esteem,  because  it  would  arise 
from  a  survey  of  pure  motives  and  just  and  benevdent  ac- 
tions. Love  of  Approbation  also  would  be  gratified  in  the 
highest  degree ;  for  every  act  of  affection,  every  expression 
of  esteem,  from  such  a  friend,  would  be  so  purified  by  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  that  it  would 
form  the  legitimate  food  on  which  Love  of  Approbation 
might  feast  and  be  satisfied ;  it  would  fear  no  hollowness 
beneath,  no  tattling  in  absence,  no  secret  smoothing  over  for 
the  sake  of  mere  effect,  no  envyings,  and  no  jeak>u«ies.  In 
short,  friendship  founded  on  the  hig^r  sentiments,  as  the 
ruling  motives,  would  delight  the  mind  with  gladness,  and 
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sundiiDe,  and  gratify  all  the  faculties,  animal,  mcMfal,  and 
intellectual,  inhamumy  with  each  other. 

By  this  illustration,  the  reader  will  understand  more  clear- 
ly what  we  mean  by  the  harmony  of  the  faculties.  The 
fiishionable  and  commerdal  friendships  of  which  we  spoke 
gratified  the  propensities  of  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, Self-esteem,  and  Acquisitiveness,  but  left  out  as 
fundamental  principles'  all  the  higher  sentiments:— thc^ 
was,  therefore,  a  want  of  harmony  in  these  instances* 
an  absence  of  full  satisfaction,  an  uncertainty  and  change- 
ablenesS)  which  gave  rise  to  only  a  mixed  and  imper- 
fect eiipoyment  while  the  jfii^Mlship  lasted,  and  to  a  feeling 
of  painful  disappointment,  and  of  vanity  and  vexation,  when 
s  rupture  occurred.  The  error,  in  such  cases,  consists  in 
founding  attachment  on  the  lower  faculties,  seeing  the  Creator 
never  intended  them  to  form  a  stable  basis  of  affection,  instead 
of  building  it  on  the  higher  sentiments,  which  he  meant  to 
form  the  foundation  of  real,  lasting,  and  satisfactory  firiend- 
sbip.  In  complaining  of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  attach- 
ments springing  from  the  lower  faculties  exclusively,  we  are 
like  men  who  should  try  to  build  a  pyramid  on  its  smaller 
end,  and  then  lament  the  hardness  of  their  fate,  and  speak  of 
the  unkiadness  of  Providence,  when  it  fell. 

We  have  said,  that  friendship  founded  on  the  higher  sen- 
timents would  be  in  very  little  danger  of  being  broken ;  but 
imagine,  that,  by  some  error  or  imprudence  incident  to  hu- 
man nature,  one  of  the  parties  were  to  offend  agiunst  the 
other,  or  were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  for  which 
he  was  not  altogether  blameless,  how  differently  would  both 
feel  from  what  they  would  do  on  such  occurrences  happen- 
ing if  the  attachment  were  altogether  founded  on  the  pro. 
'  pensities !  In  the  latter  case,  the  selfish  feelings  of  the  of- 
fended party  would  be  disagreeably  affected,  his  Self-esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  mortified,  and  he  would  hasten  to 
•hake  off  the  connexion.     The  pnde  of  the  offender  would 
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be  called  into  action  by  this  treatment ;  he  would  harden 
himself  to  despise  the  coldness  and  selfishness  of  his  pretend- 
ed friend,  and  reciprocal  dislike  would  reign  between  them. 
In  the  other  case,  where  the  sentiments  were  the  springs  of 
the  attachment,  each  would  know  that,  when  he  erred,  be 
would  grieve  most  deeply  the  Benevolence  and  Conscien- 
tiousness of  his  friend ;  that  these  faculties  would  lament  his 
aberration,  and  long  and  desire  that  he  would  return  by  re- 
pentance to  the  condition  in  which  they  could  love  him 
again ;  he  would  know  that  selfish  disappointment  or  animal 
resentment  towards  him  had  no  abiding  place  in  the  mind  of 
his  friend ;  the  door  of  reconciliation  would  always  stand 
wide  open  to  the  hinges ;  and  the  countenance  would  hal»- 
tually  beam  with  a  most  kind  and  sincere  invitation  to  re^ 
turn,  by  suitable  acknowledgment,  to  all  the  cordiality  and 
delights  of  their  former  afiection.  If  the  o^ender  possessed 
almost  any  portion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  such  principles, 
practically  displayed,  would  melt  and  subdue  him  to  repen- 
tance and  a  return  to  duty,  and  the  delight  of  being  for- 
given would  more  than  compensate  any  humiliation  to  his 
Self-esteem  that  might  attend  it. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  elevated  principles  on 
which  such  a  friendship  as  this  is  formed,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  how  little  temptation  it  would  afford 
to  abuser  of  Secretiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation  in  one 
'party  in  the  form  of  mere  compliment  and  flattery,  address- 
ed exclusively  to  Love  of  Approbation  in  the  other.  No 
man,  who  loves  his  friend  from  Benevolence,  respects  him 
through  Veneration,  and  desires  to  deal  justly  by  him  from 
Consdentiousness,  could  be  guilty  of  deceit,  and  injure  him 
by  offering  a  gratification  to  an  inferior  sentiment  disowned 
by  all  the  nobler  powers ;  for  unfounded  compliment  is 
really  deceit,  and  an  injury  to  him  to  whom  it  is  offered. 
If  it  has  any  effect,  it  leads  him  to  suppose  that  he  has  al- 
ready secured  a  place  in  our  esteem,  when  he  has  not  done 
so ;  and  it  thereby  takes  away  from  him  a  motive  to  act 
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worthily,  by  which  he  might  really  attain  the  approbation^ 
which  ig  thus  hypocritically  proffered  to  him  before  he  has 
deserved  it. 

The  same  principles  enable  us  to  understand,  how,  in  such 
a  friendship,  the  pardes,  far  from  disguising  each  other's 
faultifc,  will  be  prompted  to  tell  the  one  to  the  other  all  that 
he  thinks  amiss.  Each  is  convinced  that  the  other  desires 
to  act  habitually  imder  the  guidance  of  the  sentiments,  and 
knows,  that  if  his  friend  has,  in  any  instance,  failed  to  do  so, 
none  will  be  ftiore  anxious  to  amend  the  fault  than  the  of- 
fender himself.  He,  therefore,  approaches  him,  not  with 
the  natural  language  of  Self-esteem  gratified  at  the  weak« 
ness  which  he  has  betrayed,  nor  with  the  natural  language 
of  wounded  Love  of  Approbation,  as  if  ashamed  of  him,  nor 
under  that  of  Destructiveness,  as  if  angry  with  him,  but,  un- 
der the  full  inspiradon  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Jus- 
tice,  sorry  for  his  error,  esteeming  the  excellent  qualities 
that  he  still  possesses,  even  although  he  has  erred,  and  kind- 
ly and  honestly  wishing  him  to  return  to  the  path  of  duty, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  that  will  flow  to  him* 
self  from  doing  so.  Such  an  exposition  of  errors  causes  no 
painful  uneasiness ;  there  is  so  direct  an  appeal  to  the  higher 
sentiments  of  the  offender,  such  an  explicit  declaration  of 
our  conviction  that  he  desires  to  abandon  error  and  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  and  such  a  throwing  of  ourselves  upon 
all  his  better  principles,  that  oiu:  very  chiding  draws  closer 
the  bands  of  affection  between  us.  Persons  who  know  these 
principles  of  human  nature,  possess  a  power  of  telling  people 
their  faults  without  giving  offence,  that  occasions  surprise 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  the  theory  of  it ;  such  per- 
sons also  speak  plainest  to  those  whom  they  most  esteem ; 
and,  in  fact,  no  proof  of  friendship  and  respect  is  half  so 
rincere,  useful,  and  unequivocal,  as  that  which  consists  in  a 
candid  exposition  of  our  faults.  The  individual  who  tells 
us  what  we  have  done  amiss,  sincerely  loves  us;  and  we  shall 
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find  him  true  and  aiFectionate,  when  the  professionalists,  who 
act  from  Love  of  Approbation  alone,  have  fled  and  desert- 
ed us. 

Farther, — Let  us  suppose  a  family  united  on  the  basisf  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  and  attend  to  the  results.     The  hus- 
band, who  marries  chiefly  from,  motives  furnished  by  the  lower 
propensities,  will  love  his  wife,  not  disinterestedly  for  her  own 
sake,  or  from  an  ardent  desire  of  her  happiness,  but  only  as 
an    object    who  conduces  to.  his   self-gratification:  .there 
will  be  a  prodigious  difierence  between  the  practical  conse- 
quences of  aflection  springing  from  these  opposite  sources. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  wife^s  enjoyment  will  habitually  be 
subordinate  to  his  own ;  in  all  the  domestic  arrangements, 
his  will  and  pleasure  must  be  first  consulted ;  when  he  is  sad, 
she  must  be  sorrowful ;  when  he  smiles,  she  must  look  gay. 
In  short,  his  gratification  must  be  the  land-mark  by  which  she 
must  steer,  or  incur  his  high  displeasure.    In  the  former  cas^, 
where  the  aflection  springs    from    the   higher  sentiments, 
her  happiness  will  be  the  leading  and  prominent  i3bject; 
he  will  desire  to  limit  his  demands  upon  her  exertions  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  the  least  burdensome ;  when  he  is  sad,  his 
Benevolence  will  prompt  him  to  shroud  his  sorrow  that  it 
may  not  dim  ithe  lustre  of  her  brow ;  when  he  is  gay,  he  will 
desire  that  she  may  smile,  because  he  loves  to  see  her  always 
happy,  and  her  joy  will  be  his  chief  delight.     Suppose  both 
husband  and  wife  to  act  upon  the  selfish  principle,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  cold  and  jarring  discontent,  originating  from  self- 
ish desires  crossing  and  defeating  each  other,  would' embit- 
ter life,  and  Adhesiveness  itself  could  not  long  hold  the 
bonds  of  attachment  together.    If  both  act  on  the  higher  sen- 
timents, then  the  strife  would  be  who  should  bear  the  most 
of  the  other^s  burden  ;  the  leading  desires  of  the  two  would 
coincide;  Benevolence  in  the  husband,  disinterestedly  desiring 
the  happiness  of  the  wife,  would  meet  and  rejoice  in  her  Be-, 
nevolence  desiring  disinterestedly  his  enjoyment ;  Veneration 
in  the  one,  directed  in  respectful  deference,  would  meet  the 
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same  sentiment  emanating  like  a  blessed  influence  from  the 
other^s  mind,  and  the  perception  of  this  quality  would  satisfy 
that  faculty  itself  that  its  respect  was  worthily  bestowed ; 
while  Conscientiousness,  regulating  all  the  manifestations  of 
each,  would  remove  the  fear  of  every  extreme  either  in  self- 
ishness or  fondness.  How  then  would  Adhesiveness  and 
Philoprogenitiveness  rejoice  and  delight  in  such  society ! 
The  children  would  be  loved  by  both  parents,  not  as  mere 
appendages  of  self,  but  as  beings  committed  by  a  bountiful 
Grod  to  their  care,  to  be  the  objects  on  whom  their  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties  were  to  be  in  a  peculiar  degree  exercised' 
and  employed.  The  wish  which  would  then  animate  the 
parents  would  be  to  see  their  offspring  excel  in  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities,  convinced,  by  personal  experience,  that 
these  were  the  only  stable  and  certain  sources  of  prosperity 
and  enjoyment  on  earth.  The  children,  treated  habitually 
under  the  guidance  of  these  superior  sentiments,  would  rise 
up  dutiful,  obedient,  rational,  and  delighted ;  and  the  result 
would  prove  that  the  Creator  has  established  peace  and  joy 
on  the  basis  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  given  the  propen- 
fsities  as  additional  sources  of  gratification  only  when  held  sub- 
ordinate to  them.  Suppose  affliction  to  happen  to  such  a  fa- 
mily ;  that  some  of  their  members  were  removed  by  death  ; 
the  pressure  of  such  a  calamity  would  be  greatly  mitigated 
by  the  purity  of  the  sources  from  which  their  affection  flow- 
ed. Benevolence  would  glow  with  a  redoubled  fervour  round 
the  sick-bed,  and  sooth  its  sorrows.  Veneration  would  in- 
spire with  a  deep  sentiment  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
easing  the  mind  of  more  than  half  its  load ;  Conscientious- 
ness would  join  the  other  faculties  in  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  and  in  acknowledging,  that,  as  the  removal  of  one  be- 
ing is  the  signal  for  transmitting  the  enjoyments  of  life  to 
another,  there  waano  just  cause  for  repining  that  the  object 
had  been  taken  from  this  family,  seeing  others  flourished  and 
enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  to  be  resigned  also  by  then], 
after  a  time,  into  other  hands ;  while  Hope  would  point  to  a 
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better  world  into  which  the  sufferer  had  been  received.  It 
is  when  the  animal  faculties  alone  are  the  sources  of  affection 
that  calamity  presses  with  intolerable  seTcrity*  Philoproger 
nitiveness,  Adhesiveness,  and  Self-esteem,  while  principally 
active,  and  concentrating  all  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
mind  on  self,  experience  a  dreadful  agony  on  the  removal  of 
their  objects ;  they  possess  no  source  of  consolation,  time 
a^ne  being  capable  of  bringing  relief  by  allaying  their 
activity. 

Suppose  again,  as  a  contrast,  a  family  animated  chiefly  by 
the  lower  faculties,  to  sustain  severe  loss  of  property,  and  Xq 
be  reduced  from  competence  to  poverty ;  if  the  chief  motives 
of  the  parents  previously  have  been  Acquisitiveness,  *Love  of 
Approbation,   and   Self-esteem,    such   a  vidtation    would 
affect  them  thus : — They  would  see  the  sole  object  of  their 
solicitude,  tiieir  wealth,  torn  from  them  in  an  instant ;  th^ 
would  feel  their  previous  life  lost,  as  it  were,  and  annilulat- 
ed,  the  only  abiding  memorial  of  it  being  swept  away.    As 
they  had  founded  their  hopes  of  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  their  children  exclusively  on  the  substance  they  were  to  leave 
them,  they  would  feel  desolate  and  bereft,  and  beoverwhelnned 
with  regret  and  mortification,  that  their  offspring  were  now 
to  be  left  beggars  and  unprovided  for.    As  they  had  founded 
their  clums  to  rank  and  consideration  in  society  chi^y  on 
their  possessions,  and  moved  in  the  world  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  affluence,  more  to  gratify  their  own  Self-esteem  and 
Love  of  Approbation,  than  to  shed  the  sunshine  of  prospo- 
rity  on  others;  and,  as  the  loss  of  property  would  hurl 
themi  from  this  throne  of  selfish  magnificence,  bitter  would 
be  the  pang,  deep  and  pbignant  the  distress  on  their  £sll : 
yet  all  these  miseries,  it  will  be  observed,  originate  from 
the  merely  animal  feelings. 

To  reverse  the  jncture,  and  shew  the  result  of  conduGt 
flowing  habitually  from  the  higher  sentiments,  let  us,  as  a 
last  illustration,  take  the  opposite  case  of  a  family  whose  p»« 
rents  have  been  habitually  animated  by  the  higher  aenti- 
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ments^  and  suppo^  some  dire  calamity,  eom»  wasting  flood 
or  deadly  wreck,  to  blast  the  fruits  of  their  toils,  and  leave 
them  poor  and  unproyided  for  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 
Such  misfortunes,  we  may  observe,  would  not  be  very  likely 
to  happen  to  them,  because  the  evils  sent  by  Providence,  alto* 
gether  independent  of  our  own  misconduct,  are  compara- 
tively few ;  but  let  us  suppose  them  to  occur.    Then,  as 
thor  chief  sources  of  eDjpyment,  when  in  prosperity,  were 
the  gratifications  of  the  higher  sentiments,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  that  they  would  be  bereft  comparatively  of  little. 
If  their  consequence  in  society  was  founded  on  the  kindli- 
ness, the  generous  interest,  which  they  felt  for  others,  on 
the  humility  of  their   own   deportment,   their  respeptful 
deference  to  their  fellow-men,  and  on  the  rigid  justice  which 
they  observed  in  all  their  conduct,  how  little  of  these  quali- 
ties would  the  loss  of  wealth  impair  ?   If,  in  the  days  of  their 
^osperity,  Self^steem  and  Love  of  Approbation  did  not 
seek  gratification  in  the  display  of  mere  magnificence  and 
selfish  superiority,  the  loss  of  external  circumstance  would 
not  deprive  those  faculties  of  their  objects ;  they  might  still 
love  their  fellow-men,  although  their  sphere  of  active  bene- 
volence were  contracted ;  they  might  still  love  God,  and  bow 
with  suhmiflfflon  to  his  will ;  they  might  still  be  upright  in 
all  their  dealings ;  and  while  they  were  so,  the'u:  Self-^teem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  woujd  meet  with  a  full  and  am- 
ple share  of  Intimate  gratification.    The  moral  sentiments 
of  society  would,  by  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  flow  to, 
wards  them  in  their  misfortunes  with  a  more  profound  ho- 
mage than  would  be  paid  to  them  even  in  their  prosperity. 
The  deep  wounds  of  adversity  are  suffered  solely  by  the  pro- 
penmties;  and  it  is  because  the  sentiments  have  not  been  the 
sources  of  habitual  conduct  while  fortune  smiled,  that  it  is 
80  painful,  or  even  impossible,  to  throw  one's  self  on  them  for 
oonaoktion,  and  to  rely  on  them  for  respect,  when  the  clouds 
cS  nuafarlune  have  gathered  around  us. 
.  In  regard  to  the  childr^  of  the  family  which  we  have 
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supposed,  the  parents,  being  conyinced  that  prosperity  and 
happiness  depend  altogether  on  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  would  see  that  the  moral  disposi- 
tions and  intellectual  culUvation  of  their  offspring  were  to 
constitute  the  real  sources  of  their  advancement  in  life ;  they 
would  perceive,  that,  if  they  sent  them  into  the  world  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  station,  they  had  the 
pledge  of  the  Creator  that  the  just  recompense  would  not 
be  withheld  from  them  ;  and,  trusting  thus  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  and  in  the  supremacy  of  the  mojral  faculties,  they 
could  even  die  in  peace  and  hope,  unrepining  and  unde- 
jected  by  all  the  bereavemrents  that  had  befallen  them. 

In  short,  viewing  the  world  on  every  side,  we  discover 
that  while  the  undirected  gratifications  of  the  lower  propen* 
siUes  are  selfish,  unstable,  unsatisfactory,  and  often  impossi« 
ble,  the  enjoyments  afforded  by  the  higher  sentiments,  acting 
in  combination  with  intellect,  are  pure,  elevated,  generous^ 
entirely  satisfactory,  and,  to  an  amazing  extent,  independent 
of  time,  place,  aiid  outward  circumstances. 

It  may  be  asked,  whfit  has  Phrenology  to  do  with  all  the 
doctrine  now  delivered,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  old  common-place  morality,  easily  preach- 
ed, but  utterly  impracticable  in  society  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
till  Phrenology  was  discovered,  the  theory,  or  philosophical 
principle  on  which  this  morality  is  founded,  was  unknown, 
apd  that  in  consequence  it  was  infinitely  more  diflicult  to 
carry  it  into  practice.  The  faculties  exist,  and  each  of  them 
fills  the  mind  with  its  peculiar  desires  ;  but  men  who  do  not 
know  Phrenology  experience  grater  difficulty  in  discri-* 
minating  uses  from  abuses  of  the  propensities,  than  those 
who,  by  its  aid,  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  feeling  to 
its  source.  In  fact,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  in  Che 
writings  of  the  most  moral  authors^  and  even  from  the  pul- 
pit in  the  present  day,  we  occasionally  observe  errors  of  a 
grave  description  committed  in  characterizing  abuses  of  the 
lower  feelings  as  virtues,  and  in  estimating  falsely  the  merit 
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of  various  actions.  We  are  far  less  likely  to  be  misled  by 
the  inspirations  of  Acquisitiveness,  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem, 
and  Love  of  Approbation,  when  we  have  become  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  all  the  forms  and  degrees  of  these 
faculties,  with  the  effect  which  each  manifestation  of  them 
produces  on  other  minds,  and  with  the  barren  and  unsatis- 
factory  consequences  to  which  they  all  lead,  when  permitted 
to  run  to  excess,  than  if  we  were  unacquainted  with  these 
principles  and  results.  In  the  next  place.  Phrenology,  by  re* 
vealing  to  us,  with  clear  and  demonstrable  evidence,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  higher  sentiments  in  men,  by  making  us  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  their  sphere  of  activity,  objects,  and  en- 
joyments, opens  up  to  our  view  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  human  nature,  and  enables  us  to  trust  in  it  and  love  it  with 
a  far  sincerer  sympathy  and  respect  than. while  the  existence 
of  such  elements  was  either  disbelieved,  or  was  the  subject 
only  of  cold  conjecture.  While  every  individual  drew  his 
philosophy  from  his  own  internal  feelings,  the  selfish  man 
could  see  the  race  only  as  selfish,  the  ambitious  man  could 
see  it  only  as  ambitious,  and  those  persons  alone  whose  na- 
tural dispositions  were  of  the  highest  order  could  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  its  really  excellent  qualities.  Phrenology,  by  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  the  higher  sentiments,  removes 
this  circumscribing  and  chilling  influence  of  ignorance,  and 
enables  us  with  confidence  to  address  ourselves  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  our  species,  and  to  rely  on  their  operation ;  it  re- 
moves countless  fears,  which  the  animal  feelings,  when  blind^ 
suggest  about  the  dispositions  towards  us  of  our  fellow-men, 
and  about  the  arrangements  of  Providence  in  this  lower 
world,  and,  finally,  by  rendering  us  acquainted  with  the 
natural  language  of  the  higher  powers,  and  with  their  objects 
and  desires,  it  enables  us  to  go  directly  to  their  fountains,  to 
call  them  forth,  and  cause  them  to  flow  around  us  in  a  pure, 
copious,  and  fertilizing  stream. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

HEFO&T  OF  THE  CASE  OF  W.  ALLAN^  EXECUTED  AT 
ABERDEEN,  ON  THE  10th  FEBRUABY,  1826,  FOB 
MUBDER. 

A  GENTLEMAN  in  Aberdeen  has  obligingly  sent  us  a  cast 

of  the  head  of  the    unfortunate   subject  of  this    sketch ; 

and  he  says, — ^'  A  character  of  this  description,  I  imagine, 

'Ms  worth  the  attention  of  Phrenologists,  though,  from  the 

slight  acquaintance  I  have  with  Phrenology,  I  should  have 

expected  a  very  different  development."     We  are  at  a  loss 

to  conceive  on  what  circumstance  our  oocrespondent  oould 

rest  this  expectation.     The  development  is  as  follows,  and  it 

appears  to  us  to  be  in  precise  accordance  with  the  manifestaUons. 

W.  ALLAN'S  DEVELOPMENT.* 

XSASUllBMSNT. 

Inches. 
From  8]^e  to  Lower  Indiyiduality^ • 7} 

From  Coocentrativeoess  to  Comparison, 7f 

From  Meatus  to  Spine, 4l 

From  ditto  to  IndividuaUty, 6 

From  ditto  to  Firmness, 6l 

From  ditto  to  Self-esteem, ..6 

From  DestmctivenesB  to  ikstractiveneis, 6 

From  Secntiveness  to  SeeretiTenesa, • ,.6 

From  Cautiousness  to  Cautiousness^ • 6 

From  Ideality  to  Ideality...... • 4| 

From  Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness, 5| 

DSVBI<OPMBNT. 


1.  Amativeness,  laige. 

2.  Philoprogenitiveness^  rather  large. 

3.  Concentrativeness,  rather  large. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  moderate. 
6.  Combativeness,  full. 

6.  Destructiveness,  large. 

7.  Constroctiveness,  rather  large. 

8.  Aequiaitivcness,  large. 

9.  Secretiveness,  large. 
10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

U.  Love  of  Approbation,  moderate. 

12.  Cautiousness^  rather  fulL 

13.  Benevolence,  fulL 

14.  Veneration,  rather  large. 

16.  Hope,  moderate. 
10.  Ideality,  small.       . 

17.  Conscientiousness^  small. 

18.  Firmness,  very  large. 


19.  Lower  Individuality,  rather  laige. 

19.  Upper  ditto,  rather  full, 

20.  Form,  full. 

21.  Size,  rather  large. 

22.  Weighty  large. 

23.  Colouring,  moderate. 

24.  Locality,  rather  fuH. 
89.  Order,  rather  fiiU. 
26.  Time,  rather  ftiU. 
27'  Number,  ftilL 

28.  Tune,  fuJI. 

29.  Language,  moderate. 

30.  Comparison^  moderate. 

31.  Causality^  moderate. 

32.  Wit,  moderate. 

33.  Imitation,  moderate. 

34.  Wonder,  rather  ftxU. 


•  TlMfv  V  grtat  iMqualltiM  la  the  two  sides  of  the  b«Ml{  ComlMttveiMis  is  lacge  on  the 
lelt  Mid  small  cm  tha  risht  side ;  the  right  side  in  geoenl  is  the  larger ;  the  eonmal  surftce  Is 
exfleodlogljr  narrow,  and  the  bose  of  the  Drain  tuoed. 
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The  fiEU^ts  will  be  found  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal  of  the 
4th  January  and  10th  February,  18S6. 

''  On  Friday  last  (says  the  Aberdeen  Journal  of  the  10th  Fe» 
"  bruary)^  pursuant  to  sentence  passed  on  him  by  the  High 
''  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  W.  Allan,  from  the  parish 
''  cf  Monquhitter,  suffered  in  the  front  of  the  jail  of  this  dty, 
*'  ihe  awful  but  just  penalty  of  the  law,  for  the  atrocious  crimes 
''  of  murder  and  robbery.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
'^  case  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  marked  strongly 
''  the  ferocious  character  of  the  culprit  This  fully  appears 
'^  from  the  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  for  the  attainment 
*'  (Xf  so  insignificant  an  object  as  the  sum  of  36s.,  which  he  had 
<'  seen  in  we  hands  of  the  hapless  victim  of  his  perfidy  and 
*'  cruelty,  a  drover,  of  the  name  of  Alexander  M'Kay.  This 
''  old  man,  between  50  and  60  years  of  a^e,  travelled  two  days 
"  with  Allan,  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  had  induced 
^'  him  to  continue  his  journey  in  his  company,  until,  at  a  lone 
*'  place,  near  the  wood  of  den  of  Bothie,  the  assassin  accom* 
''  plished  his  horrid  purpose,  by  means  of  a  loaded  horsewhip, 
"  Dy  repeated  blows  from  which  he  fractured  the  skull,  and 
'^  otherwise  wounded  the  person  of  the  unfortunate  M'Kav  in 
''  so  shocking  a  manner,  as  that  the  poor  man,  in  about  a  K>rt« 
^'  night,  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his  sufferings,  leaving  a  wife 
*'  and  destitute  young  family  to  lament  the  catastrophe  which 
^'  had  thus  prematordy  deprived  them  of  their  support. 

"  Soon  aner  being  brought  back  to  Aberdeen,  the  criminal 
''  confessed  his  guilt,  but  without  shewing  any  feelii]g  of  that 
«f  compunction  which  the  commission  of  a  crime  of  so  deep  a 
^*  dye  was  fitted  to  produce.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
"  the  wanton  cruelty  of  the  culprit  defied  human  sympathy,  W. 
''  Allan's  was  diat  case.  Individuals  supplied  his  bodily  wants ; 
'^  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  unless  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
**  with  the  pious  benevolence  of  the  reverend  chaplain  of  the 
"  jail,  that,  in  concern  for  his  immortal  spirit,  humanity  and 
"  affection  could  not  have  done  more.  The  zealous  and  person 
"  vering  labours  of  Mr  Thom  were  uniformly  employed  to 
''  overcome  the  lamentable  apathy  which  the  conduct  of  the 
"  unhappy  criminal  exhibited,  as  well  as  to  remove  his  ignoi* 
'^  ranee,  in  whidi  latter  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bring  him  to 
"  read  with  tolerable  readiness.  And  though  he  declared,  that, 
^'  before  he  was  condemned,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible,  by 
<'  dint  of  perseverance  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
'*  leading  doctrines  of  Holy  Soripture;  ana  among  the  few 
''  things  which  he  said  that  are  worthy  of  being  noticed,  pne 
"  wa»— '  That,  had  he  known  what  the  Bible  said,  he  would 
''  not  have  lived  the  life  he  did.'  Indeed,  at  one  time^  the 
''  anxious  endeavours  of  the  worthy,  chaplain  to  arouse  him  to  a 
**  sense  of  his  danger  seooned  to  promise  success;  but  the  se« 
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quel  leaves  it  doubtful  how  far  they  had  the  desired  effect. 
Unmoved  by  the  awful  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
''  Allan,  about  three  weeks  ago,  shewed  that  other  thoughts  than 
''  those  which  regarded  his  spiritual  interests  occupied  his 
''  mind :  he  attempted  to  escape  from  prison. 

^'  Several  of  his  friends  have  since  visited  him ;  his  interviews 
"  with  whom,  especially  his  wife,  a  very  interesting  young  wo- 
"  man,  seemed  to  affect  him  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  affection- 
^  ate  and  tender  manner  in  which  his  younger  sister  addressed 
him  on  the  necessity  of  preparing  to  appear  before  his  Judge^ 
appeared  to  draw  his  attention  to  this  subject  of  the  last  im- 
portance. This  favourable  impression  was  only  temporary, 
and  seemed  to  arouse  him  to  make  another  attempt  to  escape. 
"  To  trace  the  aberrations  of  his  conduct  and  conversation 
^.'  from  this  period  were  both  painful  and  impossible ;  suffice  it 
"  to  say,  that  both  the  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Mr  Thorn  and  Dr 
"  Kidd,  found  their  efforts  fruitless  beyond  any  former  ex- 
'*  ample,  the  wretched  man  seeming  to  give  himself  up  to  '  a 
•'  *  reprobate  mind.' 

"  It  was  observed,  that  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  desire,  by 
*'.any  means,  to  preserve  his  natural  life,  were  ruling  features 
"  in  his  mind  ;  so  that  he  could  not  be  brought  seriously  to  think 
"  of  death  tiU  within  the  last  48  hours.  The  day  before  his 
''  execution,  however,  his  obdurate  heart  was  so  far  softened  as 
"  to  lead  him  to  express  his  penitence  for  his  past  conduct,  and 
*'  his  earnest  desire,  that  one  or  other  of  the  two  clergymen 
"  might  not  leave  him  in  the  trying  hour  of  adversity. 

''  Mr  Thom  readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  assisted 
*'  him  in  his  religious  exercises.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  and 
*'  especially  on  hearing  the  workmen  employed  in  erectinff  the 
"  scaffold,  his  agitation  was  extreme,  and  such  the  fear  of  death 
'^  which  had  haunted  his  imagination,  that  now,  on  its  nearer 
'*  approach,  his  resolution  seemed  entirely  to  forsake  him,  and 
**  he  fainted  when  his  arms  werepinionea,  and  again  when  he 
"  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scaffold.  On  being  asked  by  the 
''  P;'ovost  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say,  the  trembling  man  rose, 
"  and,  with  a  faltering  voice,  said^  '  That  he  was  satisfied.' 
"  He  begged  to  return  his  humble  thanks  to  every  one  who  had 
''  shewn  kindness  to  him ;  to  the  clergy ;  to  the  magistrates ; 
''  but  more  especially  to  the  jailor,  from  whom  he  had  received 
**  more  than  he  could  have  looked  for,  and  he  hoped  the  Lord 
"  would  reward  him  and  them  all.  When  conoucted  to  the 
"  scaffold,  the  sight  seemed  to  appal  him ; — ^he  required  to  be 
^  supported.  He  said  he  would  sit  down  during  prayer;  and 
''  on  being  informed  that  no  further  devotional  exercises  were 
*'  intended,  he  said, — '  Oh  I  surely  some  of  yo'i  '''^  pr*y  ^or 
"  '  me  once  more.'  Before  he  was  thrown  off^  he  expressed  his 
**  earnest  wish  once  more  to  see  the  jailor,  whom  lie  saluted 
**  again,  thanked  for  his  care,  and  prayed  Cbd  to  bless  him." 
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It  is  farther  stated,  ^'  that  he  was  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
age^  and  had  been  employed  as  a  farm-servant^  in  which  ca« 
*'  pacity  he  had  conducted  nimself  with  tolerable  propriety  un-i 
''  til  after  his  marriage ;  but,  from  the  influence  of  drink  and 
"  loose  company^  he  ffave  many  proofs  of  that  vicious  and  vio^ 
"  lent  disposition  nhich  early  distinguished  his  character/' 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  apply  the  principles  of  Phren- 
ology to  explain  this  case ;  and,  first  of  all,  let  us  attend  to 
the  development  We  have  here  an  instance  where  the  pro- 
pensities bear  a  fearful  preponderance.  We  have  a  large 
Destructiveness ;  a  large  Acquisitiveness ;  a  large  Secretive- 
ness ;  a  large  Self-esteem ;  Combativeness  full ;  and  Firm, 
ness  very  large.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Cau- 
tiousness only  rather JvU;  Benevolence  ,/yZ;  Conscientious- 
ness and  Ideality  smaU.  The  only  moral  sentiment,  in  any 
considerable  endowment,  is  Veneration,  which  is  rather  large. 
The  restraining  powers,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  Secre- 
tiveness,  which  is  equally  available  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  are  greatly  surpassed  in  endow- 
ment by  the  propensities.  The  intellect,  moreover,  exists 
in  a  very  modified  degree ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  taken  into 
account,  that,  previously  to  his  condemnation,  he  moved  in 
the  lowest  rank  of  life,  and  was  conversant  with  objects  fitted 
to  excite  and  gratify  his  anin'il  propensities. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs  in 
Allan  comparatively  deficient,  but  there  is  an  additional  circum- 
stance to  be  taken  into  view,--^he  was  altogether  uneducated ; 
and  feeble  as  his  human  faculties  were,  they  had  not  received 
the  little  improvement  of  which,  perhaps,  they  were  suscep- 
tible. He  might  have  heard  indeed  that  there  was  a  pre- 
siding Power  who  inspected  his  conduct^  and  might  punish 

him  for  his  crimes ;  but  how  circumscribed  must  have  been 

* 

his  knowledge,  when  he  was  not  able  even  to  read  !  In  AI- 
Ian,  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  which  is  the  strongest  of  his 
moral  sentiments,  was  much  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the 

untutored  Indian, 

^'  Who  sees  God  in  storms, 
"  And  hears  him  in  the  wind.** 

When,  by  the  exertions  of  the  clergymen,  his  mind  was  en- 
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lightened  in  some  degree,  and  Veneration  directed  to  its  ap- 
propriate object,  he  became  sensible  that  he  had  been  out- 
raging this  sentiment,  and  said,— -that,  ^^  had  he  known  what 
'^  the  Bible  said,  he  would  not  have  lived  the  life  he  did."" 
When  at  a  still  later  period,  too,  this  faculty  was  exdted  to  a 
still  higher  degree  of  activity,  he  was  very  urgent  with  the 
clergyman  to  pray  with  him,— thus  manifesting  the  predo- 
minant activity  of  this  sentiment.     It  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, however,  that,  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  be  never 
seems  to  have  expressed  one  real  sentiment  of  contrition  for 
his  violation  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-creature,  excepting 
that,  had  he  known  the  Bible,  he  would  have  acted  differendy. 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  development ;  for  the 
sentiments  are  so  feeble,  compared  With  propensities,  that  he 
could  not  feel  deeply  the  opposition  between  his  conduct 
and   the  dictates  of  morality.      In   the  preceding  article 
we  have  shewn   that   all  the  animal  powers  are  selfish  in 
their  tendencies,  and  that  the  human  faculties  alone  disin- 
terestedly  love  and  desire  the  happiness  of  others.     It  is 
impossible  to  look  upon  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  the   animal  portions  of  Allan's  brain,  with  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  regions,  recollecting 
also  that  his  whole  previous  life  had  favoured  the  activity  of 
the  former,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  call  forth  the 
latter,  without  arriving  at  the  concluaon,  that  he  must  have 
been  utterly  selfish  in  his  nature.     This  very  selfishness,  at 
the  same  time,  would  add  tenfold  horrors  to  death,  at  the 
prospect  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  dreadfully  terri- 
fied ;  for  it  is  to  the  animal  powers  that  the  loss  of  life  is  the 
most  formidable  and  appalling.      His  insensibility  to  the 
crimes  he  had  committed,  and  his  terror  of  dying,  therefore, 
spring  from  the  same  source ;  and  in  this  respect  Allan  is  a 
counterpart  of  Pallet,  the  proportions  of  whose  briun  consi- 
derably  resemble  his. 

From  the  aspect  of  the  head,  besides,  we  strongly  suspect, 
that,  independently  of  a  very  unfavourable  combination,  this 
unhappy  individual  was  not  altogether  free  from  disease. 
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The  inequalities  between  the  two  sides  of  the  brain  are  so 
great,  and  the  irregularides  so  striking,  that  we  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  he  never  was,  from  his  infancy,  in  possession  of 
average  moral  and  intellectual  qualities ;  and  that  his  igno- 
rance may  have  arisen  from  deficient  capacity  as  well  as  from 
neglect  of  instruction.  Inquiry  in  his  native  place  would 
settle  this  point ;  and  in  our  opinion  it  ought  to  have  been 
noticed  at  his  trial. 


ARTICLE  III. 


NAPOLEON  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

A9TBB  answering  many  objections,  Dr  Gall  adds,  in  the  6th 

volume  of  his  octavo  work  on  the  Phrenology  of  the  brain, 

<*  there  are  still  some  passages  directed  against  my  discoveries, 

^^  and  which  are  interesting  more  from  the  source  from  which 

<<  they  spring,  than  from  thmr  intrinsic  excellence  or  force. 

*'  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Menunres  du  Docteur  F.  Aft" 

'<  tommarchiy  €u  le^  derniers  Momens  de  NapoUon^  says  he, 

^*  we  read  aa  follows  :-— 

**  Lady  Holland  had  sent  a  box  of  books^  in  which  was  also  con- 
**  tained  a  bust  in  plaster,  the  head  of  which  was  covered  with  di- 
"  visions  and  figures  accordiDe;  to  the  craniological  sptem  of  Dt 
"  Gall.  '  There,  doctor/  said  Napoleon,  '  that  lies  m  your  pro- 
'  vince ;  take  and  study  it,  and  you  shall  then  give  me  an  account 
'  of  it.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Gall  would  say  of  me  if  he 
'  felt  my  head.'  I  immediately  set  to  work ;  but  the  divisions 
were  inexact,  and  the  figures  misplaced,  and  I  had  not  been  able 
to  put  them  to  rights  when  Napoleon  sent  for  me.  I  went,  and 
*'  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  scattered  volumes,  reading 
"  Polybtus.  ^e  said  nothing  to  me  at  first,  and  continued  to  run 
**  over  the  pages  of  the  work  he  held  in  his  hand ;  he  then  threw 
**  it  down,  came  to  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  ears,  and  looking  me 
'*  steadily  in  the  face,  '  Well !  dottoraccio  di  capo  Corso,  you  hare 
*'  'seen  the  bust? — Yes,  sire. — Meditated  the  system  of  Gall? — 
"  *  Very  nearly.*— Comprehended  it?-*I  think  so. — You  are  able 
to  give  an  account  of  it  ? — Your  majesty  shall  judge*«^Tb 
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*  Verily  the  Dottaneeh'i  nqodesty  ««■  veiy  erest,  and  bit  undentanding 
Yoy  gioaneic  in  iti  dimenskmik  Few  men,  except  nimself,  could  have  f tudieo* 
oomprmnded,  and  mastered,  in  as  many  months  at  he  required  hoan,  a  idence 
wfaicb,  in  its  applicatiott  and  details,  is  peihapathe  most  extensiye  that  k  known.-^ 
Editor. 
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know  mf  tastes  and  to  appreciate  my  faculties  by  examining  my 

head  ? Even  without  touching  it  (he  began  to  laugh.) — You 

are  quite  up  to  it  ? — ^Yes,  sire. — ^Very  well,  we  shall  talk  about 
it  when  we  nave  nothing  better  to  do.  It  is  fipU-aller,  which 
is  just  as  good  as  any  other  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  amusing  to  no- 
tice  to  what  extent  folly  can  be  carried/  He  now  walked  up 
'^  and  down,  and  then  asked,  *  What  did  Mascagni  think  of  these 
German  reveries  ?  Come,  tell  me  frankly  as  if  you  were  talking 
to  one  of  your  brethren. — Mascagni  liked  very  much  the  man- 
ner in  which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  develop  and  point  out  the 
different  parte  of  the  brain  ;  he  himself  adopted  their  method, 
and  regarded  it  as  eminently  fitted  for  discovering  the  structure 
of  this  interesting  viscus.  As  to  the  pretended  power  of  judg- 
ing from  protuberances  of  the  vices,  tas^s,  and  virtues  of  men, 
he  regarded  it  as  an  ingenious  fable,  which  might  seduce  the 
gens  du  monde,  but  could  not  withstand  the  scrutiny  of  the  ana- 
tomist.  That  was  like  a  wise  man ;  a  man  who  knows  to  appre- 
ciate the  merit  of  a  conception,  and  to  isolate  it  from  the  false- 
hood with  which  charlatanism  would  overcharge  it;  I  regret  not 
having  known  him.  Corvisart  was  a  great  partisan  of  CJall ;  he 
prabed  him,  protected  him,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  (^  fim^ 
possible)  to  push  him  on  to  me,  but  there  was  no  sympathy  be- 
tween usl  Lavater,  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  have  never  been  to  my 
mind  ;  I  felt  I  cannot  tell  how  much  aversion  for  them,  and  I 
took  care  not  to  admit  any  one  who  kept  them  among  us.  Ail 
these  gentlemen  are  adroit,  speak  well,  excite  that  fondness  for 
the  marvellous  which  the  vulgar  experience,  and  give  an  ap- 
})earance  of  truth  to  theories,  the  most  false  and  unfounded. 
Nature  does  pot  reveal  herself  by  external  forms.  She  bides 
and  does  not  expose  her  secrets.  To  pretend  to  seize  and  to 
penetrate  human  character  by  so  slight  an  index,  is  the  part  of 
a  dupe  or  of  an  impostor;  and  what  else  is  that  crowd  with 
marvellous  inspirations  which  pullulates  in  the  bosom  of  all  great 
capitals  ?  The  only  way  of  knowing  our  fellow-creatures  is  to 
see  them,  to  haunt  them,  and  to  submit  them  to  proof.  We 
must  study  them  long  if  we  wish  not  to  be  mistaken;  we  must 
judge  them  by  their  actions ;  and  even  this  rule  is  not  infallible, 
and  must  be  restricted  to  the  moment  when  they  act ;  for  we  al- 
most never  obey  our  own  character  ;  we  yield  to  transports,  we 
are  carried  away  by  passion  ;  such  are  our  vices  and  virtues,  our 
perversity  and  heroism.  This  is  my  opinion,  and  this  has  long 
been  my  guide.  It  is  not  that  I  pretend  to  exclude  the  influence 
of  natural  dispositions  and  of  education  ;  I  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  immense ;  but  beyond  that,  all  is  system,  all  is 
nonsense.' " 

Already,  says  Dr  Gall,  in  the  Memorial  de  Sainte  HSUne* 
by  the  Count  Las  Casas,  the  following  passage  had  appear- 
ed:— 
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*'  I  have  greatly  contributed  to  put  down  Gall  ;*  Corvisart 
"  was  his  ffreat  follower ;  he  and  his  fellows  had  a  strong  lean- 
**  ing  to  Materialism ;  it  would  increase  their  science  and  their 
''  domain.  But  nature  is  not  so  poor ;  if  she  was  rude  enough 
''  to  announce  her  meaning  by  external  forms^  we  should  soon 
'^  attain  our  ends^  and  we  should  be  more  learned.  Her  secrets 
*^  are  finer,  more  delicate,  and  more  fuffitive ; — ^hitherto  they 
''  have  escaped  every  one.  A  little  hundiback  is  a  great  ge« 
''  nius ;  a  tall  and  handsome  man  is  often  a  great  ninny ;  a  large 
"  head  with  a  big  brain  sometimes  has  not  an  idea,  while  a 
"  little  brain  is  cnten  in  possession  of  vast  intelligence.  And 
''  yet,  think  of  the  imbecility  of  Gall ;  he  attributes  to  certain 
*'  bumps,  dispositions  and  crimes  which  are  not  in-  nature,  and 
**  whicn  take  their  rise  from  the  conventional  arrangements  of 
society.  What  would  become  of  the  bump  of  thieving  if  there 
was  no  jNToperty  ?  of  the  bump  of  drunkenness,  if  no  ferment* 
ed  liquors  existed  ?  of  that  of  ambition,  if  man  did  not  live  in 
"  society  ?" 

Sovereigns^  remarks  Dr  Gall,  are  always  deceived  when 
ibey  ask  advice  from  the  ignorant,  the  jealous,  the  envious, 
the  timid,  or  from  those  who,  from  age,  are  no  longer  acce&. 
Bible  to  new  opinions. .  Napoleon  acquired  his  first  notions  of 
(he  value  of  my  discoveries  during  his  first  journey  to  Ger- 
many. A  certain  metaphysical  jurisconsuh,.E— — ,  at  Leip- 
ag,  told  him,  that  the  workings  of  the  soul  were  too  myste- 
rious to  leave  any  external  mark.  And,  accordingly,  in  an 
answer  to  the  report  of  the  Institute,  I  had  this  fact  in  view 
when  I  terminated  a  passage  by  these  words : — *<  And  the 
*<  metaphysician  cun  no  longer  say,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
^<  right  of  losing  himself  in  a  sea  of  speculation,  that  the  ope- 
^<  rations  of  the  mind  are  too  carefully  concealed  to  adtnit  of 
'*  any  posubiKty  of  discovering  their  material  conditions  or 
**  organs.^  At  his  return  to  Paris  be  scolded  sharply  (ton- 
^  veriemeni)  those  members  of  the  Institute  vbo  had  shewn 
themselves  enthusiastic  about  my  new  demonstrations.  This 
was  the  tbimder  of  Jupit«r  overthrowing  the  pigmies.     On 


*  What  a  many-Uved  man  OaU  must  be,  and  what  a  bold  man  too,  to  dare 
to  teuuh  aftct  being /w^  iomt  by  Ae  conquerar  of  Mmcov  and  by  tho  Cdin* 
buTgh  Review  !  MoaoQw  may  be  paidoned  kn  her  lesnxrectioQ,  foi;  aha  waa 
put  down  by  one  only ;  but  for  Dr  Oall  to  dare  to  survive  the  vengeance  of  both 
i«  lumly  a  sin  beyond  fo^givenee»««>£»iToa. 
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the  instant  my  discoveries  were  nothing  but  reveries,  chaf 
latanism,  and  absurdities ;  and  the  journals  were  used  as  in- 
struments for  throwing  ridicule— -an  all-powerful  weapon  in 
France-— on  the  self-constituted  bumps.    Napoleon  was  made  ' 
to  believe  that  <<  GalPs  imbecility^  had  led  him  to  imagine  a 
bump  or  organ  for  drunkenness ;  and  in  this  case  I  certainly 
should  have  merited  this  laconic  epithet.    *^  He  attributes  to 
^^  certain  bumpSj  dispositions  and  crimes  which  are  not  in  net- 
**  ture,  but  arise  from  the  convefitional  arrangements  of  so- 
"  cietyJ**    And  whence  does  society  arise  ?  If  Napoleon  had 
read  all  that  I  have  said  in  tliis  work  on  society,  on  the  so- 
cial life  of  man  and  animals,  and  on  the  pretended  artificial 
qualities  and  faculties,  he  would  have  acquired  profounder 
views  of  all  these  objects.     In  regard  to  my  doctrines,  the 
ideas  and  prejudices  of  Napoleon  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  of  the  vulgar.     Wha^  would  become  of  the  hump  of 
thieving  if  there  was  no  property  ?  of  tfiat  qf  ambition  if  there 
was  no  society  f     What  would  become  of  the  eye  if  there  was 
no  light  ? — ^but  light  exists.     What  would  become  of  taste  and 
smell  if  there  were  no  odorous  particles,  and  no  savoury 
qualities  ?— but  these  qualities  and  particles   exist.     What 
would  become  of  the  propensity  to  propagation  if  there  were 
not  two  sexes  ?— but  two  sexes  exist.  What  would  become  of 
the  love  of  offspring  and  of  children  if  offspring  and  children 
did  not  exist  ?— but  they  do  exist.     What  would  become  of 
the  carnivorous  instinct  if  animals  did  not  exist  to  be  devour- 
ed ?^but  these  animals  do  exist.   In  the  same  way,  property 
and  society  exist  in  nature,  as  I  have  already  proved  in 
treating  of  thes6  subjects.     I  conclude,  then,  that  neither 
Ni^lpon  nor  his  advisers  had  penetrated  sufficiently  far  into 
the  nature  of  things,  to  perceive  that  the  organization  of  man 
and  animals  is  calculated  for  and  adapted  to  the  existences 
of  the  external  world,  and  that  we  have  no  connexion  with 
external  objects,  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  received  organs 
which  are  in  relation  and  in  harmony  with  these  same  objects ; 
and  that,  whenever  any  given  organ  is  wanting,  the  thing  in 
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relation  with  that  organ  has  no  longer  an  existence  for  such 
an  individual. 

If  Napoleon  wished  to  destroy  the  tendency  to  materialism 
in  the  way  he  understood  it,  he  ought  to  have  begun  by  pro- 
hibiting the  study,  not  only  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  briuD,  but  also  that  of  natural  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, of  the  influence  of  nourishment,  of  the  seasons,  climate, 
and  temperament,  upon  the  character  of  man,  &c.  &c.  And 
after  having  ordained  it  to  be  taught,  that  the  eyes  and  ears 
were  not  necessary  for  seeing  and  hearing,  nor  the  brain  for 
thinking,  he  ought  to  have  employed  three  hundi*ed  thousand 
bayonets  and  as  many  cannon  to  render  the  functions  of  the 
mind  absolutely  independent  of  matter.  This  victory  once 
promulgated  and  acknowledged^  he  would  easily  have  put 
down  the  anatomy  and  physiology  taught  by  a  feeble  son  of 
Esculapius.  But  coiFee  is  swallowed,  potatoes  are  eaten, 
and  vaccination  is  performed,  without  regard  to  the  outcries 
of  some  physicians  against  them  ;  the  blood  circulates  in  spite 
of  Gaasendi ;  the  earth  revolves  in  despite  of  the  anathema  of 
the  Pope ;  animals  are  no  longer  automata,  notwithstanding 
the  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  the  brain,  discovered  by  the  German  doctor,  subsist  and 
will  subsist  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  imi* 
tators,  and  of  all  their  auxiliary  forces. 

M.  Antommarchi,  continues  Dr  Gall,  had  buta  very  meagre 
and  superficial  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and 
was  not  at  all  prepared  to  rectify  the  prejudices  of  his  august 
patient.  After  the  fashion  of  superficial  and  offidous  ladies,  a 
plaster-bust,  with  the  organs  marked  on  it,  was  sent  like  a  play- 
thing to  Napoleon.  But  it  was  quite  above  an  ordinary  con- 
ception to  send  him  my  work,  or  to  ask  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  my  own  ideas.  In  this  way  the  emperor  and 
his  physician  continued,  in  the  midst  of  their  amusemmt,  to* 
be  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  tendency  of  the  physiology 
of  the  brain.  M .  Antommarchi  amuses  his  readers  intb  a 
vague  enumeration  of  the  organs  of  which  he  perceived  the 
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indications  in  Niq)oleon.  He  found  the  organs  cf  Diflsimiila. 
lion  and  of  Conquest,  which  last  is  iqpparently  my  ocfan  of 
the  Carnivorous  Instinct;  the  organ  of  Benevolence;  that  of 
Imagination,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  wwrk ;  and  tiae 
organs  of  Ambition,  of  Individuality,  of  Locality,  of  Cakula- 
tion»  of  Comparison,  of  Causality,  or  the  inductive  spirit 


ARTICLE  IV. 

To  the  Editor  o^the  Phrenological  Journal- 

TUNE  INVOLUNTARILY  ACTIVE,  WITH  PAIN  IN  THE 

QR6AN. 

Whkk  I  read  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Phrenological 
Society,  as  given  in  your  last  Number,  and  observed  no  less 
than  five  instances  mentioned,  in  which  great  activity  of  p«p<- 
ticular  faculties  was  attended  with  heat  and  pain  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  oorreqponding  organs,  I  confess  I  felt  somewhat 
sceptical  whether,  with  the  view  of  pleasing,  the  subjects  of 
these  cases  had  not  given  way  to  die  mere  suggestions  of 
fancy,  or,  at  least,  had  not  a  little  exaggerated  what  they 
really  felt ;  and,  under  this  impression,  when  a  gentleman 
lately  wrote  me,  that  '^  sometimes,  when  I  cannot  account 
<^  for  it.  Tune  is  amarangly  acdve,  so  mudb  so  that  even  my 
*<  very  knife  and  fork  at  dinner  mark  time  to  the  music  that 
^  is  going  on  in  my  brain,  and  I  cannot  eat  In  a  r^ukr 
<<  manner,^  my  first  question  was,  Whetlier  in  this  state  of 
intense  activity  he  ever  felt  any  of  that  external  heat  or  pain, 
so  often  noticed  by  the  London  Phrenolo^^  ?  But  scarcely 
was  the  letter  out  of  my  bands,  when  a  case  in  point  occorred 
to  myself,  which,  from  the  order  and  precision  of  the  pbeno^ 
mena,  and  their  most  distinct  connexion  with  excitement  of 
tlie  cerebral  organ,  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  which, 
Ifatrefore,  I  beg  to  ofiSar  to  the  notice  of  jkhht  iieaderB. 
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A  young  kdy  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  powers,  and 
of  a  very  aeiive  mind,  and  who  has  for  some  months  past 
been  subject  to  irequent  attars  of  hysteria  in  all  its  ever- 
changing  fonns,   and  who  suffers  almost  constantly  in  a 
greater  4ir  less  d^ree  from  headache,  complained  on  Satur^ 
day,  88d  Apiil,  1886,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the  external 
aoBgle  of  the  forehead,  predsely  in  the  situation  of  the   or- 
gxDB  of  Tune,  n^ich  are  largely  developed,  and  upon  which, 
in  desorilHttg  the  seat  oi  the  pain,  she  placed  most  accurately 
the  points  of  the  fingers.     Next  day  the  same  complaint  of 
pain  in  that  region  was  made ;  and  about  two  hours  after  I 
saw  her  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spasmodic  or  rather 
oonvwUive  aflEection  of  the  larynx,  glottis^  and  adjcnning  parts, 
ia  consequence  of  which  a  quick,  short,  and  somewhat  musical 
sound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  continued  with  great  rapidity 
asif  the  breadiinff  had  been  very  hurried.  On  exannnation  ex- 
tanuiliy,  the  os  byoides  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
thytoid  oatftiiages  weipe  seen  in  constant  motion,  and  in  Ifie 
act  of  alternately  approximating  and  receding  from  each 
oitber.    The  will  was  so  far  powerful  in  controlling  this  mo- 
MB,  that  the  young  lady  was  able  to  utter  a  few  short  sen- 
tences at  a  time  without  much  difficulty,  interrupted,  however, 
by  two  or  three  movements.     After  this  singular  state  had 
continued  for  aibout  two  hours,  she  herself  remarked,  that  it  was 
beooming  rather  too  muacal,  and  wished  that  it  would  cease, 
which  it  did  at  the  end  of  another  half-hour,  from  accidental 
pressure  with  the  finger  in  panting  out  the  motion  to  another 
person;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only  somewhat  fatigued. 
On  Monday,  S4th  April,  flhe  still  complained  of  pun  in 
the  situation  of  the  organ  of  Tune ;  and  stated,  that  she  had 
been  dreaming  a  great  deal  of  hearing  the  finest  tnusic ;  that 
she  fish  quite  excited  by  it,  and  could  not  even  now  get  the 
iQipression  eot  ofher  head.     The  day  passed  on,  however, 
and  noching  remaiicable  occurred. 
•  On  Tuesday  I  foJUnd  that  I  bad  been  rather  anxiously  ex- 
pected.   During  iftie  night  the  young  lady  had  been  tor- 
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mented  with  the  recurrence  of  the  musical  dreams,  during 
which  she  heard  and  performed  the  most  beautiful  airs^  with 
a  distinctness  which  surpassed  those  of  the  preceding  night. 
These  dreams  continued  for  some  hours,  and  left  such  an  im- 
pression, that  on  awaking  she  thought  she  could  almost  note 
down  one  piece  of  composition  which  had  particularly  pleased 
her.  But,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  excessive  excitement 
of  the  faculty  of  Tune  had  now  reached  a  height  that  could 
not  be  controlled ;  the  patient  felt,  not  to  say  a  desire  only, 
but  a  strofiff  afid  irresistible  passion  or  crwomg  for  inusic, 
which  it  was  painful  beyond  endurance  to  repress.  She  in- 
sisted on  getting  up  and  being  allowed  to  play  and  sing ;  but 
that  being  for  many  reasons  unadvisable,  she  then  begged  to 
have  a  friend  sent  for  to  play  to  her,  as  the  only  means  of  re- 
lief from  a  very  painful  state;  but  shortly  after  the  craving 
of  the  faculty  became  so  intolerable  that  she  got  hold  of'  a 
guitar,  lay  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  the 
torrent,  and  with  a  volume,  clearness,  and  strength  of  voice, 
and  a  facility  of  execution,  which  would  have  astonish* 
ed  any  one  who  had  seen  her  two  days  before,  she  sung 
in  accompaniment  till  her  musical  faculty  became  spent  and 
exhausted.  During  this  time  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the 
forehead  was  still  felt,  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness and  uneasiness  all  over  the  coronal  and  anterior  parts  of 
the  forehead.  Regarding  all  these  phenomena  as  arising 
from  over-excitement  chiefly  of  the  organs  of  Tune,  I  dU 
rected  the  continued  local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other 
measures  as  tended  to  allay  the  increased  action,  and  soon 
after  the  young  lady  regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has  not 
ance  had  any  return  of  these  extraordinary  symptoms. 

In  this  case,  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occurred 
put  leadififf  queries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  patient,  alike  out  of  the  question.  Tljp 
pain  in  the  organ  was  distinctly  and  repeatedly  oompkuned 
of  for  many  hours  (at  least  86)  before  the  first  night  of 
dreaming,  and  for  no  less  than  three  days  before  the  irresist* 
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ible  waking  inspiration  was  felt.  When  my  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  existence  of  the  pain,  I  imagined  it  to  arise 
from  an  affection  of  the  membranes  covering  that  part 
of  the  brain,  and  bad  no  conception  that  it  was  to  terminate 
in  any  such  musical  exhiUtion  as  afterwards  took  place ; 
and,  in  fact,  although  the  young  lady  had  mentioned  her 
previous  melodious  dreams,  my  surprise  was  quite  equal  to, 
although,  thanks  to  Phrenology,  my  alarm  was  not  so  great 
as  that  of  her  relations,  when,  on  entering  the  house  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  the  25th,  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
guitar  mingling  with  the  full  and  harmonious  swdl  of  her 
own  voice,  such  as  it  might  shew  itself  when  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  highest  health  and.  vigour.  I  am.  Sec 
Edinburgh^  98ih  Aprils  1826.  A.  C. 


ARTICLE  V. 

NOTICE  OF  THE  CASES  OF  LECOUFFE  AND  FELDTMANN, 
EXECUTED  AT  PABI8  FOR  MURDER  IN  1823;  WITH 
SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THEIR  INSANI- 
TY,  AND  A  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  THEIR  MANIFESTA- 
TIONS  AND  THOSE  OF  JEAN  PIERRE,  IN  WHOM  THE 
DISEASE  WAS  PROVED  TO  BE  SIMULATED. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that,  while  many  sensible  people 
still  decline  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  Phrenology,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  treated  with  contempt  by  the  medical 
profession,  the  two  best  medical  journals  of  Europe  should 
hare,  the  one  warmly  and  boldly  espoused  the  cause,  and 
proclaimed  the  value  of  the  science,  and  the  other  fairly  and . 
honestly  opened  its  pages  to  its  defence  and  propagation  ;  I 
allude  to  the  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  in  England, 
and  to  the  Archives  Generates  de  M^dMne  in  France.  The 
former,  it  is  well  known,  has,  in  more  than  one  instance,  given 
us  the  most  able  and  efficient  support;  and  the  latter  has  not 
only  from  time  to  time  published  observations  calculated,  at 
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least,  to  promote  inquiry,  but  in  some  late  numbers  it  has  given 
in  successionavaluable  essajyproving,  by  numerous  disseetionSy 
the  accuracy  of  the  function  assigned  to  the  organ  of  Latn- 
gtiage;  two  articles,  by  Dr  Georget,  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence relative  to  insanity,  in  which  constant  reference  is  made 
to  the  principles'of  Phrenology ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  favourable 
critique,  in  which  DrGalPs  great  work  is  most  earnestly  re- 
commended  to  the  study  of  the  physician,  the  physidlogiM, 
the  moralist,  and  the  statesman.  All  of  these  essays  might, 
with  much  benefit  and  froprjety ,  be  brought  under  the  liotice 
o{  the  Society ;  but  want  of  time,  and,  I  itaay  add,  want  of 
the  volume  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  whidi  I  have 
had  in  my  possesion  only  for  four  or  five  days,  compel  me 
to  restrict  myself  for  the  present  to  a  brief  account  of  the 
cases  of  LeoouiFe  and  Feldtmann,  as  related  by  Dr  Greorget 
in  the  pages  of  that  work.  In  both  instances  the  plea  of 
insanity  was  set  up,  and  su|q)orted  with  very  conclunve  evi- 
-dence;  and  in  both,  notwithstanding,  the  prisoners  were 
condemned  and  executed.  I  choose  these,  not  because  they 
are  the  most  important  in  themselves,  but  because,  through 
the  kindness  of  M.  Royer  our  corresponding  member  at 
Paris,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  history  of 
th^r  mental  mahifestations  with  the  cerebral  development  in- 
dicated by  their  respective  casts. 

M.  Georget^s  observations  in  proof  of  the  insanity  of  these 
unhappy  men,  may  seem,  to  Ae  experienced  and  observing 
Phrenologist,  so  strong  and  unequivocal,  as  to  render  any  ad- 
ditional remarks  altogether  unnecessary.  But  the  general 
ijuestion  of  insanity,  as  connected  with  the  commission  of  crime, 
<xflfer8  somany  points  of  highest  interest,  and  concerns  so  nearty 
the  l)est  feelings  of  our  social  and  human  nature,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  so  much  involved  in  obscurity  and  error,  that 
no  apology  can  be  required  for  attempting  its  elucidation  by 
the  aid  of  Phrenology.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  in  mo- 
rals or  in  legislation  on  which  the  public  mind  is  so  ill  in- 
formed, and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  of  more  consequence 
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that  sound  ideas  should  be  entertuned.  The  consequences 
of  a  vrong  judgment  are  often  dreadful,  as  experience  has 
already  shewn.  Instances  might  be  adduced,  and  one  shall 
presently  be  laid  before  you,  in  which  imbecility  and  disease 
have  been  punished  with  the  infamy  and  ignominy  due,  if 
due  in  any  case,  only  to  premeditated  crime ;  and  so  long  as 
a  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  error  exists,  no  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  considered  too  great,  and  no  repetition  too 
tedious,  which  has  for  its  object  the  protection,  not  only  of  the 
lives  and  moral  reputation  of  the  victims  of  a  terrible  disease, 
but  also  of  the  feelings  and  credit  of  their  relations.  Under 
this  influence,  therefore,  I  proceed  without  apprehension  to  the 
detailed  consideration  of  the  individual  cases ;  and  first  to  that 
of  Lecouffe,  (Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  vol.  VIII.  p.  177,)  in  re- 
gard to  the  particulars  of  whose  crime  I  regret  that  M. 
Georget  has  not  been  very  explicit. 
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Louis  Leoouflfe,  aged  24  years,  accused  of  murder,  was 
brought  to  trial  before  the  court  of  Assizes  at  Paris,  the  11th 
December,  1823.  It  appeared  that  he  was  epileptic  from 
infancy ;  and  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  with 
him  declared,  that  they  always  regarded  him  as  an  idiot  or  fool. 
^  He  had  had  some  disease  of  the  head  when  very  young.  At  15 
*^  he  shewed  manifest  siffns  of  insanity,  and  affirmed  tnat  God 
"  came  from  time  to  tune  to  visit  him.  A  ph3rBician  of  his 
*'  neighbourhood  mentioiied  havinff  understood  that  Lecoitfe 
"  was  not  always  in  possession  of  nis  senses :  and  his  mother, 
"  whom  he' accuses  with  violence,  And  seriously  compromises 
**  by  his  disclosures,  even  while  she  stigmatizes  him  as  a  mon- 
*'  ster  and  a  villain,  declares,  that  he  has  always  been  in  bad 
**  health,  and  almost  never  in  possession  of  his  senses ;  that  when 
''  his  fits  seize  him  he  is  no  longer  master  of  himself;  and  that 
**  if  he  had  not  been  either  drunk  or  mad  he  would  never  have 
'^  committed  the  murder.  At  his  first  examination  he  denied 
being  guilty ;  but  in  another  he  confessed,  from  the  following 
consideration.  He  stated,  that  on  the  preceding  night,  while 
still  awake,  the  spirit  of  his  fisither  appeared  to  him,  with  an  an- 
gel at  his  right  hand,  and  commanded  him  to  confess  his 
crime ;  and  that  God  immediately  after  placed  his  hand  upon 
'^  his  heart,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  pardon  ikee"  and  ordered  him 
"  to  confess  every  thing  within  three  days.  He  remained 
'^  awake  the  rest  o£  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found 
'' Inr  the  tundcey,  in  his  shirt,  on  his  knees  praying.  He  de- 
^'  ckured,  that  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  hismotiier  mat  he  com- 
mitted the  murder  and  stole  tne  plate  of  his  victim.     The  lat- 
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ter  was  pawned  for  230  francs^  of  which  his  mother  gave  him 
only  forty  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  marriage,  which  took 
place  two  days  met.  He  declared  that  his  victim  was  fond 
of  him ;  that  he  deserved  her  good- will,  for  that  he  rendered 
her  many  little  services,  and  shewed  her  great  attention ;  and 
"  that  he  remained  insensible  for  five  hours  after  depriving  her 
*^  of  life.  Confronted  with  his  mother,  he  did  not  retract  his 
''  statements,  but  only  shewed  some  hesitation,  saying,  that  he 
'*  was  not  himself;  and  experienced  a  violent  nervous  attack. 
'*  If  you  place  me  in  presence  of  my  mother,  said  he,  the  next 
^*  d&j,  I  shall  be  unable  to  answer  for  myself ;  she  will  give 
"  me  the  lie,  and  I  shall  not  have  firmness  enough  to  maintain 
"  the  truth.  The  depositions  of  several  witnesses  confirm  the 
'^  fact  of  the  mother-  possessing  this  authority  and  influence  over 
her  8oi;i.  He  deprived  himself  absolutely  of  every  thing  to 
sustain  her,  giving  her  all  his  earnings  without  daring  to  re- 
tain a  single  sous, — conduct  which  would  have  been  more  de- 
serving of  approbation  if  it  had  been  inspired  by  filial  affection 
and  not  by  fear.  One  of  the  keepers  of  the  Conciergerie  de- 
clared, that  Lecouffe  talked  incoherently  in  prison,  and  that 
he  changed  his  system  several  times  in  half  an  hour.  The 
"  accused  seemed  to  this  witness  idioticaland  weak-minded,  but 
'^  not  exactly  what  might  be  called  insane :  he  was  often  un- 
'^  well,  he  added,  especially  when  his  wife  or  his  mother  were 
'^  spoken  about  Toe  chief  keeper  said,  that  he  had  often  seen 
*'  the  accused  with  haggard  looks,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears^ 
"  complain  of  headache,  but  without  manifesting  any  true  de- 
^' rangement  of  mind. 

^'  During  the  trial,  Lecoufie  was  every  moment  seized  with 
*'  violent  attacks  of  convulsions ;  he  was  affected  with  them  on 
entering  the  court,  on  hearing  the  indictment,  on  seeing  the 
woman  whom  he  had  wished  to  marry,  &c.  He  stated,  that 
when  he  felt  vexed,  a  kind  of  flame  or  flash  passed  before  his 
eyes. 

A  physician,  whom  the  president  asked  if  he  could  recog- 
nise in  the  accused  any  mental  alienation,  made  the,  at  least, 
singular  answer,  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
'*  Lecouffe  which  indicated  a  tendency  to  epilepsy,  and  that  the 
skull  showed  no  deformity,  and  did  not  indicate  any  species 
of  mental  derangement: — as  if  the  face  furnished  signs  of 
epilepsy,  and  the  skull  signs  of  insanity  ! 
"  The  Advocate-general  supported  the  accusation,  and  strong- 
ly reprobated  the  allegation  of  imbecility,-— a  dangerous  sys- 
tem, said  he,  which  is  reproduced  in  all  desperate  cases,  and 
by  which  it  would  be  so  easy  to  secure  the  impunity  of  the 
^'  most  atrocious  crimes.  He  then  endeavoured  to  prove,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  life  of  the  accused,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  by  the  hypocrisjr  and 
malice  of  his  defence,  mat  Lecouffe  enjoved  all  his  faculties  in 
spite  of  the  execrable  abuse  he  had  made  of  them.     He  sup- 
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*'  ported  hia  argument  by  the  depositions  of  the  officers  of  the 
Conciergerie^  who^  he  said^  had  never  remarked  in  him  the 
slightest  sign  of  mental  derangement.  We  are  told^  says  the 
Advocate*general^  that '  He  is  sometimes  heard  groaning  during 
the  night ;  that  he  utters  mournful  cries^  and  complains  of  being 
tormented  by  nocturnal  apparitions^  and  thinks  he  sees  his 
father  and  his  victim  issuing  from  the  tomb  to  reproaph  him 
^*  "with  his  crime.'  '  But>'  continues  he,  *  we  know  the  source  of 
**  these  terrors ;  they  had  already  seized  him  on  the  field  of  mur- 
*'  der,  when  conducted  to  the  place  where  he  had  slaughtered 
*'  his  victim.  They  are  the  effect  of  the  implacable  remorse 
'*  -which  pursues  him.  His  frightful  features  announce  the  dis- 
**  order  and  the.  tempest  of  tumultuous  passions  which  devour 
''  his  heart.' 

**  The  advocate  of  the  accused  alleged  in  vain  the  existence  of 
**  insanity^  or,  at  least,  great  weakness  of  mind.  Lecouffe  was 
**  condemned,  and  shortly  after  executed." 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Lecouffe ;  but,  before 
eDtering  upon  any  analyms  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
trial,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sodety  to  a  prindple 
founded  on  by  the  prosecutor,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to 
dispose  of  before  proceeding  farther,  as  it  b  general  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  affects  equally  all  the  subsequent  cases.  I 
allude  to  his  unmeasured  reprobation  of  the  attempt  made  by 
the  counsel  of  the  defendant  to  establish  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity. This  attempt  having  been,  in  every  instance  in  which 
it  was  made,  denounced  by  the  Advocateugeneral  as  danger- 
ous to  sodety,  subversive  of  social  order,  destructive  of  mo- 
rality and  reli^on,  and  as  holding  out  a  direct  encourage, 
ment  to  crime,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  examine  whether  it 
really  leads  to  all  these  consequences ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show,  that  whether  the  accused  is  really  insane,  or  is  only 
simulating  madness,  or  is  in  that  doubtful  and  difficult  situa- 
tion in  which  neither  sanity  nor  lunacy  can  be  pontivehf  es- 
tablished, it  is  still  our  duty,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to 
admit  the  plea,  and  to  welcome  the  proofs  by  which  it  can 
be  supported. 

FirHj  then,  let  us  suppose  the  accused  to  be  really  in- 
sane; what  are  the  consequences  of  albwing  him  to  establish 
the  fact  ?  The  answer  is  obvbus.    An  act  of  enlightened  j  ustice 
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IB  fiafovmed^  and  the  aecnsed  aaaA  his  family  esoape  the  in* 
famy  which  would  otherwise  have  attached  to  them.  But  aU 
though  he  is  morally  innoce&t»  society  is  not  on  that  account 
left  tmrprotected  from  his  violence.  The  plea  of  insanity  at 
once  admits  the  commission  of  the  act  for  which  he  is  tried, 
and  proves  tiiatthe  individual  cannot  be  trusted  with  liberty? 
and,  therefore,  while  the  law  acquits  him  of  criminal  intent, 
it  places  him  for  the  future  under  salutary  lesftraint,  .and  d&« 
prives  him  of  ail  civil  and  politicfti  rights,  whidi  he  can  reco* 
ver  only  after  his  reason  is  restored,  and  public  safety  is  no 
bnger  endangered.  Surely  tio  one^  in  his  aeal  to  put  down 
crime,  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  disease  oMght  to  be  punish- 
ed by  law.  If  then  insanity  really  exists,  every  motive  im- 
pels us  to  listen  to  the  plea.  The  eKecotton  of  one  madman 
wffl.  never  deter  another  madman  from  doing  die  same  act, 
nor  will  it  prevent  another  man  from  becoming  insane.  Wlien 
an  European  regiment  is  sent  to  an  unhealthy  climate,  it 
would  be  quite  as  phikeopbioal,  -as  justifiatble,  and  ^ten  as 
benevolent,  to  -attempt  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  yellow 
ftfvcar  or  of  tiie  plague^  by  hanging  the  man  whose  misfoitune 
it  was  to  be  first  atttacked,  as  it  would  be  to  bang  one  lunatic 
to  prevent  another  from  repeating  his  crime.  To  punisb  the 
insane  may  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  humane,  or  blunt  the 
feeble  sense  of  justice  of  an  inferior  mind,  but  it  can 
never  <^)erate  as  a  preventive  of  erime ;  it  remains,  therefore, 
widiout  an  oligect,  and  can  be  classed  only  in  the  list  «f 
cruelties. 

iS(R!om%,— Let  us  su^qpose  that  the  accused  is  only  simulat- 
ing madness,  still  it  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  to 
listen  to  the  plea,  and  to  investigate  its  truth  with  every  pos* 
table  care.  By  dcing  ^so,  we  shall  at  once  detect  the  cheat, 
and  thus  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  moral  added  to  the 
penal  influence  of  the  law ;  and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  slight 
moment.  To  render  legrolation  or  punishment  effectual,  it 
must  have  public  sympathy  and  approbation  on  its  side.  But 
if  it  shews  itsetf  eager  for  vengeance,  and  disregardful  of  jus- 
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l4ce»  if  U  ah«ws  more  anxkty  ta  eonvict  and  to  oondemQ  than 
to  eatablish  inoGceiiee,  bow  can  the  moraL  faculties  of  society 
ev^r  ajjwipatbiae  in  its  pcooeedinga  ?  and  how  can  tbt  ilLdi»- 
possd  fed  other  than  a  desire  to  oppose  resistance  and  hos- 
tility to  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  destraction  with  wMch 
they  are  met  ?  By  patiently  reoeivMig  and  sifthig  the  evidence 
iM  eases  ot  mflaulated  insanity,  instead  of  repelling  and  iepn>. 
bfttiag  its  appearance,  we  acquire  the  immense  adTantage  ef 
putting  oiirselTes  i*  accordance  with  the  laws  of  God,  and 
with  the  mora)  faculties  of  man ;  and  in  estabKshing  the  false* 
hood  of  the  plea,  we  put  to  rest  every  scruple  in  the  minds 
€si  our  fellow  men,  and  prove  to  the  criminal,  that  our  motive* 
are  not  mere  animal  passion,  bat  benevolence  and  justice ; 
and^  therefore,  when  measures  are  taken  to  protect  society, 
ritber  by  abridging  his  liberty,  or  by  holding  out  stronger, 
and  to  him  more  painful  motives  to  good  conduct,  they  ope- 
rate with  a  tenfold  force,  becaose  the  criminal  himself  feels 
that  they  are  just,  and  that  they  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  unhappy  constitntion  of  hb  own  mind    By  impartial  in- 
quiry we  also  save  ourselves  the  dreadful  reproach  necessarily 
consequent  upon  sacrifidng  a  fellow-creature,  whose  only 
crime  was  his  being  afflicted  with  disease* 

TVUrdZ^y— Soppoiing  the  accused  to  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  which  much  doubt  still  re- 
makis,  after  every  means  of  arriving  at  the  fact  have  been 
aealoiisly  pursued,— what  are  the  consequences?  Cases  of 
this  kind  are,  it  must  be  observed,  of  extremely  rare  oc- 
currence, as  may  easily  be  supposed  from  the  extent  of  Amen^ 
ledge  and  extent  of  talent  required  for  the  successful  and 
pennanent  personation'  of  such  a  difficult  and  variable  cha- 
racter aathat  of  a  lunatic ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  the  pre- 
sumption ought,  unquestionably,  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused, otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of  committing  judiciaily  as 
great  a  crime  as  that  fer  which  the  accused  is  sent  to  the 
scaffold  And  even  supposing  that,  in  tUs  way,  one  really 
guilty  person  were  to  escape  the  gaHows,  is  society  thereby 
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endangered,  or  is  crime  encouraged  ?  Assuredly  not.  Tbe 
perpetrator  is  not  again  let  loose  upon  sodety ;  he  does  not 
even  go  unpunished.  He  is  subjected  to  confinement,  and 
his  motions  are  watched;  and  this  itself  is  to  many  more 
intolerable  than  death. 

It  appears  then,  that  by  freely  admitting  tbe  plea  of  in- 
sanity to  proof,  we  would  rather  raise  the  standard  of  morali- 
ty even  among  the  lowest  classes  than  endanger  its  stability. 
Great  crimes  would  then  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  below 
humanity  as  to  owe  their  existence  to  disease  alone ;  and  the 
minds  of  the  less-favourably  endowed  would,  in  their  calm 
moments,  be  led  to  contemplate  them  with  a  horror  and  reu 
pugnance,  which,  under  tbe  present  system  of  treating  idl 
criminals  as  rational  and  wilfully  perverse  men,  cannot  by 
any  possibility  attend  them ;  and  thus,  when  placed  in  tbe 
midst  of  temptation,  the  same  feelings  would  naturally  recur, 
and  tend  to  repress  the  commission  of  the  crime,  towards 
which  they  felt,  for  the  moment,  impelled  by  passion  or  by 
avarice,  and  hence  a  much  higher  object  would  be  attained 
than  it  is  possible  to  reach  by  the  indiscriminate  infliction  of 
the  severest  punishments.  This  point  settled,  we  shall  now 
consider  the  question  of  the  imbecility  of  Lecouffe. 

The  most  convincing  proof  which  a  Phrenologist  can  have 
of  the  morbid  derangement  of  Lecou£Pe^s  mind,  consists  in 
comparing  the  cast  now  before  us  with  the  character  of  im. 
becility  so  generally  ascribed  to  him  by  those  of  the  witnesses 
who  had  been  long  acquainted  with  him.  If  it  is  a  fact  in 
nature,  and  we  know  it  to  be  so,  that  cerebral  nze  is,  ceteris 
paribua^  an  indication  of  mental  power,  then  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  Lecouffe,  with  a  brain  so  generally  large,  and 
with  such  a  development  of  the  individual  organs,  particular- 
ly  of  those  of  Reflection,  as  the  cast  before  us  presents,  bring, 
during  his  whole  life,  habitually  noted  by  some  as  an  idiot, 
and  by  others  as  a  fool,  is,  in  itself,  so  demonstrative  of  the 
existence  of  disease,  that  a  true  Phrenologist  would  have  done 
any  thing-— would  have  starved  on  the  benches  of  the  court,. 
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rather  than  have  sent  such  a  being  to  the  gibbet.     To  the 
uninitiated  this  may  seem  rather  a  novel  way  of  deciding  the 
question  ;  but  if  th^ e  is  truth  in  the  principles  of  Phrenology, 
it  has  the  strong  recommendation  of  infallibility  on  its  side. 
If  indeed  our  science  is  untrue^  then  I  admit  that  the  test  is 
fallacious  and  absurd  in  no  ordinary  degree.     But,  believing 
its  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
avoid  the  concluson,  that  when  a  brain,  large  and  well-deve- 
bped  in  point  of  size,  is  attended  with  weak,  feeble,  and  wa- 
vering manifestations,  disease  mtud  necessarily  exist.     When 
sight,   for  instance,  is  very  weak,  or  even  completely  lost, 
and  the  eye  is,  to  external  appearance,  healthy  and  well-form- 
ed, we  never  hesitate  to  infer,  that  disease  is  actually  present, 
although  we  cannot  tell  in  what  it  consists,  or  in  what  part  of 
the  organ  it  is  seated ;  and  why  not  apply  the  same  rule  to 
the  brain  and  to  the  mind,  as  to  the  eye  and  its  function  ? 

If  the  brmn  of  Lecoufie  had  been  in  a  healthy  state  during 
his  life,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have  been 
taken  for  a  fool,  or  a  simpleton,  or  a  being  of  no  character ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  was  ever 
taken  for  any  thing  else.  He  stood  in  awe  of  his  mother,  a 
woman  of  cruel  and  violent  dispositions,  and  of  great  animal 
propensities,  but  of  much  smaller  brain  than  himself. — *^  It 

'^  is  notorious^"  says  M.  Georget,  '*  that  Lecouffe^  weak  in  mind 
'^  and  apprehensive  of  his  modier^  did  whatever  she  ordered 
''  him.  She  refused  her  consent  to  a  first  marriage  which  he 
**  wished  to  contract ;  she  refused  him  again  on  another  occa- 
'^  sion^  and  according  to  his  confession^  which  seems  to  be  true> 
she  long  tormented  him  to  commit  the  murder  and  the  rob- 
bery^ and  decided  his  resolution^  by  promising  no  longer  to 

<*  oppose  his  marriage.'"  We  have  also  Lecoufie  declaring, 
that  even  in  court  he  would  not  dare  to  maintain  the  truth  in 
his  mother^s  presence.  Now,  supposing  both  brains  to  have 
been  healthy,  and  Phrenology  to  be  true,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  the  diminutive  brain  of  the  mother  could  have 
maintained  such  an  ascendency  over  the  voluminous  brain  of 
the  son.  When  the  latter  was  forced  to  yield  up  to  her  ra«- 
pacity  the  last  sou8  which  he  had  earned,  provoked  as  he 
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must  have  been,  he  seems  never  to  have  bad  mind  enough 
even  to  tUnk  of  leaving  her  roo^  and  of  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  own  a£Eur8 ;  and,  in  short,  bis  whole  oonduet 
shews  an  imbecility  of  intellect  and  a  weakness  of  character 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  healthy  condition  of  his  largely- 
developed  brain.  But  irresiBtible  as  such  proof  is  to  the 
Phrenologist,  evidence  of  a  general  nature,  and  of  almost 
equal  cogency,  is  offered  to  our  conaderatj^. 

*^  The  alteration  of  the  mental  faculties  of  Lecouflfe^"  says  M. 
Georget^  '^  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  account  we  have 
'^  given  of  his  state^" — from  the  nature  of  the  crime — and  from  his 

conduct  long  prior  to  as  well  as  after  the  trial.   -  The  Advo- 
cate-general, however,  seems  to  have  thought  otherwise ;  for, 
working  on  the  feelings  of  the  judges,  he  describes  the  ap- 
paritions with  which  the  accused  was  visited  as  the  effect  of 
the  implacable  remorse  which  pursued  him,  and  declares, 
that  his  frightful  features  announce  the  disorder  and  the  tem- 
pest of  tumultuous  passions  which  devour  his  heart ;  but  in 
giving  way  to  such  a  piece  of  eloquence,  he  overlooks  altoge- 
ther the  fact,  that  ^ecouffe  had  complained  of  being  visited 
by  apparitions,  and  by  the  Deity  himself,  so  long  as  nine 
years  before  the  deed  was  committed,  to  the  remorse  Conse- 
quent upon  which  these  visions  are  attempted  to  be  traced. 
Bemorse  and  fearful  agitation  he  certainly  chd  feet ;  but  in- 
stead of  this  being  turned  against  him  to  his  destruction,  it 
ought  rather  to  have  saved  him,  insomuch  as  it  shewed  that 
he  did  not  act  from  a  ferocious  thirst  of  blood,  from  which 
society  could  be  protected  only  by  his  death,  but  solely  from 
the  overpowering  influence  of  a  wicked  adviser,  whom  his 
imbecility  had  taught  him  to  fear  and  to  obey.     The  deed 
itself  was  in  opposition  to  his  natural  character.     He  enter- 
tained a  kindly  feding  towards  his  victim,  and  habitually 
paid  her  attentions.    He,  therefore,  could  not  murder  her 
from  malice  or  revenge.    He  robbed  her  of  S80  francs,  wliieh 
he  might  have  taken  without  violence;  and  yet  how  much  dkl 
he  giun  ?   40  francs  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  wedding  I 
'^  Certes/'  says  M.  Qeorget^  "  the  metives  to  the  act  are  no 
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**  more  in  lelation  to  the  eoaankj  of  the  crime  than  to  the  een« 
*'  timents  of  Lecoufie  for  his  victim ;  and  it  is  therefore  else- 
**  where  that  we  must  seek  the  cause^  and^  in  our  opinion/'  he 
adMs^  '^  it  18  evidentiy  to  be  found  in  mentid  derangement." 

The  Advocate-geneiid  makes  another  ilUfounded  charge 
agtaast  Leooaffe,  viz.  that  ^<  the  officers  of  the  Conciergerie 
had  never  remarked  in  him  the  slightest  ngn  of  mental  de** 
rangement  ;^  whereas,  in  point  of  fiict)  one  of  the  two' examitied 
stated  distinctly,  that  the  prisoner  talked  incoherently,  and 
aeoued  to  him  idioticdl  and  wedk-mindedy  but  not  exactly  what 
might  be  caDed  insane.  If  we  consider  the  vulgar  notion  of  in* 
sanity  bong  characterized  by  violence  and  fury,  we  see  at  once 
the  source  of  the  reservation  as  to  his  not  being  ewacdy  insane. 

In  addition  to  the  above  evidence,  we  have,  moreover,  po- 
sitive testimony  of  LecoufTe^s  having  had  some  disease  of  the 
head  when  very  young,— of  his  having  been  insane  at  15  years 
of  age,*-of  bb  having  been  epileptic  from  infancy,— and  of  his 
having  been  seized  with  violent  and  repeated  conviilsions  in 
the  court,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  judges.  The  two 
hut  circumstances,  even  if  there  had  been  no  other  symptom, 
ought  to  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  his  insanity.  For  not 
only  is  epilepsy  more  generally  admitted  to  be  a  disease  of 
the  head  than  any  other  convulsive  affection,  but  we  have 
the  demonstrative  weight  of  facts  to  shew,  that  in  epileptics 
from  infancy  the  mind  is  almost  ahvagfs  impaired,  and  that 
the  intellect  generally  goes  on  diminishing  till  complete  idiocy 
ensues.  Dr  Georget^  in  noticing  this  important  fact,  copies  a 
table  from  M.  Esquirol,  from  which  it  appears,  that  out  of 
389  epileptics  residing  in  the  Salpetriere  of  Paris,  in  1823^ 
two  were  monomaniacs ;  64  were  maniacs,  of  whom  84  furious; 
145  were  imbecile,  of  whom  129  were  so  only  after  the  at- 
tack ;  8  were  idiots ;  50  were  habitually  reasonable,  but  with 
lass  of  memory^  eaxdkxl^  in  the  ideas,  sometimes  a  passing 
ddirium  and  a  tendency  to  idiotism ;  60  were  without  any 
derangement  of  intellect,  but  possessed  of  great  susceptibility^ 
irascible,  obstinaie,  d^uHes  a  vivre,  capricious,  and  eccentric.* 

*  Dietioiuuttre  de  Hcdedne,  Art.  EpQepsie. 
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And  enonnous  as  19  the  proportion  of  those  whose  minds  aie 
here  stated  to  be  affected,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  pa* 
tients  bebng  to  the  worst  dass^  tIz.  epileptics  from  infancy» 
in  which  Leeouffe  undoubtedly  ranks. 

When  we  now  come  to  inquire  what  powerful  testimony 
was  produced  to  induce  the  court  to  sentence  Leeouffe  to 
deatfi  in  the  face  of  this  mass  of  eridaice  in  his  fsvour^  we 
find  to  our  grief  atad  surprise  iiot  one  &et,  and  not  a  single 
argument  which  does  not  carry  with  it  its  own  refutatbn* 
Had  his  judges  known  the  yaluable  truths  of  PhreDology, 
his  fate  would  have  been  very  different ;  and  it  is  in  circum- 
stances like  these,  that  ignorance  incurs  a  dreadful  responsi* 
bility  for  the  miseries  wluch  it  occaaons.  And  if  such  igno- 
rance is  blameable,  now  that  we  have  the  means  of  removmg 
it,  I  fear  that  the  physioan,  whose  testimony  was  |^ven  at 
the  trial  of  Leeouffe,  cannot  be  held  as  altogether  guiltless. 
When  asked  by  the  president  of  the  court,  if  he  perceived 
any  signs  of  mental  alienation  in  the  prisoner^  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  he  saw  noMng  in  Ma  appearance  whith  tn- 
iicated  amftendeney  to  epUepa^y  and  thai  ike  skuB  shewed  no 
defbrmify^  and  did  not  indicate  any  species  of  menial  derange* 
meni.  It  is  posable  that  he  may  have  meant  to  convey  <»ily 
the  imipression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  outward  appearance 
of  Leeouffe ;  but  if  the  judges  regarded  his  words  as  express- 
ing  his  deliberate  ojimoa  of  the  mental  state  of  the  prisoner, 
then  he  has  much  to  reproadi  himself  with.  For  it  is  notori* 
oudy  impossible  to  tell  from  the  appearance  of  any  individual 
flmt  he  is  subject  to  epilq)By,«*a  disease  whidi,  like  otha 
oonvuMve  diseases,  leaves  no  external  trace  of  its  ever  having 
occurred ;  and  it  is  notoriously  absurd  to  say,  that  the  form 
of  the  skull  indicates  the  existence  ci  mental  derangement. 
And  yet,  apparently,  on  no  other  than  those  grounds  does 
tins  physidan  give  forth  an  opinion,  which,  if  foUowed^  sends 
a  fdlow-creature  to  the  scaffidd  t  But  Aere  must  be  somo 
mistake.  The  ofmuon  advanced  is  so  cardessly  and  so  loose- 
ly haaarded,  in  a  situation  r^iqpiiiing  so  much  truth,  dicuB»- 
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^pecddn,  and  delibenftion,  thai  I  eannol  YuA)^  thinking  chal 

the  fault  is  that  of  the  reporter  and  not  of  the  witness. 

The  next  case  to  which  we  shall  adrert  is  that  of  Feldt- 

nuum,  easts  of  whose  head  and  bfain  are  also  in  the  posses:- 

fflOQ  €i  the  Society ;  and  here  I  shall  translate  literally  from 

the  text  of  M(his.  Georget.    <<  Heinry  Feldtmann,  aged  £6, 

'''jonmeyman  tailor,  was  brought  before  the  court  of  assises  at 
**  Paris  on  the  S4th  Aprils  18^  accused  of  having  murdered 
his  own  daught^,  for  whom  he  had  entertained  an  incestuous 
passion  duzing  theprece^Bng  six  or  seven  years. 
''Fddtmannwas  naturally  a  man  of  a  very  passionate  temper; 
^'  his  xnteUect  was  so  moderately  developed,  that  a  witness,  the 
*^  pastor  Gceppe,  deponed,  that  Feldtmannhad  always  seemed  to 
^  nim  to  be  anected  with  a  sort  of  idiotism ;  that  he  was  a  man 
^'  whose  ideas  turned  in  an  extremely  narrow  circle,  and  who 
"  was  often  obstinate,  as  such  people  genA'ally  are ;  in  other 
**  respects  he  was  laborious  and  nonest 

''  The  passion  of  Feldtmann  for  his  daughter  first  showed  •  it- 
^*  self  in  1815,  and  continued  rather  to  increase  till  1823  by  the 
''  obstinate  resistance  which  she  made  to  seduction.     The  pas* 
^  tor  Goeppe  being  informed  from  the  beginning  of  the  nor« 
*^  rible  designs  of  Uie  unhappy  father,  had  several  conversations 
''  with  hini  on  the  subject.    Feldtmann,  instead  of  justifying 
**  himself,  got  enraged  at  his  daughter,  but  promised  not  to  dis* 
**  turb  her  again,  without,  however^  adhering  to  his  pronise. 
'*  In  1817  and  1818,  the  attempts  having  become  mm»  and 
^'  more  direct  and  alarming,  and  nis  outrages  against  his  wife 
''  and  daughter  having'become  more  frequent  and  more  violent, 
•*  the  latter  resdved  to  take  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  relation; 
^  however  they  soon  after  returned  to  Feldtmann,  who,  far  ftaat 
*'  being  cured  of  his  wicked  inclination,  still  hdd  the  same  con- 
^  duct  towards  his  daughter  Victoire.    Severs!  times  he  had 
^'  recourse  to  violence  to  satisfy  his  desire,  and  one  day  Vietoire 
^  was  obliged  to  strike  him  twice  to  make  him  desist  from  his 
*'  importunity ;  and  another  time  his  second  daughter  succeeded 
^'  in  relieving  Vietoire  only  by  bendiuff  back  his  thumb  upon 
**  his  wrist    The  mother  and  the  two  daughters  again  left  him^ 
^  without  disclosing  th^  place  of  their  retreat. 

**  The  police,  informed  of  this  aSbir,  threatened  to  send  Fddt- 
^'  mann,  who  was  a  foreigner,  out  of  die  country  if  he  did  not 
''  change  his  conduct  towards  his  daughter.  This  threat  pro- 
^'  ducea  little  effect  on  him,  and  he  answered,  that  he  would 
still  have  the  right  of  taking  fab  chOdien  with  him. 
**  Having  discovered  the  retreat  of  his  famSy,  Feldtmann  re- 
paired  to  the  spot,  and  knocked  at  the  door  for  two  hours  be- 
fore being  admitted,  and  then  made  useless  entreaties  to  Vie- 
toire.   On  theSOd  Mardi,  18B8,  he  b^ged  M.  Qmppe  to  in- 
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'*  ^ee  his  daughter  to  return  home^  U3ring>  that  if  she  did  not, 
**  he  would  have  recourse  to  acts  of  violeoce.  The  next  day  he 
bought  a  lonff  pointed  knife^  which  he  concealed  in  his  pooLet^ 
went  to  see  his  family^  breakfasted  with  them^  renewed  his 
solicitations  to  Victoire  tp  Tollow  him  home^  and  upon  her  r^ 
''  ftisal,  exclaimed^  '  Well^  you  are  the  cause  of  my  perishing  on 
'' '  the  scaffold.'  He  stabbed  her  to  the  hearty  and  wounded  his 
*'  wife  and  other  daughter.  The  neighbours  assembled  at 
'^  the  noise,  and  Feldtmann  allowed  himself  to  be  arrested  with- 
out resistance^  adding,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  escape.  To 
the  reproaches  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed,  he  answered, 
'  It  is  well  done.'  Interrogated  on  the  spot  by  the  commis- 
sary of  police  upon  the  motive  which  had  impelled  him  to 
"  buy  the  knife,  he  confessed  that  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
"  stabbing,  his  daughter  if  she  dad  not  yield  to  his  wishes. 
''  At  the  trial,  Feldtmann  heard  the.  indictment  read  without 
shewing  the  slightest  emotion ;  his  features  remained  calm 
and  motionless.  €Ie  answered  well  enough  any  Questions  put 
to  him ;  indulged  in  a  host  of  recriminations  against  his  wife 
and  daughters,  and  pretended  that  he  had  bought  the  knife 
on  his  way  to  his  daughter's  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  hia 
''  wifCi  who  wanted  one;  he  denied  the  answer  which  he  had 
'^  given  to  the  commissary  of  p<dice,  and  said,  that  he  did  not 
*'  know  what  he  was  doing  when  he  committed  the  murder,  and 
*'  was  not  master  of  himself.  He  answered  the  as^fertions.  of 
^  the  witnesses  by  flat  denial,  and  defended  himself  pretty  well, 
^  and  without  giving  any  sign  of  derangement  of  mmd. 

'^  His  wife  declared,  however,  that  he  had  often  la  tite  perm 
due,  talked  incoherently,  and  was  habituaUv  guilty  of  stupi- 
dities, especially  on  the  Fridays  and  days  offuU  moon.  Feldt- 
mann added,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  his  head  broken^  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  for  some  time  mad.  The  president 
''  observed,  that  the  wife  of  the  accused  had  stated  in  her  depo- 
**  sition,  that  he  had  no  wandering  of  mind  except  on  the  sub- 
**  ject  of  his  daughter,  Victoire,  and  that  in  other  respects  he 
was  tolerably  reasonable,  and  that  she  had  not  said  one  word 
about  the  influence  of  Friday,  but  solely  of  that  of  the  full 
moon.  We  have  already  related  the  testimony  of  the  pastor 
Ooeppe  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Feldtmann's  mind.  Anotber- 
witness  deponed,  that  on  Sunday,  23d  Mardi,  Feldtmann  ar- 
**  rived  at  the  Protestant  church  with  his  face  and  clothes  co- 
*'  vered  with  dirt  and  mud.  The  witness  offered  him  a  psalm- 
'^  book,  which  he  declined,  saying,  that  his  head  was  wrong. 
^  During  the  service  and  during  Uie  sermon,  which  turned  on 
**  the  duties  of  fathers  of  families,  Feldtmann  never  ceased  weep- 
kig  and  talking  incoherently.  No  other  witness,  even  among 
those  who  have  kBown  him  long,  ever  remarked  in  him  any 
sign  of  mental  derangement 
The  presid^t,  at  die  request  of  die  counsel  of  the  accused^ 
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addressed  some  questions  to  the  jphysicians,  wbich  had  &» 

their  object  to  determine  whether  we  can  assmiUUe  the  effeql* 

of  the  passions  to  those  of  menial  derangement  ?  thejuty  of  a 

man  provoked  hy  anger,  jealousy  or  despair y  to  that  i^a  lunatic; 

OTy  in  other  words,  whether,  during  the  existence  of  a  violent 

"  passion,  the  individual  cannot  be  considered  as  affected  with 

"madness?     The  solution  of  this  last  question^  to  which  the 

'^  others  may  be  reduced,  is  of  the  greatest  importance*  since  the 

**  object  is  to  distinguish  a  criminal  from  an  mvolttntary  aet>  to 

''  condemn  or  to  acquit 

*'  On  one  side  it  is  maintained,  that  a  man  under  the  influoice 
*'  of  violent  passion  is  in  fact  insane ;  on  the  other,  a  distinc- 
*'  tion  is  established  between  the  effect  of  the  passions  and  that 
*'  of  mental  alienation.  The  former  seems  to  us  erroneous  and 
"  dangerous,  as  it  tends  to  confound  two  distinct  states,  and  to 
"  place  on  the  same  level  immorality  and  innocence,  the  assas- 
"  sin  and  the  lunatic. 

**  To  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion,  mental  alienation  may  be 
*^  regarded  as  of  two  kinds,  or  composed  of  two  elements;  1st, 
"  perversion  of  the  propensities,  sentiments,  affections,  and  pas^ 
M  sions ;  2d,  'serious  disorder  of  the  inteUeetual  ideas,  gener** 
'^  ally  unperceived  by  the  patient.     To  the  first  kind  is  refer- 
'^rible  the  indifference  or  hatred  which  the  lunatic  feels  for 
**  those  who  were  most  dear  to  him,  and  who  have  done  nothing 
**  to  lose  bis  affection ;  the  desire  of  revenge  on  pretended  ene- 
mies ;  jealousy  founded  on  the  slightest  causes ;   love  for  ina« 
niinate  objects,  for  persons  of  an  elevated  rank,  for  celestial 
beings,  &c.    To  the  second  kind  of  madness  ma^  be  referred 
**  all  the  senseless    ideas  of  the  insane ;   of  believing  them- 
selves different  from  what  they  really  are;    of  taking  for 
friends  or  enemies,  persons  whom  they  have  never  seen,  &c. 
Add  to  this,  that  almost  all  insane  persons  are  ignorant  of  their 
,  '^  own  state,  and  believe  themselves  endowed  wiUi  the  soundest 
"  judgment     But  nothing  like  diis  is  observable  in  an  indivi- 
''  dual  under  the  influence  of  passion  alone.    The  mind  is  no 
doubt  disturbed  when  one  is  agitated  by  anger,  tormented  by 
unrequited  love,  devoured  by  jealousy,  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair, enfeebled  by  fear,  or  troubled  by  a  fierce  desire  of  ven- 
geance, &C. ;  but  all  this  is  natural,  and  no  symptom  of  mad- 
**  ness  shews  itself.    The  individual  sees  some  tilings  in  a  dif- 
<'  ferent  light  than  when  calm,  but  he  makes  no  gross  mistakes 
**  either  in  regard  to  their  nature  and  relations,  or  to  the  object 
''  and  character  of  his  actions.  When  he  is  impelled  to  crime  by 
'^  the  desire  of  vengeance,  he  acts  from  real  motives  which  seem 
''  to  him  paramount ;  he  combines  his  means,  takes  his  precau- 
^*  tions,  and  sees  clearly  the  consequences  which  his  action  will 
'^  entail  upon  his  victim  and  himself.     But  it  is  otherwise  with 
'^  the  lunatic ;  his  motives  are  unreal  and  unnatural ;  his  plans 
"  are  inconsistent,  his  intention  is  often  absurd,  and  the  conse-* 
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^  32?ences  of  the  act  altogether  different  firom  what  fie  snnpcMev^ 
**  Thus  a  proud  man  ia  not  insane,  because  he  believes  himself 
''  superior  to  other  mw  of  his  own  rank  or  class ;  an  ambitious 
*^  man  is  notmad,  because  he  is  devoured  with  a  thust  for  honours 
"  and  riches;no(r  is  an  amorous  man  insane,  because  he  is  smitten 
"  with  the  dharms  of  a  person  of  a  station  pnmortioned  to  his 
**  own ;  a  tender  mother  is  not  insane,  because  sue  feels  an  aver- 
**  movL  for  children  who  requite  her  kindness  and  care  hj  wicked" 
"  ness  and  ingratitude:  but  the  first  is  insane,  if  he  behoves  him- 
self a  prince,  a  king,  the  pope,  or  the  Deity ;  the  second  is  in  the 
same  state,  if  he  believes  himself  in  possession  di  miUicms,  of 
''  mines  of  diamonds ;  and  the  mother  is  insane,  if  she  repels  in- 
**  nocent  children  whom  she  adored,  or  kills  them  from  imwgina- 
ry  motives.  The  man  who  kills  himself  to  escape  an  ignomi- 
nious and  certain  death,  to  relieve  himself  from  suffering,  or 
to  avoid  the  contempt  of  his  fellow-citizens,  &c.,  can  never  be 
compared  with  the  man  who  wishes  to  lay  down  his  life  be- 
cause he  is  impelled  to  do  so  by  extravagant  ideas,  by  an  or- 
der from  God,  by  the  fear  of  the  devil,  &c. 
*^  fiut  if  violent  passions  are  not  themselves  a  state  of  inaani- 
''  ty,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  weaken  libertv  veiy  much,  and 
''  sometimes  produce  a  state  of  violence  which  leads  almost  irre- 
**  sistibly  to  criminal  actions.  TUs  is  so  evident,  that  the  laws 
'*  excuse  murder  committed  m  certain  circumstanoes,  as  in 
cases  of  adultery,  by  one  of  the  parties  upon  the  other,  and 
upon  the  accomplice. 
We  are  even  of  opinion,  continues  M.  Georget,  that  pas- 
'^  8i<»s,  whidi,  like  that  of  Feldtmann,  have  persisted  many 
''  years,  which,  far  from  leaving  any  intervals  of  calm,  have  uni- 
**  formly  gone  on  increasing  by  successive  degrees  of  irritation, 
"  become  at  last  real  diseases  demanding  a  medical  treatment, 
'*  differing  little  from  that  of  nuidness.  Thev  must,  therefore, 
'^  singttlany  modify  the  character  of  the  criminal  acts,  and  con- 
''  sequently  the  decision  of  the*  judge.  Feldtmann  was  not  a 
^  lunatic ;  but,  in  omT  opinion,  he  was  a  man  whose  weak  mind 
'^  was  governed  by  a  passion,  which  had  degenerated  into  actual 
*^  disease,  and  whom  it  was  necessary  at  the  same  moment  to 
'<  punish  and  to  cure  by  removing  for  a  long  time  from  society.* 
**  We  need  not  insist  on  the  ^mger  to  public  security  which 
'^  would  ensue  if  the  opinion  which  assimilates  violent  passions 
^*  with  mental  alienation  were  to  become  a  principle  in  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence.  '  To  confound  the  wanderiiLg^s  of  vicious 
passi<»is  with  the  innocent  ddiirium  of  mental  £rangement,' 
said  the  Advocate-general  in  the  case  of  Feldtmann,  '  would 
'be  to  proclaim  the  impunity  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  to 
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*  M.  Breaches  who  opened  the  head  of  Feldtmann,  told  me,  that  the  fanin 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 
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*  rest  their  juttiftefttioii  on  tlieir  very  immorality^  and  to  sub- 
'  ject  social  order  to  a  complete  overthrow.' 

But  if  the  legislator  ougnt  not  to  establish  ^uch  a  principle^ 
the  judge  can  and  ought  to  recognise  cases  of  exception^  and 
sometimes  to  extend  indulgence  to  men  who  have  lost  the  firuit 
of  an  irreproachable  life  by  a  singW  instant  of  impetuous  rash* 
ness.  But  then^  in  place  of  founding  their  system  of  defence 
on  the  alleged  existence  of  insanity^  a  system  which  will  al. 
ways  be  attacked  with  success  by  the  public  minister,  the 
counsel  of  the  accused  ought  to  main^in,  and  the  jury  ought 
^*  to  admit,  that  in  certain  sudden  and  violent  passions  liberty 
*^  and  will  are  overthrown,  so  far  as  to  allow  the  murderouf 
''  hand  to  act  almost  irresistibly.  In  such  cases  there  can  be  no 
**  murder,  because  there  was  no  freedom  of  action,  and  still  less 
**  premeditation.  Premeditation  is  in  general  too  readily  ad- 
''  mitted.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  accused  have  had  some  mi- 
''  nutes  to  form  their  criminal  design,  and  to  prepare  for  its  exe- 
**  cution,  to  ensure  the  admission  of  this  aggravating  circum- 
**  stance." 

The  obeervatioDS  by  Mods.  Georget  on  the  case  of  Feldt- 
mann,  which  I  have  jnstread/are  in  diemselves  so  judicious, 
and  comprise  so  nearly  all  that  can  be  sud  in  illustration, 
that  I  need  not  detain  the  Sodety  with  any  remarks  of  mina 
The  question  of  the  existence  of  insanity  may  be  regarded 
as  much  more  difficult  of  solution  than  in  the  case  of  Le- 
couffe,  and  yet  many  cireumstanoes  concur  to  prove  that  dis- 
ease actually  existed.  Mons  .Georget,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
and  whose  opportunities  of  research  must  have  far  surpassed 
ours,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Feldtmann  was  not  insane 
in  all  his  faculties ;  but  he  thinks  that  the  passion  which  led  to 
the  crime  had  d^enerated  into  a  disease,  requiring  for  its 
cure  seclusion  from  society ;  and  his  opinion  is  greatly  ooun- 
tenaaoed  by  the  declaration  of  the  excellent  and  experienced 
anatomist,  M.  Breschet^  who  examined  the  bnun,  and  who  did 
not  think  it  presented  the  appearances  of  health.  The  time  will 
yet  come,  and  its  arrival  will  be  accelerated  by  the  diffusion  of 
Phrenology,  when  the  existence  of  such  a  passion  as  that  of 
Feldtmann  will  be  held  as  a  proof  of  actual  disease,  and  when 
preventive,  instead  of  vindictive  measures  will  be  adopted  to 
secure  the  rights  of  society  from  attack.  It  is  in  such  cases, 
where  one  or  several  faculties  only  are  diseased,  while  the 
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others  remain  sound,  that  nnstakes  are  most  likely  to  occur ; 
and  it  is  especially  in  explaining  their  true  nature  that  the 
principles  of  Phrenology  will  be  particularly  useful. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  for  instance,  a  man  is  held  not  to  be 
mad  or  insane,  unless  he  raves,  talks  incoherently^  and  ap» 
pears  wild  in  his  looks  and  furious  in  his  conduct ;  so  that,  if  a 
real  madman  answers  a  few  common  questions  with  apparent 
rationality  and  composure,  he  is  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as 
perfectly  compos  menttSf  and  is  by  them  doomed  to  stand  to 
all  the  consequences  of  his  conduct,  as  if  he  were  ia  sound 
health  of  mind  and  body.  But  experience  destroys  this  hurt- 
ful delusion,  and  Phrenology  adds  weight  to  experience  by 
shewing  ?un0  the  seeming  contradiction  can  be  reconciled* 
Phrenology,  by  proving  the  independent  existence  of  cUfferent 
cerebral  organs,  each  performing  distinct  functioos,  shews 
that  one  or  more  of  these  organs  may  *beoome  diseased,  and 
thor  functions  deranged,  without  any  similar  disturbance  of  the 
remaining  organs  and  functions ;  and,  therefore,  when  obser- 
vation brings  before  us  an  individual  who  conceives  himself 
to  be  a  powerful  monarch,  or  a  being  of  even  a  higher  order, 
and  who  on  all  other  subjects  converses  calmly,  rationally, 
and  acutely,  and  who,  in  relation  to  all  other  objects,  shews 
the  same  feelings  which  he  formerly  manifested.  Phrenology 
easily  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  by  proving  that  the 
erroneous  idea  arises  from  a  diseased  organ  of  Self-esteem, 
and  that  the  rationaUty  and  usual  feeUng  on  other  matters 
arise  from  the  other  organs  not  being  also  diseased.  Its  di- 
rect tendency  therefore  is  both  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
existence  of  insanity  where  it  is  attempted  to  be  concealed, 
and  to  expose  the  cheat  where  it  is  attempted  to  be  emulat- 
ed. It  puts  us  on  our  guard  against  the  very  hurtful  but 
popular  error  of  supponng  that  derangement  cannot  be  pre- 
sent with  a  calm  and  rational  external  demeanour,— *an  error 
which  cannot  be  too  soon  or  too  widely  exploded,  and  which 
is  at  once  refuted  by  experience.  Pinel,  for  instance,  gives 
some  very  instructive  examples  of  a  kind  of  insanity,  which. 
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from  the  very  circuihstance  of  calmness  and  reflection  being 
retained,  is  called,  <<  reasoning  madness  ;^  and  in  which,  ne- 
vertheless, the  patient  is  the  very  reverse  of  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible agent :  nay,  he  ^ves  more  than  one  example  of  <<  fe- 
<<  rodous  madness,  in  which,  even  dtmng  the paroaysma^  there 
*'  seemed  to  be  no  derangement  of  reason,  no  incoherence  of 
*^  ideas,  and  no  sign  of  delirium ;  and  in  which,  on  the  cod- 
"  trary,  all  the  horror  and  remorse  of  real  guilt  were  felt  ;^  and 
in  which,  of  course,  the  Advocate-general  and  the  uninform- 
ed public  would  have  pronounced  the  patient  to  be  perfectly 
sane,  and  amoiable  to  the  outraged  laws  of  their  country. 
One  example  is  too  remarkable  and  too  instructive  to  be  pass- 
ed over  in  nlence. 

''  The  kind  of  maAiess  without  delirium,"  says  Finely  "  save 
'^  rise  to  a  singular  scene  at  a  period  of  the  Revolution,  which 
''  one  would  wish  to  be  able  to  efface  from  our  history.  The 
*^  brigands,  after  the  massacres  of  the  prisons,  introduced- them- 
''  selves  like  demons  into  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bicto'e,  under 
**  pretext  of  delivering  some  victims  of  the  ancient  tyranny, 
**  which  the  latter  wished  to  confound  with  the  insane.  They 
''  went  from  cell  to  cell  with  arms  in  their  hands,  interrogated 
*f  the  patient,  and  passed  on  if  the  lunacy  was  manifest.  But 
"  one  patLnt,  confined  in  chains,  fixed  their  attention  by  remarks 
''  full  of  sense  and  reason,  and  by  the  bitterest  complaints.  Was 
*'  it  not  odious,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  thus  confined  and 
**  confounded  with  madmen  ?  He  defied  them  to  reproach  him 
**  with  the  least  act  of  extravagance.  It  was,  he  added,  the 
**  most  revoltine  injustice ;  he  conjured  these  strangers  to  put 
''  an  end  to  suc£  oppression,  and  to  become  his  liberators.    un« 

mediately  violent  murmuring  and  imprecations  against  the 

superintendent  of  the  establishment  arose  among  tnat  troop. 

They  forced  him  to  come  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
*'  and  a  hundred  sabres  were  pointed  at  his  breast.  They  ac- 
*'  cused  him  of  lending  himself  to  the  most  iniquitous  vexations, 
*'  and  imposed  silence  when  he  wished  to  justifv  himself.  He 
*'  referred  to  his  own  experience,  and  stated  similar  examples  of 
''  madmen  not  at  all  delirious,  but  very  formidable  for  a  blind 
**  fury ;  he  was  answered  by  invectives,  and  but  for  the  courage 
**  of  nis  wife,  who,  as  it  were,  covered  him  with  her  body,  he 
"  would  have  fallen  pierced  with  wounds.  An  order  was  given 
"  to  liberate  the  madman,  and  he  was  led  out  in  triumph  to  the 
'*  redoubled  cries  of  Vive  la  Republique.  The  spectacle  of  so 
'^  many  armed  men,  their  rude  and  boisterous  conversation, 
*'  their  faces  shining  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  reanimated  the 
"  fury  of  the  patient ;  he  seized  with  a  powerful  grasp  the  sabre 
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''of  his  aeiffhbwiryddniifliied  right  Mill  kfty  owned  MnodAed^ 

*'  and  if  he  had  not  been  vrompti^  secured,  he  would  for  once 
**  have  avenged  outraged  numanity.  This  horde  of  barbarians 
^  led  him  back  to  his  cdl^  and  seraied  to  submit  in  UnsUng  to 
*'  the  voice  injustice  and  experience." 

The  qiplieation  of  the  idiove  to  the  case  of  Fddtmann  is 
suflleieBtlj  obvioas.  It  shews  in  a  striking  manner  that  a 
maa  may  seem  to  inexperienced  eyes  to  be  in  full  possesskn 
of  all  his  powers,  and,  consequently,  to  be  to  the  fullest  extmt 
amwiahle  to  the  laws  of  hb  eountiy,  when,  in  fact,  his  nsad- 
ness  is  as  real  as  its  consequences  are  lamentable.  Butifevoi 
a  doubt  had  eaddted  of  the  reality  of  Feldtmantfa  insanifj, 
and  of  the  real  extent  of  his  responsibility,  then,  at  the 
very  worst,  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt, 
and  ought,  as  Mooaieur  Geofget  proposes,  to  have  been  se- 
cluded from  society,  and  not  to  have  been  punished  as  a  cri- 


He  seems,  from  the  cast  before  us,  to  have  been,  even  at 
the  best,  a  man  of  very  limited  judgment,  and  of  considerable 
violence  of  temper  and  obstinacy  of  diaracter;  and,  theiefon^ 
supposing  him  to  have  been  diseased  only  on  the  single  faculty 
of  Amativeness,  and  to  have  been  sound  on  all  the  other  fa*- 
culties,  still  it  is  imposrible  to  believe  that  he  was  a  responsi- 
ble agent  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  No  man  whose 
mind  was  healthy  and  unimpaired  would  have  deliberately 
bought  a  knife  to  commit  a  murder  which  he  knew  would 
shortly  lead  him  to  the  scaffold ;  and  that,  too,  upon  his  own 
daughter,  whose  only  offence  was  the  horror  and  disgust  she 
felt  at  his  unnatural  and  iniquitous  passion.  He  may,  in  this 
state,  have  been  a  fit  object  for  seclusion,  which,  in  itself, 
implies  punishment,  but  he  was  certainly  a  very  unfit  one  for 
the  galhws.  A  strong  proof  of  his  insanity  is  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  were  another  Feldtmann  to  arise  to-morrow,  the 
fate  <if  the  first  one  would  not  have  the  slightest  influence  in 
deterring  him  from  the  commisnon  of  the  same  crime.  The 
actual  Feldtmann  had  the  scaffdd  before  his  eyes  at  the  very 
moment  of  plunging  the  imife  into  his  daught^r^s  hearty  but  if 
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a  daugUer  and  a  daugkier^s  honour  were  iiimfficaent  to  pro- 
tect her  against  the  barbaiity  of  a  fiither,  was  it  to  be  expect- 
ed  that  tihe  thought  of  the  scaffold  would  be  more  powerful  in 
defendkig  her  against  a  man  who  had  not  only  lost  all  his  na- 
tural feelings  of  affection,  but  who  was  willing  to  lose  his  life  ra* 
ther  than  sttstoa  the  fury  of  an  ungratified  pasaon?  The  thing 
Was  imposnble;  and  shuddering  humanity  can  find  relief  only 
in  regudiog  the  scene  as  the  ofl&pring  of  a  dreadful  disease. 
By  acting  on  the  preventive  qrstem,  Feldtmann  Would  havebeen 
^arly  secluded,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  would  have  been 
saved  many  horrors  prior  to  the  deed,  and  the  misery  and  dis- 
grace of  the  last  scene,  would  have  been  altogedier  prevented. 
There  is  still  one  case  to  which,  if  not  encroaching  too 
nnidi,  I  should  wish  to  call  your  attention,  as  affi>rdi8g  aeon, 
trast  to  those  just  noticed.  It  is  that  of  Jean-Pierre^  in 
which  the  defence  was  also  founded  on  the  existence  of  in. 
sanity,  but  in  which  the  disease  was  clearly  and  palpably 
fingned.  The  difference  between  the  two  states  will  amply 
appear  in  the  details,  and  iriU  serve  as  an  illu^tratioa  of  some 
preceding  remarks. 

Jban-Pixbrb. 

^'  Jean-Pierrcj  aged  43  years,  formerly  a  notary^  was  brought 
''  before  the  court  of  assizes  of  Paris  on  the  2l8t  February 
^  1824^  accused  of  crimes  and  misconduct  in  which  cunniiu^  and 
**  bad  faith  have  always  been  prominency  conspicuous.  He  had 
"  already  been  condemned  for  forgery ;  and  was  now  accu« 
"  sed  of  forgery,  swindling,  and  fire-raising.  Interrogated 
**  qfier  his  arrest,  he  answered  mth  precision  all  the  questions 
*'  which  were  put  to  him.  But  about  a  month  after  he  would 
no  longer  explain  himself,  talked  incoherently,  and  ended 
more  lately  by  ^ving  way  to  acts  of  fury,  breaking  and  des* 
troying  every  thmg  that  came  in  his  way,  and  throwing  the  fur** 
niture  out  at  the  window.  By  the  advice  of  the  medical  men 
*^  who  were  called  to  examine  bun,  Jean-Pierre  was  sent  to  Bi. 
ctoe,  to  be  more  minutely  observed.  There  he  became  ao. 
qiuiinted  with  another  pretended  lunatic,  accused  also  of  for« 
gery  and  swindling,  and  retained  in  that  house  for  the  same 
puipose,  of  being  observed  by  the  physicians.  A  violent  fire 
"  broke  out  one  niffht  at  Bictoe,  attnree  different  places  at  one 
**  time,  in  one  of  &e  buildings  inhabited  by  die  insane,  which 
circumstance  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  fire  was  the  effect  of 
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malice.  The  next  day  it  iras  discovered  that  the  two  suppo^d 
madmen  had  disappeared.  Jean-Pierre  hid  himself  in  Paris, 
''  in  a  house  where  his  wife  was  employed,  and  where  he  *  was 
again  arrested.  Immediately  after  his  escape  from  JKc^tre  he 
wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  one  of  htsfriend^j  but  scarcely  had 
he  been  laid  hold  off  when  he  again  assumed  the  character  of  a 
lunatic'  From  the  indictment  it  appears,  that  the  individual 
who  ran  away  at  the  same  time  as  Jean-Pierre  confessed,  that 
\  th^y  had  formed  the  project  of  escaping  in  company,  and  that 
'  ttey  had  profited  by  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  to  put  it  into 
^execution.  The  same  person  added,  that  Jean-Pierre  had 
I'  made  him  swear  to  reveal  nothing ;  and  he  seems  to  have,  tcdd 
\'  as  a  secret  to  one  of  the  officers  of  La  Force,  that  the  fire  was 
'^  the  work  of  Jean-Pierre. '  According  to  the  same  document, 
the  conduct,  writings,  and  answers  of  Jean-Pierre  shew  him* 
to  bea  violent  and  passionate  man,  but  one  whose  ideas  are 
well  connected  and  combined,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
**'  disorder  which  he  wishes  to  give  them. 

*'  All  the  witnesses  who  had  had  any  transactions  with,  or 
'^  known  any  thing  of  the  accused  before  Ids  arrest,  depone,  that 
"  he  always  seemed  to  them  very  rational,  and  even  very  intelli- 
gent  in  business.  One  of  the  prisoners  in  La  Force,  who  oc- 
casionally met  and  talked  with  Jean-Pierre,  declared  that  his 
conversation  was  often  very  incoherent,  and  that,  according  to 
^'  the  rising  or  declension  of  the  moon,  he  had  a  very  excited 
**  imagination.  But  these  observations  were  made  o/^er  the  ar- 
''  rest  of  the  accused.  It  was,  however,  his  conduct  at  the  trial 
*'  which  proved  more  than  any  other  thing,  that  the  madness  of 
*^  Jean-Pierre  was  only  assumed ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
^'  of  his  answers  which  would  have  been  given  by  a  madman. 
"  We  shall  quote  a  few. — 
*'  Q.  How  old  are  you? — A.  26  years,  (he  was  43.) 
"  Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  business  with  Messrs  Pellene 
"  and  Desgranges?  (two  of  his  dupes.) — A,  I  don't  know 
''  them. 

Q.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  pretended  notorial  deed  which 
you  gave  this  witness  ? — A.  I  do  not  understand  this. 
"  Q.  You  have  acknowledged  this  deed  before  the  commis- 
sary of  police  ? — A.  It  is  possible. 

"  Q.  Why,  the  day  of  your  arrest,  did  you  tear  the  bill  for. 
"  3800  francs  }—A.  I  don't  recollect. 

'^  Q.  You  stated  in  your  preceding  examination,  that  it  was 
''  because  the  bill  had  been  paid  ? — A,  It  is  possible. 

''  To  many  other  of  his  own  depositions  ttie  accused  answer- 
*'  ed,  in  like  manner,  that  he  did  not  recollect  any  thing  about 
"  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  witness  ?  (the  porter  of  the  house 
which  he  inhabited.) — A,  I  don't  know  that  woman. 
'^  Q.  Could  you  point  out  any  person  who  was  confined  in  La 
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Force  along  with  yoa,  and  who  could  give  any  account  of 

your  then  state  of  mind? — A,  I  don't  understand  this. 

"  Q.  You  made  your  escape  from  Bicetre? — A.  Was  you  there? 

"  Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  escape  ? — ^At  midnight,  one  o  - 
"  dock,  three  o'clock. 

a  What  road  did  you  take  ? — A.  That  of  Meaux  en  Brie. 

(He  took  that  of  Normandy.) 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  who  was  the  incendiary  of  BicStre  ? — A. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Trogoff  the  day  afler  your 
"  escape  from  Bicetre  ? — A,  I  did  not  write  that  letter.  (It  was 
"  in  his  hand- writing.) 

"  When  accused  of  setting  fire  to  BicStre,  Jean-Pierre  utter- 
"  ed  the  most  horrid  imprecations^  and  incessantly  interrupted 
''  his  counsel  and  the  Advocate-general  in  their  pleadings^  by 
**  denials,  ridiculous  observations,  curses,  and  anger. 

'^  Among  those  madmen  who  have  not  entirely  lost  their  rea.- 
"  son,  and  Jean-Pierre  is  not  in  this  case,  probably  not  one  will 
"  be  found  who  would  mistake  the  persons  with  whom  he  has 
'^  been  connected,^-who  would  not  understand  what  a  notorial 
"  act  is, — who  would  have  lost  the  recollection  of  his  actions,— 
"  who  would  not  understand  what  was  meant  when  a  memora- 
"  ble  event  was  recalled  to  him,  and  who  would  make  such  sin.* 
''  gular  answers  as  those  we  have  quoted.  The  latter  appear  as 
''  many  contradictions  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  observe 
"  the  msane." 

'<  M.  Esquired,  ezamiiied  as  to  the  moral  state  of  Jean* 
<<  Pierre,  answered,  that  he  regarded  him  as  emulating  mad* 
<<  ness  i"  and  every  thing  appears  to  confirm  this  opimon* 
Widely  different  fromLebouffe,  whose  weidcness  of  mind  had 
been  remarked  from  bis  earliest  years,  and  from  Feldtmanli, 
whose  unnatural  passbn  had  lasted  for  eight  years,  and  whose 
intellectual  capadty  was  always  weak,  though  not  diseased, 
the  mental  derangement  of  Jean-Pierre  is.  never  heard  of  till 
a  month  after  his  imprisonment ;  and  then  how  does  it  show 
itself  ?  Impressed  with  the  common  notion,  that  a  man  can- 
not be  mad  without  being  incessantly  violent  and  furious, 
Jean-Pierre,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  b^nsto  put  himself 
into  a  passion,  breaks  and  destroys  every  thing,  and  throws 
his  furniture  out  of  the  window.  This  circumstance  alone, 
arising  from  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  madness,  wqiild 
have  excited  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  a  Phrenolo^ ;  for  ex- 
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perienoe  diews  not  oitly  that  siieb  is  not  AA  drdtaary  develops, 
ment  of  the  disease  even  in  furious  persons,  but  that,  whene  Se- 
cretiveness  is  hu*ge,  as  it  almost  always  is  in  forgers,  and  as  it 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  Jean^Fiarte,  there  is,  in 
most  instances,  a  quiet  and  cunning  suppression  of  outward 
foryy  and  an  indulgenee  of  deep  but  obscure  villany,  the  very 
reverse  of  the  boisterous  effuaons  of  Jean-Pierre ;  and  in  such 
cases,  there  is  also  a  oonsecutiveness  of  design  and  of  reason, 
ing,  and  a  quickness  of  perception,  to  which  the  absur^ty  of 
his  answers  and  the  aU^ed  bluntness  of  his  memory  are 
directly  opposed.    No  sponer,  accordingly,  do  we  find  him 
without  the  walls  of  BicStre,  than  his  senses  are  restored,  and 
he  proceeds  to  the  despatch  oi  business ;  and  no  sooner  is  he 
rdnstated  in  his  cell,  than  the  scene  of  violence  is  renewed.  • 
Unlike  Leoouffe  and  Feldtmann,  who  were  regarded  by  many 
witnesses  as  ally,  if  not  imbedle,  Jean-Pierre  was  considered, 
as  more  than  usually  intelligent  and  acute,  and,  unKke  ihem, 
his  crime  was  committed  from  an  intelligible  and  ordinary 
motive.    It  was  the  desire  of  gun  attempting  its  gratification, 
by  unfair  but  probable  means.     There  is  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them  ;  and  the  only  source  of  regret  is,  not  that 
Jean-Pierre  was  unmasked,  but  that  the  really  insane  should 
hmre  been  made  to  suffer  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law. 

The  very  natore  of  Jean*Pierre's  crime  Would  idso  have 
led  the  Fhrendogist  to  suspect  his  plea  of  insanity.  Secre- 
tiveness  is  the  grand  agent  and  servant  of  Acquisitiveness,  in 
devising  and  in  execitfiog  all  manner  of  frauds  and  lies ;  and 
where  it  had  shewn  itself  so  palpably  in  the  crime,  it  was 
highly  probable  that  it  should  appear  also  in  trying  to  emape 
the  consequences  of  detection.  Hence,  if,  upon  examination, 
n  Pluenologbt  had  found  that  organ  and  Imitation  largely 
developed  and  Consdentiousness  small  in  the  head  of  the  ac- 
cused, he  would  have  had  a  cue  in  his  hand  by  wUch  to 
unravel  the  inmost  recesses  of  Jean-Pierre's  mysterioos  ntind^ 
in  8{Mte  of  all  his  attempts  at  concealment  But  with  the 
other  two  it  was  very  different ;  no  sufl^ent  motive  appears  in 


tbeiDy  no  gain  to  be  attuned,  and  no  oonoeabnent  was  afiecu 
ed  in  the  deed  kseif  •  It  is  in  allunon  to  such  cases  that  Dr  Gall 
states,  that,  m  many  instances  of  great  and  dreadful  crimes, 
committed  appasently  without  motive,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
obvious  interests  of  the  indiTidual  Umself,  he  has  found  the 
skuUs  <if  the  perpetrators  to  exhibit  precisely  the  same  dense 
and  ivory*Iike  structure  as  that  often  consequent  upon  chronic 
insanity ;  thus  affixding  a  strong  presumption  that  the  un- 
natural and  horrid  acts,  from  the  very  idea  of  which  humanity 
shrinks  bade,  are  m  reality  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  an 
awful  diasase^  and  the  strongest  proofs  of  a  morbid  aliena- 
tion of  nnnd.  The  skull  of  Gordon,  who  murdered  the  ped^ 
lar  boy,  exhibits  something  of  the  diaiacter  alluded  to;  and 
be  eertmnly  acted  from  no  intelligible  motives.  The  skull  of 
Camabh,  who  murdered  a  youog  woman  in  the  Isle  of  Man^ 
psesents  another  example  of  the  same  thing;  and  if  we  had 
moie  in  our  possession,  the  observation,  I  suspect,  would  bo 
found  to  hold  good  in  most  of  them.  The  skull  of  BeUiog* 
ham  is  on^  in  which,  from  the  length  of  time  he  laboured 
under  excesrive  mental  irritation,  I  should  expect  to  find 
the  appearances  described ;  and  if  such  is  the  case,  it  cannoty 
as  M.  Geoi^t  well  remarks,  be  too  constantly  or  too  strong.^ 
ly  jdaoed  before  the  view  of  the  judges  and  juries  who  sit  in 
dehberataon  on  the  lives  and  reputations  of  theur  fellow  meiL 

In  regard  to  the  cerebral  devdopmcnts  indicated  by  the 
casts  of  Leoouie  and  Feldtmann,  httle  need  be  said.  Inswsity 
itsdlf  is  modified  in  its  gympUxns  and  external  appearance 
by  the  character  of  the  individual  who  is  affiscted  by  it ;  and 
even  in  its  widest  and  most  varied  forms,  a  resemblance  to  the 
healthy  state  can  almost  always  be  traced.  Tl»  is  particu* 
lariy  the  case  in  imbecihty  of  mind  ariring  from  an  affection 
of  the  whole  brun,  as  then  all  the  foculties  seem  to  suffer  in 
an  equal  degree.  In  Lecoufie,  for  example,  the  large  Ama* 
tiveness  and  Adhesiveness  shew  themselves  in  his  anxiety  to 
get  married,  and  in  his  attachment  first  to  one  woman,  and 
then,  when  denied  his  modier^s  consent,  paying  Us  addresMs 
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to  another.  Indeed,  he  was  led  to  ocnnmit  the  crime  for  wla^h 
he  suffered,  under  the  influence  of  moUves.  addressed  to  these 
facukies  cmly ;  and  with  that*  partial  and  irregular  activity 
which  so  often  characterizes  imbedlity,  he  seems  to  haTe  acted, 
now  under  one  impulse,  and  then  under  anothar  totally  ofipa.; 
site  in  its  nature,  just  as  any  faculty  happened  to  be  dsost  ex-. 
cited  by  the  dlircumstanoes  in  which  he  was  placed  for  tbetmc 
ment.  At  one  tune,  under  the  influence  of  large  and  active. 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  Adheaveness,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, he  shewed  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention,  and  treal* 
ed  as  a  respected  friend  the  old  woman,  whom,  under  the 
impulse  of  large  Destructiveness,  roused  into  action  by  Ama- 
tiveness  craving  for  gratification,  and  by  fefu*  of  and  sufaoiis- 
sion  to  his  wretched  mother,  he  afterwards  mufdered.  But 
then,  again,  wh^i  Benevolence,  Veneratbn,  and  Adhesive- 
ness were  roused  by  the  sight  of  his  bleeding  victim,  these  &- 
culties  started  into  activity,  and  inflicted  upon  him  aniagooy: 
of  honor,  to  which  his  large  Wonder  greatly  added,  by  plac- 
ing before  his  mental  eye  the  awfiil  vision  of  his  father  and 
his  victim  starting  from  the  tomb  to  reproach  him  with  his 
crime.  Had  his  Veneratbn  and  Wonder,  which  gave  that  i«a- 
dency  to  filial  respect  and  implicit  obedience,  which  even  the 
monstrous  qualities  of  the  mother  could  not  subdue,  been  small 
instead  of  large,  then,  with  all  his  imbecility,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  snare  into  which  he  was  led.  .  His. alarmed  Cau« 
tiousness  would  then  have  led  himnot  to  subnut  to,but  to.eseape 
from,  his  mother^s  trammels;  but  with  his.oombinatton  of  Ad* 
hesiveness.  Cautiousness,  Veneration,  and  Wonder,  t</ think  of 
leavingher  would  have  seemed  too  desperate  a  remedy  ever  tabe 
seriously  entertained.  His  Acquisitiveness,  the  only  other  Cen 
culty  which  could  have  operated  as  a  motive  to  the  deed,  ap* 
pears  from  the  cast  of  the  head  to  be  enormously  developed  ; 
but  it  is  in  reality  only  .moderate,  as  is  shewn  by  a  cast  taken 
from  the  skuB  itself.  Either  from  the  mode  of  executioii,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  temporal  muscle  had  been  in  a 
state  of  violent  contraction  when  the  cast  of  the  head  was 
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taken  after  death,  and  hence  the  immeofie .  swelling  which  it 
pvefleiita  in  the  segion  of  Aoquisitiveneas.  But  in  the  cast 
taken  after  the  muscle  was  removed,  the  true  development  is 
distiiictly  seen  to  be  not  more  than  moderate ;  and  whm  we 
remember  how  ijeadily  he  parted  with  all  his  earmngs,  evea 
to  the  last  penny,  and  also  with  the  money  taken  from  his 
victim,  little  doubt  caa  remain  that  this  was  not  his  motive, 
and  that  that  assigned  by  himself  was  in  fact  the  true  one. 

The  head  of  Feldtmann  ocMrresponds  quite  as  completely 
with  his  manifestations  as  might  be  expected,  Be&iig  that  his 
insanity  chiefly  involved  one  or  two  faculties  only,  or,  at 
least,  these  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  others. 
When  .we  look  at  the  narrow  and  retreating  forehead  and  de- 
ficient organs  (^  reflection,  we  can  easily  agree  with  the  cler- 
gyBian  Gceppe  in  believing  him  to  have  been  a  man  whose 
ideas  turned  in  an  extronely  narrow  ciide ;  and  when  we 
advert  to  the  great  development  of  Self-esteem,  Firmness, 
and  Constructiveness,  we  perceive  at  once  the  sources  of  his 
laborious  industry  and  obstinate  perseverance  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  His  violence  of  temper  and  recklessness  are 
amply  attested  by  his  great  Destructiveness,  and  by  a  very 
marked  and  prominent  Combativeness ;  of  which  latter,  in- 
deed, his  cast  afibrdsone  of  the  best  specimens  which  the  So- 
ciety possesses.  It  was  this  quality  of  mind,  joined  to  Self- 
esteem  and  Firmness,  which  gave  the  instinctive  tendency  to 
repd  all  external  interference,  whether  friendly  or  hostile.  It 
was  this  which  prompted  him  to  answer  the  sol^nn  expostu- 
lations of  his  pastor  by  outrageous  invective  against  his 
daughter,  and  it  was  this  that  set  at  defiance  the  warning 
voice  of  the  French  police,  and  made  him  retort,  that  he  could 
still  take  his  child  with  him  out  of  the  country ;  and  it  was 
this  that  led  him  to  rush  on  self-destruction,  and  to  risk  every 
thing  to  attain  his  end.  His  large  Veneration  led  him  to 
vespeet  religion,  both  in  its  ordinances  and  in  its  mimsters  ; 
but  the  force  of  pasnion,  when  set  against  this  single  feeling, 
attained  an  easy  mastery.  On  the  very  day  before  the  mur- 
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der,  he  attended  in  the  Protestant  chapd,  and  ttlindst  snftk 
under  an  appeal  made  to  his  better  faculties^  in  a  disooiuw 
on  the  duties  of  parents  to  children ;  and  yet  «o  soon  wm 
this  impression  effaoed,  that  on  the  very  morrow  of  that  day 
he  repaired  to  his  daughter's  presence  ansie4  to  destroy  het. 
Nothing  can  shew  more  strongly  than  this  that  the  paflirion 
which  consumed  him  had  changed  into  actual  disease,  aaA 
that  he  was  really  saying  the  truth  when,  in  answer  fo  the 
offer  of  a  psalm-bopk  in  the  chapel  on  the  preceding  day,  he 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  his  head  woi  wrongs  and  that  he 
could  make  no  use  of  it.     Unlike  Lecouflb,  his  Adhesive- 
ness, Cautiousness,  and  Benevolence  were  sindl  %  and,  uidike 
him,  he  shewed  no  mark  of  attachment  to  his- family,  no  Aer, 
and  no  remorse*     At  his  trial,  Leeouffe  fell  into  eonvubions 
on  hearing  the  indictment  and  on  seeing  the  witnesses ;  but 
Feldtmann  betrayed  no  such  feelkig,  and  his  features  remain, 
ed  calm  and  motionless.     Leeouffe  was  haunted  by  remorse 
and  by  nocturnal  appuitions.    Feldtmann  said,  after  4fae 
deed,  <<  It  is  well  done,^^  and  at  the  trial  gave  way  to  teiv 
rents  of  abuse  against  his  family.     But  it  is  needless  to  pur- 
sue this  farther.     The  question  before  us  is  not  that  t£  the 
truth  of  Phrenology,  but  that  of  the  insanity  of  Leeouflband 
Feldtmann ;  and  having  laid  the  evidence  before  you  as  fully 
as  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  imperfect  materials  wotdd 
permit,  I  must  draw  to  a  close,  and  leave  to  another  oppoHu- 
nity  the  consideration  of  some  other  cases  of  a  -amilar  nature, 
and  of  the  general  and  practical  condunons  to  which  tfiey 
directly  lead. 

While  preparing  these  observations  for  the  press,  three 
cases  highly  illustrative  of  the  evils  of  popular  ignorance  re- 
garding the  constitution  of  the  mind  have  appeared  in  the 
public  newspapero.     The  first  is  that  of  Pollard,  a  butcher, 

who,  it  is  said^  was  '  a  man  of  veiy  depraved  habits.'    Mrs 

Bicknell  sought  protection  in  Mr  Cooper's  house  from  |*ol- 

lard's  violence.    P.  supposing  that  Cooper  exercised  a  control 

over  her,  and  by  coercion  prevented  her  from  visiting  him, 

**  dtclared  to  several  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  Hat  he  woM 
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"'  ^(aeh.saiiActimfoir  hi^  SH^pqsed  ii^uneM,  an4  that  nothing  but 
^  -tla>d  aM  the  death  of  one  tndividuai  shmddsatisfy  him.  About 
*^  hMpnst9^&[k  o'clock  Pollard  went  to  Mr  Copper'9  bouse, 
'f  H^i^as  about  enteriiif  .  the  sbop,  when  he  waa  met  by  Mr 
"  Cooper,  who  opposed  his  entrance^  and  told  him  he  should  hot 
^'  tater  the  shop.  The  villain  immediately  drew  his  knife  and 
**  .|Aiuiged  It  iolo  Cooper's  heart.  He  then  sprung  over  the 
'-  body,  and  meeting  Mrs  Cooper^  who  was  hastening  to  her 
*'  husband's  assistance^  he  stabbed  her  in  the  neck  and  in  the 
^*  tide,  and  inflicied  two  dreadful  cuts  in  her  arm.  Mr  Cooper's 
"  four  diildren^  who  were  in  the  shop^  alarmed  at  the  dreadful 
''  a^^  they  bi^eld,  screamed  out  for  assistance^  and  Pollard  at 
**  that  mooftent  flew  at  them  in  the  most  savage  manner,  but  was 
''  prevented  from  eonunittinff  anv  viol^ce  upon  them  by  the 
"  interference  of  Mrs  BickneU^  who  then  received  three  stabs  in 
**'  her  right  shoulder."—*'  The  murderer  then  stabbed  I]dmself 
^  In  a  fHghtful  midmer,  and  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  infirmary 
'f  in  Ike  eouive  of  the  night." 

The  second  case  is  that  dT  <<  Mr  Edward  Amott,  a  man 

*^  -upwards  of  70  years  of  age,  of  good  and  opulent  connexions, 
^f  •  and  flawing  the  business  of  a  farmer  ana  baker..  He  is  said 
f '  tp  be  a  man  who,  in  former  instances,  had  shewn  himself  to 
"'  be  flf  most  ungovernable  temper.  It  appears  that  it  was  his 
^  owti  wife  he  was  maltreating.  He  had  dragged  her  down 
'f  9ffi^p,  and  was  proceeditig  to  use  still  farther  violence  towards 
"  her,  when  her  cries,  joined  to  those  of  her  daughter,  brought 
**  the  deceased,  (a  young  man  of  the  name  of  lliomas  Maliy-,) 
f f  to  the  spot.  Ile>  in  company  with  another  young  mmh 
f^  iwere  in  tne  act  of  entering  the  house,  when  they  saw  Amott 
*'  advancing  from  out  of  a  back-room  towards  them  with  a  gun 
'^  in  his  hand,  and  heard  him  with  an  oath  declare,  that  if  mtf 
*^-  did  not  go  awav  he  would  shoot  them.  They  instantly  drew 
**  back,  and  the  deceased,  who  was  last,  was  in  the  act  of  closing 
"  the  door,  when  Amott  levelled  his  gun  and  fired  at  them,  and 
**  the  ball,  after  passing  through  the  door,  entered  the  body  of 
**  the  deceased  and  killed  him." 

The  third  case  is  that  of  David  Balfour,  mariner  in  Dun- 
dee, tried  at  Perth  on  HOth  April,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

''  On  the  evening  before  the  murder  he  came  to  Margaret  Ire<i 

/^  land,  a. witness,  and  told  her,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  that  to- 
"  morrow  morning  he  should  be  in  jail ;  something  seemed  to 
^  weigh  heavily  on  his  spirits.  Robert  Clark,  fiiuier  of  Sd^ 
^<  four's  wife,  propoeed  mmng  for  the  police  on  the  previofis  n^ht^ 
'*  as  the  prisoners  conduct  was  outrageous,  and  he  was  using 
"  threatening  language  to  his  wife.  Thomas  Houston  was  m 
f*  company  with  the  prisoner  on  the  morning  the  murder  fook 
'*  pH^i  wbep  he  told  witness  that  his  wife  was  not  wh^t  shf 
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'«  should  be^  and  that  he  intended  to  put  hands  upon  her.  It  #p- 
"  pears  that  he  stabbed  her  in  the  left  side  with  a  knife,  of 
*'  which  she  instantly  died.  Charles  Watson,  tunikey  of  I>m- 
**  dee  jail,  recollects  of  prisoner  coming  to  the  door  of  the  jail 
"  about  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  one  morning  in  De- 
*'  cember  last,  and  wished  admittance  to  the  jail,  having,  air  he 
**  said,  committed  an  atrocious  crime,  the  murder  of  his  wife." 
^  Lord  Pitmilly,  the  presiding  Judge, ''  admitted,  that  thegen^- 
**  tlemen  of  the  jury  must  be  actuated  by  strong  feelings  of  cxAn- 
'*  passion ;  but  it  would  be  a  most  dfuigerous  matter  for  the 
**  country  if  the  very  atrocity  of  a  crime,  and  the  extraordinaiy 
"  and  violent  manner  of  its  perpetration,  were  to  be  entertained 
as  palliations."  "  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  2d  June,  and  his  body  given  for  dissection." 

In  all  of  these  cases  the  criminals  appear  most  evidently  to 
have  been  labouring  under  an  excessive  exdtement  of  De- 
structiveness,  which  had  become  so  habitual  and  ungovernable 
as  to  give  dear  indications  beforehand  of  its  esAstence  and 
tendencjf.  We  do  not  argue  that  this  should  be  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  crime ;  but  most  earnestly  do  we  desire  that  the 
people  of  this  country  were  instructed  in  the  liability  of  the 
mind  to  this  dreadful  aberration,  (from  natural  predominanoe 
or  from  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  organ),  so  as  to  per* 
ceive  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  course  of  such  persona  as 
now  described  before  they  have  butchered  their  innocent  and 
unoffending  victims  In  every  one  of  these  cases  the  murder 
might  have  been  prevented,  by  any  person  instructed  in  Phre- 
nology so  far  as  to  know  the  cause  of  the  violence  and  its 
tendency,  and  who  possessed  mind  enough  to  act  on  this 
knowledge.  Until  this  be  done,  society  will  never  be  safe 
from  such  catastrophes.  To  hang  fifty  offenders  like  these 
will  not  remove  the  influence  of  large  and  excited  Destruc- 
tiveness  from  other  individuals  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
sdzed  with  rimilar  tendencies ;  and  if  punishment  must  be 
resorted  to,  the  more  beneficial  application  of  it  would  be  to 
inflict  chastisement  on  those  individuals  who,  seeing  the  Indi- 
cations of  the  outrage  approaching,  either  through  igncNranoe 
or  indifference  take  no  measures  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
culprit,  and  to  deliver  him  over  to  medical  treatment  before 
he  has  consummated  his  ferocious  purpose.  We  shall  take 
occaskm  soon  to  recur  to  this  subject. 
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ARTICLE  yi. 

DR  BA1LLY  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD,  AND  ON 

MORAL  LIBERTY. 


L^EstUtence  de  Dim,  ei  la  lAberti  Mcrdk  dimcmtr6e8y  par 
des  Argumens  HrSs  de  la  Doctrine  du  Dogteue  Gall, 
^c.  par  E.  M.  Bailly,  D.  M.  P.  Paris.  Dtlaunaig^ 
18S4. 

We  cannot  ooncdve  any  thing  more  gratifying  to  the  true 
Phrenologist,  or  more  alarming  to  the  uninformed  opponent, 
than  the  regularly  and  rapidly  progresnve  d'lflii^on  of  the 
doctrines  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Journal  td  make 
Itnown  and  support.     In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  we  find 
them  constantly  attracting  new  and  powerful  minds ;  and 
sciffcely  have  we  time  to  announce  one  publication  on  Phre- 
nology ere  another,  from  a  widely-distant  quarter,  displaying 
aseal,  knowledge,  and  talent  of  the  highest  order,  is  laid  upon 
our  table.     Within  a  very  few  months  we  have  had  occasicm 
to  notice  two  works  on  Phrenology  by  Dr  Spurzheim,  two  by 
Mr  Combe,  one  by  Professor  Caldwell,  one  by  Dr  Otto  of  Co. 
penhagen,  one  from  the  Bath  press,  and  now  one  by  Dr  Bailly, 
^  these  being  in  addition  to  the  publication  of  Dr  GalPs  great 
work,  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  and  our  own  increasing 
Qoatteriy.  If  we  compare  this  with  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  five  years  by  the  countless  host  of  opponents, 
who^  for  lihe  sake  of  the  flesh-pots  as  well  as  of  fame,  are 
ever  the  zealous  champions  of  constituted  authority,  and  of 
public  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  we  find  a  most  encouraging 
prospect  before  us.     For  either  complete  silence  has  been 
preserved,  or  what  has  fallen  from  the  pens  of  the  opponents 
has  been  infinitely  less  calculated  to  affect  the  stability  of 
Phraiology,  than  to  sap  the  small  portion  of  reputation  wUch 
eome  of  them  may  have  acquired  in  a  more  crecfitable  exer- 
cise of  their  talents. 
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The  work  to  which  we  now  call  the  attendon  of  the  reader 
is  a  clear  and  ably.written  Vrochwre  df  54  pages,  in  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  prove,  by  means  of  Phrenology,  first, 
the  existence  of  God,  and,  secondly,  the  existience  of  moral 
liberty.     We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  agree  with  Dr 
B^illy  in  all  his  reasoning ;  indeed,  there  _are  a  few  points  jn 
v^gard  to  which  we  are  sure  we  di£Per  from  him ;  but  these 
are  so  trifling  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  truths,  and  to  the 
number  of  sound  views  which  he  advances,  that  at  present 
we  cannot  do  better  than  transfer  to  our  pages,  without  com- 
ment, a  portion  of  the  valuable  infonnatioo,  good  feding, 
and  excellent  sense  with  which  his  production  abounds,,  fmd 
leave  to  a  future  Number  the  discussion  of  the  points  in  wh|oh 
we  difier  from  him.     In  what  follows,  then;  Dr  BiuUj  mid 
not  we,  is  t6  be  considered  as  the  interlocutor.     Wjq.  nhaii 
only  premise,  that  the  line  of  argument  which  he  pursife^is 
founded  on  the  beautiful  adiqptation  of  all  external  nMtwe  to 
the  functions  and  organs  of  every  order  of  animated  besogi*- 
The  study  of  living  bodies,  says  he,  teaches  u^  that  '^Ai^h 
of  their  organs,  each  of  their  parts,  supposes  the  extemal  eeiiat- 
ence  of  particular  objects  and  drcumstances  with  which  xia- 
ture  has  placed  them  in  relation,  by  means  of  these  oi^gii|$. 

The  roots  of  vegetables,  for  example,  imply  the  exinteii^ 
of  juices  which  they  miay  imbibe  from  the  earth  and  ^uti^ ; 
the  leaves  suppose  the  existence  of  gazes  to  be  ieibsorb^.iuid 
exhaled ;  and  the  vessels  imply  liquids  to  be  traQ^09led.to 
the  diffiarent  parts  of  !the  plant.  Ammals  not  being  fiacjdd.to 
the  soil  like  v^tables,  have  been  provided  willi  orgmif/of 
>  locomotion,  which  imply  food  which  it  is  neceseacy  toi  gp-aod 
seek.     Wings  suppose  the  presence  of  ait,  fina  of  water-  * 

If  firom  this  we  pass  to  the  instruments  which  it  each  wi- 
inal  for  seizing  and  eating  its  food,  we  see  a  peculiar  oigaiii- 
zation  adapted  to  the  kind  of  aliment  which  natiise. bad  des- 
tined for  each  animal.  The  Hon,  the  tiger,  the  leoftard^.^d 
the  wolf^  have  teeth  and  claws,  because  diereare  stags^'ivoe- 
bucks,  buflaloes,  and  sheep  to  tear  in  pieces.    The'venoBi  of 
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the  yipcr,  of  the  serpent,  and  of  all  the  species  of  spiders,  is 
calculated  for  the  nervous  energy  of  animals,  whidb  would  be 
ahle  to  defend  themselves,  if  the  introduction  of  this  poison 
into  thdr  systems  did  not  instantly  paralyze  all  their  muscu- 
lar strength.  *^  When  an  animal,^  says  Bufibn,  ^^  is  reduced  to 

^'  a  single  means  of  subsistence,  when  it  is  confined  to  one  mode 
''  of  livmg,  it  is  gifted  with  a  particular  instrument  which  it  can- 
tiot  extend  to  other  purposes.  It  is  thus  that  the  rounded 
beak  of  the  spatula  is  fitted  solely  for  picking  up  shells  ;  that 
the  huitrier  has  a  hatchet-like  beak  only  that  he  may  open  the 
*'  shells,  from  between  which  he  draws  his  food/'  &c.     The 

woodpecker,  in  like  manner,  who  feeds  upon  insects,  has  a 
pointed  beak  which  he  can  insert  into  the  chinks  of  trees  to 
seize  upon  his  prey. 

Another  very  curious  example  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
parts  of  animals  to  external  existences,  is  to  be  found  in  fishes. 
These  animals  ndse  and  depress  themselves  in  the  water  by 
means  of  their  swimming  bladder  containing  air,  which  they 
can  compress  at  pleasure ;  but  some  species  are  deprived  of 
this  apparatus,  and  a  most  interesting  provision  is  made  to 
supply  this  defect.     The  genus  remora^  for  instance,  is  pro- 
vided with  an  admirable  instrument  placed  near  its  head,  and 
composed  of  transverse  laminae  furnished  with  hooks,  by  means 
of  which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  bodies  of  larger  fishes,  who 
thus  transport  it  to  every  depth  ;  whenever  it  sees  its  prey,  it 
quits  its  conductor  for  a  moment,  pounces  upon  it  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  (for  it  swims  exceedingly  fast  compared 
with  other  fishes,)  returns  to  attach  itself  as  before,  and  con- 
tinues its  voyage  till  the  sight  of  another^  victim  tempts  it  to 
make  another  excursion.    This  attaching  instrument,  then, 
has  been  given  it  by  nature  solely  because  other  fishes  exist- 
ed, to  whom,  as  it  is  deprived  of  an  air-bladder,  it  might  fix 
itself,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  rested  for  ever  at  tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  far  from  its  food. 

Again,  if  we  turn  to  the  different  kinds  of  defensive  wea- 
pons possessed  by  different  animals,  we  find  each  exclusively, 
but  admirably  adapted  to  the  kind  of  enemy  which  he  has  to 
ftttf,  and  that  the  one  necessarily  supposes  the  existence  of 
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the  other.  The  hedgehog,  the  porcupine,  the  bee,  the  gym- 
nbtus  electricus,  &c.  all  suppose  in  the  external  world  an  or- 
der of  things,  or  of  bangs,  with  which  their  means  of  defence 
are  in  exact  relation. 

When  we  advance  still  farther,  we  find  that  animals  have 
organs  of  a  still  higher  and  more  general  nature,  and  which 
serve  to  put  them  in  relation  with  certain  natural  pI|enomena 
which  it  interests  them  to  know.  Thus*  the  eyes  are  adapted 
to  the  existence  and  qualities  of  light,  by  means  of  which  co- 
lour and  distance  are  perceived.  Smell  reveals  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  air  which  is  respired,  and  of  the  food  which  is 
eaten  ;  also  the  approach  of  enemies  or  the  presence  of  prey 
not  yet  seen  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  senses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  ;  but  those  which 
we  have  advanced  suffice  to  demonstrate,  that  every  member, 
every  organ,  and  every  instrument  of  attack  or  defence  in 
animals,  corresponds  to  one  or  more  external  existences ;  and 
that  the  existence  of  the  means  thus  necessarily  supposes  the 
existence  of  an  object. 

But  all  these  instruments,  and  all  these  means  of  attadL 
anchof  defence,  would  be  of  no  use,  if  they  were  not  directed 
by  some  internal  impulse  of  instinct  or  intellect  to  their  re- 
spective ends.  This  impulse,  which  is  observed  to  depend 
upon  the  brain,  has  been  formed  by  nature  in  such  a  way  as 
to  direct  each  animal  with  an  unerring  certainty  to  its  own 
mode  of  life,  place  of  abode,  and  to  the  performance  of  acts 
necessary  to  its  existence ;  and  in  accordance  with  thb  we 
find,  that  beings  and  circumstances  exist  in  the  external  world, 
adapted,  by  the  most  obvious  and  admirable  relations,  to  the 
peculiar  in&Hncts  and  external  formation  of  every  animaL 
Thus,  for  example,  the  carnivorous  instinct  of  the  tiger  and 
the  wolf  is  calculated  oi^  the  existence  of  the  stag  and  the 
sheep ;  it  is  by  this  instinct  that  they  are  led  to  prefer  flesh 
to  the  vegetable  food  chosen  by  the  horse  or  the  cow,  and  it 
is  by  means  of  their  teeth  and  their  daws  that  this  instinct  .is 
put  in  relation  with  the  external  world.     The  instinct  reoog- 
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vj/lm  tte.  euistaiee  of  die  external  dbjects ;  anid  die  oorpdreal 
orgMs  or  limbe,  which  scare  aftinstrtimeiiti  of  attack  or  de. 
fence,  (Aey  the  derire  to  attack  or  to  fly. 
'  Thus  the  instinct  of  the  ickneumony  a  speaes  of  fly,  which 
depontes  its  ^ggs  in  the  body  of  a  particular  species  of  snail, 
aodtbe  young  of  which,  in  their  turn,  issue  forth  first  as 
worms  and  then  as  flies,  and  depofiite  their  eggs  in  the  bodies 
of  the  saxne  spedes  of  snail,  is  evidendy  calculated  on  the  ex. 
jstenee  of  the  latter  animal ;  just  as  the  insdnct  which  prompts 
the  spider  to  weave  its  net  is  cidculated  on  the  existence  of 
flies,  and  that  of  the  teal  and  spotted  rail^  and  some  other 
birds  which  build  their  nests  on  the  water,  and  fix  them  by  a 
Ain  filament  to  a  neighbouring  herb,  is  calculated  on  the  rise 
and  fall  of  rivers,  raising  or  lowering  the  nests,  which  thus 
yield  without  being  swept  away  or  immersed  in  the  flood. 

In  the  same  way,  every  animal  is  retained  in  that  place 
where  its  food  is  to  be  found,  in  virtue  of  an  internal  impulse 
which  it  cannot  resist.  Dr  fiailly  gives  examples  which  want 
of*  room  obliges  us  to  omit,  and  adds,  that  if  he  has  insisted 
so  much  on  facts  which  tend  to  demonstrate  that  every  part, 
every  organ,  and  eveiy  insdnct  of  animals  necessarily  suppo. 
see  the  existence  out  of  themselves  of  some  physical  object,  or 
of  some  order  of  nature  with  which  it  is  in  relation,  it  is  because 
'his  whole  argument  is  founded  on  this  principle,  and  it  was, 
dierefwe,  neoessatry  to  dissipate  every  shadow  of  doubt  of  its 
soundness. 

Having  diHie  thb„  he  proceeds  to  p<nnt  out  the  equally  strik- 
ini^adaptadon  of  the  faculdes  of  man  to  the  circumstances 
which  surround  him,  and  to  shew  that  each  in  a  manner  re- 
veals its  own  objects.  Thus,  if  Conscioitioushess  were  obH* 
teriEited  from  the  mmd,  we  could  have  no  conception  of  jus. 
dee  OT  injustice ;  or  if  Colour  was  wandng,  evety  dnt  would 
seem  to  be  the  same ;  so  that  in  pasnng  in  review  all  our  fa- 
'Culties,  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  that  to  each  a  par- 
ticular order  of  faets^  bangs,  or  exiitences  in  die  external 
world  invariably  oorresponds,  and,  consequendy,  that  the  ex^ 


m^if^BonMikk9gemt0rMiio  oureOvis,  whkh  is  reveaM 

i/fii. 

Tbb  priadide  being  moe  eBUUished,  and^  he  truly  myu^  it 
nwld  be  difficult  to  •vertum  it,  nothing  remains  but  to  de- 
dttoe  6o«i  it  the  fivast^ce  of  a  Bemg  who  has  dogned  to  tv- 
f«al  hinielf  to  IIS  by  ifeiefais  of  an  int^nal  sen&nent   And  to 
accomplish  tUs  wd  ha^  on]^  to  demonstrate  the  existenefe  of 
apartimlw  faculty  beloilging  to  the  human  mind,  and  whkb 
haanotbinig  in  eoBamOn  with  die  others ;  and  when  we  apped 
to  eiqpmeBoe,  what  do  we  find  ?  That  among  every  people, 
ia  every  nge^  sod  m  every  part  of  the  globe,  the  idea  of  a 
Qod  has^  be«i  oonseentted  by  parlicttlar  ceremonies,  customs, 
or  cites^  the  generality  c{  which  excludes  every  possibffity  cKf 
chance  or  faAaard.    The  internal  sentiaaent  which  leads  us  tp 
recognise  the  austence  of  a  God  is  not  the  result  of  local 
causes,  since  there  b  no  sentiment  so  universal  in  ita  nagiS. 
Itisnottheoffspringof  philosophy  or  of  i^Mcuhlion;  foiritis 
neither  in  relation  with  education  nor  with  the  energy  of  the 
other  £u»iltie$>    It  exists  in  the  savage  as  strongly  as  i6  the 
civilized  man ;  in  the  ^eak-minded  as  in  the  man  of  tajenl^ 
in  the  qpiOFant  as  in  thib  kamed ;  in  the  fbol  as  in  the  piri- 
losopher ;  and,  hfetly^  it  exists  with  every  variety  of  combi^ 
natlop  of  the  other  fiicidtiesi    It  is,  consequently,  itself  thfe 
vesult^f  apartioubr  fiEusulty,  manifested  by  eptftkiular^rgan, 
and  therefore,  if,  as  we  have  seen,  both  in  manandin  Aeant- 
nals,  SBch  orgtti  corresponds  to  an  order  ^  (aota  with  which 
it  .is  in  eiuict  iid^ptation^  and  if  each  of  our  fiiculdes  is  a  <ine- 
dhia|i  made  use  of  by  this  Creator  to  reveal  to  us  sabh  cruHfts 
aeiie  has  seen  pr^peif  that  we  should  kndw,  we  must  neces- 
sarily  conclude,  tfaet»  by  the  medium  of  the  fatuity  of  Ve- 
oeratioor  ibe  ,Authek!  of  -all  thiagii  has  tie^^ned  to  rsvealtfe 
own  eastence  to  the  miiid  ^  man.    It  is>by  this  fiieulty  tliat 
ve  are  |>at  in  oralmunicafcion  -wkh  him,  just  as  we  arepiit  in 
earomunication  with  estenial  nature  by  means  of  the  orgStes 
of.tfaevaenem  md  of  the  teflecfting  fimdtiesb    If  it  was  not  so, 


ipvhfeh  shfe hai mscituted iiVTefgutd to tUftotfafar fiwrilic» miA 
left  imm  low^r  than  tbe  kthinudd^  tniao  far'as  ehe  woidd  Ibtis 
tmvk  givtai'hihi  a  ftedlty  iritftoiit  as  ebgefeL 

Ijet  bd  6U{)fX)6e  iidw^  (xmtmiie8''Or  BatUy,*  thal'aa'atlfteiiil) 
^eek\ti)g  tniMi^  Init  Usteimig  only  to  the  mtehial  rmee  of  fan 
utifa^^vaUe  defi^tnebt  of  thk-organ^  preincb  dutt  tihds 
fo  no  God,  be<AU!le  he  fWls  nothibg  iMtfain  fabbaeif  ^iriMl^'Uii. 
fdrtkt^  hhb  bf  hifa  eilsMnee^  what  ahitnU  ive  my  1o  hfaat  ?  <W«b 
have  only  to  ask  him  if  legislation,  morab,  poetry,  pbilaidit> 
^%  8tc.  do  not  texiBt^  because,'  fioai  tiitir  tnttatel  tonlsioua- 
tte^  the  animak  migiit  deny  diair  eiistteoe.  Or  we'-wghl 
flrib,  if  a  blind  or  a  deaf  jperson  ivouid  be  rigfat  itlideilyiilglbe 
exibtence  of  ooitMin  or  of  'tsfeiinids,  or  if  one  man  tarn  be  ngjiit 
in  opposttioii  t6  the  .whole  human  raoe,  or  if  nature  Mn  litae 
given  him  iilone  the  truth,  and  denied  it  to  iL  hundred  .il#- 
titttids  of  ptopte  similar  to  htmiielf,  810. ;'  wfaeooe  Dir  JhiM^ 
^oiichides,  that  as  the  human  mind  is  endowed  with  a  faciri^ 
trhioh  is  in  relation  with,  and^  conBcquentIy,/irfiieh'lttda'4D 
the  b^f'of  the  existence  of  a  God,  Cbd  faiuat  th^trdbaei  aia^ 
oeMtaily  6xist. 

Dr  Ballly  next  endeavouis  to  estaWah  the :«beti«itt  af 
fiee-will  and  moral  Kberty^  We  shall,  as  befinoe^  giieai^  Ak- 
Mract  6f  his  ^argument,  and  leave  to  tlie«Tsader  to  judgacof  its 
•viMity ;  premhnng,  that  wi»  do  tot  oansider  him  isoi 
ftd  and  salfisftctmry  in  the  latter  part  of  thia  bvandir  eC  hla< 
gument  as  in  the  foregoing.  ItfaaalieBnkiiowniinqp^ 
tion^  says  he,  sbat  die  nind  is  in  ooonesion  WithariitMr^/tbat 
limivtritect ife  weak  in  infancy,  afad lil  graiteaBy  *niilipMteai 
liie  body  ^advaneea  to  maturity;  Oat  an  ofiaihHi-.nf  Unad 
upon  the  brain,  or  disease  of  that  oigan,  destosjyil  fceirtJillsli^ ; 
that  wine  ami  4ipium  oonfuae  the  actioB  df  die  maaialpma>», 
aad,  ia  shorty  that  a  heaMqr  oon^an  of  the  nwtorialraqgpn 
k  iodispensalde  to  the  opetatkass^^f  the  omdib  affd .yefr4lt  Jias 
ikotMoa  judged  veoessary  to  infinr  finm  Ihasfl  pftntaaoa  ai- 
diertheH-the  mind  Jlsetf  b  as^rtarinl,  or  (hUMinMibart^.daes 
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ittol'csiIlL*  Biti^llio monefatthe FhKMlogkil oflbfs toour^iio^ 
IJCilft  ^  tyttetti,  Afa  aole  end  and  object  of  wlik^  is  to  explrai 
llfir  iiiflaeiioe  of  the  matenal  oonditioDB  upon  tbe  nanifesta. 
tkms  of  the  mind,  he  k  aBsailed  with  diarges  of  materialiflm, 
IliafitaRD,  danger  to  relig^,  8cc.  as  if  the  system  which  he 
Mppoitft  were  the  sole  cause  of  mind  requiring  Ihe  interren^ 
tipn  of  matter  in  order  to  manifest  itsdf,  and  as  if  merely  dig- 
-%elie^ng  the  fiaet  would  change  the  oonstitutiiMi  of  nature, 
Mid  enable  us  to  see  irithout  eyes,  or  to  think  or  feel  without 
%Miltis. 

-  "'llie'diief  charge  agaioBt  Phrendogy  on  this  wore  is,  that 
W  eich  mental  faculty  is  connected  with  a  particular  part  of 
the'bndn,  ihe  me  and  state  of  which  we  cannot  alter  ai  pfea- 
•Mv*,  a  nan  cannot  be  responsible  for  acting  in  one  way 
"wh^n  Ms  oiganissation  would  not  admit  of  his  acting  in  any 
Miter*  But  there  is  a  grierous  oversight  committed  in  malu 
ing  such  a  charge  against  Phrenology,  any  more  thaii  agvitt 
smy  other  theory  of  mind,  or  against  any  system  of  religion, 
|fvMi<%rlstianity  itself;  for  everyoneis  ready  enough  to  admit, 
artd'tll  of  these  do  admit,  that  differences  oi  natqral  diipo- 
iitions  and  talents  actually  exist,  and  if  they  do  exist,  it  cer- 
tainly  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  our  doctrine  that  iiiest^ 
f^taime  MJoon  t^ai  these  dfffirences  depend.  Phrenology,  be 
tt  obsemdy  does  not  alter  the  fisct ;  it  merely  gives,  the 
MM  why  it  is  so;  and  if  the  bet  itself,  in  which, aU 
liads  to'ttb  bad  consequences,  it  would  be  worse  than  absmd 
WSi^ilhft  the  explanation  of  it  can  do  so. 
*' '  •  Why '  do  all  the  painters,  says  Dr  Bailly,  who  study  and  who 
«ipy  Bttpbeel,  fall  so  &r  diort  of  him?  Why  has  there  been 
^Mly  one  Titian,  one  Poussin,  Or  one  Corregio?  Why  me 
ttietf  hke^  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  so  very  rare  ?  Why  has 
lluiiyio  Mtnre  produced  only  one  Moli»e,  one  Racine,  or  one 
'  JjL  Fontaine  ?  And  yet  there  are  schools  for  teaching  the  rules 
derived  from  their  works.  Pride,  povarty,  vanity,  ambition,  and 
a  taste  finrtlieflne  arts,  are  stimuli  which  impel  thouninds  to  the 
study  iof  iMese  mod^ ;  all  try  to  rival  diem,  and  all  consume 


tbor  &res id fiflbrto  whioh hduM  .cenluidy  tereMoeM^d 4(. 
effort  ak»e  could  bave  «afbed.  This  Jii0quab^<of  fkq|% 
however^  is  not  more  mirpfiiiiig  tUm  th^  imquali^  of  diapo^ 
ailkMis  or  of  temperaments,  aiaoe  it  depends  upon  the  Sams' 
cauae^  end  it  is  just  as  likdy  that  wc  may  bring  inftsf«lto 
world  with  us  bruns  dSfferent  from  each  other,  $b  hu^  £9#. 
lures,  or  general  eonstitution.  ,^ 

If  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  will  is  not*  Aee^  we^aa^ 
c^fat  in  so  far.    No  one  can,  by  wiUii^  it,  hoonam  a*|ioe^ 
Kke  Radne  or  Shakq)eare,  if  his  mind  is  not  in  nniaii  witk^ 
oonres{ionding  biam.    Neither  can  any  one  haw  the  saaMge^ 
aiua  and  taste  for  painting  as  Baphad  or  Pou8sin»  if  hia^miildi 
is  conneeted  with  the  brain  of  a  Cado  Mamtli  on  a  Vankms 
mud,  therefiire^  if  any  one  oeateads  for  the  absolute  or  ifid^' 
fimte  fieedom  of  the  will,  the  first  use  he  ought  to  mak^cef 
Us  freedom  is  to  create  a  world  for  himself  in  whioh  h»*mtif' 
engoy  it,  seeing  that  in  this  worid  eyeiy  created  eKiateoea^'it 
confined  within  certain  fimtts  by  the  very  conetitntiga .  wbirii 
God  has  given  it,  and  by  the  fixed  and  determinate  lehUaboft 
whkh  he  has  eatabhshed  between  it  and  all  hia  other  worha 
The  human  mind,  whatever  its  nature  may  be^  most,  a»lifof 
as  it  is  united  with  the  body,  obey  the  laws  by  whkih  tbe 
Creator  has  regulated  their  union.    It  can  diaeofar  ttmk' 
only  by  means  of  the  faculties  which  nature  haa  given  it,  and 
aolong  as  it  is  connected  with  the  material  organiaation,  it  will 
never  ntfaer  have  the  power  of  believing  two  and  two«tdiaaliB^ 
five,  or  of  cbangingthe  feeling  of  justice  and  injustice  fmm  what 
it  is  at  present  It  will  never  see  nature  except  through  thanna- 
dium  of  the  five  senses ;  it  will  never  know  dic'CSHses  of  fkiBh 
nomena,  or  the  rebtions  of  matter,  eioept  through  thoinetr»^ 
mentalitjr  of  those  cerebral  organs  which  he  haa  created  *a«. 
purposa    Absolute  liberty  would  render  nun  the  equal-  ^ 
God,  which  no  one  will  dare  to  maintain  him.lo  bet|  aili 
since  God  has  judged  it  right  to  unite  the  nand  with  the  m^ 
terial  crgamsation,  and  to  regulate  their  mutisal  influaooe  by- 
immutable  laws,  it  is- worse  than  idisurdt  k  is  aistpijiiingitlwi 
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l0iii:«f.  the  €««it«r»»t»  pv^MAtt^^AWMp 

laiwiiiiiMipnwririiifl  leading. to  ihew.    Nnftiare  }ifv^.  lybier^n^ 

the  commiMBon  of  crime,  and  aa  nan  mmi  nft  ffigHtJisgitft 
lM:i»ia|Mitiaii»  heiiaaaoessaiUyaiainra  QM)<MMQ^i||tBiicU 
od %.<UHi9'a»U,,  a|id  it,  thBrefoie^  not  fiWfs  49d  opt xf^Sfj/h 
•hbi.Y  ibi.tluafllfacliaaJwsft  vfiry.apapaua  appannwWi ' Jfll 
ttt^aaa^.aaya^Bv'BaUljF,  1km  &r.  k  is.  conMmtm^.W  i^W^y 


..';. 


•  (fiiiictaBiiDUig.iDkmldjr  the  puulm  fapctoQH  lof  av^iy  f% 
eiriiy,  wen  of  the  hmmtj  fi»  peieeiT^  that  no(  omt,  ^st^tte 
alQ«BtfjQf  «hiol| ia.the imwrnmioo of  mm^  m4  thi^ /^n.tbff 
mf^nnjy  all.  areiniiqieBfiableiibr  our  «i#teQ(e»  aip^libft  ^ 

wvmki  .arise  from  the  «ipiire$9i^  pf..|B«f 
Man  vQuld  thea  be  oiii  of  Ub'Shm^  la 
flHTiiuii'iia  JMDiMBflitiiBSft  tboA.  Natnte  haa  doDo  evenr  thiaif  £bi 
QUt^.aivaBtagot.aari  k  obajying  thaie  wa  do  whatab^  Im  iMMr 
VeotUfl  Jeeiov  hepefit.  But  atiU,  it  mtt  lue  ^9m4  fiPin^  M- 
iMW  ««Ml  eiril  csiata^  and  the  aouaee  of  (t»Hh  is  i^i4«tljf  in 
etororgwiaalien;  arioAesdo eoust  and  nmai  ^idl  efi%ti»  lin^ 

../The.iHUMrae  ia  ruled  by  geaerid  laws  whiflb  Giod  hm  cn^ 
drfnod  fat  its  gmtrmoent ;  and  notbipg  foaii  fM^mvXpitM 
tarn  the  inftienpe  of  these  laws,  wbieh  oonsliitute  tb^t 
Bride  order  .^  phjeical  oFents  in  the  midst  qf  ^rUcb  9111: 
iatmoe  ia  auatained.  That  very  existence  is  0  pirt  ci  ti^ 
unirarset  an$i  Jife  itadf  is  sustaioed  in  loonaequenoe of  tbo /(fr 
guiic  lunedona  being  nioely  ad^>ted  to  the  physical  4ind./B^ 
aridd  fnoparties  of  the  air,  of  light»  of  heat,  and  of  .the  elee* 
Irio; and  jnagneilie  fluids,  to  the  attraction  of  gravitatio;i^iff 
the  i(|Hldiliea  Aif  ifae  vater,  to  those  of  the  alinenta  wfaieh  gipw 
qn  tboisui&ce  ofihe  earth,  and  to  the  hidden  eMstat«tiOQ:of 
rit^hoie  ngmti  iaiA0  midet  ef  which  we  toe  andmwre.  Ant 
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Bsark  the  dontraBC;  thtie  vmj  ffhymd  yn^fiim^  wlteaci 

which  we  ooald  not  exist  Jbr  a  stogk  inMant,  audi  the- be— > 

tiftd  hanncMiy  beHreen  whiehis  the  eewttimH  theme  d  m» 

admiratioii,  naee  abo  these  which  ptodeM  the  deetraef^en 

atonas  that  blast  the  hopes  o^  the  iptthappy  agri^irttlinst)  ami 

they  are  those  whidi  oecasion  tfaehunieaMS,  >eaf^Mksi4 

eonflagratioiis,  iauiMlatioiis,  aad  ▼oleanie  enipimis^  that  ky 

waaie  oar  fleMs,  and  cause  irtiole  tHllages,  cities^  aad'  liisiiissi 

of  eountry  to  disappear  from  the  sorfaee  of  the  g^abet    •'"  ->i 

If;  agaio)  from  the  contemjplatioB  of  eactemaliiaiiii^,  wis 

tim»  to  that  of  the*  aBSDial  eeonomy^we^ha^osiBasloo  Wmahtt 

the  same  observation.    We  aee  Aat  natme  has  endowed  '«s 

with  a  eettttn  number  <tf  po#efs^  whhdi  enfedde  tis  efBaettUdly 

to  lestst  the  ageney  of  die  destraedve  umiiemilM  whieh'-etau 

stantly  sunround  us  ^  we  see  thai  weamoompesed  c^  efgaiUM 

tlie  acts  of  which  constitute  life ;  that  it  is  to  thdr  funotkml 

we  <ywe  that  perfbot  faamony,  that  repaasiadde'  aoeodanee 

wliieh  exist  between  pheoomeaa  so  deiieate  aadeo  oompkM^ 

and  ^i^ach  aie  all  produced  at  one  imd  the  same  tiBi(»,wWbeeit 

itttetfering  mth  eaeh  other.    Then  let  us  look  sit  man^  a 

piiey  to  sueh  tenible  soouiges  as  the  plague^  the  yellcw  Al 

▼er,  and  tyfrfius^  and  other  epdemioal  diseases^  wUeh  caiVy 

taitor  and  desoktien  into  every  ifeunily,  aad  annHnlale  urtjsifc 

generatkms.    What  passes  then?  Nothing  new.    The  flnael 

tioas  are  exalted,  dHninished,  oridlered;  but  in  evtfytem 

we  see  nothing  more  tbmi  ^enomena  produced  by  lareiitt^ 

tion,  by  sensibility,  by  the  properties  of  the  nerves,  &el,  of,. in 

other  words,  death  happens  by  the  action  of  the  very  same 

powers  which  continue  hfe.    In  the  pbysiod,  in  the  animf  j 

and  in  the  moral  worlds  the  same  causes  preside  over  InbP*^ 

mony  and  disorder,  over  life  aad  destmetioa. 

Who  then  will  be  hardy  enough  to  aoeuse  fhUbaretiiH 
these  evfU  ?  Who  will  dare  to  rebel  against  events*  of  irhhsN 
she  is  the  author,  and  which  Ibrm  patt  of  the  established  '4ki 
der  of  the  universe  ?  Who  has  infonned  you  that  in  piaeiag 
you  upon  the  earth  Nature  has  agmed  to  tefmi  Mhir  ptiK 
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p«ie8  tm  y.oa?  Who  bM  told  you  tbal wb^t  ymi.cftU^vtf^  be- 
dwae  it  tr(luble$  and  fatigues  you,  k  ooe  fer  the  morld  ai' 
bulge?  Wbo  has  asauDed  you .tbat.ml  is  not  necesaary  ^ea 
t0your  very  .odstante  ?  Do  you  not  hnoiMhat  if  a  pin  did 
Ml;  produce  pain  when  appUed  to  the  skin^  you  could  no 
longac  fefl  the  presence  of  die  stone  against  which  you  might 
bieak  ypur  1^  ? .  Do  you  not  know,  that  if  putrid  bodiea  did 
not  pQ^uast  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  yMr  organ  of 
smell,  you.n^ouU  not  be  careful  to  avmd  the  respiration  of 
infectious  g4aeB  wbidi  nygbt  deatioy  your  existence  ?  Do  you 
not  know,  that  without  the  funotionB  wUh^  produce  fever,  de« 
Urium,^  convulsionK,  and  the.  plague,  you  could  not  digest 
your  food,  nether  could  it  be  diffused,  through  the  body  to 
repair  its  wastes,  nor  could  you  transport  yourself  to  a^differ* 
ent  scene  ftom  that  in  wiucb  acodent  had  ori^nally  placed 

yoM? 

The  same  hacmony  which  is  so.  retaiarkabfe  in  the  pbyiwsal 
and  wimal  wqrid  holds  aigo  in  regard  to  man.  All.tbe fis- 
aukies  hftve  a  useful  olgect,  all  are  indispensable,  all  manifest 
the- fiir^sight  of.aCroator  who  has  piovided  for  all  our  wants. 
But  they  do  not  form  any  excqition  to  the.  great  general 
laws,  some.eflEeets  of  which  seem  to  us  abenratipna^  only,  per* 
baps,  because  our  view  of  them  is  tco  limited.  Thus,  from 
time  to  time,  we  see  exaggerations  oi  these  feculties  gife  rise 
to  actions,  which,  although  of  the  same  nature  as  those  whidi 
we  are  permitted  to  perfoi^m,  are  yet  to  be  refntfned  from  as 
injurious  to  society. 

Murder,  indeed,  is  an  effect  of  the  activity  of  Destructive* 
ness,  of  which  faculty  no  one  blames  the  regular  exerdse, 
since  all  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  which  we  have  killed.  Theft 
is  an  effect  of  Acquisitiveness,— a  faculty  which  is  the  founder 
tion  of  sodety,  and  without  which  conuneroe  and  civiliza- 
tion could  not  exist  Murder  and  theft  are  consequentiy,  in 
the  order  of  nature,  only  in  the  same  manner  as  fevers  and 
tempests.  If  the  law  of  our  organization,  which  permits 
murder  and  theft  to  take  place,  did  not  exjibt,  we  could  .never 
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cttjoy  the  chffi^cBuwes  of  a  Raphael^  a  MoKdit,  or  a  Ra* 
cine,  and  tbe  arts  and  scienoes  could  never  advance  beyond 
mediocrity;  for  an  exoesB  of  organization  is  as  necessary -to 
create  a  poem»  an  opera,  or  afncture,  as  to  commit  thole  aln>- 
«ioii8  crimes  which  so  often  afflict  humanity.  The  one  and 
the  other  are  only  the  exaltation  of  sentiments  and  feelings, 
the  moderate  development  of  which  would  ^ve  our  existence 
•  monotonous  uiuformity  which  would  fatigue  us,  and  scaite* 
ly  exdte  a  desire  to  continue  it  All  the  physical,  animal, 
moral,  and  intellectual  powers  which  nature  has  created,  are 
endowed  with  a  sphere  of  activity  which  they  cannot  go  be^ 
yood ;  and  it  is  thb  which  constitutes  their  beauty  and  har- 
miNiy.  The  slight  aberrations  resulting  from  their  excited 
action  never  extend  so  far  as  to  trouble  the  general  whole. 
Diseases,  crimes,  and  stcmns,  hare  existed,  and  will  exist,  in 
every  time  and  in  every  age,  because  they  arc  possible  with- 
out gobg  beyond  the  linuts  of  the  faculties,  and  because  sUch 
as  they  are,  they  remain  in  the  number  of  events  which  de- 
pend on  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  and  consequendy 
can  never  arrest  the  general  march  of  the  world. 

What  we  call  moral  and  phyacal  evils  exist,  then,  inde- 
pendendy  of  all  systems,  and  therefore  no  doctrine  and  no 
pbiloscqphy  ought  to  be  accused  of  having  caused  either  the 
one  or  the  other*  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  upon 
things  as  they  axe,  seeing  that  nature  is  never  contradictory ; 
and  if  we  can  discover  the  trutii,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it 
will  never  be  in  opposition  with  thefgood  of  mankind ;  and  this 
will  appear  still  more  clearly  on  inquiring  if  the  circumstance 
of  moral  eidl  depending  upon  natural  causes  ought  to  or  does 
destroy  moral  responsibility. 

It  has  been  pretended,  that  if  our  actions  depended  on  our 
pcopenaties,  and  if  these  depended  on  our  organization,  we 
ought  necessarily  to  act  in  obedience  to  their  impulse,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  free ;  but  the  great  source  of  human 
error  here,  as  in  every  other  case,  is  in  judging  from  the  sur- 
vey of  a  minute  part  instead  of  from  the  whole ;  or  from  the 
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exception  instead  of  from  the  general  rule.  When  the  op- 
pcment  vauntingly  argues,  that,  as  a  faculty  of  Pestnictive- 
nesB  exists,  the  function  of  which  is  to  destroy  or  to  kill, 
every  man  who  has  it  ought  therefore,  ex  necesritaie,  to  com- 
mit murder,  or  lay  waste  a  country,  purely  for  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  the  said  faculty,  which,  being  possessed,  must  act,  he 
altogether  overlooks  the  faculties  of  Benevolence,  of  Consden- 
tioumess,  of  Love  of  Approbation ;  all  of  which,  on  the  same 
prindple,  must  act  as  well  as  Destructiveness.  So  that,  sup- 
posing,  as  the  opponent  is  fond  of  doing,  that  each  is  made 
to  commit  specific  acts,  we  must  then  fit  one  and  the  same 
time  commit  a  murder  to  gratify  Destructiveness,  and  not 
only  refrain  from  it,  but  love,  cherish,  and  protect  the  man 
to  be  murdered,  in  order  to  gratify  Benevolence,  which  has 
at  least  an  equal  right  to  indulgaice.  Not  only  so,  but  while 
we  gratify  Destructiveness  by  committing  the  outrage,  we 
must  also,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  gradfy  Consdentious- 
ness  by  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  which  Destructiveness 
wishes  to  invade.  In  short,  we  must  murder  and  not  mur- 
der, rob  and  not  rob,  deceive  and  not  deceive  the  very  same 
person  at  one  and  the  very  same  moment,  otherwise  the  ob- 
jection falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  its  author  in  its  ruins. 
And  such  would  infallibly  be  the  result  if  Phrenology  really 
led  to  that  blind  fatalism,  which  has  been  charged  against  it 
as  its  deadliest  sin.  But  how  different  from  tliis  are  the  con- 
sequences to  which  Phrenology  really  leads  !  As  all  the  fa- 
culties demand  gratification,  man  feels  himself  obliged  to 
weigh  the  authority  of  each,  and  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gratify  all,  and  to  outrage  none.  If  Acquisitiveness  desires  to 
possess  the  watch  which  it  sees  in  another^s  hand,  it  would  no 
doubt  gratify  it  to  take  it  by  force ;  but,  as  Cautiousness, 
Love  of  Approbation,  and  Conscientiousness  demand  gratifi- 
cation  as  imperiously  as  Acquisitiveness,  it  follows,  that  the 
intellect  will  be  stirred  up  to  devise  a  mode  of  gratifying  them 
all,  viz.  it  will  direct  Acquisitiveness  to  give  an  equivalent 
in  labour  or  in  service.     The  faculties  are  not  constituted  for 
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specific  acts ;  and  hence  man  acts  from  the  influence  of  aB, 
And  not  from  the  activity  of  one  alone.  He  judges  between 
inotives,  and  follows  that  which  he  feels  to  be  the  most 
powerful. 

If  it  be  asked.  Why  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  pre- 
fer crime  and  its  consequences  to  virtuous  conduct?  we  answer 
the  question  by  asking  another,  Why  has  Nature  implanted 
in  6o  many  children  the  germs  of  diseases  which  wiU  render 
them  miserable  for  life  ?  Why  has  she  made  some  blind, 
others  deaf,  and  others  lame  ?  We  do  not  perceive  the  rea- 
son ;*  but  we  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  we  submit  to  her 
dictates ;  and  we  ought  to  do  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  it  was  as  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  numerous  evils  which 
incessantly  afflict  mankind,  and  the  existence  of  the  many  un- 
fortunate individuals  who  come  into  the  world  blind  or  de- 
formed, as  it  is  to  render  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary 
understanding  the  theory  of  our  mental  constitution  ;  let  us 
then  suppose  that  a  philosopher  were  to  relate  the  history 
of  some  fearful  epidemic  which  had  reduced  whole  families  to 
beggary  by  removing  the  parents  on  whom  they  depended 
for  existence,  and  that  in  his  doctrines  he  took  these  calamities 
into  account,  and  explained  tlie  conditions  on  which  they  de- 
pended, what  would  we  think  of  those  who  would  then  pre- 
tend that  his  doctrine  was  false,  simply  because  it  admitted 
the  existence  of  diseases,  and  of  deformities,  which  the  indi- 
viduals did  not  bring  upon  themselves  ?  and  yet  this  is  pre- 
iusely  the  objection  which  they  make  to  Phrenology.  They 
admit  that  crime  and  misconduct  exist ;  they  admit  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  wicked  and  deceitful  above  all  things ;  they 
admit  that  to  some  one  talent  is  given,  to  others  five,  and 
to  others  ten ;  they  admit  that  some  are  naturally  more  inclin- 
ed to  virtue  and  others  to  vice,  and  they  still  see  no  dimger ; 

*  We  think  that  some,  if  not  many,  of  thete  imperfectioni  might  be  accoant- 
ed  for  on  pbihMophical  principles ;  and,  on  some  future  occasioD,  we  hope  to  be 
ahle  to  enter  more  at  laige  into  the  fttbject--iEi>iroji. 
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but  when  Phrenology  admits  the  same  facts,  and  addi  mch 
an  ezpUmation  of  the  causes  of  thAr  occurrence  as  puts  it 
in  our  power  to  avoid  them,  then  it  is  rejected  by  the  very 
same  persons,  simply  because  it  does  not  teach  that  man  is 
perfect,— «  doctrine  at  variance  with  the  whole  history  of  man. 
Those  then,  concludes  Dr  Bailly,  who  look  upon  Phrenology 
as  horrible  and  false  because  it  recognises  and  explmns  Che 
fiulings  and  vices  of  mankind,  in  reality  rebel  against  Ihor 
Creator. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
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It  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  attendbg  upon  truth,  that, 
when  once  found  out,  it  is  always  simple  and  practically  use- 
fill;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  recommendationsof  Phr^iology, 
that  it  is  so  easily  applicable  to  the  analysb  and  improvement 
of  human  conduct^  in  the  ordinary  every-day  relations  of  so- 
dal  life,  as  well  as  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  na- 
tional policy.  We^have  already,  and,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
with  some  good  effect,  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  most  common 
aberrations  of  Self-esteem  and  of  Destructiveness,  and  shown 
the  baseness  of  thdr  origin.  We  shall  now  call  the  atten^ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  some  other  equally  absurd,  but  still 
mcMe  baneful  aberrations  which  are  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence^ and  the  true  nature  of  which  is  often  little  suspected. 

Tbeatmxnt  of  Childbxn.— In  the  course  of  our  profes. 
sional  practice,  we  have  often  occasion  to  prescribe  for  the  ma- 
ladies of  children  of  all  ages,  and  where  the  parents  are  suffi* 
dently  enlightened,  and  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
sense,  we  generally  find  the  young  patient  perfectly  tractable, 
and  inclined  to  co-operate  in  every  thing  judged  necessary 
for  his  restoration.     In  such  cases,  professional  duty  b  a  real 
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pleasure ;  every  exerdon  brings  with  it  its  own  reward,  and 
suooesB  more  generally  follows  than  in  opposite  circumstanoea. 
To  the  Phrenologist  this  will  seem  a  natural  result ;  but  ta 
thoae  who  are  not  aware  how  much  the  state  of  the  brain  in- 
fluences all  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  how  veiy  macfa 
the  state  of  the  mofrd  increases  or  diminishes  the  diances  of 
cure,  it  will  appear  somewhat  fanciful  to  say,  that  the  same 
treatment  which  succeeds  in  restoring  the  health  of  a  tracta- 
ble and  confiding  child,  will  often  fail  in  restoring  that  of  a 
disoontented  or  self-willed  and  spoiled  child,  and  yet  nolUng 
is  more  true,  whether  the  patient  be  young  or  old.  How  im- 
portant is  it  then,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  every  child 
should  be  taught  to  regard  the  surgeon  as  a  friend,  in  whose 
kindness  and  skill  he  may  repose  unlimited  confidence,  and  in 
following  whose  injuncdons  he  is  most  effectually  consulting 
his  own  good  !  A  few  acute  diseases  may,  no  doubt,  be  cut 
short  by  strong  measures,  whether  the  patient  be  submissive 
and  tractable,  or  fhictious  and  rebellious ;  but,  even  in  these, 
how  much  more  easily  the  same  end  will  be  accomplished 
when  he  is  in  the  former  state  <^  mind,  is  known  to  every  ooe 
of  the  slightest  experience. 

Now  in  many  families  far  above  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
and  far  from  destitute  of  instruction,  and  very  fiur  from  mean* 
ing  any  harm,  what  do  we  find  ?  So  far  from  teadiing  the 
young  to  regard  their  physician  as  their  friend,  it  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  that  he  b  very  often  classed  along  with  Bomu 
parte,  the  French,  and  the  devil,  in  the  list  of  ho^S9  or 
scarecrowa.  If  they  do  so. and  so  they  are  threatened  with 
the  <'  Doctor.^  If  they  refuse  to  do  as  they  are  bid,  thqr  are 
told  the  <<  Doctor^  will  be  sent  finr  to  bleed  them.  If  they  re- 
fuse to  take  a  dose  of  senna,  the  ^<  Doctor^  will  come  and  blis- 
ter them,  and  so  on,  till  the  very  name  of  the  ^  Doctor^  beoomes 
such  a  stimulant  to  Cautiousness  as  makes  their  whole  frame 
Aake.  Now  let  us  suppose  a  child  so  trained  to  be  seized 
with  severe  and  serious  illness.  What  is  the  result  ?  The 
terrific  hogle  is  sent  for ;  but  his  presence  adds  fear  to  the  evils 
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already  existing.  He  prescribes;  but  his  patient  dbtrusCs 
him  and  resists,  and  at  last  swallows  his  prescription  in  fear 
and  trembling,  and  spends  the  interval  in  anticipadng  the 
horror  of  the  next  dose.  How  often  this  state  of  mind  con- 
Terts  remediable  into  irremediable  disease^  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  no  one  will  deny  its  influence  to  be  highly  perxu* 
cious. 

If  we  examine  the  motives  which  prompt  parents  and 
others  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct,  we  shall  find  them  to 
be  of  a  purely  selfish  nature.  It  is  not  love  of  the  child,  but 
impatience  at  its  crying,  and  a  wish  to  avcnd  the  trouble  of 
expostulation  and  reasoning  with  it,  which  impels  them. 
They  find  it  easier  to  frighten  a  child  than  to  instruct  its  rea- 
son, and  hence  they  selfishly  prefer  the  former.  But  in  do- 
ing so  they  are  short-sighted  in  the  highest  degree,  and  they 
bring  upon  themselves  a  pain  and  trouble  constantly  recur- 
ring. The  faculties  which  lead  to  willing  obedience,  and 
which,  consequently,  they  wish  to  exdte,  are  Intellect,  Vene- 
ration, Conscientiousness,  Benevolence,  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, and  the  only  one  which  leads  to  forced  obedience  is  Cau- 
tiousness. To  render  any  faculty  active,  it  must  be  present- 
ed with  its  own  objects ;  and,  therefore,  before  terror  can 
lead  to  willing  submission,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  the  natural 
stimulant  of  the  sentiments  above-mentioned,  otherwise  it 
must  necessarily  fail.  But  no  one  will  tell  us  that  terror  en- 
lightens the  intellect  of  the  child  as  to  the  real  qualities  and 
object  of  his  medical  attendant,  or  that  Fear  gratifies  the 
feelings  of  Bendevolence  or  of  Veneration.  Fear  addresses  it- 
self to  Cautiousness  alone,  and  this  being  excited,  gives  rise 
to  feelings  of  alarm,  apprehension,  and  distrust. 

Fear,  therefore,  destroys,  but  can  never  generate  confidence 
or  security,  and  hence  at  every  time  the  process  of  frighten- 
ing requires  to  be  gone  over  anew.  Reason  and  kindness^ 
on  the  other  hand,  address  themselves  to  the  faculties,  which 
leads  to  submission  and  acquiescence,  and  which,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  excite.    A  little  explanation  satisfies  the  intellect^' 
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and  a  kind  tone  and  faithful  adherence  to  promises  and  to 
truth  satisfies  BeneToIenoe,  Veneradon,  and  Conscientioim* 
ness,  and  these  being  active,  by  their  very  constitution  lead 
to  generous  confidence  and  security  in  others ;  and  hence  the 
only  trouble  is  at  the  beginning,  and  ever  after  the  good  fruit 
of  submissbn  and  patience  follows  of  itself.  Accordingly^  it 
often  happens  in  good  constitutions,  that  a  little  kindness  and 
calm  expostulation  on  the  p&rt  of  the  surgeon  gets  the  better 
of  the  absurd  terror  which  had  been  so  carefully  nurtured, 
and  every  thing  goes  on  pleasantly  and  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  both  patient  and  attendant.  But  this  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  examples. 

The  motive  by  which  one  of  these  little  patients  was  indue* 
ed  to  swallow  her  medicine  was  an  address  to  Acquisitive* 
ness  in  the  shape  of  a  shilling  or  a  toy.  This,  after  a  good 
deal  of  crying,  generally  had  the  efiect  But  as  the  gratifica. 
tion  of  Acqttiativeness  neither  pointed  out  to  the  intellect  the 
cxmnexion  existing  between  the  medicine  and  the  benefit  to 
.  be  derived  from  its  use,  nor  satisfied  Benevolence  that  no  harm 
was  meant,  the  same  repugnance  and  resistance  recurred,  and 
required  to  be  surmounted  by  fresh  bribery  at  every  succeed- 
ing dose.  Now,  Phrenology  shows  that,  in  such  a  case,  two 
things  are  essential  to  ensure  willing  obedience,  and  that 
if  these  are  fulfilled,  the  result  will  invariably  follow. 
The  first  is,  to  satisfy  the  intellect  that  the  medicine  has  pro- 
perties  calculated  to  remove  the  ailments  or  sickness ;  and 
the  second  is  to  satisfy  Benevolence  that  our  intention  is  to  do 
them  good.  These  being  fulfilled.  Veneration  immediately 
becomes  active,  respects  our  superior  knowledge,  and  gives  the 
impulse  to  comply  with  our  reccHnmendations.  If,  therefore, 
we  once  satisfy  a  child  on  these  points,  our  labour  is  at  an 
end ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  present  case ;  for,  after  a  litUe  ex- 
planation and  a  little  kindness,  the  young  invalid  came  to  take 
any  thing  without  resistence  and  without  a  bribe. 

The  sin  of  bribing  a  child  to  teke  medicine  may  seem  to  be 
a  very  trifling  one,  and  scarcely  to  merit  notice ;  but  when 
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we  ocxnsider  to  what  principle  of  actbn  it  is  directly  address- 
ed)  we  shall  not  esteem  it  so  lightly.  Briboy,  as  a  motive  to 
action,  excites  Acquisitiveness  and  Self-esteem,  and,  oonse^ 
quently,  when  the  child  finds  that  the  gratification  of  these 
faculties  is  held  out  to  it  on  all  occadons  as  the  summmm  bo^ 
num,  the  thing  which  ought  most  to  influence  it,  it  naturaOy 
and  necessarily  comes  to  regard  self-interest  as  the  proper  guide 
of  man,  and  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  Conscientiousness  and 
Benevolence,  wherever  these  seem  to  stand  opposed  to  imme^ 
diate  selfishness.  It  does  not  inquire  what  is  reasonable,  what 
is  honest,  what  is  holy,  or  of  good  report,  but  it  asks,  what 
shall  I  gain,  or  how  will  my  views  be  advanced ;  and  it,  con- 
sequently, leads  to  deceit  and  to  every  unfair  practice  to  giap 
tify  its  ruling  passion ;  till  at  last,  perhaps,  the  parent  himself 
reaps  the  fruit  of  his  own  sowing,  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
pupil's  dishonesty ;  and,  as  a  last  resource  and  consouidon, 
bitterly  complains  of  the  increased  degeneracy  and  depravity 
of  the  human  heart ;  as  if  it  were  consistent  with  Nature^s  laws 
that  we  might  sow  thistles  and  gather  figs  or  grapes. 

Flattery,  agiun,  is  an  equally  short-aghted  remedy,  dther 
for  influencing  the  conduct  of  children,  or  for  correcting  thor 
faults,  or  for  sparing  trouble  or  pain  to  a  parent  Flattery 
addresses  itself  to  Love  of  Approbation  and  Self-esteem,  and 
these  being  active,  produce,  as  their  necessary  result,  a  grenter 
appetite  for  praise,  a  higher  estimate  of  self,  and  a  greater  de- 
termination to  ins'ut  upon  deference  from  others,  and  leave 
the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  altogether  unafiected ;  and 
hence,  instead  of  leading  to  more  ready  compliance  in  future, 
flattery  has  precisely  an  opposite  efiect.  The  Love  ot  Ap- 
probation is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  same  quantum  of 
flattery  which  tickled  it  at  first.  It  must  have  at  each  suc- 
cessive time  a  stronger  and  a  stronger  dose,  otherwise  it  will 
refuse  to  move ;  and  Self-esteem,  in  like  manner,  rendered 
more  active  by  former  deference  and  respect,  now  takes  high- 
er ground,  looks  big,  and  insists  more  strenuously  upon  hav- 
ing its  own  way,  and  being  albwed  to  please  itself.    The 
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luddess  parent,  now  finding  a  greater  effinrt  neoeasaiy  to  pro* 
du(3e  any  efiect,  begins  to  reap  the  reward  due  to  the  first  in^ 
dulgence  of  his  own  selfishness,  in  the  additional  trouble  and 
inconvenience  to  which  every  succesuve  step  in  the  same  patb 
unavoidably  leads  him.  At  last,  perhaps,  his  patience  is 
exhausted,  and  from  one  bad  road  he  leaps  in  a  passion  into 
a  'worse,  and  makes  use  of  intimidation. 

But  dictatorial  haughtiness  and  harsh  command  are  not 
the  stimulants  which  Nature  meant  us  to  use  in  exciting  the 
intellect  or  moral  sentiments  of  another,  and,  consequendy, 
they  also  fail  in  their  object.  Harshness  rouses  Combative- 
neas,  Destructiveness,  and  Firmness,  and  cold  command  of. 
fends  Self-esteem ;  but  Combativeness  being  roused,  lead% 
not  to  submissive  veneration,  but  to  contradiction  and  oppo- 
sition ;  Destructiveness  being  roused,  leads,  not  to  kindness, 
but  to  anger ;  and  Firmness  b^ng*roused,  leads,  not  to  friend- 
ly comfdiance,  but  to  obstinacy;  and  Self-esteem  being  roused, 
leads,  not  to  humbleness  of  mind,  but  to  pride  and  self-wilL 
He,  therefore  who,  in  soundness  of  mind,  can  believe  harsh- 
ness and  intimidation  to  be  true  motives  to  filial  deference, 
humility,  and  g^ierous  submisaon  and  confidence  in  others, 
must  first  show  that  witting  obedience  is  a  compound  of  con- 
tradiction, anger,  obstinacy,  pride,  and  self-will,  before  he 
can  hold  up  his  example  as  worthy  of  imitation. 

Cautiousness  may,  no  doubt,  prompt  to  obedience ;  but  its 
only  object  in  doing  so  is  to  escape  from  threatened  evil ; 
and  it  is  quite  the  same  to  it  whether  that  escape  is  effected 
by  obedience,  by  evasion,  by  lying,  or  by  flight ;  and  hence  it 
can  never  be  trusted  out  of  right ;  and  hence  severe  punbh- 
ment  tends  much  more  to  exdte  the  faculties  to  devise  new 
modes  of  deceit  than  to  improve  the  mind. 

Another  most  pernicious  error,  both  in  the  medical  and 
moral  management  of  children,  deserves  to  be  pointed  out. 
It  is  that  of  making  most  liberal  promises  which  we  have  no 
intention  of  fulfilling.  One  form  of  this  consists  in  the  me- 
dical attendant  or  the  parents  assuring  the  child,  that  if  he 
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which  a  kind,  open,  and  honourable  appeal  to  Consdendous- 
ness,  Benevolence,  and  Veneratbn,  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  from  the  first,  and  which  would  have  knit  doeer 
than  ever  the  bonds  of  affection  and  esteem  which  linked  them 
together.   Many  a  child  and  many  a  parent  are  thus  thought- 
lessly estranged  from  each  other^s  affections,  whose  natural 
dispositions,  with  a  little  instruction,  would  have  fitted  them 
for  the  highest  enjoyments  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse.^ 
As  this  is  a  very  rambling  lucubration,  we  shall  men- 
tion another  anecdote  which  was  related  to  us  a  few  days 
ago  on  unquestionable  authority.      A  late  teacher  in  this 
city   was  one  day  busy   with    bis  duty,   standing  in  the 
midst  of  his  pupils,   who  were  also  on  foot.     Presently 
an  unusual  uproar  was  heard  in  the  street,  and  a  cry  that  a 
bear,  then  residing  in  the  College,  had  made  his  escape,  and 
was  promenading  the  street  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  lieges. 
The  y^onder  and  Individuality  of  the  teacher  were  so  much 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence,  that  he  forthwith 
ran  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  passing.     The  same  faculties 
being  roused  to  activity  in  the  children,  they  thought,  as 
the  master  had  run  to  the  door,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
their  running  to  the  windows,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
Presently,  however,  the  master  reappeared  with  displeasure 
painted  in  his  face.     The  children  hasten  to  resume  th«r 
places  ;  but,  alas !  too  late.     T)iey  have  already  been  seen 
looking  out  at  the  window,  and  they  must  suffer.     The  mas- 
ter considered  it  necessary  to  prove  his  love  for  them,  and  his 
high  sense  of  the  sin  of  disobedience,  by  the  unsparing  use  of 
the  rod,  and  he  did  not  stop  so  long  as  one  palm  was  left  un- 
hurt    Male  and  female  suffered  alike,  and  their  crime  was 
following  the  example  of  their  teacher,  by  gratifying  a  cu- 
riosity which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  and  their  minds, 
they  could  not  help  feeling,  and  which  it  was  equally  proper 
in  them  as  in  him  to  satisfy.     Had  this  gentleman^s  Caa- 
scientiousness  been  the  predominant  quality  of  his  mind,  we 
scarcely  think  he  would  have  punished  any  one  for  following 
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his  own  example  in  preference  to  his  own  self-broken  pre- 
cept. 

Phizes  fob  Attainments  in  Geoobaphy.— A  teacher 
in  Edinburgh  gave  notice  of  prizes  to  his  best  scholars  in  his 
geography  class.  A  record  of  the  proficiency  of  each  indi- 
vidual, during  the  season,  was  kept  in  this  manner :  When  a 
boy  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  him,  he  had  a  mark  for 
that  day  added  to  his  name.  Besides  answering  questions, 
the  scholars  were  told  that  they  might,  if  inclined,  draw  maps, 
for  which  also  prizes  would  be  awarded.  When  the  day  of 
distribution  came,  it  appeared  that  the  boy  who  had  most 
marks  had  no  maps,  and  that  another  who  had  beautiful  maps 
had  fewer  marks.  The  first  was  thus  proved  to  have  made 
the  highest  intellectual  attainments  in  geography^  but  to  be 
deficient  in  constructive  dexterity ;  while  the  second  was  as 
clearly  proved  to  excel  in  the  latter  accomplishment,  but  to  be 
deficient,  compared  with  the  other,  in  real  knowledge  of  the 
science.  The  teacher  awarded  the  highest  prize  for  exicellence 
in  geography  to  the  map-drawer.  This  was  proclaiming  a 
reward  for  the  best  manifestations  of  Individuality,  Locality, 
Comparison,  and  Language,  which,  we  presume,  give  skill  in 
geograjAy,  and  bestowing  it  on  him  who  manifested  most 
Constructiveness,  Form,  Si^e,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Or- 
der,  or  the  faculties  which  give  neatness  in  drawing  and  shad, 
ing,  without  reference  to  knowledge  of  the  subject  deli- 
neated. It  was  like  awarding  a  prize  for  the  best  anatomical 
drawing  that  had  been  advertised  for  the  greatest  knowledge 
in  anatomy. 
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which  a  kind,  open,  and  honourable  appeal  to  Consdentious- 
ness,  Benevoleiice,  and  Veneration,  would  undoubtedly  ha^e 
produced  from  the  first,  and  which  would  have  knit  closer 
than  ever  the  bonds  of  affection  and  esteem  which  linked  than 
together.  Many  a  child  and  many  a  parent  are  thus  thought- 
lessly estranged  from  each  others  affections,  whose  natural 
dispositions,  with  a  little  instruction,  would  have  fitted  them 
for  the  highest  enjoyments  of  social  and  friendly  intercourse.. 
As  this  is  a  very  rambling  lucubration,  we  shall  men- 
tion another  anecdote  which  was  related  to  us  a  few  days 
ago  on  unquestionable  authority.  A  late  teacher  in  this 
city  was  one  day  busy  with  his  duty,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  his  pupils,  who  were  also  on  foot  Presently 
an  unusual  uproar  was  heard  in  the  street,  and  a  cry  that  a 
bear,  then  residing  in  the  College,  had  made  his  escape,  and 
was  promenading  the  street  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  li^esi. 
The  T^onder  and  Individuality  of  the  teacher  were  so  much 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  occurrence,  that  he  forthwith 
ran  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  passing.  The  same  faculties 
being  roused  to  activity  in  the  children,  they  thought,  as 
the  master  had  run  to  the  door,  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
their  running  to  the  windows,  which  they  accordingly  did. 
Presently,  however,  the  master  reappeared  with  displeasure 
painted  in  his  face.  The  children  hasten  to  resume  their 
places  ;  but,  alas !  too  late.  T)iey  have  already  been  seen 
looking  out  at  the  window,  and  they  must  suffer.  The  mas- 
ter considered  it  necessary  to  prove  his  love  for  them,  and  hb 
high  sense  of  the  sin  of  disobedience,  by  the  unsparing  use  of 
the  rod,  and  he  did  not  stop  so  long  as  one  palm  was  left  un- 
hurt. Male  and  female  suffered  alike,  and  their  crime  was 
following  the  example  of  their  teacher,  by  gratifying  a  cu- 
riosity which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  and  their  minds, 
they  could  not  help  feeling,  and  which  it  was  equally  proper 
in  them  as  in  him  to  satisfy.  Had  this  gentleman^s  Con- 
scientiousness been  the  predominant  quality  of  his  mind,  we 
scarcely  think  he  would  have  punished  any  one  for  following 
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his  own  example  in  preference  to  his  own  self-broken  pre- 
cept. 

Prizes  for  Attainments  in  Geooraphy.— A  teacher 
in  [Edinburgh  gave  notice  of  prizes  to  his  best  scholars  in  his 
geography  class.  A  record  of  the  proficiency  of  each  indi- 
vidual, during  the  season,  was  kept  in  this  manner :  When  a 
boy  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  him,  he  had  a  mark  for 
that  day  added  to  his  name.  Besides  answering  questions, 
the  scholars  were  told  that  they  might,  if  inclined,  draw  maps, 
for  which  also  prizes  would  be  awarded.  When  the  day  of 
distribution  came,  it  appeared  that  the  boy  who  had  most 
marks  had  no  maps,  and  that  another  who  had  beautiful  maps 
had  fewer  marks.  The  first  was  thus  proved  to  have  made 
the  highest  intellectual  attainments  in  geography,  but  to  be 
deficient  in  constructive  dexterity ;  while  the  second  was  as 
clearly  proved  to  excel  in  the  latter  accomplishment,  but  to  be 
deficient,  compared  with  the  other,  in  real  knowledge  of  the 
science.  The  teacher  awarded  the  highest  prize  for  excellence 
in  geography  to  the  map-drawer.  This  was  prodiuming  a 
reward  for  the  best  manifestations  of  Individuality,  Locality, 
Comparison,  and  Language,  which,  we  presume,  give  skill  in 
geograjAy,  and  bestowing  it  on  him  who  manifested  most 
Constructiveness,  Form,  Si^e,  Locality,  Colouring,  and  Or- 
der, or  the  faculties  which  give  neatness  in  drawing  and  shad* 
ing,  without  reference  to  knowledge  of  the  subject  deU- 
neated.  It  was  like  awarding  a  prize  for  the  best  anatomical 
drawing  that  had  been  advertised  for  the  greatest  knowledge 
in  anatomy. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

UNCOMMON  AFFECTION  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF 

COLOURING. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter,  dated  11th  March, 
1826,  received  from  our  much-esteemed  correspondent,  Dr 
Otto  of  Copenhagen.  The  communication  is  of  connder- 
able  value,  as  describing  a  spedes  of  mental  affection  which, 
we  suspect,  has  occurred  more  frequently  than  it  has  been  at- 
tended  to,  and  which  will  probably  serve  to  explain  some  in- 
tellectual anomalies  that  have  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at 
elucidation. 

I  latelv  met  with  a  very  interesting  case,  which,  I  think,  is 
only  to  be  explained  by  a  great  activity  in  the  organ  of  Co^ 

''  louring.  It  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  teus  me,  that  every  thing 
that  is  represented  to  his  mind  is  considered  and  afterwards 
thought  of  as  a  colour,  or,  in  other  words,  all  his  ideas  are  as- 
sociated with  different  colours.  When  you  speak  to  him  of  a 
person  or  a  thing,  a  r^,  blue,  or  white  colour  rushes  into  his 
mind,  and  he  cannot  thhik  of  the  person  or  thing  afterwards 

**  but  as  a  colour.  When  he  thinks  of  me,  for  instance,  I  am  a 
blue  colour ;  all  the  days  of  the  week  are  thought  of  as  differ- 
ent colours ;  Monday  is  white  to  him ;  Tuesday,  blue,  &a 
He  does  noi  at  all  wish  to  make  such  associations, — ^it  happens 
quite  instinctively  and  involuntarily.  The  most  curious  phe« 
nomenon  is^  that  even  ahstratt  terms,  as  goodness-,  philosophy^ 
justice,  &c.  have  to  him  different  colours,  and  when  you  name 
to  him  a  quality,  one  of  the  colouris  immediately  comes  into  his 
mind.    He  is  a  very  respectable  man,  and  I  can  fully  rely  upon 

''  the  truth  of  his  assertions  in  this  respect.  The  organ  of  Co- 
louring is  very  large  in  his  head ;  ne  is  extremely  fond  of 
painting  too,  and  is  even  a  very  good  painter.  I  have  seen 
some  very  excellent  paintings  from  his  hand.  Do  you  not  con- 
sider that  phenomenon  as  arising  from  great  activity  in  the  or- 
gan mentioned?    Be  so  kind  as  sive  me  your  opinion  re» 

''  specting  this.    Would  you  think  the  case  worth  mentioning 

''  in  your  Journal  ?   I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  and  the  ve- 

"  raaty  of  my  friend." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  Dr  Otto^s  conjecture  of  the  cause 
of  thb  pochycological  phenomenon  b  the  best  that  can,  in  the 
present  state  of  ourknowledge,  be  hazarded. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDERS  AND  SOUTH  AMERICANS. 

Observations  on  Jbur  SJcuUs  of  NcUives  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  three  of  Natives  of  South  America^  brought 
luyme  in  the  Blonde  Frigate,  and  prefented  to  the  Phreno^ 
logical  Society  by  Lieut.  Chablbs  R.  Maldjsn,  R.  if. 
Surveyor  to  the  Expedition. 

OuB  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  an  article  on  National  De- 
velopment in  our  fifth  Number,*  we  expressed  our  wish  to  ob» 
tiun  the  means  of  ascertaining  two  important  points  connected 
with  this  interesting  branch  of  phrenological  induction :  ^irst. 
Whether  the  skull  of  the  Sandwich  and  Otahdte  islander, 
which  we  hoped  some  missionary  would  think  of  procuring 
for  us,  (for  we  are  not  aware  that  even  filumenbach  possesses 
a  specimen,)  should  answer  the  Phrenologists  anticipations, 
founded  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  that  sia- 
gular  race,  which  we  know  to  excel  all  others  brought  to  our 
knowledge  by  modem  nautical  discovery;  and,  secondly. 
Whether  the  Mexican  cranium,  or  that  of  any  other  tribe  of 
South  Americans  who  had  been  found  even  in  the  days  of  Co. 
lumbus  in  a  state  of  considerable  civilization,  should  exhibit  a 
corresponding  development ;  and  one,  of  course,  superior  to 
that  of  the  wretched  Brazilian  and  Ncnrth  American,  whidi 
alone  we  had  seen ;  beings  whom  even  three  centuries  of  Eu- 
ropean intercourse  have  not  h&stk  able  to  raise  from  theor 
aboriginal  barbarism. 

We  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  we  have  been 
gratified  in  both  particulars ;  and  find  that  the  specimenB 
obtained  convey  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  beautiful 
uniformity  of  nature,  and  the  truth  of  Phrenology. 


•  VoL  11.  IN  15, 16. 
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The  reader  knows,  that  the  Blonde  frigate,  Captain  Lord 
Byron,  was  sent  to  the  Sandwich  islands  with  the  remiuns  of 
the  late  king  and  queen,  who  died  in  London ;  and  as  a  hy- 
drographical  survey  was  likewise  intended  in  the  Padfic,  Mr 
Maiden,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  that  department 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  appointed  surveying  officer  to  the 
expedition.  He  politely  undertook  a  commission  at  the  request 
of  some  members  of  the  Phrenolo^cal  Society,  and  pledged 
himself,  if  posrible,  to  bring  away  spedmens  both  of  Sandwich 
island  and  Western  South  American  skulls.  That  there  might 
be  no  question  as  to  aboriginal  purity,  he  was  requested  to  ob- 
tain specimens  in  the  islands  from  the  older  moraia  or  burial- 
places,  as  such  would  afford  the  certainty  that  the  individuals 
pre-existed  the  discovery  of  the  islands  by  Captain  Cook ;  and 
having  marked  these,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  others  of  persons 
recently  deceased  who  had  not  passed  the  age  of  twenty  or 
thirty ;  as  it  was  conndered  probable  that  the  very  free  inter- 
course  which  has  taken  place  between  the  native  females  and 
thdr  European  viators,  may  have  rendered  not  uncommon 
some  modification  in  the  form  and  size  of  head. 

Considering  Mr  Malden^s  pledge  as  affording  a  good  pros- 
pect that  we  should  see  the  Sandwich  island  and  Otaheite 
head  when  the  Blonde  returned,  we  were  led  during  the  in- 
terval to  attend  more  minutely  to  what  we  possess,  in  the 
writings  of  navigators  and  missionaries,  on  the  character  of 
this  interesting  race.  When  discovered,  they{were  found  as- 
sodated  in  regular  communities  under  monarchical  govenr- 
ment,  enjoying  condderabie  sodal  peace  and  comfort,  the 
best  fruit  of  dvilization.  Some  abominations  prevailed  among 
them,  the  result  of  ignorance  and  the  occasional  sway  of  the 
kmer  pasdons ;  but  not  worse  than  were  common  among  the 
original  stock  of  the  European  nations  themselves.  The  worst 
of  these  were  human  sacrifices,  and  the  strange  assodations  for 
licentious  intercourse  called  the  Arreoys,  in  which  the  off- 
spring,^ as  impeding  the  end  and  object  of  the  miserable  in- 
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slitulion^  "Wfife  on  prineiple  destroyied.  Tkeve  appeared  in 
tMr  cominumty  a  regular  and  weU^marked  gr^ulati<xi  0f 
vaakg.  Piopeity  ia  land  was  reoogniaed,  and  Ae  puUk' 
eiecration  €tf  en^xwcbment^  and  pf  idl  maaifestationB  of  ava.- 
tke,  aff(Mrded  a  perfeGt«e6urity fcNr  its  invkdability.  Quaireb 
fix^m  a  persmid  cause  were  rare,  and  private  fightaog  almost 
unknown  \  whil^  district,  or  puUic  quarrels  arose  generally 
bom  insult  or  negleet  of  du0  respect  and  deference.  Their 
ii^Ugion,  of  course,  was  pi^an ;  but  die  character  of  the 
peojde  may  'be  inferred  evoa  from  it.  It  was  not  a  religion 
of  terrors.  They  beKeved  in  the  souFs  immortality  for  hap^ 
pinessy  but  not  fcMT  future  punishment;  and  it  was  to  avert 
innble  sublunary  cidamities  that  they  employed  human  -sa-* 
orifices.  But  even  in  this  horrid  rite  there  was  a  gleam  of  a 
benevcdent  and  just  character:  the  victim  was  always  a  cri* 
Bunal  who,  .they  thought,  deserved  death ;  and,  not  to  give 
him  unnecessary  suffering,  they  despatched  faim  with  one 
bk^  before  he  knew  that  his  fate  was  in  question.  If  crimi- 
nals could  not  be  had,  a  hog  might  be  substituted ;  and  even 
ibe  criminal  was  secure  if  he  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  morai^ 
or  place  of  worship.  They  venerated  their  great  deity  so 
much,  that  -they  thought  it  the  extreme  of  presumption  to 
address  him  in  prayer ;  and  they  held  most  sacred  and  invi- 
olable their  mcHtus,  the  depositories  of  their  dead ;«-«  feeling, 
by  the  way,  which,  we  feaced,  might,  if  still  prevalent,  some- 
what cross  our  project  of  obtaining  a  specimen  of  their  con- 
tents ;  there  would  have  been  no  remedy,  if  another  pr^udice 
is  still  common  which  prevailed  when  they  were  discovered ; 
namely,  that  to  touch  the  head,  which  was  sacred,  was  a 
great  insult,  or  to  allude  to  the  head,  even  for  the  sake 
of  comparing  it  in  size  to  any  other  object  I  The  cha- 
racter of  these  islanders,  though  superior  for  a  savage  race, 
was  far  from  being  free  from  trails  of  barbarism,  which,  in 
apparent  ecmtradiction  to  striking  features  of  civilization, 
would  perplex  {my  philosopher  of  human  nature  but  the 
Phrenologist,  who  sees  in  stich  savage  excesses,  when  com- 
VoL.  III.— No  XI.  2  G  ^ 
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bined  with  great  virtues,  just  that  misdirecticm  of  propenahte^ 
which,  under  a  better  system,  will  ^ve  eot&pgy  to  moral  cha- 
racter itself.  Accordingly,  while  these  islanders  were,  on  the 
one  band,  gentle,  good-tempered,  kind,  hos{Htable»  and  ge- 
nerous to  thmr  own  countrymen  and  to  strangei^  in  amity 
with  them,  their  wars  were  stained  with  the  greatest  ferocity ; 
their  regard  for  the  property  of  their  countrymen  was  not  in 
use  to  be  extended  to  their  European  visitors,  from  whom  the 
lower  orders,  at  least,  were  in  the  habit  of  stealing.  They 
were  cunning,  and  possessed  of  great  command  over  the  ex- 
ternal expresuon  of  any  strong  feeling,  (the  talent  of  acHnff^) 
and  no  European  courtier  ever  carried  the  arts  of  flattery  and 
ininnuating  address,  to  gain  an  end,  farther,  or  so  far.  But 
it  b  not  what  these  islanders  were^  but  what  they  are,  that 
most  strongly  marks  their  character.  When  we  find  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect  prevailing  in  a  great  degree 
overthe lower  propennties, — another  name  fiirciviU2atioii,-»we 
may  be  assured  that  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect,  which 
give  superimty  of  national  as  well  as  individual  characte, 
really  eadst.  It  is  these  faculties  on  which  the  humanizing 
power  of  Christianity  operates,— which  is  addressed  in  vain 
to  the  brutal  part  of  humanity ;  and  we  should  predicate 
with  certainty,  that  the  success  of  the  pious  labours  of  misdon- 
aries  will  hoM  a  very  obvious  proportion  to  the  endowment  of 
their  subjects  with  these  higher  powers.  In  no  qpot  of  die 
extensive  re^ons  of  heathenism  have  these  labours  been  so 
triumphantly  and  rapidly  successful  as  in  these  islands.  Ido- 
latry is  renounced,^dol8  and  all  badges  of  superstition  de- 
stroyed,—Christianity  established  as  the  national  faith,  and 
churches  built ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  bloody  wars,  human 
sacrifices,  infantidde,  and  all  other  unnatural  practices^  have 
ceased.  Schools  have  been  instituted,  and  many  other  b&> 
nefits  of  civilization  have  rapidly  extended ;  political  and  ju- 
dicial institutions  have  been  established,  and  commerce  and 
the  arts  are  making  the  most  satisfactory  progress.  These 
facts,  be»des  being  confirmed  by  the  most  recent  navigators. 
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will  be  found  detailed  in  WilaoD's  Misoonary  Voyage^  and 
Turabull's  Voyage.  The  best  aooount,  of  oourse»  q(  the  stale 
of  the  island^»  when  disoov^ced  is  in  Cook's  Voyages. 

We  felt  confident,  that  all  the  duuncters  we  have  now 
stated  would  be  written  in  le^Ue  characters  on  the  cranium 
of  a  race^so  different  ftom  the  barbanms  tribes  who  have  re- 
jected every  means  of  civilization  from  Europeans,  and 
bNxowed  th^  improved  means  of  sensualitjr  alone.  We 
knew  the  humble  type  of  the  North  American  and  Brasalian 
head,  and  anticipated  that  the  Sandwich  Islander^s  would 
not  Eesemble  these.  We  knew,  moreover,  the  more  fa- 
vourably developed,  but  yet  very  defici^t  head  of  the  I^falay 
and  Chinese  races  on  the  other  side  of  the  Paofic,  and  fore- 
told that  the,  expected  head  would  not  be  Chinese  or  Malay. 
We  expected  sometUng  much  better  too  than  the  New 
Zealand  head  which  we  had  seen,  and  the  very  amverae  of 
the  cerebral  development  of  that  fag.«nd  of  humanity,  the 
New  HoOmder.  Something  of  the  European  type  was  ex- 
pected, onLy  with  less  size,  and  therefore  less  power  of  cha- 
racter ;  for  that  type  is  essentially  the  full  development  of  the 
intellect  and  moral  sentiments,  with  a  suitable  animal  endow- 
ment tog^Te  eneigy.  Mr  MAldcnspaekagc  arrived,  and,  the 
reader  may  believe,  was  opened  with  no  small  interest.  -  Four 
Sandwich  Island  skulls  were,  ranged  befcHre  u%*  and  a  very 
near  approadi  indeed  to  the  European  development  was  in- 
stantly obvious,  in  all  the  four,  to  every  person  present  Three 
were  decidedly  ancient ;  and  one  was  the  skull  of  a  young 
native  of  twenty.four  years,  whobadleft  home,  and  died  at  Val- 
paraiso, in  ChUi,  so  btely  as  June  18S6.  If  this  person  had 
any  Eunqpean  intermixture,  it  would  account  for  this  Bead 
being  decidedly  the  largest  of  the  four.  The  three  aboriginal 
skulls,  while  they  differ  in  degrees  of  development  of 
pgmBar  organs,  agree  in  the  general  character.    They  are 


*  Mr  BfaUtnlAUndcd  to  luure  ptocond Mne  ■twdmfni  hom  Otabcite ;  but 
the  winds  did  Boi  allow  the  Blonde  to  approach  the  Society  Islands,  to  the  great 
dinfpoiniiiMiil  sf  dl  on  bcsri* 
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Milher  binder  than  ^qiial  to  the  average  tiae  of  the  Eiimpeaa 
hiMd ;  imd  die  race  oertaiiily  does  not  indioUe  jv6t  so  Mgh  a 
character  « the  Eluwpean,  ultiiough  ftut  tippnaxAmg  Euro* 
peaii  cmKzatton.  Tlieiv  appeifew  the  long  head^  from  front 
16  lM»k  of  ilbe  Baropean-^the  CaocanaE  tariety  df  BIhdmbii* 
bach ;  Ae  greaMr  prcfKHtien  before  than  behindtbe  extemal 
drifice  of  the  eai^,  indimtifig  the  predominaiiee  of  iutelleotaal 
oyer  aahnal  eadeirflM»it,-«^iD  two  «f  Ifaetfaree^  iiioreteinaikable 
llMii  in  the  etbMr ;  the  height  from  tbe  orifice  of  the  ea^ 
top  of  the  head,  indicatHig  moral  ewdu<nncat,  andtiie  gteat» 
e)r  breadth  of  a  wdl*arched  oofoliid  sarfaoe,  dhe  abode  of  the 
ioofttl  feehngs,  than  of  the  base  ^the  brahiy  the  site  of  the 
aAutiA  propenaties.  There  is  also  a  good  inteUeetiial  fere* 
heaA,  well  faniidhed  "with  tlie  knowing  otgans,  and  rery  to- 
gpeotaUy  with  the  reflecting.  One  <ef  lliem  has  quite  a  to- 
teaBrfable  and  all  have  a  coaeideiable  portion  of  Indinduaii- 
tf,  hoKk  upper  and  under;  «ind  it  is  YefiaarkaUe,  that  Dr 
Gall  long  ago  deDomiflatedthis  fiicuhy  the  faculty  «f  Ednea^ 
Wiify^  a  quality  which  must'  greatly  ^pedite  civilizafkn. 
There  is  thus  enough  bf  the  moral  and  intellectual  part^of 
nttin,  <m  the  <«ie  hanid,  to  take  the  lead  of  the  aniaal  when 
properly  directed,  mA  enough  d£  the  ammaly  on  (theother^ 
f#  have  much  debased  the  character^  while  in  the  sa<?age  state 
tbe  betlter  Ihcttlties  were  yet  little  exercised.  More  paiti- 
culorly  we  fewnd  the  social  habits  of  tbe  idMiders  escplalned 
by  a,  full  Adbesffveness,  their  loose  practices  by  « large  Ama^ 
liVMMSy  their  infanticide  by  the  Love  of  Ofliipring  moderate, 
cbrlfainly  fiotSHch  as  to  resist  Uie  temptatione  of  the  Aireeys 
aasecnlfon:;  thek  wars  and  saerifioes  by  foil  Oombativeness 
and  ifuU  Destruotiveness ;  their  regard  to  property  by  a  mo- 
dente  AcquisitiveDess  in  pv^)ert]on  to  Consoientiooawas ; 
Ihdilr  khidness  bya  large  Benevolence,  Adhesiveness,  and 
Love  of  Ai^vobation ;  their  good  temper  by  a  larger  Bene, 
vdence  and  moral  region  generally,  than  Combativeness  and 
Defltructiveness ;  th^  gradation  of  ranks,  their  jealousy  of 
respect,  and  their  superstitions,  by  a  large  VenentfaoM,  Self- 
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esteem,  and  Love  of  Approbatmi  ;-M-»wUle  the  nuld  fom 
of  thoY  idigloii  aiiaes  fram  their  own  mild  ^hamcler }  th«ir 
on nmng  and  aeting^  by  a  lai>ge  SecretivepaBi,  mAk  m  Ceaaai^ 
entiouanefls  not  equal  in  eadoimieiit  t6  it ;  aod  their  6htftr 
quioimess  and  flattefy  by  the  abuse  of  Veaention  and  Loiw  of 
Approbation,  joined  to  the  laat-mentioaed  eombiaation.  The 
intellect,  in  both  knowing  and  reflecting  organs^  ia  reipaoiaUe ; 
and  Christianity  bemg  addressed  to  the  reAeotii^  powers 
and  the  moral  sentimentp^  found  a  very  ooogenial  soil  to  take 
root  in.     In  all  the  four  fy<M?imenil»  Cautiousness  is  extraordi- 
narily large,  which  aflbrds  an  explanation  of  the  sudden 
alarms  and  panics  to  which,  when  first  discovered,  they  were 
often  auliject.     There  must  be  much  caution  and  circum- 
spection in. their  wars.    We  found  Construetiveness  large 
in  all  jRour ;  and  this  they  manifested  so  much,  that,  even 
without  the  use  of  iron  implements,  they  had  ornamented  thdir 
vessels  of  war,  which  were  capable  of  carrying  three  hundred 
men,  witii  carving  which  no  European  workman  could  have 
surpassed;   and  nothing  could  exceed  the  skill  and  taste 
displayed  by  them  in  their  implements  of  war  and  fill- 
ing.   Th^  organ  of  Tune  is  very  far  from  good ;  and  Mr 
Maiden  informs  us,  that  the  fine  martial  band  sent  out  in  the 
Blcmde,  although  oft^i  landed  to  amuse  the  natives,  never 
attracted  them.     To  our  question,  whether  the  combinations 
of  harmony  confused  them,  he  answered,  that  they  were 
equally  regardless  of  single  instruments. 

A  larger  head,  more  Combativeness,  Destructiveness, 
and  Firmness,  good  Knowing  and  not  deficient  Reflecting 
organs,  and,  above  all,  a  large  Locality  and  Wonder,  had  pro- 
bably given  the  young  islander,  one  of  the  four,  a  desire  to 
roam.  He  was  known  at  Valparaiso  by  the  name  of  Mauk^ 
and  we  shall  endeavour  to  learn  some  more  particulars  about 
him. 

The  civilized  reception  by  the  islanders  of  the  remains 
of  their  deceased  king  and  queen — ^the  salute  of  nineteen 
guns— the  appearance  of  the  chiefs  in  English  mourning — 
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the  procession  to  the  cbureb— and  the  high  ilnprovement  wit* 
nessed  in  the  whde  community,  are  all  well  known  to  the 
world  through  the  public  papers,  and  are  given  more  in  de- 
tail in  the  authorised  narrative  just  published. 

We  subjoin  the  measurement  and  development  of  each  of 
the  four  skulls,  to  enable  our  readers  to  compiEU«  them  with 
the  character  pven  of  these  islanders,  in  the  publications  of 
their  European  visitors  :«- 

No  I.— SANDWICH  ISLANDER. 
MBASOEBMBNT. 

Ear  to  13 ft| 

6  to    6 « 61 

7  to   7 ^ 

8  to    8 4| 

9  to    9 6 

13  to  12 5| 

18  to  16 4| 


Spine  to  19 6{ 

S     to  10 ,..7i 

3     to  aO..« 6| 

£«r     to  19 4| 

Ear  to  Spine 4 

Ear    to  10 6 

Ear    to  18 6| 

Ear    to  14 ,....S 


DBVBLOPMBNT. 


1.  AmattTOiesB,  large.  19. 

2.  PhiloprogenitiyeneM^  large.  19. 

3.  Conoentmtiyenen,  rather  full.  20. 

4.  Adheriyenewy  tdXL  21. 

5.  Combatiyenesi,  mialL  22. 
6«  Destmctiyenesi,  full.  2S. 
?•  Constractiyeness,  rather  large.  24. 

8.  Acquiaitiyeness,  amaU.  25. 

9.  Secretiyenesi,  large.  26. 

10.  Self-eateem,  rather  large.  27^ 

11.  Loye  of  Approbation,  yery  large.     28. 

12.  Cautiottsneu^  yery  large.  291 

13.  Beneyolence,  rather  large.  30. 

14.  Veneration,     do.     do.  31. 
16.  Hope,  full.  32. 

16.  IdeaUty,  fulL  38. 

17.  Conadentiousnessj  rather  fulL  34. 

18.  Fiimness,  large. 

No  II.— SANDWICH 


Lower  IndiyiduaUtyj  laige. 
Upper  ditto,  full. 
Fonn,  rather  Urge. 
Size,ftill. 
Weighty  moderate. 
Cokniring,  moderate. 
Locality,  f^iU. 
Order,  rather  taH. 
Time,  moderate! 
Number,  yery  small* 
Tune,  moderate. 
Language,  fiilL 
Comparison^  full. 
Causality^  rather  large. 
Wit,  modeiate. 
Imitation,  full. 
Wonder,  rather  laige. 


ISLANDER. 


MBASUBBMBNT. 


Inches. 
Spine  to  19 ^ 6| 

2  to  19 6| 

3  to  30 6| 

Ear    to  19 4| 

Ear  to  Spine 3i 

Ear    to  10 61 

Ear    to  18 6i 

Ear     to  14 6 


Ear  to  13. 

6  to   6. 

7  to    7. 

8  to    8. 

9  to    9. 
12  to  12. 


Incbei. 
,..4| 

..»J 
,..4| 

..At 
.»i 

»i 


16   to  16 4 
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DEVBLOPMXNT. 


1.  Amativtness,  laigCL 

2.  Philoprogenitivenesi,  modente. 

3.  Concentradvenew,  rather  fall 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  large. 

5.  CombatiTeness,  rather  fiilL 

6.  Destructiveness,  rather  huge. 
7*  Constnictiyeness,  rather  fhlL 

8.  AoquisitiTenew,  rather  ftiU. 

9.  Secretiveness,  large. 

10.  Sdf-esteeniy  large. 

1 1.  Love  of  Approhation,  very  large. 
13.  Cantioasness^  very  large. 

13.  BenevoleDce,  rather  fulL 

14.  Veneratioii,  large. 

15.  Hope,  rather  ftill. 

16.  Ideality,  moderate. 

17-  Consdentiousness^  rather  amaU. 
18.  Firmness,  laige. 


19.  Lower  Individuality,  ftUl. 

19.  Upper  ditto,  rather  tUlL 

20.  Form,  fiill. 

21.  Size,  ftilL 

22.  Weight,  full. 

23.  Colouring,  moderate. 

24.  Locality,  ftilL 

25.  Order,  rather  fulL 

26.  Time,  smalL 

27.  Number,  smalL 

28.  Tune,  small. 

29.  Language,  smalL 

80.  Comparison,  rather  fuU. 

31.  Causality,  fuU. 

32.  Wit,  smalL 

33.  Imitation,  smalL 

34.  Wonder,  moderate 


1^0  III.^SANDWICH  I8LANDER. 


MBABUBEMBNT. 


Spine  to  19 61 

2  to  19 6| 

3  to  30 51 

Ear    to  19 ^ 4] 

Ear  to  spine •...»...3j 

Ear     to  10 5 

Ear     to  18 5| 

Ear     to  14... ,.6 


Ear  to 
6    to 


7 
8 

9 
12 
16 


to 

t 
to 

to 


13. 
6.. 

7.. 
8.. 

9... 


to  12. 
to  16. 


Inchei. 

...6| 

..4J 

..6 

...5| 

...5| 

...4| 


DKVBLOPMBNT. 


1.  Amativeness,  full. 

3.  Philoprogenitiveness,  moderate. 

3.  Conoentrativeness,  rather  fuU. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  fuIL 

5.  Combativeness,  rather  laige. 

6.  Destructiveness,  large. 

7.  Constructiveness,  large. 

8.  Acquisitiveness,  full. 

9.  Secretiveness,  large. 

10.  Self-esteem,  brge. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation,  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  large. 

13.  Benevolence,  moderate. 

14.  Veneration,  rather  large. 
16.  Hope,  rather  large. 

16.  Idnlity,  rather  large. 

17.  Conscientiousness,  rather  laige. 

18.  Firmness,  very  large. 


19.  Lower  Individuality,  very  large. 

19.  Upper  ditto,  ditto. 

20.  Form,  rather  large. 

21.  Size,  fuU. 

22.  Weight,  moderate. 

23.  Colouring,  full. 

24.  LocaUty,  full. 

25.  Order,  rather  large. 

26.  Time,  rather  full. 
27*  Number,  rather  full. 

28.  Tune,  moderate. 

29.  Language,  large. 

30.  Comparison,  smaU. 

31.  Causality,  small. 

32.  Wit,  very  smalL 

33.  ImitatioD,  moderate, 

34.  Wonder,  full. 
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No  IV.— SANDWICH  ISIiANDBR." 
MBA8UBBMBNT. 


Indies. 
Spine  to  19 7 

2  to  19 71 

3  to  30 6{ 

Ear    to  19.. o4{ 

Ear  to  Spine 3| 

Ear    to  10 6| 

Ear    to  18.... .....^.5| 

Ear    to  14 ^ 


4» 
-  • 


Ear  to  13 

6  to    6 

7  to    7 

8  to    8 4...A 

9  to    9 5| 

12  to  12 6 

16  to  16 ..44i 


DBVlLOPmKt. 

19.  Lower  Individuality,  lulL 

19.  Upper  ditto^  ratker  full. 

20.  Fonn,  rather  large. 

21.  Size,  Ml. 
22.*Weight^  full. 

23.  Colouring^  fiilL 

24.  Locality,  rather  large. 

25.  Order^  rather  large. 

26.  l^e,  stiiaU. 

27.  Number,  smaU. 

28.  Tune,  moderate. 

29.  Language,  moderate. 

30.  Compariaon,  full. 

31.  Causality,  iiiU. 

32.  Wit,  moderate. 

33.  Imitation,  rather  hxge. 

34.  Wonder^  rather  large. 


1.  Amativenets,  large. 

2.  Philoprogeiutiveness^  Ta(her  faXL 

3.  ConcentratiTeneaa,  flilL 

4.  Adhesiyeneaa,  rather  large. 

5.  Comhatiyeness,  rather  large. 

6.  Destructivenesi,  large. 
7*  Constructiveness,  moderate. 

8.  Acquisitiyeness,  Moderate. 

9.  Secretiyeneas^  large. 

10.  Self-esteem,  large. 

1 1.  Love  of  Approbation^  large. 

12.  Cautiousness,  yery  large. 

13.  Beneyolence,  rather  large. 

14.  Veneration,  large. 

16.  Hope,  full. 
16  Ideality,  fulL 

17.  Conscientiousness,  rather  full. 

18.  Firmhess,  large. 

Mr  Maiden  has  made  compensation  for  the  disappointment 
with  regard  to  Otaheite,  by  presenting  three  most  instructive 
native  South  American  skulls  to  the  Phrenolo^cal  Society ; 
all  of  which  accord  with  history  and  observation  thai  the 
best  race  of  Americans  are  found  on  the  western  shofies  of 
South  America.  One  of  th^  skulls  was  taken  from  a  very 
andent  burial-place  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Chili;  and,  being  found  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  circle  of  skeletons,  the  mode  of  sepultui^  for  a  chief,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Chiloan  chief.  It  is  apparently  of  great 
antiquity,  and  decidedly  aboriginal.  The  shape  of  the  head 
is  singular,  and  although  considerably  better,  resembles  that  of 
some  casts  of  South  American  heads  already  in  the  Sodety^s 


*  There  is  great  inequality  in  the  two  sides  of  this  skulL     In  BtatiDg  the 
siie  of  the  organs  we  endeavour  to  take  the  medium  of  the  two. 
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possession.  It  meaaufcs  nearly  half  ao  mA  more  ftom-  fide 
to  side  than  from  front  to  back ;  and  the  whole  of  the  hmk 
part  is  so  flat  and  perpendicolar,  that  it  appears  like  ardS- 
cial  flattening.*  The  whole  head  is  small,  defective  in  firm- 
ness, and  abounding  in  Cantiousness;  so  that  wc  do  not 
wonder  that  70,000  of  such  heads  yielded^  as  they  really  did, 
to  an  invasion  of  eUvfy  Spaniards,  in  l6B6f  without  striking  a 
blow.  Veneration  and  Wcmder  are  both  very  large,  whidi 
would  add  much  force  to  the  then  current  impression,  that 
the  Spaniards  were  deities.  There  is  nevertheless  oonad^ia- 
ble  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  indicated  by  tbe  devebp- 
ment)— certainly  much  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  Brazilian  and 
North  American.  The  following  is  the  Measurement  and 
Development : 

dHILOAN  CHI£F. 
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i    to  19 ftf 

S     to  89 .....5, 

Ear    to  19 4^ 
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Ear    to  10... .«•... S 

Ear    to  18 .5 

Ear    to  14 5| 
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to  IS. 

6 

to    0. 

7 

to   7 

8 

to    8 

9 
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13 

to  12 

16 

to  16, 
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..4| 
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1.  Amativeneis,  full. 

i.  PhilopiogenitiTeneM,  rather  smalL 

S.  ConoentratiTencsSf  f"*^^r 

4«  Adhesivcoefls,  full. 

5.  CoinbatiTenen,  large. 

flL  0ettractiveoeB8y  dittOi 

7*  ConatructiveDess,  full. 

a.  AoquBittyeness,  fuIL 

9.  Sccretiyeneaay  large. 

10.  Sdf-eeteem,  large. 

1 1.  Lore  of  Approbation,  yoy  large. 


12.  GantioQaieas,  veiy  laige. 

13.  Beneydence,  fnlL 

14.  VeiMBatioB,  largeii 
16.  Hope,  large. 

16.  Idodity,  large. 

17*  ConMicnttoiuneflS,  fbtt. 

18.  FirmneBs^  moderate. 

19.  Lower  Indiyiduality,  rather  large. 
19«  Upper  dittos  lull. 

20.  Fonn,  ftilL 

21.  Size,  moderate. 


*  We  haye  not  infocmadon  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds  on 
the  subject  of  pressure  in  fohney.  We  baye  eyen  seen  the  dtQdren  of  our  own 
ae^uaintances,  bom  in  India,  and  nuned  by  natiye  women,  exhibiting  the  same 
flattened  back  of  head  with  the  Chilian  specimen  before  us ;  and  we  hear  it  is 
nniyeisal  wHh  such  duMren.    We  shaB  inquire  into  this. 
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80.  LtDgiuige,  ftJ]. 

30.  GompariioD^  Tather  full. 

31.  Causality,  fan. 
3S.  Wit,  fulL 

33.  Imitatioii,  laige. 

34.  Wonder,  very  large. 


■  S2.  WcigP)t,:iiiodcnte. 
23.  Colouring,  rather  full. 
M.  Locality,  rather  fiiU. 
26.  Order,  ditto. 
26.  Time^  ditto. 
tj.  Number,  imalL 
28.  Tone,  •mall. 

Bat  South  America  contains  a  yery  superior  people  to  the 
Chiloans,  and,  what  is  singular,  ahnost  thar  next  neighbours 
to  the  north-— namely,  between  the  Biobio  and  Callacalla 
riTers— the  Araucanians.  None  of  the  American  tribes 
make  the  same  respectable  figure  in  the  histories.  They 
were  the  first  who  gallantly  met  and  defeated  the  Spanish 
armies  in  pitched  battles  ;*  and  exposed  the  dastard  sprit  of 
these  robbers,  who  shrunk  from  a  people  whom  they  could  not 
plunder  and  oppress  without  having  to  fight  them.  The  result 
was,  that  they  were  never  subdued,  and  remain  an  independent 
and  powerful  nation  now,  at  the  end  of  three  centuries.  The 
first  symptoms  of  national  intelligence  and  energy  with  which 
they  staggered  the  Spaniards,  was  the  admirable  discipline  of 
their  forces,  the  tactics  of  their  generals,  the  combination  of 
their  operations,  and  the  irresistible  gallantry  of  their  attacks, 
which  always  came  to  close  fight  after  the  first  discharge  of  the 
fire-arms  of  the  Europeans.  Of  these  last'  too  they  were  not 
long  before  they  availed  themselves ;  and  nothing  evinced  char- 
acter more  than  their  taking  the  field  with  a  formidable  cavalry 
flanking  their  infantry,  in  less  than  half  a  century  after  first 
seeing  a  horse.  We  should  expect  a  civil  economy  in  such  a 
people  corresponding  to  the  character  of  their  military  polity, 
and  we  find  it.  Their  kingdom  is  divided  into  governments 
and  districts  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  intelligence. 
Their  dignities  descend  in  the  male  line  on  the  principle  of 


*  Besides  many  other  Wctories,  they  annihilated  3000  veteran  Spaniards  in 
one  battle,  besides  a  large  force  of  native  auxiliaries ;  they  besieged  the -Spa- 
niards in  their  fortresses  with  both  courage  and  skill,  and  not  unftequently  their 
heroes  challenged  the  whole  Spanish  army  to  send  out  a  champion  to  fight  in 
single  combat.  On  one  occasion  their  a^urs  were  retrieved  by  an  Aiancaniaa 
maid  of  Orleans.     (See  article  Chili  in  Edinburgh  Encydopsndia.) 
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feudal  primogeniture.  They  make  laws  in  a  general  diet  of 
die  nobles,  and  their  constitution  provides  the  most  efficient 
checks  for  preventing  the  infringements  of  power  on  the 
liberty  of  the  people  at  large,  of  which  all  cbnees  mn  most 
jealous.  In  their  religion  they  do  not,  like  the  Peruvians, 
stop  short  at  the  son,  but  worship  the  sun^s  Creator,  on 
whom  they  bestow  the  epithets  of  Spirit  of  Heaven,  Great 
Being,  Creator  of  all,  Omnipotent,  Eternal  and  Infinite^ 
They  believe  also  in  an  evil  spirit,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  have  a  tradition  of  a  great  deluge.  Thor  odendar 
is  nearly  the  same  wiUi  that  of  the  old  world,  b^inning 
their  year  at  the  winter  solstice,  dividing  it  into  twelve 
months  of  80  days  each,  as  the  Peraans  and  Egyptians  did, 
and  completing  the  tropical  year  by  five  intercalary  days, 
which  they  add  to  the  last  month.  They  denominate  th»r 
months  moons.  They  measure  by  the  palm,  the  span,  the 
foot,  the  pace,  and  the  league.  Their  speeches— and  they 
practise  oratory  as  the  highest  of  accomplishments-— are  dis- 
tinguished for  power  and  eloquence,  and  are  divided  into 
an  exordium,  a  narrative,  an  argument,  and  a  pathetic  con- 
duuon ;  and  th^r  poetry  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Celts,  as  exemplified  in  Ossian. 

In  character  they  are  ferocious  to  their  enemies,  and  in- 
dulge in  violent  execrations  against  them ;  and  they  are  so 
proud  in  consequence  of  successfully  resisting  the  Spa- 
niards, that  they  conrider  themselves  the  only  men  upon  earth 
deserving  the  name.  Natural  attachment  is  strong  in  the 
race,  and  they  benevolently  supply  each  other^s  wants,  pre- 
vent bqjgary,  and  hosjntably  entertain  travellers  and  stran* 
gers.  They  are  gratdful  for  benefits,  but  easily  irritated  by 
slight  or  disrespect.  They  are  remarkably  dean  both  in  their 
persons  and  dwellings ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  honest  in  their 
oonmiercial  dealings.  Nevertheless  they  have  made  little 
progress  in  the  eaterndb  of  national  improvement,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  constructive  arts,  and  thusfumish  an  interesting 
proof,  that  a*people  may  be  morally  civilized,  and  yet  retain 
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all  the  external  ap^earanoe  of  baribarisiii  and  nidencBS  ;< 
proporitkm  which  moat  aound  oddlj  to  those  who  coiMider 
improvement  only  to  conaiflt  in  the  aoeommodatbns  of  ele. 
ganoe  and  luxury.  They  do  not  build  otiea,  but  five  in  mat- 
tered villages  in  cottages  which  are  of  rude  architecture. 

'<  Such  (says  the  writer  of  the  artide  Anmcania,  hi  the  Edin- 
''  burgh  Encyclopaedia)  is  a  short  account  of  the  nuamers  and 
*'  customs  of  an  indigenous  tribe  of  South  America^  distinguish?^ 
''  ed  from  every  other  barbarous  people^  by  the  wisdom  mihdt 
*^  political  institutions^  the  sublinuty  of  their  religious  fakh^  the 
"  nonesty  of  tlwir  commercial  transactions^  and  the  enchange- 
'^  able  love  of  liberty  which  fires  their  breasts.  While  the  ower 
native  tribes  of  America  have  been  compelled  to  crouch  be^ 
neath  the  Spanish  sceptre^  the  Araucaniana  have,  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  apposed  the  most  formidable  re« 
'<  sistance  to  these  unprincipled  robbers,  and  continue  to 
''maintain  their  national  incfependence,  which  is  so  dear  to 
"  their  hearta." 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  specimen,  therefore,  which 

the  Blonde  has  brought  us,  is  the  sIcuU  of  an  Arauoanian 

warricHT,  found  in  a  place  where  that  people  had  fought,  and ' 

where  the  bones  had  remained  i]inburied.    It  ia  a  bead  of 

Caucasian  type  of  great  animal  power,  espedally  inordiqate 

warlike  tendeodes,  with  e^weUent  morsl  sentUQAenta  wd  gopd 

intellectual  organs. 

ARAUCANIAN  WARRIOR. 
MBA8URBMENT. 


Spine  to  19 6% 

2  to  19.« ai 

3  to  30 6| 

Bar  to  10 4| 

Ear  tospiM..... «4 

Ear  to  IQ ,6) 

Ear  to  18....'. 5| 

£sr  to  U...» ,. h\ 


Inehci. 
Ear  to    IS 6} 

6  to      6 ....6 

7  to      7 


21 


8  to      8 ,... 

9  to      9 , 6 

12  to  12 6| 

18  to  16 4| 


nSV9tOFllBN1P. 


1.  Amativenett,  large. 

2.  PbilaprageniavwaM,  fiiU. 

3.  Concentrattveoevs,  large. 

4.  AdheriTeneia,  ]arge« 

5.  Govbativenesai  very  large. 


8.  DestructiTeneaB,  very  large. 
7«  Conetruetiveaeaay  ftUl. 

8.  Acqaiaitivenew,  rather  large. 

9.  Secretifenen,  very  large. 
10.  Self-eitoem,  large.' 
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23.  Colouring,  iBtfaer  AilL 

24.  Locality,  Isige. 
26.  Order,  nthet  ftifi» 
26.  Time,  Bmall. 

27*  Number,  tmalL 

28.  Tune,  imaU. 

29*  Language,  rather  fiiU. 

30.  Comparison,  ftUL 

31.  CaoMlity,  ftilL    ■ 

32.  Wit,  full. 

33.  Imitation,  fuIL 

34.  Wonder,  ratbcr  laige. 


1 1.  Love  of  Approbation,  voy  luge. 

12.  Cautioutnesfl,  large. 
18.  BcnerdlaMa,  nther  Inge. 

14.  Veneration,  nrtber  bigek 

15.  Hope,  lather  iiiQ. 

16.  Ideality,  va^er  large. 
17-  Conscientiousness,  rather  Urge. 

18.  Firmness,  very  laijge. 

19.  Lowtt  Individuality,  large. 
i9.  Upper  IndiffidiiaUt^  mod(Bi»tCi 

20.  Form,  rather  large. 
n.  Size,  fttlL 
09.  W«igll^  fall. 

TW  Mventh  and  last  spedmen  presented  bjr  Mr  Maldea . 
is  that  of  a  Chilian,  taken  from  the  burial-place  of  the  native 
hospital  at  Valpavaiso.  With  some  iii£enoritj  in  siae,  it 
btara  a  close  reeemblaiioe  in  aU  parts  to  that  of  the  Arauea- 
nian  warrior,  except  in  Combativeness  and  DestructiFenes^ 
in  which  it  faUs  gieatly  short  of  it  There  is  not  about  this 
head,  more  than  the  other,  the  slightest  appeananoe  of  com. 
pmsnon;  and,  as  in  the  Araucanian,  there  is  a  ^lery  just 
baiaoee  of  animal.  jnoraL  and  intellectual  deveknaniHit*  tff 
sriiioh  our  fenders  shall  judge. 

CHILIAN. 

WEasvBBianfT. 
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1.  AmatiTeness,  large. 

It,  PUlopragenitrreness, 'Aill. 

3.  Conoentrativeness,  rather  large. 

4.  Adhesiveness,  rather  large. 

5.  Combatiyeoess,  rather  luge. 
SL  i)cstiiietivene8s,  rather  la^ 
9«  ConimMtiyeneai^  small. 

8.  Acquisitiyeness,  fulL 

9.  Seeretiyeiiess^  huge. 

10.  Sdf-etteem,  large. 

11.  Loye  of  AppiolMtioD,  large. 


12.  Cautiousness,  v^  large. 

13.  Beneyolence,  rather  laige. 

14.  Veneration,  large. 
16.  Hope,  moderate. 

16.  Ideality,  rather  laige. 

17.  Conscientiousness,  rather  huge. 

18.  Finnnsss,  yeiy  krge. 

19.  X«wer  Indiyiduality^  iI^vsb* 

19.  Upper  Indiyiduality,  fulL 

20.  Form,  rather  Utge. 

21.  Size,  liiU. 
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28.  Weight,  fuU. 

23.  Colouring,  full. 

24.  Locality,  fuU. 
85.  Order^  fiUL 

26.  Time,  tmaQ. 

27.  Number,  nUMr  Aill. 
2&  Tune,  unalL 


99.  Language,  moderate. 

30.  Compariaon,  modemtev 

31.  CauaaUty,  xathar  large. 
82.  Wit,  rat|Mr  ftill. 

33.  Imitation,  rather  large. 

34.  Wonder,  rather  large. 


Similarity  of  cerebral  development  will  afford  an  inte- 
resting and  novel  element,  in  addition  to  the  usual  iniicia 
from  which  national  descent  is  conjectured.  This,  in  the 
Araucanians,  is  much  more  like  that  of  the  Sandwich 
islanders  than  that  of  any  other  race  in  or  aiound  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  trust  yet  to  see  a  considerable  number 
of  Araucanian  skulls,  and  to  compare  them  with  a  great 
variety  of  the  South  American  races;  and  we  should  be 
glad  that  some  competent  investigator  would  observe  mi* 
nutdy  all  the  points  of  resemblance,  not  forgetting  language, 
between  the  Araucanians  and  Sandwich  islanders.* 

The  Phrenological  Society  certiunly  have  not  received,  since 
its  foundation,  a  more  interesting  donation,  and  oug^t  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  a  amilar  kind  to 
increase  thdr  store.  The  Phrenologists,  although  not  the 
first  that  have  made  collections  of  national  skulls,  are  certain- 
ly the  first  who  have  done  so  to  a  rational  end.  Professor 
Blumenbach  is  not  a  Phrenologist,  yet  he  has  made  a  large 
collection ;  and  others,  having  caught  the  fancy  from  him,  are 
very  busy  collecting  national  skulls,  which  are  even  finding  their 
way  into  university  museums  as  curiosiHes.  These  we  look 
upon  as  so  many  valuable  inheritances  to  Phrenology,  after 
those  who  have  blindly  and  absurdly  stored  them  up  as  lum- 
ber, have  left  them  to  phrenologica]  successors,  as  a  miser 
leaves  hb  wealth,  without  ever  having  either  properly  appred- 
ated  or  enjoyed  it. 


*  In  Aiaucania,  rivers  are  often  named  by  a  repetition  of  the  syllablei  of  die 
word,  at  in  CaHaralla  and  Biobio.  It  is  singolar  tnat  die  name  of  the  king  of  the 
Saadwidi  Idanda  who  died  hi  London  was  Kiorio. 
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ARTICLE  X. 


An  EaaAv  on  some  Subjects  amnecied  with  Taste.  8vOf 
OUphani,  Waugh^  and  InncSj  Edifiburgh ;  amd  Longman 
and  Co.  London,  1817.— -Jnd 

iLtAfSTMJTioNs  of  PHEEnoLooY,  wtA  EngTOvingM.  Con^ 
liable  and  Co.  Edinburgh ;  and  Hursi,  Robkison,  and  Co. 
London,  Svo,  1820.  By  Sir  Geoege  Stwwaet  Mac- 
KEEziE,  Bart.  F.R.S.,  P.PH.  CL  RJS.E.,  F.SS.J. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  priority  in  avowed  oonveraon  to 
Phrenology  will  bear  value.  In  1816,  when  Dr  Spuneheim 
was  little  esteemed  in  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  the  two 
works  before  us  manfully  declared  himself  a  pupil  of  the 
new  philosophy;  By  having  devoted  his  previous  life  to 
sdenoe,  he  was  called  by  the  sufirage  of  philosophers  to  preade 
in  their  associations,  and  was  entitled  to  that  great  privilege  of 
learned  bigotry  which  authorises  men  of  established  reputa- 
tion to  reject  without  examination  all  doctrines  that  are  hew, 
and  to  contemn  all  teachers  who  are  unendowed ;  yet  he  set 
himself  to  investigate  with  patience  and  candour  the  preten- 
nons  of  Phrenology ;  and  when  its  evidence  satisfied  and  its 
system  delighted  him,  he  fearlessly  declared,  that  he  owed  to 
its  founders  the  first  philosophy  of  mind  and  man  that  had 
satisfied  his  understanding.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  we  be- 
lieve,  was  the  first  man  of  science  in  Britain  who  avowed  him- 
self  a  Phrenologist  Nor  was  his  long  an  inactive  profession ; 
for  in  1817  he  pubQshed  his  Treatise  on  Taste,  in  which,  by 
the  application  of  phrenological  principles,  he  levelled  the 
graceful  but  unsubstantial  fabric  which,  as  a  theory  of  Taste, 
had  for  years  reigned  in  this  country ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  the  first  shock  it  received  from  the  same  quarter  to  the 
popular  system  of  metaphysics  upon  which  that  theory  isbtiilt* 
To  none  would  it  be  so  manifest  as  to  the  author,  that  in 
doing  so,  he  was  writing  in  advance  of  the  period,  if  not  of 
the  'i^.     He  read  his  lucubrations  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Edinburgh,  and  was,  we  doubt  not,  held  and  reputed  absurd, 
if  not  insane,  for  his  paiifs.  If  unappreciated  within  the  walls 
of  the  Royal  Society,  his  new  views,  were  not  treated  with 
greater  justice  beyond  them.  This  faaQucination  about  era* 
nialogy  was  held  stifficient  to  condemn  the  i)ook  without  any 
farther  investigation  ;  and  nevertheless,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, when  we  compare  it  with  all  other  essays  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  ^taste,  it  is  incomparably  the  soundest  in  philosopiiy 
and  most  irf^istiUe  in  argument  that  has  appeared. 

There  {^evailis  •a  feeling  among  the  students  of  raetaphy- 
sicsy  and  it  is  a  well-rfounded  fueling,  that  all  that  has  been 
wntlBn  on  the  <^  Sublime  and  Beautiful^  is,  som^cm  or 
oiherj  unsatisfactory ;  that  the  reasonings  ef  Burke,  of  Alison, 
and  of  Jeffrey  leave  the  subject  |)retty  imuoh  where  they  take 
it  up.  To  the  phrenological  investigation,  first  of  the  mean* 
ing  of  these  mysterious  wordsy^^P-woiids  which  have  been  writ- 
ten into  mystery^  and  then  of  ithe  causes  of  the  emotions  for 
whidi  they  aland,  the  essay  before  .us  is  almost  exclusively 
confined. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  shows  ithat  metaphyrics 
have  fallen  into  liad  .odour  in  the  present  age,,  because 
they  have  hitherto  .been  prosecuted  on  ifalse  princijdes, 
and  are  as  useless  as  they  are  baseless.  The  metapbyad- 
ans  of  tlie  old  school  impute  the  disregard  of  thdr  theories 
to  tbe  siqperficial  levity  of  the  age;  we,  on  the  .contrary, 
think  it  a  decided  proof  of  the  advance  of  the  age  in  sound 
thinking  and  goodisense.  It  is  a  grand  mistake. to  conclude, 
from  the  fate  of  such  speculations,  .that  a  wellrfounded  analy- 
M'Of  human  nature  can  have  no  attractions.  We  shouM 
reason  a|7rtort,  that  itS4ittractioii  would,  onaIl.capable;mind8, 
be'iireristible;  and  indeed  we  have  proof  .of  this  before  (OUt 
eyes  in  the  oeal  which  Phrenology  excites,  and  which  the  old 
philosophers  can  only  impute  to  a  prevmling  numia. 

To  the  error  of  conduding,  that  the  perception  and  oon- 
soiousness  of  all  .other  men  is  the  same  bb  our  own, .  the  author 
traiW  the  many  and  irreconcilable  theories  of  Taste  Which 
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iunre  fluooenvely  riaen  \xp  to  siiik  into  blfli  vion,  and  resolves  to 

^'  endeavour  todisoover^  whether  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
**  of  variation  in  intellectual  endowment  might  not  lead  into 
^*  acme'  traA  by  which  we  might  at  length  arrive  at  the  ffveat 
**  road  to  truths  and  readi  the  right  explanation  of  the  differ* 
*'  ences  in  taste/* 

The  first  part  of  the  Essay  is  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Beautifid  and  Sublime, 

Mr  Jeffi^y*  considers  Beauty  something  distinct  from  the 

pleasurable  emotion  which  it  occasbns ;  something  gui  gen^ 

ri9y  the  cbfed  of  the  emotion^    Thb  somethings  then,  ough^ 

4o  be  beauty  to  all  mankind ;  yet  we  know  well  that  oftep  th^ 

same  object  shall  not  be  beautiful  to  two  individuals.    Mr 

Stewart  considers  beauty  as  residing  in  some  qualUy  of  tho 

object,  such  as  oolour,  from  which  it  has  been  extended  to 

include  form  and  other  qualities ;  Sir  G.  M»  asks  why  not 

in  form  first,  and  from  form  extended  tp  colour  ?    Still  Mr 

Stewart  Mis  into  Mr  SeSteys  error  of  concluding  beauty 

something  sui  generis  ;  which  theory  fails  the  moment  we  fin4 

two  men  not  agreeing  that  the  same  quality  is  beautiful.  Our 

author  takes  up  his  position  upon  the  phrenological  analyas 

of  the  human  mindy^'and  all  the  wordy  mystery  is  solved.  He 

goes  at  once  to  our  primitive  perceptive  powers^  and  finds 

that  thesf  have  their  specific  and  distinct  pleasures  and  pains, 

whidi  certain  qualities  ^f  objects  are  calculated  to  cause. 

Beauty  is  the  pleasurable  and  Ugliness  the  painful  excitement 

of  certain  of  these  faculties ;  but  as  difier^nce  in  the  degree 

of  endowment  of  the  faculties  must  occa^on  difie]*ence  in  the 

degree  of  pleasure  and  pain,  there  can  be  no  other  meaning 

for  beauty,  but  the  effect  of  certain  qualities  on  the  perceptive 

powers,  according  to  the  degree  of  these  powers.     With  this 

theory,  all  discrepancies  of  the  peroq»tion  of  beauty  by  difiereni 

individuals  perfectly  harmonize. 

'^Now^.I  consider  that  the  words.  Pleasure  and  Painrefiec 
''  neither  to  an  object  itself^  nor  to  qualities  of  an  object,  but  to 


*  Sap(w  Enc  Briu  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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*^ tDH^'tfm  "^thua^  i|)iiiUties  on  tlie  #iM.    fh  lib 

**  beauUful  ansears  to  me  to  be  an  expresson^  mot  for  an 

'^  Borits  qaiuitie8>  bat  for  some  ^^2f3N:<wliidLtbe|pero6ptioneirite 

.^^qualkies  infOieaseB  on  t}ie  moML    This  effect  can  tud^  be 

f  pleasing 'Or  painful;  and  that  it  is  a  pleasing  efect  is  eviaeiit 

''  Hence  I  am  inclined  to  conclude^  that  oeauiyul  expresses 

'*  simply  a  certain  degree  of  certain  ^pecm-^  pleasurable  ^ect 

*^  impressed  on  the  mmd." 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  diow  how  naturfthy  the  Xkrlk 
Beauty,  sudi  being  its  meaning,  was  extended,  witlioul  What 
Mr  Stewart  caHs  ^<  a  very  wide  and  capricious  amk^,^  ^ 
express  the  taiious  pleasurable  emotions  prodiHoed  by  it  gresft 
variety  of  qualities,  and  these  ^noral  as  well  as  pbyfflcaL  l?he 
genertd  dTect,  pUaaure^  is  produced  in  aD,  and  sgb  of  thb  pies- 
sure  there  are  degrees,  even  in  the  estimate  of  two  iiidividaflils 
exactly  constituted  alike,  the  author  states,  thaft  there  are  terma 
for  sudh  degrees,  each,  under  the  theories  ^h&ch  he  com- 
bats, requiring  definition  as  much  as  the  term  beautiful,  wfaiili 
forms  one  in  the  scale ;  isuch  as  agreeable,  handsome,  ftttty, 
elegant,  beatcH/uly  lovely,  enchanting,  angelic,  bc;  The 
author'^s  definition  we  give  in  his  own  words : 

"  Should  a  definition  of  the  words  Beauty  and  Beautifbl  lie 
required^  I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  as  the  ngne  btfnfhith 
we  eoipress  the  consciousness  of  certain  pleasurabu  effects,  foU 
lowing,  in  a  paiiicular  high  degree,  the  perception  tf  certain  qua* 
''lUks  rfof^ectsr 

Keeping  in  view  the  generic  effects  Pkasmre  and  Pain,  die 

w>otd  Subliavity  is  as  easily  explained  as  Beauty. 

**  Hie  word  Sublime,  I  atii  indined  to  think,  has  \peen,  and 
**  still  is  intended  to  convey  to  others  that  we  experience  an 
"  emotion  of  a  very  elevated  de^ee  of  modified  pleasure.  The 
**  sound  of  thunder  is  called  SuoHme;  and  to  many  it  i& 'highly 
''  pleasinff.  But  the  pleasure  seems  to  be  modified^  first  by  die 
'^  uncertainty  of  the  place  whence  the  sounds  proceed-,  and  after- 
''  wards  by  ihe*  knowledge  #of  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
'<  lightning,  whidi  is  the  apparetlt  cause  of  the  sound.  Smo* 
'^  tions  of  terror  and  of  horror  have  been,  but  erroneously  I 
'^ think,  described  as  Sublime,  as  I  shall  haveoccasion  to ezem- 
'*  plify  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  the  theory  ctf  assoda- 
"  tion." 

We  doubt  the  advantage  of  the  qualification,  ^<  a  modified 

pleasure.*"    It  tends  to  draw  off  the  thoughts  from,  what  waa 
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efiough  far  theauthoc's  purpose,  tlie  thesis  that  subUimty  n  a 

ptcMme,  tlie€^<  in  the  aiiiid  of  certain  qaalities  in  objects. 

I«  the  seoond  part  of  hk  Essay,  the  author  piMeeds  to 

laTestigate  the  cmuea  of  our  emotions  of  beauty  and  subluni- 

ty.    He  fa^as  with  a  reftitilson  of  the  beseleeB  oaiocJa^Jofi 

theory  of  Mr  Ahaon  and  Mr  Jeffrey,  with  which  the  world 

has  fio  kmg  sat  down  contented. 

*'  This  theory^*'  aays  our  BUtfaor^  '^  jiaplies  that  no  obiect  at 
''  irst  sight  has  any  mfluence  in  connexion  with  Taste;  tnat  we 
**  must  &st  associate  something  with  it,  before  it  can  excite  any 
"  emotiaa ;  and  that  this  emotion  may  not  be  fdlt  till  we  htMla 
**  dM  objeet  a  aaoond  time;  so  that  we  may  connect  whatever 
*^  we  please  with  an  object,  and  regulate  our  future  emotions 
"  accordingly.'* 

Mr  Alison,  too,  considers  beauty  and  sublimity  in  fimna, 

colours,  and  sound,  to  be  the  result  of  connecting  with  these, 

by  the  assistance  of  imagination,  something  which  we  have 

formerly  admired,  or  which  has  excited  strong  emotions  of 

pleasure  in  our  minds.  If  the  emotions  have  been  disagreeable, 

the  same  forms,  colours,  and  sounds,  are  no  longer  beautifuL 

Mr  Jefirey  says,  *'  I%e  beauty  which  we  impute  to  outward 
''  objects  is  nothing  more  then  die  reflection  of  our  inward  sen- 
*'  sadoDs,  and  is  made  up  entirely  of  certain  little  portions  of 
^  love,  pity,  and  affection,  which  have  been  connected  widi 
**  these  objects,  and  still  adhere,  as  it  were,  to  them,  and  move 
"  us  anew  whenever  they  are  presented  to  our  observation."* 

It  is  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  object  to  show,  that  the  peroep. 

tions  oi  Jorm^  colour ^  and  sounds  give  pleasure  to  their  re. 

epectiveperdinent  faculties,  independent  of  imagination ;  and 

assuredly  independent  of  <^  little  portions  of  love,  pity,  and 

ftffiection  ;^  and  that  circumstances,  events,  and  scenes,  be  they 

agreeable  or  disagreeable,  have  no  influence  on  these  original 

and  specific  emotions ;  and  this  in  farther  oppoution  to  Mr 

Jeffrey,  who  has  rejected,  <'  as  intrinsically  absurd  and  incre- 

**  dible^  the  supposition  that  material  objects,  which  do  neither 
"  hurt  nor  ddight  the  body,  should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere 
'^  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions  which  are  some- 
**  times  excited  by  the  8pe<tade  of  beauty." 


*  Sap.  Enc.  Brit.  voL  iL  p.  181. 
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'  Sir  G.  M.  then  divides  into  three  sections  his  inquii^  into 
the  soundn^s  of  the  theory  of  association ;  viz..— assodatioii, 
^s  applied  ixyjbrm^  to  cohuvr^  and  to  sound ;  and  by  a  copious 
illustration  and  train  of  facts,  not  only  completely  over- 
turns the  association  theory,  but  establishes  the  phrenolq^ 
cal,«— namely,  that  forms,  colours,  and  sounds,  give  plea^ 
sure  or  pain  to  specific  faculties,  created  for  the  very  pur- 
pose  of  receiving  such  impressions.  Into  his  detailed  rea- 
sonings we  cannot  follow  the  author,  but  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  specimen  from  each  of  the  three  classes.  After 
trying  the  various  and  most  unsatisfactory  associations,  which 
occurred  to  Mr  Alison  and  Mr  Jeffrey  as  the  reasons  why 
certain  forms  are  beautiful  and  others  ugly,  the  author  goes 
on  to  say,r— '^  I  will  conclude  the  consideration  of  form  with 

''  a  very  few  remarks  on  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
'^  power  of  association,  in  directing  our  estimates  of  the  beauty 
"  of  the  human  coutitenance. 

'  *^  To  follow  Mr  Alison  through  a^l  his  details,  which  I  can- 
'^  not  heh>  thinking  rather  prolix^  appears  to  be  unnecessary. 
'^  Mr  Jem*ey  comes  more  boldly  on,  and  gives^  in  tlie  following 
"  passage,  the  whole  essence  of  the  theory. 

'^ '  Tne  most  beautiful  object  in  nature^  perhaps,  is  the  coun- 
'^  ^  tenance  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ;  and  we  are  apt 
^  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  independent  of  all  associations^  tne 
'  forms  and  colours  which  it  displays  are,  in  themselves^  lovely 
'  and  engaging,  and  would  appear  charming  to  all  beholders, 
^ '  with  whatever  other  qualities  or  impressions*  they  might 
*' '  bappen  to  be  connected.    A  very  little  refiection,  however, 
•^  'will  probably  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of 
'<* '  this  impression,  and  to  satisfy  us,  that  what  we  admire  is 
'^  *  not  a  combination  of  forms  and  colours,  which  could  never 
"  '  excite  any  mental  emotion,  but  a  collection  of  signs  and 
'  tokens  of  certain  mental  feelings  and  affections,  which  are 
'  universally  recognised  as  the  proper  objects  of  love  and  sym- 
'  pathy.    Laying  aside  the  emotions  an  sing  from  difference 
'  of  sex,  and  supposing  female  beauty'  to  be  contemplated  by 
•' '  the  piire  and  unenvying  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite  ob- 
*' '  vious,  that,  among  its  ingredients,  we  should  trace  the  signs 
'' '  of  two  different  sets  of  Qualities,  that  are  neither  of  them  the 
'  object  of  sight,  but  of  a  nigher  faculty ; — ^in  the  first  place,  of 
'  youth  and  health ;  and  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence, 
"  '  gaiety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy,  or  vivacity.'*    My 
"  reply  to  this  will  be  very  short. 


*  Supp.  Enc.  Brit,  vol  ii.  p.  183. 
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"  It  would  be  a  strange  assertion  to  make^  that  we  could  not 
^  distinguish  whether  a  woman  was  young  and  healthy^  unless 
^  we  consider  her  face  beautifuL  Yet  sudi  an  assertion  is  im- 
''  plied  in  the  quotation  I  have  made.  As  no  one  can  be  hardy 
^  enough  to  deny,  that  the  indications  of  youth  and  health  ar^ 
'  as  distinct  in  a  plain  as  in  a  beautiful  face,  the  theory  of  as- 
''sodation  ought  to  lead  us  to  admire  both  of  them  equally,  be>- 
'"  cause  the  same  associations  are  applicable  to  both.  Innocence 
^  is  just  as  easily  discovered  in  a  plain  as  in  a  beautiful  face ; 
**  and  it  would  be  extreme  presumption  in  us  to  separate  vir- 
*'  tue  from  a  homely  female,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to 
*'  one  who  is  beautiful.  Hence  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm^ 
^'  that  a  woman  with  a  plun  face  was  not  innocent.  We  have 
been  already  told  that  the  idea  of  force  and  labour  effectually 
destroys  the  beauty,  which  we  might  imagine  to  exist  in  the 
imitations  of  natural  objects.  The  idea  of  vice  is  surely  more 
**  repugnant  when  attached  to  the  female  character,  than  force 
''  and  labour  when  connected  with  inanimate  matter.  But 
''  shocking  as  this  idea  is,  it  does  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
*'  female  countenance.  Among  the  abandoned  women  of  a  great 
**  city,  the  proportion  of  beauty  will  scarcely  be  found  to  be 
^'  less,  than  among  the  same  number  taken  at  random  from  among 
the  virtuous.  The  Goddess  of  Beauty  herself  is  described  as 
a  notorious  strumpet  and  adulteress,  and  as  actively  employed 
in  encouraging  vice  in  others ;  yet  we  look  upon  her  statue 
as  a  model  of  perfection  in  the  female  form."     With  the  like 

fiuocesB  he  then  disposes  of  gaiety,  sensibility,  and  the  other 

associations,  and  concludes,  '^  Hence  every  association  of  thii^ 

kind  is  impossible,  or  at  least  entirely  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 
It  is  evident  thatf  there  must  be  something  in  certain  forms  of 
"the. human  countenance  quite  independent  of  such  associa- 
tions, and  of  every  other,  which  has  the  power  of  affecting  us 
with  emotions  of  Beauty."     Colours,  according  to  Mr  Alison, 

are  beautiful,  or  the  reverse,  by  association,  or  ^^  on  account 

of  something  which  they  express.*^     Sir  G.  Mackenzie  holds 

that  colours  are  beautiful,  or  the  reverse,  by  direct  effect  on 

the  faculty  of  Colouring.     Mr  Alison  furnishes  a  catalogue 

of  the  somethings  which  colours  express.     Black,  be  saysi 

18  in  this  country  unpleasant,  because  it  is  appropriated  ta 

mourning;    but  agreeable  in   Spain  and  France,  because 

there  the  dress  of  the  great.     Yellow,  disagreeable  to  us  in 

dress,  is  agreeable  in  China,  because  it  is  there  the  imperial 

colour ;  white  is  agreeable  to  us  as  expresave  of  purity  and 

innocence ;  in  China  it  is  disagreeable  as  the  sign  of  mourn- 

ing,  &c.    To  this  our  author  answers,  that  these  very  asso- 
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dalions  do  not  hold.    *^  With  regard,  however^  to  thf  asso- 

''  daticms  now  brought  into  our  view>  I  deny  that  black  is  ex. 
^  dufiively  appropriated  to  mourning  m  this  Gounixy.  It  ia  the 
**  full  dress  of  all  persons  in  office.  A  dergynum  is  not  hatntod 
"  in  blacky  because  it  is  desired  to  impresses  witbidaaa  of  r«- 
**  ligion  being  a  gloomy  and  a  melancaoly  institution:  a  law- 
''  yer  does  not  wear  blacki  because  it  is  wished  we  should  .be  de* 
terred  from  appealing  to  justice :  a  lord  mayor  of  london*  or 
a  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh^  does  not  preside  at  turtle^feasto 
in  dresses  of  black  velvety  to  damp  the  joy  of  their  guesta. 
''  Blacky  during  many  years^  has  formed  the  chief  {portion  qC  the 
''  full  dress  at  every  gentleman.  If>  therefore*  it  cannot  be 
''  shown  that  black  is  not  devoted  to  any  thing  but  mournings 
*'  the  assodation  can  have  no  effect*  But  there  seems  to  be 
''  a  radical  mistake  in  the  assertion,  that  black  is  diaafflreeable, 
''  because  it  is  applied  to  mouminff.  Mourning  itseff  is  di^ 
'^  agreeable ;  ana  it  is  more  likely  Uiat  something  disagreeable 
''  should  be  applied  to  it,  dian  that  any  thing  shijuld  oe  ret^ 
^'  dered  so  by  imnecessarily  creating  an  association  of  this  kind* 
''  It  seems  more  correct  to  say,  that  olack  was  applied  to  moun^ 
''  V^^  because  it  had  been  previously  felt  to  be  disagreeable. 
'^  Thus,  if  it  be  really  disagreeable,  it  is  not  so  by  this  assoda* 
**  tion,  but  from  some  other  cause.  So  far  from  black  being 
''  generally  disagreeable  in  this  country,  I  will  venture  to  assert^ 
*'  wat  no  colour  for  dress  is  so  mudi  tolerated  by  universal  con- 
"sent  We  prefer  seeing  some  persons  dressed  in  black,  be- 
"  cause  they  look  better  in  it  than  in  any  other  colour.  We  are 
^'  often  offended  by  coloured  dresses,  but  never  by  black." 

And  BO  of  the  other  coloursi  every  one  of  which  is  shown  to 

have  pleasant  as  well  as  disagreeable  associations. 

When  Mr  Alison,  forgetting  his  own  theory,  says,  '*  that 
"  even  the  most  beautiful  colours  (or  those  which  are  expressive 
ff  to  us  of  the  most  pleasing  associations)  cease  to  appear  beau- 
**  ttful  whenever  they  are  familiar,  or  when  the  objects  which 
*'  they  distinguish  have  ceased  to  produce  their  usual  emotions. 
'^  The  blush  of  the  rose,  the  blue  of  a  serene  sky,  and  the  men 
**  of  the  spring,  are  beautiful  onlv  when  they  are  new  and  un- 
«'  fiimiliar,  &c"*    If  we  did  not  know  what  will  pass  with  Hbt 

•Uast  minds  which  philosophize  without  guiding  prindple, 

and  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  reader  who  ia  in  the  same 

situation,  we  ocmld  scarcely  credit  the  fiict,  that  Mr  Aliioo^ 

Ae  standard  authority  on  taste,  ever  sent  that  passage  lo 

the  press.    Hear  our  author  upon  it  :-***^  Thus  association 
''  is  allowed  to  have  no  permanent  effect ;  wx  mA^aajpn^  which 

*  Busy  on  Taste,  vol.  i.  p  303. 
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i^  M  nBceaustf  eonaoquMnct  of  the  thfory*  a&d  vmik»  it  as  iuv* 
perfect*  ^us,  too^  Beauty  ii reduced  to  a  tranaient  gleam; 
tbu«  it  is  leveULed  down  to  those  groveUin^  pleasures^  indul- 
raace  in  which  induce  satiety,  disgust,  ana  xuiusea.  But  this 
«  degradation  cannot  be  penositted ;  tfie  theory  of  associatloD 
^' ouuMt  be*  suffered  tftl^mmii^  oYtrthe  sourest  feop^  which 
*' our  chief  eqoymeuts  are  derived. 

"  If  the  blush  of  the  rose  ceases  to  be  beautiful  when,  it  i« 
^  ISuniHar^  why  do  we  take  so  much  pains  to  make  it  tsfoiUfitl 
1*  Why  do  wet  ^rf99  it  Irom  its  lynturtu  season  of  ^Mnsion,  that 
«'  we  may  constantly  enjoy  it  ?  Why  do  we  wish  for  perpetual 
smnng,  if  the  green  or  spring  pleases  but  ^ei|  it  is  new  ? 
Why  do  we  lament  the  depasture  of  seiresie  weather,  when  it 
is  said  we  should  be  sated  ?  Why  do  we  grieve  when  dbuds 
obscure  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ?  Why  is  our  happiness 
'' hereafter  described  as  neveiM!easing  enjojrment?" 

It  is  amusbgy  that  ia  the  three  dasses  of  qualities  in  ques^ 
tion,  form,  colour,  and  sound,  Mr  Jeffirey^s  scorn  of  what  he 
calls  the  a(>surdity  of  any  of  them  being  beautiful  independent 
pf  association^  is  highest  and  haughtiest  when  he'  speaks  of 
eobur.  It  happens  that  in  a  bust  of  that  able  person,  mo- 
delled hj  Mr  jQseph,  who,  as  a  Phrenologist,  pays  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  external  forms  of  cerebral  deve- 
lopment, there  is  an  evident  defidency  in  the  organ  of  Co- 
louring (  This  it  i9  to  judge  of  the  perceptions  and  emotions 
of  others  exclusively  by  our  own.  .Evtery  one,  we  feel' as- 
sured, will  admit  or  deny  direct  beauty  to  colour,  according 
98  be  has  received  more  or  less  of  the  organ  of  Colouring. 
We  can  say  fbr  oursdves,  that  brilliant  colours  harmoniously 
disposed  give  us  so  much  pleasure,  that,  unless  shocked  hy 
some  monstrpus  impropriety  in  the  use  of  them ;  in  which 
cas^  the  impropriety,  and  not  the  colour^  is  reprobated,  we 
could  solace  ourselves  for  hours  with  gazing  upon  them. 

Sir  6«  Mackenzie  concludes  the  section  thus : 

"  If  green  be  beautiful  because  it  is  the  colour  of  sprin^i  why 
''is  it  beautiAil  where  verdure  never  ftdes;  and>  where  al^ 
f*  it  is  boautiful,  in  the  emevald^  and  in  the  plumage  of  b^rd^? 
Jf  wy  thii^  be  yet  wanting  to  prove  that  form  and  colour 
may  be  beautiful  independently  of  assodation^  the  instrument 
ini^ented  by  my  most  ingenious  friend  Sr  Brewster,  and 
<f  whtdi  he  has  caUed  th^  Ki^U^oopft^  is  a  n^^st  aps^U  df  inon- 
"  stration.  It  presents  to  the  view  an  endless  variety  of  forms 
and  arrangements  of  colours^  which  yield  the  greatest  pleasure 
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^toliieiiiottiiidiftKntpenoiiB.    Its  cffiMsto  are  like  llioie  of 
**  gncJumtment ;  and  cannot  ove  any  thing  to  asaodatioii.'' 

The  author  then  proceeda  to  cfispoae  of  die  aaaoeiationa 

mthout  which,  it  is  allured,  there  would  be  no  sudi  thing 

as  an  ear  for  muaie ;  producing  instances  of  the  dearest  ca- 

padty  for  all   the  enumerated  assodations  in 'persons  to 

whom  muttc  is  mere  n<nse ;   and  condudes,  that  sound,  fike 

form  and  colour,  is  addressed  to  a  faculty  of  its  own,  which 

it  directly  pleases  or  displeases.    The  youngest  children  te- 

fish,  remember,  and  sing  muacal  airs,  long  before  one  of  Mr 

Alison^s  or  Mr  Jeffirey^'s  assodaUons  has  ever  occurred  to  thdr 

minds. 

^'  In  short/'  says  the  author.  *'  it  appears  to  me  that  our  abili- 
^  ty  to  jndffe  of  music>  as  well  as  of  form  and  oolourj  depends 
^'  on  something  that  is  bom  with  us^  and  is  not  the  result  of 
"  acddental  and  arbitrary  assodations." 

In  the  concluding  part,  the  author  boldly  advances  the 
Fhrenologist^s  analysis  of  mind,  as  accounting  for  that  variety 
in  taste,  which  all  other  writers  on  the  subject  admit,  but  in 
yam  attempt  to  account  for.  Mr  Alison  holds,  that  the  en- 
dowment of  imagination,  in  different  degrees,  accounts  for 
differences  in  taste.  Our  author  demonstrates,  that  if  imagi^ 
nation  were  a  single  power,  as  is  implied  to  be  Mr  Alison^s 
opinion  of  it,  its  presence  would  ^ve  a  taste  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  pursuits  equally ;  jthat,  in  so  far  as  it  makes  a  man  a 
dever  painter,  it  ought  to  make  the  same  man  an  able  archi- 
tect, poet,  mudcian  ;  but  this  is  not  necessarily,  and  indeed 
very  rarely  the  case;  and  when  it  does  happen,  it  is  not  because 
the  variously-gifted  individual  has  imagination  merely,  but 
because  he  has  the  several  primitive  faculties  which  Phre- 
nology  has  ascertained  to  be  respectively  necessary  for  the 
painter,  architect,  poet,  and  musician.  If  for  Mr  Alison'^s 
Ima^nation  we  substitute  the  Ideality  of  Phrenology,  the 
pi^esence  of  that  faculty  will  greatly  exalt  the  compositions  of 
all  these  four ;  but  even  Ideality  will  create  none  of  them,  or  in 
the  kast  account  for  their  distinctive  natures.    The  author 
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gives  die  phrenological  d^icription  'of  'ioiag^txdli,  ml  rm, 
mere  degree  ctf  activity  of  a  i^eoial  intelbctoal  facultyy^ust 
as  memeiy  and  judgment  aire ;  ao  that  the  fiuHilties  of  Fonn^ 
of  Colour,  of  Sound,  have  eadi  tbor  own  p^oeption,  imagi^ 
tMrtkw,  VMmoTjy  and  judgment*  In  this  view,  the  theory 
ttutt  imagination,  whidbi  is  a  mode  of  each,  is  the  cause  of 
any  of  these  powers,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  « 

Although  the  phrenological  prindples  are  applied  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  for  the  indirect  purpose  of  accounting  for 
dMBsg&aces  in  taste,  we  do  not  think  that  this  is  dcme  so 
clearly  and  luminously  as  it  probably  would  be,  should  th^ 
author  revise  his  essays  for  another  edition.  We  have  a 
fbdUsig  of  a  certiun  deficit  in  arrangement  and  concentration* 
when  proceeding  from  one  excellent  argument  and  amunng 
illustration  to  another^  in  a  long  section  without  the  benefit 
Y>f  proportions'  dtated,  or  h^ads  and  topics  arranged,  whose 
title  alone  keeps  us  in  mind  of  the  author^s  end  and  object 
^e  are  not  certain,  moreover,  that,  in  this  last  part  of  the 
essay,  the  word  Taste  is  always  used  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  two  former,  namely,  the  pleasure  of  the  beautiful  and 
miblime  in  forms,  colours,  and  sounds.  When  diversity  of 
tastes  b  spoken  of,  the  cases  mentioned  are  the  diverse  taknii 
or  turns  cS  the  punter,  architect,  poet,  musician ;  and  in  the 
next  sentence  taste  is  used  to  signify  the  judgment^  which 
keeps  these  very  talents,  when  in  too  greiit  energy,  within 
due  limit;  a  judgment  whicH  the  author  seems  to  acknow. 
ledge,  but  does  not  quite  clearly  express  it,  may  be  possessed 
without  that  degree  of  any  of  the  talents  called  genius. 
This  juigyng  taMe  is  enumerated  as  a  faculty  by  someme- 
taphysicians,  as  Mr  Stewart ;  who  considers  it  the  offspring  of 
habit,  while  the  phrenological  definition  of  it  is,  <<  that  fa- 
*'  vourable  combinations  of  the  whole  faculties,  in  which  each 
"  contributes  a  share  of  its  own  good  qualities,  and  is  restnun- 
^*  ed  by  others  from  running  into  excess  or  abuse.^*  l*his 
definition  extends  far  beyond  the  judgment  of  the  sublime 

*  Combe*s  Sjstem,  p.  431. 


Wavdinfigfiting.  It  majr  be^  tbat  in  tbe  fightiDg  chancier  the 
tpo  fiiopiomtim  maj  be  found  in  comfamalion;  but  of 
mnlunation  the  analytts  is  eesy  into  the  pnaiitiTe  p^wen^- 
4be  one  ^^Qg  the  oouragei  the  oAer  the  wrath  and 
geanoe.    That  they  are  oftoi  foimdin  combination  ia?  no  proof 
that  they  axe  not  both  propenatiea.    The  author,  howeiwry 
k  quite  Qithodoi:  in  his  opinion,-- oontvary  tothatof  Dr  Gali^ 
«*»4hat  abfienoe  of  oouri^  is  not  the  positive,  feeling  of  £ear. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  has  the  merit  of  giving  the  name 
Aojuiwriveness  to  the  propenoly  to  acquire  .pfoperty;  This 
name  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Spuraheim  and  all  other 
Phrenologists,  instead  of  the  former  term  Covedvenei8»  which 
detigQates  an  abuse  of  the  faculty ;  jastas  Murder  did  of  the 
propensity  of  Destruotiveness. 

Much  has  been  done  to  extend  the  range,  though  not  to 
oontradiet  the  functions  of  Secretiveness>  amce  the  autfacw 
wrote  on  that  org^n. 

Dr  Andrew  Combe  has  shown  that  diseased  Cautiousness 

is  the  root  of  Hypochondriasis.*      Sir  G.   Mackenzie  an* 

ticipated  this  observation  ux  years  ago.    He  throws  out  . 

another  conjecture,  under  the  head  of  Cautiousness,  whidi 

subsequent  observation  has  rendered  probable,  namely,  that 

fear  is  not  the  sentiment  which,  by  itself  alone,  constitutes 

repugnance  to  die,  inasmuch  as  excessive  fear  often  pro- 

duees  suicide;  while  with  very  moderate  caution,  as  in  the 

case  Off  AUan  the  murderer,  persons  have  the  greatest  hom^ 

of  death,  and  cling  with  desperation  to.  life.    ^<  It  is  possi- 

'*  hie,  however^  that  indifference  for  life  may  arise  from .  defect 
''  in  a  faculty  which  prompts  us  to  preserve  our  existence.  Dr 
"  Spurzheim  considers  love  of  life  as  belonging  to  all  the  facul- 
'*  tiesj— 4  general  consent  of  all  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible. 
*'  But  we  certainly  do  find  persons  who  are  much  more  averse 
**  to  die  than  others ;  and  among  them  the  virtuous  as  well  as 
'^  the  criminal^  the  brave  as  well  as  the  cowardly.  We  cannot, 
''  therefore^  resist  throwing  out  a  conjecture^  that  there  mav  be 
'*  a  special  faculty  which  inspires  living  creatures  with  a  positive 
^  dread  of  annihilation." 

•  See  No  IX.  .Art.  6. 
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the  fdawd^  any  mbdificatktB  tr  ABwadtiieitt.  The  attllMr 
bestows  100  pages  on  die  m^gtoologj)  ia  so  fMr  aa^k  ira»  ai- 
-eertasned  «  jeawBgOb  Wheatieatiag  of«Nl><&4#Ioliab»» 
thranass  according  to  Br  Spimslieint)  andoP  irliicby  oay  redk 
eis  kiioi?^  the  Soottirir  iohoalof  Phrenok^  baa  exfendMlftha 
f unctaon  to  ConcentniliTawsay^-^iSia  O.  M  •  uraft-iha  ivst  PhiM» 
idogiat  who  douteed  tkw|ifepiiatj  af  distuiguUttag  »  aii^ 
faeully  for  faaotioDa  io  genend,  and  depandiiig  nprnsoiaaay 
and  oftaa  oontiarious  cireoimtaaees,  aa  the  choioe  of  haMta. 
ttbn  by  diftrant  animalB.  The  folbwiag  oc»jecliire,  il/fe 
juatee  to  Imn  to  state^  was  formed  before  the  obsatTatioiia 
leaifingto  the  adoption  of  GoaceBtrativctteas^  aa  the  fuaetra 
o£tioSy  weramodebyMr  Gomba;aiid  waaefer  towhat^tfaia 
audior  in  his  Systam  has  said,  oad  to  the  piper  upon  dif 
entgcctin  our  tenth  Natnber,  as  giTing  vahse  to  thai  i^ge. 
inoda  oQDjectmre* 

''  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  iEitditf  m  man  wMdi 
ff  incliaies  aim  to-be  statfieQary  or  sedsptary ;  and  whicfa^  when 
«<  weak,  may  render  him  indifferent  to  a  place  of  abode.  Such 
*'  a  faculty^  however,  would  be  different  from  that  described 
*•  nnder  die  naaie  *-»—*-»*■= —  " 


In  the  paper  referred  to  in  our  tenth  Number,  there  ia  a 
very  ingenious  and  beaudful  teooodliafion  betwten  0MI6M* 
tradveness  and  Inhabidveness. 

The  author's  remarks  on  Courage  we  are  indiaed  to  dibk 
he  would  now  probably  modify.  He'stands  alone  iik  den3riiig 
that  it  is  a  mere  animal  propensity,  and  that  when  acdire, 
it  gives  a  desire,  to  attack,  to  oppose,  to  eontrBdlct,  to  con- 
tend,  and  to  fight  He  thinks,  that  Destructiveneife,  akmg 
widi  Courage,  gives  the  tendency  to  attack.  *^  If,^  says  he,  ^  it 

**  shall  he  observed  that  any  individual  conrts  contention,  and 
*'  attacks  others  widiout  a  considerable  development  of  De- 
*'  strucdveness  along  with  Courage,  we  will  give  up  our  omn. 
''  ion  that  Courage  is  a  sentiment  aiid  not  a  propensity."    This 

we  are  certain  is  a  rash  pledge ;  for  the  love  of  oontendon  is 
met  with  without  appedte  for  destruction ;  while  the  largtet 
Destrucdveness  is  found  in  the  cruel  coward,  who  is-haek. 


Mvdki'figliliKig.  Itimybeydiatiiitfaefii^itkigclMnctartke 
tpso  piopniflitieB  vaaj  be  found  in  comfamalioir;  but  of  tUt 
ffmbination  the  analyma  is  eatf  into  the  primiliTe  p^wen^^^ 
4be  one  ^riog  tbe  oouragei  the  other  the  wrath  and  wet^ 
HMnoe.  That  they  are  often  found  in  combiDation  is- no  proof 
that  they  axe  not  both  propeneitieB.  The  author^  bofmewty 
ii  quite  orthodox  in  bis  c^)inion,-*-€ontvarj  tothatof  Dr  Qall^ 
«*»4hat  abfienoe  of  oourage  is  not  the  poat&Te  feeling  of  fear. 

&t  George  Mackenzie  has  tbe  merit  of  giving  the  name 
Aojuiaitivcness  to  the  propensity  to  acquire. property;  This 
name  has  been  adopted  by  Dr  Spuraheim  and  all  other 
Phrenologists,  instead  of  the  former  term  CovetiveneK»  which 
designates  an  abuse  of  the  faculty ;  jostas  Murder  did  of  the 
propensity  of  Destruotiveness. 

Much  has  been  done  to  extend  the  range,  Aough  not  to 
oontfttdiet  the  functipns  of  Secretiveness,  mnoe  the  autiior 
wrote  on  that  organ. 

Dr  Andrew  Combe  has  shown  that  diseased  Cautiousness 

is  the  root  of  Hypochondriasis.*      Sir  G.   Mackenzie  ao« 

taeipated  this  observation  ux  years  ago.    He  throws  cmt 

another  oonjeeture,  under  the  head  of  Cautiousness,  whidi 

subsequent  observation  has  rendered  probable,  namely,  that 

fear  is  not  the  sentiment  which,  by  itself  alone,  constitutes 

lepugnadoe  to  die,  inasmuch  as  excessive  flsar  often  pro- 

duees  suicide;  while  with  very  moderate  cauticm,  as  in  the 

case  Off  AUan  the  murderer,  persons  have  the  greatest  horror 

of  death,  and  cling  with  desperation  to.  life.  ^<  It  is  poesi- 

**  bk^  however^  that  indifference  for  life  may  arise  from .  defect 
in  a  faculty  which  prompt^  us  to  preserve  our  existence.  I>r 
Spurzheim  considers  love  of  life  as  belonging  to  all  the  facul- 
ties^—a  general  consent  of  all  to  preserve  it  as  long  as  possible^ 
"  But  we  certainly  do  find  persons  who  are  much  more  averse 
'*  to  die  than  others ;  and  among  them  the  virtuous  as  well  as 
"  the  criminal,  the  brave  as  well  as  the  cowardly.  We  cannot, 
*'  therefore,  resist  throwing  out  a  conjecture,  that  there  may  be 
**  a  special  faculty  which  inspires  living  creatures  with  a  positive 
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'  Our  icka  is^  tiutt  death  is  most  vepugnaiit  lo' the  nmmH 
pnt  of  our  natuwy  and  loses  nmch  of  its  homrwhen  contemn 
plaled  throiigh  BenevoieDce,  Justice,  Veoeratmi,  and  Hopev 
It  is,  therefore,  most  di«adful  to  those  who,  like  Atlao^  have 
the  gicatest  prepoDdefancb  of  the  animal  over  the  moral  and 
intellectual  endowment  Still  there  m^  be  in  all  animals  an 
ovgmn  for  so  plaialy  marked  a  feciingas  the  lo?eof  lif^  whidi 
prompts  ammab  to  peserve  it ;  and  we  should  look  for  that 
organ  in  the  bate  of  the  brain. 

*  Sir  6.  M.  coptiders  Veneration  as  the  chief  counterpoise, 
enaong  the  sentiments,  to  Self-esteem. 

We  may  pass  the  important  faculty  of  Individuality  with- 
out observiOion ;  as,  when  Sir  6.  M«  wrote  upon  it,  very  m*. 
distinct  and'  imperfect  notions  were  entertained  of  its  fiine^ 
tions.     Much  has  since  been  done  in  this  field. 

We  rather  tlnnk  the  author^s  substitution  of  the  tenn 
Space  for  Size  unhappy.  The  knowing  organs  aie  oonyerst- 
ant  with  qualities  of  objects,  not  with  negations  .like  sp^ce. 
We  deddedly  object  to  magn^ude^  seeing  that  the  faculty 
dKstinguishes  small  as  well  as  large  objects.  Thie  author  uses  tht 
general  word  esrtenrion  for  size  in  all  dimensions ;  and  we  em. 
ther  think  this  a  more  philosopluoal  term  than  mze,  and  one 
more  familiar  to  philosophers. 

The  author  was  the  first  who  proposed  to  substitute  the  term 
Resistance  for  Weight,  weight  being  too  spedfic  to  constitute  a 
faculty;  being  only  one  kind  of  resistance,  namdy,  that  of  gnu 
▼itation.  On  the  principle,  however,  that  the  faculty  per« 
oeives  some  quaMfy  of  matter,  which  redstanoe  is  not,  beii^ 
rather  a  mode,  we  deaderate  a  more  general  term  yet  for  that 
quality.  We  once  thought  of  DenaUff ;  but  have  oot  been 
able  yet  to  satisfy  ourselves  that,  in  all  circumstances,  densi- 
ty  and  resistance  are  commensurate.  For  example,  the  den- 
sity, at  least  the  weight,  of  gold  or  lead  is  greater  thmi  that 
of  iron,  yet  the  resisting  power  of  iron  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  either*  Our  author,  from  his  mechanical  experience, 
might  think  to  purpose  on  this  point.    He  conjectures  that 
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Hmm  nai^  be  alhcrity  whirii  givi»  us  |fteim^^ 
uuwvr.  We  MiuuM  cnridude,  41  pfioi't^  uMt  lywwtiflce  sad 
eottnter.ntsistanoe  is  nil  the  2ea  we  on  foite  of  fdboe  dr 
power.  Poree  or  power,  es  a  cma?  of  ineCioQ  or  dieoge^  ad- 
dfesses  itsdf  to  Oamsalitj.  We  hare  elsewhae  given  our 
Masons  at  length*  for  ascribing  a  wider  nmge  to  the  facnl^ 
of  Besistanoe  than  any  prenous  FhimcdogMs*  Indeedflha 
perception  of  equtlibrinm,  without  wfaioh  aaamab  could  noe 
muntain  a  vertical  poadon  all  around  the  aucface  of  a  glofaet 
wWe  the  operation  cf  that  perception  is  anapnided  bgr  imox- 
ication,  and  by  other  causes  of  derangement  of  the  firgaas,  is 
not  merely  an  oigan^but  a  JiKuUjf  distinguished)  the  exist. 
ence  of  which  the:old  philosophy  never  suspected.  The  or* 
gan  nmy  be  smd  to  be  now  ahnost,  if  not  allpgethery  esti^ 
blished. 

Sfar  G.  M.  was  die  fiist  to  show  that /ixd%  consists  in  ve- 
teive  position  of  objects.  Space,  to  which  Dr  Spumbein  li- 
mited thefonction,  is  not  phice;  hul;  two  d^Mti  in  rpihtfiv^ 
position  constitute  phee.  We  farther  think  the  •uthor>  r^ght 
in  doubting  U  the  meve  peroeptbn  of  place  ^es  the  impukve 
«e  biide  to  mtgmte.  kwiU  give  the  abiUfcy  q^tainlyy  but 
there  nsust  be  some  other  nsdnet  to  fiiniisb  tb^  niotiive» 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  author  has.  not  eub^ltitUlisd  11  be^ 
ear  word  fsr  Order  in  the  term  Sgfmmgtt^.  Oidi^f  is  too  in- 
deftnate ;  for  there  is  «  certain  order,  a  certain  anaiigeinent 
in  oonftasion  and  defivnuty.  But  when  we  talk  pf  the  love 
of  order,  we  really  mean  symmeltiaal  arraogiipnent,  that  iiu- 
pwisiL  which  would  force  us,  in  arranging  three  vasef*  iSor  ept- 
lanplet  two  of  •  which  wereof  the  8amefiinn,o«ilpur,iKi4  rize,aBd 
UMedMfcreatin  any  of  these  quslilies,  to  put  the  differing 
^vase  in  the  middle.  This  is  our  desioe  of  piirs,  fellows,  and 
•e^en  numbem ;  and  althou^  it  is  not  yet  .deariy  settled  what 
fnitpose  the  ftcoky  serves  in  the  economy  4if  nfttuves  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  there  it  such  afimilty.  We  ha;ve  seen  it 
•Mmaki,  when  every  other  power  was  gene>  in  djp^ase  and 
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dfiftJBge;  Ilib  tMtt  4evia>bn  fiom  ByumielaBal  «d«lwi^  aL 
ttOBt  autcnalkadiy  raotifiMl  by  wn  aid  peeMo,  vbea/die  oob^ 
ftsskm  wtts  repMttedlf  ocoanoned  deiignedly  fisr.esfMitte&t 

In  noching  hw  Sir  0«  M.  antiapeted  mow  mgmaavidf  re* 
cent  obfienralSiMi  ittid  infemotte  tiuiB  on  the  &m  xauurks  be 
makes  da  Tune.  i 

''  This  faculty  alone,  however,  is  not  sUffidcfkit  to  form  a  per- 
^  feet  mosidian.  Ntubber  and  the  higher  facaHiea  jore.  neces- 
**  <sary  £ae  Coaiprehendiag  the  themry  of  music.  This  is  neces- 
''  sary  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  melody  and  of  harmony  with- 
'^  out  knowing  of  what  harmony  consifts,  and  without  iSie  power 
^  tidying '4fk  a ttusidal  a—*——-**  " 


Mr  Scott  lias  shown,  that  many  faculdes  are  necessary  to 
the  makinff  of  music,  although  Tane  idone  will  enable  ua  to 
enjoy  it  That  Number  is  necessary  to  tba  bigher  efforts  of 
the  musician  is  singularly  borne  out  by  the  largenc^  of  that 
organ  m  George  AspuU. 

On  the  faculties  of  Comparison,  Causafity,  and  Wit,  as 
the  last — ^has  hitherto  been  called, — ^which  oonafitute  tfie  re» 
fleeting  powers,  it  was  very  difficult  to  write  rix  years  ago ; 
and  it  would  have  been  Wonderful  indeed  had  Sir  6.  M.  writ- 
ten perfectly  satisfactorily.  Much  was  to  be  observed  and 
distinguished  and  reasoned  in  this  highest  region  riP  Phreno^ 
logy  before  that  was  possible.  Important  lig|ht  has  lately  been 
thrown  on  this  difficult  subject  by  Mr  Scott,  of  which  tiie 
phrenolo^cal  world  will  in  due  time  have  the  benefit. 

The  author  bestows  several  pages  in  support  of  a  conjee^ 
ture,  that  each  of  the  five  external  senses  are  the  'instru. 
ments  conveying  their  respective  sensations  to  five  distinct 
portions  of  the  brain  as  organs.  Br  Spur^eim  thinks,  that 
the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations,  for  it  b  plain,  that  a 
separation  of  tbe  nerve  which  communicates  with  the  brain 
puts  an  end  to  the  particular  sense ;  but  he  is.disposed  to  A^ 
low  only  one  portion  of  the  brain  for  all  the  senses.'  As  botb 
his  and  Sir  G.  M7s  views  are  conjectural — ^for  noorgan  or  organs 
have  been  discovered  for  these  fnnctions— the  matter  must 
rest  on  the  balance  of  probabilities  till  observations  shall  dei> 
cide.  Analogy  seems tofavourtheideaofthediversity of  organi 
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ttw  vaf  be  afocolty  which  gires  ^ 
poww.     We  shonld  condude,  a  ; 
omnter-iwtitBnoe  is  «)I  the  idea 
power.     Force  or  power,  as  a  ra. 
dtOTHs  iuelf  to  Causality.     \\ 
WMom  at  length*  for  ascribin; 
ctf  Besatance  than  any  yn.-.' 
pWCeptLon  of  cqiiilil>riiim,    ii 
mwniain  a  vortical  position  : 
white  the  ciporaiion  of  tlw! 
•caUon,  and  by  other  c:r 
■(*-«nerely  an  organ,  I . 
««•  of  which  the  olil 
g«n  may  be  said  to  l> 
bHdied. 

Sir  G.  M.  iv.istii, 
tatw«  position  of  oi. 
■itod  the  function. 
pwition  constittiie 
tadoobting  if  {hv 
«»hwdsio  nili:r;; 
Airewust  bv  ~ 

We  are  n,„ 
•f  Word  for  i 


*•  owfiision  . 
rf order  v.c 

f^  tHlic.>>    : 

*B>ple,rwoM' 

■    ••-dWire.: 


^^^aim*  ue  !»aited  ant 
xtBpnrreti  -ipon  tliB 

...  li  Lif  hunger  aod 

^_t-i  ■  lutii  wouJd  newer 

,    ^low    (wdtiy  pMB* 

.  iiiu^ujus  iiiuttoi^ 
,.i:Mu  vl  a  p«rs«i  at 
..  .be  ^i^ULofbad. 
^  ilie  belief.  Uial  tbc 
.  .Ji'  the  cntfiitim,  >^ 
:,.^  dati  the  teaf^ 
Ai  i:alled  for  faoiM. 
iti  vti  have  sets  ft 

^ea  lo  bis  woHe,  wdl 
■  Lxjiufuues  tlieut   wun 

■i  Lbce  to  the  b 
iilUf  Bruce,  ' 
.1  cJ.  There  are  vefy 
-  uviUiiugi^  ^aiil  aboBt 
i^iiiur  ItebLitaace;  itt 
.  ihcQ  suspected.  The 
.  .,uij,tt  Mtiliadadoubt 
j;v-»iiiij^  iwiiiii  lievide  fat 
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:  J.  M.  concludes  with  some  exaipples  oC  cmibio^tioiifii 

k     iiing  charai^ter  from  dev^loppieat;..^  practice  whicbs 

all..      .!-.  now  as  easy  i^  the  alphabet  taevery  ordinary  Phre- 

n^ '  ^^naty  was  then  cooaidered  an  effort  of  talent  and  skill  nearly 

cj'liod  lo  magic. 

Tho  Illustrations  have  one  fault,  which,  we  fear,  haaconsi- 

der4.})ly  impeded  their  usefulness  as  an  elementary  work^ 

naDX'Iy,  that  of  presuming  too  much  previous  acquaintance 

wiih  the  subject  in  the  reader ;  the  organs,  for  instance,  are 

referred  to  throughout  by  the  numbers  instead  of  names,  and 

frequently  mere  results  are  stated  without  any  elucidation  of 

the  principle  on  which  they  depend.    We  select  the  following 

as  examples  :— 

*'  Those  men  who  take  the  lead  in  societies  and  in  public 
"  affairs  will  be  founds  almost  uniformly^  to  have  more  of  19. 
"  and  29.  than  of  30.  and  31. ;  and  in  every  case  a  very  consi- 
*'  derable  development  of  10.  and  11.  and  frequently  mudi  of  6. 
*'  Tbose  persons  who  study  natural  history,  and  are  deeply 
"  versed  in  any  of  its  branches,  will  be  found  to  have  19«  ^* 
25.  29.  and  30.  well  marked.  Natural  philosophers  have  all 
from  19.  to  31.  inclusive,  and  for  the  most  part  7.  Metaphy«- 
"  ^cians  have  30.  and  31.  largest,  but  not  always  the  latter^ 
**  Poets  have  uniformly  a  large  development  of  16.  to  29.  and 
''  their  writings  will  tell  when  th^  may  be  expected  to  have 
*^  other  organs  largely  developed.  Mimics  and  good  actors  will 
<*  1)6  found  to  have  9.  and  33.  large. 

^  In  the  orator,  29.  will  be  found  prominent ;  and  the  style  of 
"  his  speeches  will  be  guided  by  the  development  of  other  or- 
igans. If  he  reasons  cmely,  and  sticks  to  tne  facts  of  his  case, 
the  lawyor  will  possess  more  of  19.  and  31.  than  of  16.  ^  If  his 
speech  be  ornamented,  16.  will  be  prominent.  No  9.  gives  fkr- 
olity  in  arguing  a  oasc^  of  the  merits  of  which  the  pleader  magr 
iiot  be  quite  satisfied  ;  and,^  indeed,  to  make  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  the  sanoir  faire  is  indispensable ;  and  all  the  nigher 
"  faculties  are  necessary  to  him." 

We  know  that,  in  spite  of  a  distinet  table  of  referenee  at 
page  SOS,  to  which  of  course  nobody  is  at  the  trouble  to 
turn,  considerable  disappointment  was  experienced  by  uniii^ 
tiated  readers  on  perusing  this  and  nnnlar  passives,  although 
to  advanced  Phienobgists  nothing  oodd  be  more  plain.  ^ 
G.  Mackemde'k  work,  therefore,  was  redlly,  as  formerly  ob- 
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fifeseuH^nfa  ■o'teiydifibrviitfiomci^  ab  those  of  tlia 

five'senifleB;  and diaeue,  wUch de|mve8 a seiia^,  still  leaves* 
sense  thoagfa  depraved,  and  does  not  destroy  it  altogether,  aa 
would  happen  if  the  disease  were  in  the  nerve ;  while  the 
other  senses  are  not  depraved,  which  woujd  be  otherwise  if  one 
organ  served  them  all ;  as  that  organ  could  not  be' both  sound 
and  diseased  at  the  same  time. 

Aldiough  not  in  his  work^  Sir  G.  M.  was  the  first  to  de«U 
derate  an  organ  for  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  and 
to  point  out  convolutions  for  these  inthebaseof  the  brain,  which 
subsequent  observation  makes  it  almost  certain  he  pointed  out 
aright.  Dr  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen  has  improved  upon  this 
suggestion,  by  naming  the  propensity,  not  that  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  these  being  mere  uneasy  sensations,  which  would  never 
lead  to  their  own  cure,  more  than  any  other  bodily  pain, 
but  the  insAndJhrJbody  which  prompts  the  new-bom  animal 
$o  take  the  means  of  removing  the  uneasiness  called  hungjer. 
7be  propensity  is  liable  to  disease,  and  voracious  gluttony 
is  then  the  manifestation.  We  have  heard  of  a  person  in 
whom  a  paroxysm  of  voracity  comes  on  at  the  sight  of  food. 
Dr  Hoppe  has  shown  some  ground  for  the  belief,  that  the 
organ  is  externally  developed  on  a  part  of  the  cranium,  on 
the  spot  in  a  line  between  Destructiveness  and  the  temple. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  cast  of  Pallet,  who  called  for  food  at 
the  moment  even  of  his  apprehension ;  and  we  have  seen  it 
in  several  gourmands.  « 

.  The  author  adds  seventeen  good  plates  to  his  work,  well 
worth  the  students  attention ;  and  accompanies  them  with 
descriptions,  which  afford  excellent  practice  to  the  beginner. 
He  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  skull  of  Bruce,  written 
soon-after  that  heroes  remains  were  exhumed.  There  are  very 
correct  heads  of  Watt  and  Playfair ;  but  nothing  is  said  about 
the  largeness  in  them  of  the  organ  of  Weight  or  Resistance ;  its 
essentiality  to  mechanical  skill  not  being  then  suspected.  The 
Admirable  Crichton^s  is  a  splendid  head,  and,  if  we  bad  a  doubt 
that  there  did  exist  such  a  universal  genius,  would  decide  for 
us,  as  Phrenologists,  that  controversy. 
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Sir  6*  M.  coQckides  with  some  examjdes  of  combiiiatiioiis 
in  Bketqhiog  character  from  dey^loppient  ;.-^  practice  which, 
although  DOW  as  easy  as  the  alphabet  to  every  ordinary  Phve- 
nok^t,  was  then  considered  an  effort  of  talent  and  skill  nearly 
allied  to  magic. 

The  UlustratioDS  have  (me  fault,  which,  we  fear,  has  consi- 

derably  impeded  their  usefulness  as  an  elementary  work, 

nan\ely,  that  of  presuming  too  much  previous  acquaintance 

with  the  subject  in  the  reader ;  the  organs,  for  instance,  are 

referred  to  throughout  by  the  numbers  instead  of  names,  and 

frequently  mere  results  are  stated  without  any  elucidation  of 

the  principle  cm  which  they  depend.    We  select  thefoUowing 

as  examples :— - 

''  Those  men  who  take  the  lead  in  societies  and  in  public 
''  affairs  will  be  found,  almost  uniformly,  to  have  more  of  19. 
''  and  29.  than  of  30.  and  31. ;  and  in  every  case  a  very  consi-* 
''  derable  development  of  10.  and  11.  and  frequently  much  of  5. 
*'  Those  persons  who  study  natural  history,  and  are  deeply 
*^  versed  in  any  of  its  branches,  will  be  found  to  have  19-  SO^ 
*'  25.  29.  and  SO.  well  marked.  Natural  philosophers  have  all 
'<  firom  19.  to  31.  inclusive,  and  for  the  moat  part  7*  Metaphy- 
''  sidans  have  30.  and  31.  largest,  but  not  alwavs  the  latter; 
*^  Poets  have  uniformly  a  large  development  of  16.  to  29.  and 
*^  their  writings  will  tell  when  th^  may  be  expected  to  have 
*^  other  organs  largely  developed.  Mimics  and  good  actors  will 
''  be  found  to  have  9.  and  33.  large. 

^  In  the  orator,  29.  will  be  found  prominent ;  and  the  style  of 
''  his  speeches  will  be  ffuided  by  the  development  of  other  or* 
''  gans.  If  he  reasona  cfosely,  and  sticks  to  the  facts  of  his  case, 
"  the  lawyer  will  possess  more  of  19.  and  31.  than  of  16.  If  his 
speech  be  ornamented,  16.  will  be  prominent.  No  9.  gives  fa- 
ality  in  arguing  a  casc^  of  the  merits  of  which  the  pleader  may 
not  be  quite  satisfied  ;  andj^  indeed,  to  make  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  the  savoir  faire  is  indispensable ;  and  all  the  nigher 
**  fiiculties  are  necessary  to  him." 

We  know  that,  in  spite  of  a  disdnet  table  of  reference  at 
page  908,  to  which  of  course  nobody  ia  at  the  trouble  to 
turn,  considerable  disappointment  was  experienced  by  uniiHr 
tiated  readers  on  perusing  this  and  simiiar  passages,  althoogH 
to  advanced  Phrenologists  nothing  could  be  more  plain.  Sr 
O.  Madcenfle^s  work,  therefore,  was  really,  as  formeriy  ob- 
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served,  in  advance  of  its  date ;  and  many  persons  would  per- 
use it  now  with  pleasure  and  proBt,  who  piymounced  it 
meagre  and  ansattsfactory  at  its  first  appearance.* 

"  *  At  page  450  of  this  article,  an  error  has  inadvertently  been  oonfmltted. 
in  ascribing  to  Sir  G.  M'Kenzie  the  suggestion  of  the  organ  of  Cantiwifnass  as 
the  seat  of  Hypochondriasis.  Dr  Spurzhcim  made  the  same  remark,  and  in 
almost  the  same  voids,  in  bu  Phy<i<^gaomical  System,  iwblislied  in  1815;  to 
him,  therefore,  the  credit  is  exclusively  due.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  neither 
Sir  G.  M.  nor  Dr  A.  Combe  lay  any  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  soggestioo.-^ 
Editob. 


ARTICLE  XI. 

DUNDEE  MECHANICS'  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  excellent  letter  is  addressed  to  Mr  Greorge 
Combe,  and  is  published  with  consent  of  the  writer.  We 
sincerely  rejoice  to  learti  that  the  mechanics  have  begun  to 
direct  th^r  attention  to  Phrenology,  for  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  calculated  to  be  highly  useful  to  them.  It  will  one 
day  be  an  honour  to  Dundee  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
cause. 

Dundde,  SJ  Majfy  1826. 

TO  OBOROB  COMBB^  CS<^ 

Respected  Sir — The  niembers  of  the  Dundee  Mecha^ 
nics^  Phrenological  Society  request  me  to  transmit  you  their 
most  sincere  Uuuiks  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  their 
wdfare,  by  sending  them,  through  Mr  Galloway,  a  copy  of 
your  System  of  Phrenology  at  a  reduced  price.  At  the  same 
time  they  wish  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  motives 
which  induced  us  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  phrenological  truth ; 
the  chief  of  which  was,  the  education  of  youth.  It  has  long 
sspfeaxeA  to  a  few  of  us,  that  the  present  systems  of  educa* 
tion  (I  use  the  word  in  its  widest  sense)  are  deficient,  be^ 
cause  they  do  not  seem  to  be  founded  upon  a  true  knowledge 
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of  the  nature  of  mail}  bj  presupposing  equal  natural  abiliUeB 
in  all,  and  holding,  that  education  alone  is  competent  to 
make  a  youth  a  mechanic,  a,  laM^yer,  an  orator,  or  a  di?ine. 
But,  experiencing  in  our  families  the  truth  of  the  poef  s  ob- 
servation, that 

^  Tiie  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minde 
Imj^lB  a  difi^ent  Inaa*" 

we  resolved  to  study  Phrenology,  and  finding  it  (as  far  as 
our  limited  observations  went,)  to  be  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture, we  formed  ourselves  into  a  society,  that  we  might  the 
more  easily  obtain  the  necessary  books,  busts,  and  apparatus, 
and,  "by  our  united  observations,  aid  each  other  in  sooner  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  science.     We  have  now  procured 
your  "  Elements^  and  "  System,"  a  "  set''  of  busts  and  calli- 
pers, and  two  or  three  of  our  number  are  finishing  craniome- 
ters  for  our  use,  which  will  enable  us  to  take  more  correct 
measurements.     We  have  drawn  up  a  few  regulations,  but 
have  not  yet  printed  them,  hoping  we  may  procure  a  copy  of 
those  belonjpng  to  your  society,  which  might  suggest  some  new 
mode  of  procedure,  as  it  is  our  wish  to  have  every  thing  as 
wisely  ordered  as  possible  to  disarm  our  opponents,  of  which 
we  are  honoured  with  a  few,  who  industriously  circulate  Gror- 
don's  critique  upon  the  science  amongst  themselves,— 4  work 
which,  I  am  told,  is  as  full  of  opprobrious  ejNtbets  as  of  sound 
philosophy.     We  have  chosen  the  name  of  Mechanics,  8ic. 
partly  because  it  is  a  true  designation,  and  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish ours  from  the  one  formed  by  our  ^^  patricians,"  who 
will  doubtless  contribute  to  throw  new  lights  upon  Phreno- 
logy by  their  discoveries ;  while  we,  from  our  stations,  must  be 
content  to  receive  its  lights,  happy  if  we  succeed  in  render- 
ing them  practically  useful  for  restraining  the  propensities, 
nourishing  the  higher  sentiments,  and  tnuning  the  faculties  of 
our  youth  into  activity,  thereby  rendering  them  useful  and 
virtuous  citizens,  fitted  to  adorn 

«<  The  mild  majetty  of  pri?mte  life, 

Whew  peace  with  erer-blooming  ofive  crowflf  the  gate.** 

Should  your  other  avocations  permit,  we  would  fe^l  proud 
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of  a  continuance  of  the  countenance  with  which  you  have  aU 
ready  honoured  us,  which,  I  beg  to  ensure  you,  would  be 
gratefully  received 

By,  reelected  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
Alexandee  Taylor,  Secy. 


ARTICLE  XII 


MASTER  GEORGE  ASPULL. 

The  precept  of  the  Latin  poet,  Nil  admirari^  is,  like  most 
general  precepts,  subject  to  qualification,  and  neither  to  be 
followed  nor  rejected  absolutely.  It  is  the  business  of  sound 
phil^isophy  to  enable  us  to  view  things  in  their  true  light, 
and  to  attach  to  each  its  due  portion  of  estimation ;  to  pre- 
vent  us  from  being  caught  with  outward  shows  or  deluded 
with  vain  pretensions,  and  to  attach  us  to  that  which  possesses 
solid  merit.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  would  be 
far  from  recommending  the  gaping  wonderment  of  stupidity 
and  ignorance,  we  would  be  as  far  from  approving  the  cold 
poco-curaniMsax  of  selfishness  and  indolence,  and  would  con- 
ceive that  it  may  be  possible  to  err  as  widely  in  admiring  no- 
thing as  in  wondering  at  every  thing. 

To  speak  phrenologically,  our  Maker  has,  doubtless  for 
the  best  ends  and  the  wisest  purposes,  placed  in  the  brain  of 
man  an  organ  of  Wonder^  the  feeling  annexed  to  which  is  of 
iUdf  blind  and  indiscriminating,  and  which  requires  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  intellect,  in  order  to  lead  it  to  its  proper 
objects.  One  legitimate  end  of  this  feeling  seems  to  be  to 
excite  in  us  a  proper  sense  of  the  grea^ness^  variety,  and  per- 
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fecdon  of  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  and  the  sttQfttion  of  the 
organ  in  the  head  corresponds  udMirablj  with  this  purpose, 
as  we  Gad  it  between  those  of  CauBoUtyy  Idedliiffj  and  Vene^ 
ration.  ConformaUy  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  al- 
though, in  one  respect,  the  great  nurse  of  Wonder  be  igno- 
rance, this  is  only  true  of  that  blind,  indiseritninating,  foolish 
Wonder  manifested  by  the  vulgar  and  uneducated.  For 
acienoe  and  philosophy,  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
the  study  of  nature  and  her  laws,  open  up  to  us  sources  of 
Wonder  more  copious,  more  vast,  and  teeming  with  more 
interest  and  delight,  than  any  that  the  ignorant  mind  could 
ever  imagine  or  conc^e.  A  distinction  therefore  is  to  be 
made  between  the  function  of  Wonder  acting  by  itself,  in  an 
Ignorant  and  uneducated  mind,  and  where  it  acts  in  concert 
with  a  properly-educated  and  well-employed  intellect.  In 
the  one  case  the  feeling  is  that  of  simple  Wonder^  in  the  other 
tC  becomes  enlightened  Admiration. 

Simple  Wonder  is  chiefly  excited  by  what  is  new.  Every 
thing,  no  matter  what,  which  has  not  been  observed  befo^, 
is  to  the  ^norant  and  unreflecting  a  source  of  Wonder.  But 
when  it  is  not  kept  up  by  the  discovery  oi  other  new,  unex- 
pected, and  surprising  qudities,  (such  as  are  perpetually  re- 
curring to  the  philosophic  mind,  in  the  attentive  study  of  na- 
tural objects),  this  feeling  soon  wears  away,  and  being  less  and 
iebs  excited  by  the  continued  or  repeated  occurrence  of  the  same 
phenomena,  ceases  at  last  altogether,  or  remains  dormant 
until  again  roused  by  some  other  novelty.  The  log  which 
Jupiter  sent  to  the  Irogs  for  their  King,  excited  at  first  their 
highest  wonder  and  amazement ;  but  not  exhibiting,  on  farther 
acquaintance,  any  new  or  interesting  qualities,  became  at 
last  so  lightly  regarded,  that  they  leapt  upon  its  back,  and 
showed  their  contempt  by  subjecting  it  to  all  manner  of  in- 
dignities. Thus  we  may  account  for  the  diflerence  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  feeling  in  the  philosophic  and  unphilo- 
sophic  mind.  The  latter,  looking  merely  to  the  surface  of 
things,  surveys  with  stupid  indifference  the  most  sublime  or 
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the  most  curious  phenomeiia  which  are  scattered  around  Imii 
with  lavish  magmficence ;  while  tl^e  plulosophar,  who  ex- 
amines, compares,  and  analyzes  these,  and  marks  thdr  mutu- 
al adaptation  and  dependence,  finds  food  for  admiration  in 
every  green  leaf  and  every  grain  of  sand. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged,  that  no  part  of  nature  is 
so  worthy  of  being  attentively  studied  as  that  which  in  this 
our  world  claims  to  be  her  chief  niaster{Hece,  man ;  but,  until 
the  discovery  of  Phrenology,  this  branch  of  study  has  been 
comparatively  neglected,  or  rather,  there  were  no  means  of 
studying  it  with  success.     No  other  system  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  has  ever  been  generally  interesting,  for  this  good 
reason,  that  no  other  system  has  shown  him  as  he  i&     It  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  that,  surveying  with  a  philosophic  eye 
his  various  powers  and  their  endless  combinations,  we  feel  the 
full  force  of  the  poefs  enthusiastic  exclamation— •<<  What  a 
**  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason !  How  infinite 
*'  in  faculties  !  In  action  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension 
«  bow  like  a  God  !*" 

No  other  system  has  ever  explained,  or  made  the  smallest  ap- 
proach to  explaining,  those  anomalies,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
human  nature,^tho8e  instances  of  uncommon  endowment,  or 
uncommon  deficiency,  in  particular  faculties ;  while  in  others, 
nothing  appears  to  distinguish  the  individual  from  his  fellows. 
Hence,  under  all  such  systems,  every  such  instance  is  look- 
ed upon  with  feelings  of  ignorant  wonder.  We  do  not  indeed 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  partial  feelings  of  parents,  who  set 
down  at  once  as  a  prodigy  of  genius  every  boy  of  four  years 
who  can  draw  a  misshapen  horse  or  an  unsightly  ship.  We 
allude  to  those  cases  when  real  genius  is  seen  to  display  itself 
at  an  age  prior  to  that  which  seems  to  be  usuaHy  required 
even  for  the  development  of  ordinary  powers.  As,  under  the 
old  systems,  no  account  can  be  given  of  such  cases,  we  have 
been  content  to  set  them  down  as  miracles.  They  have 
puzzled  alike  the  learned  and  tlie  uDleamed«*tl)e  philosopher 
iind  the  vulgar, — and  as  nobody  could  account  for  them, 
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tbey  bavie  hitherto  ranked  iss  wonders  wilb  the  cow  wkhiwo 
heada,  and  the  other  monsters  of  Bartholomew  fair.  The 
Phrenologist,  on  the  oontrsMry,  who  sees  the  causes  of  such  pre- 
cocity of  talent  in  the  vigorous  or  premature  development  of 
the  cerebral  organs,  and,  viewing  such  instances  merely  as 
proofs  of  a  system  equally  admirable  and  equally  perfect 
throughout  all  its  .details,  feels  no  morje  wonder  in  these  in- 
stances than  in  any  other  that  falls  under  his  notice^  but  in 
this,  as  in  e\ery  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  makes  Jier 
operations  the  object  of  an  enlightened  admiration.  Every 
4uch  case  affords  to  him  a  fresh  field  of  philosophical  investi- 
j;ation,  and  adds  another  interesting  item  to  his  induction  of 
facts,  copious  as  that  already  is,  almost  to  satiety. 

Such  instances  of  early  genius  are  perhaps  not  so  uncom- 
mon AS  has  been  imagined.  We  remember,  that,  after  the 
world  had  been  suffipiently  astonished  with  the  performances 
pf  Master  Betty,  (whose  powers  of  acting  were  at  his  first 
^pearance  certainly  of  a  very  considerable  order),  other 
young  lloscii  and  Rosciae  began  to  arise  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  till  at  last  the  supply  of  the  commodity  became 
.considerably  greater  than  the  demand.  The  same  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  as  we  find  him 
represent  the  players  in  Hamlet  as  complaining  of  their  voca- 
tion being  usurped  by  "  an  aiery  of  children,  little  eyasses, 
*^  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannl- 
**  caliy  clapped  for^t : — these  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so  be- 
*^  rattle  the  common  stages,  that  many  wearing  rapiers  dare 
<€  scarce  come  thither.'*'  To  come  to  our  own  times,  we  last 
year' heard  of  an  infant  flute-player,  and  of  one  infant  Lyra. 
This  year,  London  could  boast  of  the  latter  no  fewer  than 
three,  besides  the  calculating  infant  Master  Noakes, — the 
fiddle-playing,  band-leading,  and  play-acting  child  Master 
Burke,*-^nd  last,  the  singing,  piano-forte*playing,  and  ex* 
temporieing  Master  George  Aspull. 

*  This  is  the  little  fsllmr  whrnn  we  saw  Iwt  mmtntr  «t  Chdienhsm ;  end  we  are 
happy  to  bear  that  our  fellow -citizens  are  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  witoeis- 
ing  the  eidiibition  of  his  powers,  which,  we  can  aisure  them,  are  of  a  very  uncom* 
mom  order* 
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It  vftB  with  ttuchfkmHe  thM  welati  apEiAg  beatdirf'  the 
in  ottr  city  of  this  last-mentioned  youth,  who  has  ai- 
at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  a  degree  of  piofid. 
eucy  in  muaoal  aequhreineBtB,  greater  than  uany  hot  deffoid 
of  talent  are  able  to  arrive  at  after  hdf  a  lifetime  of  laborious 
study  and  practice. 

The  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  (no  mean  authority  in 
sudi  matters)  gives  the  following  description  of  his  talents :— - 

*'  We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  what  his  fame  most  just- 

^*  It  and  deservedly  rests— his  piano-fbrte  playing.    He  has  all 

*^  tne  requisites  for  a  pcoformer  of  the  highest  order.  His  hand, 

/'  though  small,  is  remarkably  pliable,  and  by  this  means  he  is 

'*  enamed  to  bring  out  the  purest  tone  from  the  instrument. 

'*  His  execution  is  delicate,  brilliant,  and  highly-finished.    This 

"  was  particularly  observable  in  his  performance  of  the  Bondo^ 

**  by  Hummel,  a  composition  of  uncommon  beauty  and  difficult 

'*  ty.     His  articulation  is  very  perfect ;  the  hearer  never  misses 

''  a  note^— one  following  the  (met  with  the  |^rreatest  deameas 

''  and  distinctness.    Moscheles'  '^  Fall  of  Pans"  is  a  complete 

"  example  of  this,  and  displayed  his  various  powers  to  the  great- 

^*  est  possible  advantage.    It  was  not  an  exhibition  of  boisterous 

"  execution;  which  some  public  performers  mistake  for  tut^ 

''  but  the  whole  performance  was  extremely   polished,  and 

'^  abounded  in  great  force  of  expression,  grace,  elegance,  and 

'*  fancy.    These  remarks  may  apply  equafly  to  Czemey's  fine 

"  Concerto  and  Moscheles'  air  with  variations.     He  also  played 

*'  a  very  pretty  and  tender  air,  with  variations,  by  Catzer,  a 

**  composer  with  whom  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.    The  vi^ 

*'  riations  are  fanciful  and  original,  and  are,  we  suppose,  a  good 

'^  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  author.    His  concqpticm  of  the 

''  aifferent  styles  of  the  various  authors  above-mentioned  is  only 

''  equalled  by  his  manner  of  giving  them.    He  reads  at  sigM 

^'  with  precision  and  accuracy  ;  and  he  conceives  and  executes^ 

"  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  most  difficult  and  intricate 

"  passages  with  a  vigour  and  force  truly  astonishing.   And  what 

*'  18  not  the  least  excellence  in  his  performance  of  Quartetts, 

"  Qmntetts,  and  other  concerted  pieces,  he  is  an  impregnaUa 

'^'  timist.  Those  who  play  along  with  him  feel  themselves  perfect- 

''  ly  at  ease ;  for  he  knows  unerringly  when  every  instrument 

**  should  come  in,  and  is  ready  with  his  eye  on  the  performer 

*'  who  takes  up  the  next  point 

*'  In  his  greatest  exhibition  of  genius,  his  extempore,  he  asto- 
'^  nishes,  by  at  once  commencing  upon  a  plan  so  completely  ofu 
"  ganized,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  to  be  daborate  connon- 
"  tion,  distinguished  alike  by  uie  beauty  of  its  design  ana  the 
"  felicity  of  its  expression.     Whether  in  the  tender  and  pathetic. 
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"  or  wltea  he  riMt  i&Co  inblinK^-tbe  mtae  matter  qpirit  presides. 
**  And  when  he  bursts  into  his  wildest  flight,  the  spirit  of  inqii- 
*'  ration  is  upon  him,  his  whole  soul  is  unwrapt,  he  appears  to- 
'*  tally  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  his  eye  flashes  with  ge- 
''  niiis,  and  hia  ««diaDoe  as  awed  and  ckcUinedaa  if  by  the  pfa- 
''  aence  of  a  being  of  the  other  world." 

We  were  a  little  disappointed  after  reading  this,  and  our- 
selves witnessing  its  truth,  to  find  that  the  prejudices  of  cer- 
t£un  among  his  favourers  and  patrons  had  prevailed  so  far 
as  to  put  an  interdict  in  his  case  upon  the  exercise  of  our 
science.     Master  Aspull^s  head  was  from  the  first  decreed  to 
be  forludden  ground,— <a  decree  nearly  equal  in  wisdom  to  one 
which  should  render  it  penal  to  astronomers  to  observe  a 
particular  eclipse,  or  to  take  notice  in  thdr  tables  of  an  indi- 
▼idaal  transit  of  Venas.    Bat  ao  it  was ;— the  Phrenologists, 
it  was  determined,  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  put  their  un- 
hallowed paws  upon  the  head  of  Master  AqiulL    But  viun 
are  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Emperors,  or  of  persons  equally 
influential  in  their  way,  when  they  would  prevent  observa- 
tiooa  from  being  Hiade  for  scientific  purposes ;  and  we  saw 
enough  of  Master  AspuU  to  satisfy  us  th&t  his  head  forms 
aoother  strong  oonfirmation  of  our  system.    Assy  one  a«>. 
quainted  with  the  mtuation  of  the  oigans  might  see  at  once, 
that  the  organs  of  Time  and  Timef  the  primary  musical 
powers,  the  Ibmer  particularly,  were  unoonunonly  ku^; 
that  the  auxiliary  powers  of  IdealUy  and  ImiUtHon  were  also 
very  large,  and  that  the  mechanical  faculties  of  Formy 
Weighty  and  Cam^nicHvmess^  which  confer  manual  dexterity 
in  instrumental  performances,   were   in    equal  proportion* 
Sir  Geoige  Mackenzie  observed,  six  years  ago,  that  aid  is 
derived  from  Order  and  Number  in  {laying  intricate  muric ; 
and  this  remark  is  supported  by  the  case  of  Aspull ;  for  both 
of  these  organs  are  very  fully  developed  in  him.    The  head 
altogether  is  a  large  one,  fully  equal  to  the  average  mte  of 
that  of  a  full-grown  man ;  and  the  forehead  in  particular,  if 
ene  had  not  seen  the  body  to  which  it  bekmged,  «iglil«Mily 
have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  person  of  mature  years. 
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''  mu  power^  by  which  they  are  led  at  once  to  their  objects 
**  without  the  usual  means  and  processes  of  ordinary  nunds. 
We  are  fiur  froni  saying,  that  an  application  to  the  conunon 
methods  of  acquiring  excellence,  labour  and  study,  is  to  be  de- 
spised, even  by  such  gifted  beings.    Mozart,  though  an  infant 
prodigy,  never  woold  hare  procmced  Don  Giovanni,  had  not 
nis  maturer  years  been  employed  in  the  most  profound  study 
''  of  his  art;  and  not  less,  we  trust,  will  be  the  labour  and  exer* 
'' tionsof  AspuU. 

It  is  gnuMng  to  observe,  that  tlie  great  merits  of  this  ad- 
mirafole  and  mterestitlg  boy  have  been  so  well  iqvpredated  in 
JBdinburgh.  ^ere  is  nodiing  whatever  in  his  performances 
*^  tdcttlated  to  attract  vulgar  applause;  and,  therefore,  tihe  iqp- 
"  vAattse,  as  universal  as  enthuaiaBtic,  wUch  he  has  received 
"  nere,  is  an  additional  proof  that  we  are  daily  acquiring  a  greater 
**  taste  for  the  higher  kinds  of  music.** 

In  volume  II.  page  566,   we  explained  in  detail  the 
fundamental  faculties  on   which   musical    talent    depends, 
and,  by  keeping  in  view  the  principles  there  unfolded,  and 
the   development  of  AspuU,   his  powers  and   attainments 
will  be  quite  intelligible,  and  be  seen  to  fall  within  die 
scope  of   a  rational    philosophy   of  mind.      In    addition, 
however,  to  size  in  the  organs,  and  to  a  particular  com« 
bination  of  them,  much  may  depend  on  the  activity  and  adso 
probably  on  the  quality  of  brain.     Large  size  and  a  parti- 
cular combination  axe  indMpensable  conditions,  without  which 
no  activity  and  no  fineness  of  quality  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance will  enable  the  individual  to  manifest  such  powers ; 
but,  in  addition  to  these,  there  appears  to  be  requisite  to  genius, 
a  certain  vivacious  internal  activity,  and  perhaps  also  a  de- 
licacy of  structure,  concerning  which  we  have  yet  no  ceriiun 
information.     When,  however,  all  these  conditions  are  com- 
bined in  an  individual,  the  faculties  spontaneously  manifest 
their   inherent    powers;    and   invention,   inspiration,   taste, 
expression,  and  execution,  flow  like  emanations  from  llfaem, 
whether  the  age  be  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

CASE  OF  HTPOCHONDEIASIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrendlogkdl  Journal 

SiR)— In  a  former  Number,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all 
hypocliondriacal  and  mental  Hi»eaHes  owe  their  existence  to  a 
morbic  aflecCion  of  the  bnun,  or  organ  of  nind,  and  not,  as 
18  commonly  believed^  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions alone.  Since  that  time,  several  cases,  which  both  elu- 
cidate and  corroborate  the  views  then  maintained,  have  come 
under  my  observation,  and  to  one  of  these  in  particular,  in 
which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  body  after  death,  I  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers. 

The  patient  was  a  widow  lady  of  upwards  of  rixty  years 
ci  age,  and  who,  for  many  years  past,  had  lived  in  the  per* 
feet  conviction  that  she  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  some 
dangerous  malady,  which  would  ere  long  put  an  end  to  her 
existence.  So  firmly  was  this  notion  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  she  was  constantly  consulting  one  medical  man  after 
another  to  see  if  any  of  them  could  do  her  good,  and  after  a 
short  attendance,  finding  herself  as  ill  as  before,  she  dismissed 
each  in  his  turn,  and  sought  for  relief  from  another,  to  whom 
she  generally  comphuned  of  his  predecessor  having  misun- 
derstood her  disease,  and  ruined  her  constitution  by  his  ill- 
judged  treatment.  During  the  fifteen  years  preceding  her 
decease,  when  to  all  appearance  she  seemed  as  well  as  usual, 
she  had  very  often  fancied  herself  so  ill  that  she  could  not 
survive  many  hours,  and  under  this  impression  had  sent  in 
great  haste  ibrher  friends  in  the  country  to  come  to  town  in- 
stantly /md  see  her  while  yet  in  life,  and  when  they  did  come, 
she  talked  quite  coolly  and  comfortably  with  them,  and  ex- 
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"  mu  power^  by  which  they  are  led  at  once  to  their  objects 
*'  without  the  usual  means  and  processes  of  ordinary  minds. 
We  are  fiur  from  saying,  that  an  application  to  the  conunon 
methods  of  acquiring  excellence,  labour  and  study,  is  to  be  de- 
spised, eren  by  such  gifted  beings.  Mozart,  though  an  in&nt 
prodigy,  never  would  hare  produced  Don  Qiovanm,  had  not 
nis  maturer  years  been  employed  in  the  most  profound  stodj 
**  of  his  art;  and  not  less^  we  trusty  will  be  the  Iwour  and  exer- 
"  tionsof  Aspull. 

"  It  is  gratiMng  to  observe,  that  tlie  great  merits  of  Ais  ad- 
'*  mirafole  and  mteresting  bov  have  been  so  well  ^ipredated  in 
**  JBdinburffh.  There  is  noUiing  whatever  in  his  petfomances 
*^  tdcttlated  to  attract  vulgar  applause;  and^  therdbre^  the ^ 
'^  vAaose,  as  universid  as  enthusiastiCj  wUch  lie  has  lecemd 
<'  aere^isanadditionalproof  that  we  are  daily  acquiring  a  grester 

**  taste  for  the  higher  kinds  of  mudc/* 

In  volume   It.  page  566,   we  explained   in  detail  the 
fundamental  faculties  on   which   musical    talfint    dqoeods, 
and,  by  keeping  in  view  tbe  principles  there  unfolded,  and 
the   development  of  Aspull,   his  powers  and   attdDmeflto 
will  be  quite  intelligible,  and  be  seen  to  fall  within  die 
scope  of   a  rational    philosophy   of  mind.      In   additioo^ 
however,  to  size  in  the  organs,  and  to  a  particular  com- 
bination of  them,  much  may  depend  on  the  activity  and  also 
probably  on  the  quality  of  brain.     Large  size  and  a  parti- 
cular combination  are  indispensable  oonditionsy  without  which 
no  activity  and  no  fineness  of  quality  in  the  medullary 
stance  will  enable  the  individual  to  manifest  such  powen 
but,  in  addUion  to  these,  there  appears  to  be  requisite  togewii', 
a  certain  vivacious  internal  activity,  and  perhaps  also  a  de- 
licacy of  structure,  concerning  which  we  have  yet  no  cer<aw 
information.     When,  however,  all  these  conditions  are  com- 
bined in  an  individual,  the  faculties  spontaneously  manifest 
their  inherent    powers;    and  invention,   inspiration,  ti^^* 
expression,  and  execution,  flow  like  emanations  ftm  A^ 
whether  the  age  be  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 


CASE  OF  HTFOCHONDEIASIS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenciogkal  Journal. 


Sir,— In  a  fonner  Number,  I  endeavoured  to  prove  that  all 
hypocliondriacal  and  mental  diseases  owe  their  existence  to  a 
morbic  aflecCion  of  the  bnun,  or  organ  of  mind,  and  not,  as 
18  commonly  believed^  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions alone.  Since  that  time,  several  cases,  which  both  elu- 
cidate and  corroborate  the  views  then  maintained,  have  come 
tHider  my  observation,  and  to  one  of  these  in  particular,  in 
which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining  the  state  of 
the  body  after  death,  I  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers. 

The  patient  was  a  widow  lady  of  upwards  of  nxty  years 
€3i  Bge^  and  who,  for  many  years  past,  had  lived  in  the  per- 
fect conviction  that  she  was  the  unfortunate  victim  of  some 
dangerous  malady,  which  would  ere  long  put  an  end  to  her 
existence.      So  firmly  was  this  notion  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  she  was  constantly  consulting  one  medical  man  after 
another  to  see  if  any  of  them  could  do  her  good,  and  after  a 
short  attendance,  finding  herself  as  iU  as  before,  she  dismissed 
each  in  his  turn,  and  sought  for  reUef  from  another,  to  whom 
she  generally  complained  of  bis  predecessor  having  misun- 
^^t        derstood  her  disease,  and  ruined  her  constitution  by  his  ill- 
^ijri       judged  treatment.    During  the  fifteen  years  preceding  her 
.  ^       decease,  when  to  all  appearance  she  seemed  as  well  as  usual, 
•^  ^       she  had  very  often  fancied  herself  so  ill  that  she  could  not 
survive  many  hours,  and  under  this  impresnon  had  sent  in 
great  haste  for  her  friends  in  the  country  to  come  to  town  in- 
stantly ;md  see  her  while  yet  in  tife,  and  when  they  did  come, 
she  talked  quite  coolly  and  comfortably  with  them,  and  ex- 
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pressed  her  sorrow  at  having  brought  them  in  so  soon,  as  she 
thought  she  might  live  a  week  or  two  longer. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  I  was  called  in  to  attend 
her.  Her  apprehension  was  then  directed  chiefly  to  the  liver 
and  heart,  although  at  other  times  she  fancied  the  sto- 
mach or  kidneys,  and  sometimes  the  biliary  ducts,  to  be 
the  parts  most  affected.  But  the  most  careful  examination 
showed  no  serious  affection  of  any  particular  viscus,  and  only 
a  slight  general  derangement  of  the  digestive  system :  and  it 
seemed  quite  manifest  that  her  ailments  arose,  not  from  any 
such  cause  as  she  supposed,  but  solely  from  a  disordered 
state  of  the  mental  functions,  depending  on  a  morbid  action 
of  the  cerebral  organs  with  which  these  are  cpnqepted.  In 
accordance  with  this,  it  must  be  remarked^  that  the  mental 
apprehension  was  the  only  never-failing  symptom;  whereas 
those  to  which  her  own  attention  was  directed  were  continually 
varying,  and  evidently,  therefore,  not  essential  to  the  exists 
ence  of  the  chief  disease.  Cautiousness  was  evidently  in  -a 
morbid  state  of  activity,  giving  rise  to  this  unceasing  anxiety 
and  fear  about  her  health ;  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  Caiih* 
tiousness  was  the  only  faculty  affected,  for  almost  all  of  them 
seemed  to  suffer.  There  was  a  flightiness  and  unsteadiness 
of  mind,  and  an  impenetrability  to  external  impres^ons  and 
ideas,  and  a  variableness  of  mental  states,  similar  to  what 
would  arise  from  an  irregular  activity  of  all  the  organs  in  sue* 
cession,  but  without  any  power  of  combined  or  sustained,  ap^ 
tion  towards  a  determinate  point.  Thus,  while  the  apprehen* 
sion  of  dying  was  the  pivot  upon  which  her  mind  turned,  all 
her  accessory  ideas  and  emotions  were  in  a  sort  of  perpetual 
motion,  as  if  the  faculties  which  produced  them  had  been 
touched  at  random,  like  the  notes  of  a  piano-forte.  Ther^ ' 
was  thus  no  apparent  derangement  of  intellect,  except  iq 
so  far  as  regarded  her  own  conviction  of  her  danger ;  but 
there  was  comparative  feebleness  and  want  of  fixity  qf  put. 
pose.  No  train  of  thought  could  be  pursued,  no  reasoning 
investigated ;  but  still  so  much  mind  remained  that,  in  ordi- 
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nary  circumstances,  requiring  nothing  beyond  a  very  moderate 
and  short  exercise  of  thought,  no  deficiency  would  be  re-* 
marked. 

Judging  from  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  from  the 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  affection  had  existed^ 
and  also  from  its  apparent  cause,  viz.  the  being  placed  m 
easy  circumstances,  without  any  object  to  stimulate  or  occupy 
the  mind,  I  was  led  to  consider  it  as  altogether  incurable,  and, 
therefore,  satisfied  myself  with  prescribing  such  simple  me- 
dicines as  were  calculated  to  obviate  prominent  symjptoms, 
and  awaited  patiently  the  term  of  my  attendance,  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  shkre  in  the  blame,  which  I  knew  would  be 
laid  to  my  charge  when  another  of  my  brethren  should  be 
required  to  succeed  me. 

Accordingly,  after  two  or  three  months,  I  ceased  to  visit 
Mrs  ,  and  left  her  very  much  in  the  state  in  which  I  had 

found  her.  Since  then  I  have  not  seen  her,  but  have  heard 
from  others,  that  she  continued  in  the  same  condition,  always 
in  the  full  belief  that  she  was  dying,  till  towards  the  end  of 
April,  when  she  seemed  in  reality  to' decline.  On' 15th 
May  I  received  notice  of  her  death,  along  with  a  verbal 
request,  which  she  had  frequently  repeated  during  her  last 
illness,  that  I  should  assist  at  the  inspection  of  her  body  after 
death,  which  I  very  willingly  agreed  to,  and  the  dissecdon 
took  place  on  the  following  day  in  the  presence  of  several 
profesaonal  gentlemen. 

The  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  were  first  exa- 
mined, but  nothing  was  found  there  to  account  for  the  chief 
phenomena  of  the  disease.  The  liver,  gall  bladder,  biliary 
ducts,  kidneys,  and  stomach,  about  one  and  all  of  which  she 
was  more  or  less  alarmed,  were  perfectly  healthy.  The 
spleen  was  smaller  and  fiimer  in  structure  and  consistence 
than  usual.  The  heart  and  pericardium  were  in  a  natural 
state,  and  the  lungs,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  su- 
perior lobe,  which  was  rather  soft  and  dark-ooloured,  were 
quite  healthy.      The  only  other  thing  worth  notice  was  a 
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large  schirrous  tumour  attached  to  tbe  fundus  of  the » utenui,. 
which,  in  certain  changes  of  position,  seemed  to  double  ba^ 
upon  that  organ,  and  might  then  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
fceoes  through  the  rectum.  But  no  complaint  was  ev^r  niiKle 
which  could  lead,  during  life,  to  the  remotest  suspicion  of  it* 
existence. 

Our  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  bead,  which,  what* 
ever  might  be  visible,  I  firmly  believed  to  be  tbe  trqe  seat  of 
the  disease.  We  were  not  long  in  doubt ;  for,  after  sawing 
through  and  removing  the  skulUcap  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, tbe  remarkable  thickness  and  density  of  tbe  skuU 
afforded  instant  demonstration  that  disease  of  no  short  dutf^ 
tion  bad  been  going  on  there.  Tbe  skull  generally  was  of 
double  its  usual  thickness,  and  of  very  considerable  densftj 
or  compactness ;  but  it  was  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  bone, 
beneath  which  the  organs  of  intellect  are  situated,^  that  the. 
nogularity  of  its  appearance  was  most  conspicuous.  Externally 
tlie  bone  was  smooth  and  regular ;  but  internally  a  large  por-^ 
tion  on  each  nde,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  organs 
<^  Imitation,  Causality,  and  part  of  Comparison,  presented  a 
distinct,  flat,  and  unequal,  prominence,  by  which  tbe  thickness 
of  the  skull  was  increased  to  rather  more  than  half  an  inch, 
while  that  portion  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  lying  over  the 
organ  of  Benevolence,  remained  regular  and  equal,  and  was 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tluckness.  In  tbe 
region  of  Individuality  the  thickness  was  about  double  that 
over  the  organ  of  Time.  The  rugged  and  exostoais4ike 
appearance  of  tbe  projecting  part  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
akull  showed  clearly  that  it  was  the  result  of  morbid  action, 
and  not  the  natural  state  of  the  bone ;  indeed  it  was-quiCe 
evident  that  the  brain  had  diminished  in  general  sise,  in  tbe 
proportioo  indicated  by  tbe  general  increased  thickness  of  the 
skull,  and  that  the  frontal  oonvohitions,  corresponding  tdiiie 
thickest  part  of  tbe  frontal  bone,  had  diminished  in  a  pm^ 
portionally  greater  degree  than  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

The  brain,  on  being  removed  from  the  ekuU  and  eMAincd 
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externally,  seemed  a  little,  but  very  little  softer  than  usual, 
In  its  external  structure  nothing  particular  was  noticed, 
except  considerable  vascularity.  The  convolutions  were 
more  easily  unfolded  or  opened  up  than  we  have  generally 
found  to  be  the  case ;  and  the  lateral  ventricles  contained 
about  an  ounce  of  clear  serous  fluid ;  all  evidently  showing  a 
deviation  from  the  healthy  state ;  but  no  part  appeared  to  be 
more  affected  than  another. 

The  enormous  development  of  one  convolution  at  the  base 
of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  function  of  which  is 
unknown,  was  too  striking  not  to  arrest  our  attention ;  it  was 
that  lying  towards  the  mesial  line,  on  the  basilar  and  inner 
side  of  the  middle  lobe,  and  consequently  of  Destructiveness. 
The  corresponding  part  of  the  skull  showed  a  very  deep 
and  distinctly-moulded  cavity  or  bed  running  longitudinally, 
with  high  and  prominent  sides,  and  presenting  altogether  an 
appeanuice  much  more  striking  than  in  any  skull  I  ever  saw. 
From  the  situation  of  this  convolution  its  development  can-^ 
not  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  hence  its  function  remains 
unknown.     Whether  it  may  have  any  connexion  with  the 
love  of  life,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  determined  by 
future  observations ;  all  that  we  can  say  at  present  is,  that 
the  love  of  life  seems  to  be  a  feeling  sui  generis^  and  not  pro- 
portioned to  any  faculty,  or  combination  of  faculties  yet 
kno^n,  that  in  the  subject  of  this  notice  it  was  one  of  the 
most  permanently  active  which  she  possessed,  and  that  in  her 
the  convolution  alluded  to  was  of  very  unusual  magnitude ; 
but  how  far  the  coinddence  was  fortuitous,  we  leave  to  time 
and  observation  to  determine.     The  development  of  most  of 
the  other  organs  is  here  subjoined.* 


*  Not  hsviDg  been  proTidad  with  cillipcn  at  th«  time,  I  am  nbable  to  give 
the  meaiumnents ;  but  the  head  waa  appaTently  of  an  average  size,  and  cather 
high. 

1.  Amativenesa,  stnall.  I    3.  Goncentradyeneia,  rather  full. 

3.  Pkilopiogcnitiveiien^  large.        |    4.  Adhetivmeit,  nry  laarge. 
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I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  .your  limits  to  detain 
you  longer,  especially  as  I  shall  on  a  future  oeoasion  return 
to  the  subject  of  niental  affectaons.     I  nay,  however,  liere 
explain  pne  misoonception  which  has  arisen  from  my  farmer 
essay.  •  It  has  been  supposed  that,  as  J  contended  for  an  aC- 
fection  of  ^le  brain  being  the  sine  qua  7um,oT  the  constituent 
circumstance  of  all  hypochondriacal  and  mental  diseases,  I 
meant  to  maintain  that  these  were  never  brought  on  by  de- 
taagement  of  the  digestive  or  abdominal  functions;  but  this  was 
hx  from  my  mt^ition.    They  may,  and  indeed  often  do,  arise 
from  such  a  cause,  but  then  the  morbid  action  is  not  confined 
to  thedigestiye  functions^  in  all  sueh  cases  the  brain  sulfets 
bgp4iymptthy,  and  it  is  this  sympathetic  affectioD^  of  the  brain 
that  alone  givee  rise  to  the.  mental  despondency.     If  «the 
iiMrbid  action  does  not  esctend  bejFond  the  diges^e^organn, 
then  w^  have  no  disturbance  of  menUd  feciing,  and  no  symp. 
toms  but  those  of  dyspepma.    And  all  that  I  state  is,  that» 
in  conformity  with  hypochondriasis  being  a  disease  of'  the 
brain,  it  is  KMiire  JrequenUy  observed:  to  arise  from  causes 
operating  dii^ectly  upon  that  organ,  than  from  such  as  act 
indirectly  through  the  medium  of  another  and .  more  vemote 
part;  and  in  this  respect  the  brain  is.  no  exertion  to  the 
genetatkwsof  the  animal  economy.     But  I  must  leave  the 
other  remarks  to  another  opportunity,  and  remain  Sir,  &e. 

•    '   -      '       •  A.  C. 

EdiiAur^,  nth  May,  18SC. 


t,  CovtiVadveness,'  ratheir  large 

C.  DetdructiveiieiSf  xmther  laxge^ 

7*  CoDstructiveness,  fulL 

8*  AcquisidyenesB,  rather  fulL 

9.  Secretiveness,  rather  large  or  large. 

10.  Self-esteem,  fuIL 

11.  Love  of  Approbation^  very  large. 

12.  CautiousneBs,  large. 

13.  Benevolence^  large. 

14.  Veneration,  rather  full. 

15.  Hope,  moderate  or  rather  small. 

16.  IdealUy,  fuU. 


17*  Conscientiousness,  large. 
la  Fimmeti,  rather  large* 
19.  Lower  Individuality^  large. 
19.  Upper  ditto,  full. 
26.  Time,  moderate. 

29.  Language,  rather  large. 

30.  Comparison,  rather  large. 

31.  Causality,  rather  large. 

32.  Wit,  rather  large. 

33.  Imitation,  rather  large. 

34.  Wonder,  full. 
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An  JE»»AY  an  CRASiohOGHy  being  the  Substance  of  a  Paper 
submitted  to  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society ^  Leeds, 
Dec.  S,  1825,  by  Richard  Winter  Hamilton,  one  of  its 
Vice-Presidents.  8vo.  Hurst,  Robinson,  4*  Co.  London ; 
and  Constable  4"  Co.  Edinburgh* 

This  pamphlet  oonsists  of  104  goodly  8vo  pages,  bedizened 
with  classical  quotations ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  dispenses  with 
all  inquiry  into  facts,  and  sets  argument  totally  at  defiance. 
The  author  confesses  himself  to  be  one  of  those  <^  who  doubt 
^  the  mantfestatimi  of  intellection  by  the  cerebral  apparatus  ;^ 
and  he  holds,  that  '^  not  a  single  proqf  has  ever  been  furnish- 
<<  ed  that  a  f»«n^  operation  is  connected  with  the  head  or  its 
*«  interior  parts  r  "  Were  I,''  says  he, "  compelled  to  draw 
^<  the  bounds  of  the  mind^s  habitation,  I  should  fix  on  the 
<<  spleen  !^  A  simple  method  of  furnishing,  for  Mr  Hamil- 
ton^  edification,  one  proof  *^  that  a  mental  operation  is  C(«i- 
*'  nected  with  the  head  or  its  interior  parts,^  occurs  to  us ; 
and  is  one  in  whidi  he  will  feel  a  particular  interest  In  Mr 
Combers  ^^  Elements  of  Phrenology ^^  it  is  said,  that  Sklf- 
ssTxsic  *^  disposes  to  the  use  of  the  emphatic  Z  in  writing 
•  ^<  and  conversation,^  and  that  Love  of  Approbation  dso 
<<  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  first  person,  but  its  tone  is  that 
^*  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the  /  ofSelf-esteem  ispre- 
"  sumptuous  and  JhU  of  pretension."^  Now  we  select 
the  <*  Adrertisement''  and  <<  Conclusicm'^  of  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's pamphlet,  and,  if  he  will  send  us  a  certificate 
by  any  experienced  Phrenologist,  that  these  organs  in 
his  head  are  even  of  only  moderate  dimensions,  we  shall  in- 
stantly renouBce  all  £uth  in  ^<  Craniology,^  and  give  the 
futhor  the  entire  credit  of  our  recantation.* 

*  We  have  heard  of  an  author  whose  MS.  was  detained  in  the  press  from 
his  printer  wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  capital  /*#  to  set  up  a  single  sheet  of  his 
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"  Advsrtiskment. — In  casting  the  following  jeu  d*  esprit 
*'  on  public  notice  and  candour,  /  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
*'  Btoody  that  the  society  before  which  it  was  read  is  no  party 
"  in  the  transaction.  Let  not  it  be  visited  with  MY  faults. 
"  When  I  was  somewhat  unexpectedly  required  to  submit  a 
'*■  paper  to  it,  no  thesis  occurred  to  ME  but  that  of  Craniology. 
^^  /  had  once  treated  it  as  so  merely  foolish,  that  it  seemed  alike 
"  incapable  of  mischief  or  refutation.  /  have  discovered  manv 
'*  painful  evidences  that  1  had  misconceived  it.  When  once  ad- 
"  mitted,  the  first  barrier  is  broken  down  between  the  individu- 
**  al  and  the  gulf  of  a  general  scepticism.  "  Principiis  obsta." 
''  Butcertainly  the  subject  opened  upon  MFmind  moreludicrous- 
'*  ly  than  /had  been  induced  to  expect.  /  may  now  perhaps  bor- 
**  row  the  language  of  Cicero,  "  moleste  ferrem,  in  tam  leves, 
*'  ne  dicam  in  tam  ineptas^  sententias  incidisse."  But  '*  e'en 
"  let  it  pass."  The  folly  it  combats  deserves  to  be  laughed  off 
"  the  stage.  A  few  allusions  of  a  religious  nature  have  been 
added,  which  the  prouer  restriction  imposed  on  our  discussion 
would  have  prevented  ME  from  using  in  the  Hall.  Having 
*'  delivered  Mi  opinions  on  the  question,  /  may  just  remark, 
*'  that  no  species  of  attack  upon  ME  shall  draw  ME  into  con- 
"  troversy.  /  have  stood  forth  *'  pro  aris ;"  but  /  shall  henoeu 
"  forth  devote  MYSELF  to  their  service  rather  than  defence^ — 
^  I  am  not  conscious  that  there  is  an  argument  in  favour  qf  this 
**  modish' philosophy,  hut  to  which  I  have  replied.  But  because 
"  jocular  and  sarcastic  writing  may  be  detected  in  the  e89Ay>  / 
''  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  it  contains  no  argument  at  all. 
**  There  may  be  point  which  some  cannot  feel ;  there  may  be 
reasoning  whicn  they  cannot  understand.  The  satire,  if  it  may 
claim  so  dignified  a  name,  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  only  employed 
''  as  a  means  to  an  end.  '^  Dulce  desipere"  has  become  an  ad- 
age ;  but  to  "  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly"  is  almost 
a  religious  duty.  '^  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers^ 
if  they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects.  /  might  ad- 
"  dress  not  a  few,  who  may  laugh  at  this  pamphlet,  as  Johnson  * 
"  did  a  person  who  very  heartily  was  enjoying  his  jokes,  with- 
''  out  appreciating  his  sentiments :  ''  What  provokes  your  risi- 
"  bilitv  ?  Have  1  said  any  thing  that  you  understand  ?  TTien 
"  /  ask  pardon  of  the  rest  of  the  company." 

"  /  think  it  proper  to  declare,  most  solemnly,  that,  in  raising 
"  the  "  No  Craniology"  cry,/  have  not  entertained  the  slightest 
''  wish  to  divide  this  great  County,  or  to  exasperate  any  por- 
"  tending  Contest !    Nor  would  such  attempt  have  been  ntting. 
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work ;  but  Mr  Winter  Haimlton,  it  appetn,  far  turpMses  that  faoMd  compiMer. 
The  present  article  has  actually  been  returned  to  us,  with  an  intimation,  that  it 
ia  difficult  for  our  printers  to  find  so  many  Roman  capital  I\  MEU^  and  MY*^ 
as  we  had  marked,  and  be.  has  solicited  to  be  allowed  to  use  italics.  Qur 
extracts  extend  to  only  four  page t  of  31r  Hamilton's  pamphlet ; — what  a  store 
of  Ts  the  sheet  would  have  required ! ! 
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•'  for  MY  head  is  MINE  only  freehold.  /  have  written  to  de« 
*'  fend  it  from  certain  encroachments.  MY  intention  is  answ^er- 
ed.  The  synchronism  of  MF'ery^  with  other  dreadful  notes 
of  preparation^  is  purely  fortuitous.  Far  be  it  from  ME  to 
prejudice  the  claims  of  any  Honourable  Gentlemen  by  chargw 
mg  them  with  either  having  too  little  brain^  or  with  having 
*'  (an  imputation  they  have  hitherto  escaped)  too  much.  But 
'^  perhaps  their  Constituents  should  demand  a  pledge  of  them 
'*  upon  this  Capital  Question  as  well  as  upon  some  ouiers. 

''  Leeds,  January  2d,  1826." 

Conclusion. — *'  To  conclude  this  essay,  so  prolix  And  de- 
"  sultory,  /  would  sum  up  with  as  much  indulgence  as  the  case 
**  will  allow ;  and  really  do  think  that  Craniology  will  deserve  re- 
**  spectful  attention  when  it  can  exhibit  one  fact  for  its  basis^ 
one  plausibility  for  its  recommendation,  one  application 
for  its  use : — ^but  not  till  then  !  If  MY  faculties  be  developed 
or  not,  if  they  be  various  or  not,  all  of  which  /  am  conscious 
'*  determine  mE  against  this  system.  MY  order  revolts  at  a 
"  confusion  of  genera  and  species  and  substances  such  as  it  in- 
*^  volves.  Mi  locality  rejects  an  area  so  pitiful,  refuses  to 
"  '  prate  of  such  a  where-about,'  and  seeks  a  limitless  space. 
*'  MY  comparison  pronounces  a  theory  like  this  unworthy  to  be 
'^  weighed  against  the  standard  systems  of  human  philosophy. 
"  MY  caustuity  demands  premises  and  reasons  as  well  as  con* 
**  elusions.  /  trust  /  have  too  much  mit  to  be  overawed  by 
**  such  shallow  pretence,  and  I  tan  sure  I  have  too  much  idealt^ 
*'  ty  to  be  reconciled  to  such  debasing  materialism.  MY  cauti^ 
**  ousness  renders  ME  suspicious  of  the  thousand  and  one  tales  of 
"  modem  discovery.  MY  benevolence  holds  ME  back  from 
"  giving  a  sanction  to  that  prving  inquisitorial  surveillance^ 
"  which,  if  it  were  general,  would  taint  all  the  sources  of  confi- 
"  dence  and  good-will.  Veneration  teaches  ME  to  adore  the 
Great  First  Cause  not  only  as  a  potter  having  power  over  his 
clay,  but  as  the  Father  of  Spirits.  Hope  cheers  ME  that  the 
silly  bubble  will  speedily  burst.  MY  conscientousness  yields 
'*  ME  the  testimony  that  m  scouting  such  charlatanism,  /  ani 
'*  subserving  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  MY  pride,  I  own, 
'^  disdains  affinity  with  the  brutal  herd.  M  Y  decision  confirms 
'*  MY  purpose,  however,  fashion  may  simper  its  favour  upon 
**  this  conceit,  and  gaping  credulity  devour  it.  MY  love  ojap^ 
*^  probation  asures  Mrl  that  /  shall  gain  the  applause  of  many 
'*  for  an  honest  effort  against  a  dangerous  folly.  M  Y  adJiesive^ 
''  ness  shall  still  grapple  ME  to  Af  xfriends,  whether  their  heads 
*'  be  circular,  projected  on  a  plane  or  tapering  to  a  cone,  small 
*'  or  large,  elevated  or  oblong.  Nay,  MY  lave  ^offspring  is  so 
"^  passionately  intense,  that  /  will  not,  /  cannot,  be  a  party  in 
'*  transmitting  such  a  distorted  mischievous  fable  to  posterity  /" 

These  are  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  work,  and,  rely^ 
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iog  on  the  legal  maxim,  *^  extremis  probatis  media  presu" 
muntur^  we  leave  the  reader  to  pronounoe  his  sentence  on 
the  merits  of  Mr  Hamilton's  performance. 


ARTICLE  XV. 

LTST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Instituted  22d  February,  1820. 

Office-Beaexes,  1886. 

Pexsident.— William  Scott,  Esq. 

Vice  Peesidekts.— Dr  Andrew  Combe ;  James  Bridges, 
Esq. ;  Dr  Richard  Poole ;  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan. 

CoiTNciL.— Samuel  Joseph ;  James  Simpson ;  James  Law, 
jun. ;  Benjamin  Bell ;  Geo.  Combe ;  M.  N.  McDonald. 

SECEETAEY.-i^George  Lyon,  W.S. 
Keeps  B  of  the  MusEUM.«^Robert  Ellis. 

Cleek.— Thomas  Lees. 
FiauBB-CASTEE.-— Luke  O'NeiU. 

HONORARY  MEHBBRS. 

DMtetof   1 
AdinlMlan.i 

March  80, 18S0.— F.  J.  Gall,  M.D.  Paris ;  J.  G.  Spui^ 
heim,  M.D.  Paris. 

COBBESPONDING  USMBBB8. 

DatMof  J 
Admiarioo.  J 

March  SO,  18S0.-*Bryan  Doaicin,  Civil  Engineer,  Lon. 
don. 

June  80.-^Andrew  Carmichael,  Solicitor^  Rutland  Square, 
Dublin ;  J.  H.  Earle,  Harley  Street,  London. 

January  99,  1821 — Prideaux  John  Selby,  of  Twtzel 
House,  Northumberland,  Author  of  Illustrations  of  Britidi 
Ornithology,  M.W.S. 
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March  26.— Major-General  Josepb  Straton  of  Kirkaide, 

November  27.— Matthew  Allen,  M.D.  York;  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Institutesof  Medicine, 
Teacher  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University^,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  United  States ;  John  Torbett,  Surgeon,  Paisley. 

November  22,  l822._Joha  Findlay,  Merchant,  Paisley; 
Andrew  Alexander  Royer,  of  the  Administration  Office,  Jar« 
din  du  Roi,  Paris. 

Nmember  22. — John  ElUotson,  M.D.  Physician  to  St 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London. 

January  27. — ^A.  Menzies,  Assistant  Surgeon,  half-pay, 
21st  Dragoons^  India. 

■    ■■      31«— George. Rennie,  younger  of  Phantassie. 

FebnuLrtf  28.— John  Butter,  M.D.  Plymouth,  F*R.S.L., 
M.W.S. ;  Alexander  Hood,  Surgeon,  Kilmarnock. 

April  26. — ^Adam  Hunter,  M.D.  Leeds,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh,  Physician  to  the  House 
of  Recovery,  Leeds,  and  Secretary  to  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety there. 

November  28. — Borge  Anton  Hoppe,  M.D.  Copenhagen. 

March  6, 1828. — George  Murray  Paterson,  M.D.  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Honourable  East  India  Company^s  Service,  Bengal 
Establishment,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  and  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta ;  William 
Wagner,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at 
Berlin. 

April  17 — Thomas  Buchanan,  Licentiate  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Glasgow,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hull  Dispensary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

May  1. — ^David  Rosa,  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy ;  Reverend 
John  Grierson,  Minister  of  PumUane ;  Captain  John  Ross, 
Royal  Navy. 

Jtmuary  .22,  1824.*-The  Members  of  the  London  Phre- 
nological Society. 
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Fdhrumy  5.^«-Colin  Smith,  Bocaiid,  neiir  Inv^raiy ;  J*  E- 
A.  Sadler^  M.D.  St  Christopher's. 

15.^— Bev.  Frederidc  Leo^  Meckknbuig  Schweriiu 
89.— J'ames  C.    Miller,  Stranraer,    Wigtoashiie; 
John  Vandenhoff,  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool. 

November  ll...^r  John  Bell,  Philadelphia ;  Dr  B.  H. 
Coat^  Philadelphia. 

'  25^— -Alex.  Chalmers,  M.D.  Glasgow ;  C.  Otto» 
M.D.  Copenhagen. 

December  9.-^Robert    T.  Sandeman,  Honouiable  East 
India  Company^s  Service ;  Greorge  Ddu  j^  Cameron,  M JD. 
Liverpool 
'  Jamsary  20^  1826.«-John  Macarthur,  Esq.  Belfast 
JprU  14— Frederic  Leigh  ton,  M.D.  St  Petersburg. 

OBDIVAar  MBMBEBsl 

JFUbruartf  82, 1820.— George  Combe,  Writer  to  the  Signet ; 
James  Brownlee,  Advocate ;  Andrew  Combe,  M.D. ;  Bev. 
Da^d  Welsh,  Minister  of  Crossmidiael. 

March  7.— -Alexander  Fleming,  Writer  to  the  Signet* 

JprU  4. — William  Bitchie,  Solicitor  in  Supreme  Courts  of 
Scotland. 

I     17.-*-Bev.  Alexander  Stewart,  Minister  of  I>ouglas. 

Ju9ie  SO.— Bobert  Willis,  M.D.;  Sir  George  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  Bart  of  Coul,  F.B.S.L.  &  E.,  &c. ;  James 
Stewart,  Engraver. 

November  28<^^ame8  Law,  W.8. ;  Bev,  Bobert  Buoiis- 
nan,  St  Ninian's ;  William  Calverly  Trevelyan,  Wallhigton, 
Northumberland,  University  College,  Oxford,  M.W.S.  &  M. ' 
G.S. ;  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  F.B.S.  &  M.W.S. ;  Wilfiam 
Frasor,  Writer  to  the  Signet;  Lindsay  Mackersy,  Account- 
ant; Bichard  Poole,  M.D.;  Patrick  Ndll,  F.BS.E.  and 
Sec.  Wern.  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  and  Cal.  Hort  Soc,  &c. 

December  11.— Bobert  Hamilton,  M.D.  F.B.S.E.,  FeUow 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ;  James  Ash.* 
well  of  Nottingham  ;  Alexander  Buchanan,  Writer,  Glasgow. 

■  26.— Samuel  Joseph,  Sculptor^ 
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Jamuarif  15,  I8SL— George  Kni^t,  EogHA  Academy, 
George  Street ;  Jaines  Maitlatid  Hog,  Advocate,  M.W*K     ^ 
— -^   ■  ■    29*— ^<^A  Shank  More,  Advocate,  F.R.S.E. ; 


fid  Bridges,  junior,  F.A.S.  and  Member  of  the  Wem 
Nat  Hist.  Soc. 

■  !■  •  81;-«.W.  C.  Macdonald,  Surgeon,  Royid  In- 
fimarrj;  William  Brown,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  ol  ^ 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ;  John  Calthrop  WilHams,  M.D.  Shef- 
field. 

Fdntumf  M.— Robert  Bverest,  University  College,  Ox- 
ford; Benjamin  Bell,  F.  R.  Cidlege  of  Surgeona,  London 
and  EcUnburgh. 

March  lS.-«David  Clyne,  Scdidtd^  in  Supreme  Courts  of 
Scotland. 

— -  26.—- Rev.  Thomaa  Irvine,  Assistant  Mimster  of 
Lundie  and  Foulis ;  John  Robertson  Sibbald,  M.D. ;  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  Miniature-Painter. 

April  9 — J.  S.  Pratt,  Hanover  Street ;  John  F.  Madar. 
Ian,  Surgeon. 

Ncfoember  S8.>— William  Davidson,-  younger  of  Muar- 
bouse  ;  Walter  Tod,  2,  Buccleuch  Street ;  John  Andosoo, 
junior.  Bookseller;  Thomas  EUiolsoa  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  Ridiard  Abell,  M.D. 

JOfc^m^f r  6^-:-Peter  Couper,  Writer  to  the  Signet;  Wil« 
liam  Waddell,  Writer  to  the  Signet 

Jantmj  17,  1882.— William  Bonar,  F.R.S.E.  Banker, 
Edinburgh. 

■   '         81.— Jamte  Spittal,  junior.  Merchant,  Edin* 
burgh. 

February  88.— William  Smith,  Gredk  and  Latin  Aca- 
demy,  3»  Albany  Street. 

April  ll.«»-Thomas  Scott,  Accountant 

—  86.— Adam  Gibb  Ellis,  Writer  to  the  Sgnet, 
M.W.S. 

November  88.-- William  Scott,  Writer  to  the  Signet 
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,  Decemter  12.-~Bobert  £tlis»  Wxiteiv  Albany  Street ;  Pa. 
trick  Gibson,  Landscape-Fainter,  DoUar  Acj^my^ 

Jkmnary  9,  18S8.*— Charles  Jamesi  F4)x.0rr^/Writer  to 
the  Signet. 

April  3. — Captain  William  Cargill,  Edinburgh;  James 
Simpson,  Advocate ;  James  Bridges,  Writer  to  the  Signet ; 
GeoigeLyon,  Writer  to  the  Signet;  Thomas  Uwins,  Hisr 
torioal  Fainter,  London. 

December  11.— James  Tod,  Writer  to  the  Signet 

Januartf  8s  18S4r. — John  Scott,  M-D. 

■  I  .!■»  22.--^oha  O'Donodl,  M.D.  L^.  Latitiae  Farisio. 
rum,  &&  ;  William  Gray,  1 7,  Filrig  Street 

February  5. — Hon.  D.  Gordon  HaUyburtQn,  QaUybi^rton 
House ;  Thomas  Buchanan,  Merchant,  Leith ;  Johp  Over* 
end,  MJD.  London. 

- .  Maavk  4.-- Matthew  Norman  Macdonald,  Wrilar  to  thp 
Signet ;  William  R.  Henderspo,  youiiger  of  Warriston. 

April  1.«-William  Ellis,.  SoliiatiDr  of  Suprjsme  Courts  in 
Scotland. 

— -  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  Surgeon,  Edinburgh ;  John  Cox, 
Gorgie  MilL 
.  December  9«— Bev.  James  Whitson. 

— — -  18. — Thomas  Lees,  Writer,  Edinburgh* 

Janueary  20, 1826.-«-FGaiicis  Faiquhmrsoii,  M.D. 

February  17. — ^Andrew  Clarke,  7,  HiU  Street,  EtjUo. 
burgb.  ... 

March  8.— John  Morrison,  Fortrait  Fainter. 
17.  Fatrick  B.  Mure,  Advocate. 
81.— Andrew  Scott,  S,  James^  Flace,  Leith. 

April  14.r-*Fatrick  Tenunt,  W.& 

December  1  .*- William  Slate,  Accountant. 

15.— Thos.  Megget,  WjS. 

January  6, 18S6.-i-John  Burn  Murdoch,  Advocate. 

February  16. — Rev.  Gilbert  Wardlaw,  Mmister  of  Albany 
Street  Chapel. 
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March  16. — Timothy  Burstall,  Engineer,  Leith;  John 
Epps,  Student  of  Medicine. 

April  S7.^-Robert  Contart  de  la  Condamine,  8,  Bellevue 
Crescent ;  William  Stewart  Watson,  Miniature  Painter,  30^ 
Castle  Street. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

April  6, 18S6.— «An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held)  when  Mr  Lyon  read  an  Essay  on  the  Phrenologioal 
Causes  of  the  different  Degrees  of  Liberty  enjoyed  fy  different 
Nations — Part  IV.  Comparison  of  Monarchical  and  Republi- 
can Forms  of  Grovernment,  illustrated  from  the  Governments 
and  political  History  of  the  Swiss. 

April  IS.-— Mr  Lyon  read  Part  V.  of  the  above  Essay, 
bring  a  Comparison  of  Monarchical  and  Republiean  Forms  of 
'Government,  illustrated  fh)m  the  Governments  and  political 
Histories  of  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch. 

AprU  27.^-Dr  A.  Combe  read  a  Notice  of  the  Cases  of 
Leccktffk  and  Feldtmannj  executed  at  Paris  for  Murder  in 
18S3,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Question  of  their  Insanity, 
and  a  Contrast  between  their  Manifestations  and  those  of  Jean 
Pierre  J  in  whom  the  Disease  was  proved  to  be  simulated.  The 
following  donations  were  presented: — Cast  of  the  head, 
and  dlso  of  the '  skbll,  of  tMSctmbe^  executed  at  Exeter  for 
murder,  transmitted  by  Mr  Trevelyan ;  cast  of  a  hydroce- 
phalic head,  by^Mt  James  Miller,  surgeon,  Perth. — Mr  R. 
C.  de  la  Condamine,  Bellevue  Crescent,  and  Mr  W.  Stewart 
Watson,  miniature  painter,  Edinburgh,  were  unanimously 
admitted  Ordinary  Members.  The  Society  then  adjourned 
for  the  present  session. 
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ARTICLE  XVI. 

-  _^  » 

Some  Observations  on  the  Character  of  CROMWELLy  as 
delineated  in  tlu  Novel  of  Woodstock, 

The  picture  of  Cromwell  in  Woodstock  is  strictly  historical^ 
that  is,  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  Crom- 
weirs  character ;  and  likewise  strictly  phrenological.  There 
18  a  certain  force  and  weight  in  some  characters— a  moral 
maomen^tn,  to  which  ordinary  minds,  by  a  law  of  th^r  nature, 
yield  as  necessarily  as  a  less  gives  way  to  a  greater  phydcal 
resistance.     Without  the  slightest  appeal  to  physical  force, 

'^  they  overwhdm  and  take  possession  of  feebler  minds/'  says 
Mr .  Comb^  "  impressing  them  irresistibly  with  a  feeling  of 
gigantic  power/'*  Men,  who  in  the  hour  of  political  convul- 
sion, rise  from  obscurity  to  supreme  power ;  adventurers  who 
have  or  might  have  seated  themselves  on  thrones,  the  Crom- 
wells  add  the  Napoleons,  have  always  borne  about  them  this 
commanding  influence.  Thb  is  the'  secret  of  their  nse  to 
power  and  their  security  in  it ;  this  is  the  spell  which  stifles 
plots  against  them  in  the  very  breasts  of  those  who  imagine 
them ;  quells  mutiny  by  mere  presence ;  opposition  with  a 
look ;  resumes  supreme  power,  if  let  slip,  without  an  arn^, 
nay,  in  the  face  of  one ;  serves  as  a  panoply  agmnstafisaBsina- 
tion  itself,  surrounding  these  master-q^rits  with  a  charmed 
circle,  which  guards  their  unarmed  perM>ns  from  the  hand  oF 
vengeance,  even  when  in  careless  contact  with  those  whose 
fiercest  passions  are  concentrated  agunst  them  in  mortal 
hatred  and  hostility. 

A  large  induction  has  shown,  that  an  ample  volume  of 
brain,  in  all  the  three  regions,  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual, 
is  essential  to  this  influence  and  force.  Buonaparte^s  head  was 
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unquestionably  big,  and  all  the  likenesses  of  Cromwell^  to 
say  nothing  of  an  actual  cast  of  his  face  and  forehead  taken 
after  death,  render  it  certain,  that  bis  bead  was  of  the  same 
large  class,  if  not  of  a  yet  larger.  No  small  head  could  have 
maintained  for  a  day  the  mighty  attitude  of  Cromwell  or 
Buonaparte. 

.  The  author  of  Woodstock  has  of  course  passed  by  the  head 
of  Cromwell,  but  has  missed  no  lineament  of  hiachar^i^cter;; 
and  even  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  a  ^'  tremendoixi 
personage:*^ 

*'  And  there  in  lofty  aii  was  seen  to  stand 
*'  The  stem  piotector  of  the  conquered  land.** 

The  author  introduces  bim  receiving  Markham  Evertird*^ 

packet  from  the  hands  of  Wildrake,  in  the  court-of-guard  in 

Windsor  Castle.      "His  demeanour,^  says  he,  "was   so 

**  blunt,  as  sometimes  to  be  termed  clownish,  but  th^re  was  in 
*^  his  language  and  manner  a  force  and  energy  corresponding 
'^  to  his  character,  which  impressed  awe,  if  it  did  not  inspire 
^'  respect." 

Wildrake,  whose  Veneration  was  evidently  none  of  tbo 

largest,  gets  by  degrees  familiar,  and    more    than    oiaee 

attempts,  in  very  bad  taste,  to  make  a  companion  of  the 

Protector ;  but  one  glance  of  that  eye  frowns  him  back  to  hi# 

comparative  insignificance^  and  re-establishes  that  influence 

frop  which  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  escape.  "  His  natural 

"  boldness  an^^relessness  of  character,"  savs  the  author,  *'  were 
**  borne  down  an$  quelled,  like  that  of  the  ralcon  in  the  presence 
"  of  the  eagle;'' 

When  Cromwell  in  mistake  turns  round  the  portrait  of 

Charles  li  by  Vandyke,  Wildrake,  at  the  sights  actually  for  a 

moment  compasses  his  death,  in  revenge  of  the  king^s.  '^  But 

"  this  natural  and  sudden  flash  of  indignation,  which  rushed 
"  through  the  veins  of  an  ordinary  man  like  Wildrake,  wa^ 
'^  presently  subdued,  when  confronted  with  the  strong,  yet 
'*  stifled  emotion  displayed  bv  so  powerful  a  character  as  Crom- 
"  well.  As  the  cavalier  looked  on  his  dark  and  bold  coante- 
**  nance,  he  found  his  own  violence  of  spirit  die  away,  and  lose 
'^  itself  in  fear  and  wonder.  So  true  it  is,  that  as  greater  lights 
''^Wallow  up  and  extinguish  the  display  of  those'that  are' less, 
'*  so  men  of  great,  capacious,  and  over-ruling  minds  bear  aside 
'*  and  Subdue,  in  their  climax  of  passion,  the  more  feeble  wills 
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"  and  paiflions  of  others,  as,  when  m  river  jmns  a  br6(dc>  the 
'^  fiercer  tonrent  shoulders  aside  the  smaller  stream. 

^^  Wildrake  stood  a  silent,  inactive,  and  almost  terrified  spec- 
'*  tator,  while  Cromwell,  assuminff  a  firm  sternness  of  eye  and 
''  manner,  as  one  who  compels  himself  Xm  look  on  what  0O«ne 
''  strong  internal  feeling  renders  painful  and  disgustful  to  him, 
'*  proceeded  in  brief  and  interrupted  expressions,  but  yet  with 
^'  a  firm  voice,  to  comment  on  the  portrait  of  the  kii^." 

The  effusion  that  follows  is  replete  with  strength  of  char- 
«ct^i. while  the  same  overwhelming  greatness  is  admirably 
pourtrayed,  when  Cromwell  at  Woodstock  stAtioas  his 
troopers,  and  shakes  the  dwelling  of  Markham  Everard  with 
one  determined  unrcpeated  knock ;  come,  as  he  is,  to  pounce 
on  his  prey  like  an  eagle  on  a  dovecot. 

Another  trait  of  human  nature  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  this    character,    namely,  the    existence    in    the-  same 
individual  of  dispositions  so  contrary,  as,  in  their  alternate 
excitement,  to  present  to  us  two  distinct  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, incompatible  characters.     The  idea  was  long  treated  as 
incredibly    absurd,    that    murderers,    like    Haggart    and 
Thurtle,  could,  even  for  a  moment,  in  their  whole  lives, 
however  quiescent  their  prevalent  selfish  and  ferocious  feel- 
ings might  for  that  moment  be,  experience  one  emotion  of 
kindness  to  their  fellow-creatures,  or  do  one  benevdient  deed. 
The  most  able  and  popular  historians  of  human  nature,  how- 
ever, distinctly  recognise  characters  belonging  to  this  species 
as  actual  existences,  and  place  them  prominently  on  their 
canvass,  as  the  most  powerful  touches  in  their  pictures. 
Cromwell,  during  the  exciting  transactions  at  the  lodge  of 
Woodstock,  is  positively  two  distinct  beings ;  and  these  he 
manifests,  by  appearing  in  four  several  moods,  two  of  them 
ferocious, *and  two  benevolent. 

Firai^  In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  with  Wildrake^  who  bad 
bearded  him  with  insult  and  attempted  his  life,  he  gives  an 
order  to  his  troopers  to  shoot  him  instantly  in  the  street,  and 
even  refuses  him  spiritual  consolation.  This  act  of  vengeance 
appearing  to  him  premature,  he  recalls  his  order,  and  carries 
the  party  prisoners  to  the  lodge  of  Woodstock. 
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Second,  He  has  gol  tine  tocahn  ;-*-io  phrenological  teroM, 
the  activity  of  his  SelCefiteem,  Combativenefls,  and  Dealruc- 
tiveoess  hasi  gradually  subsided ; — and  his  next  mood  is  bene- 
volent. He  telifl  Pearson,  that  he  has  to  force  a  really.be- 
nevolent  nature  in  the  vblent  acts  to  which  he  is  deigned. 

'  Pesorson^  the  world  will  faereafter>  perchance,  think  of  me 
as  being  such  a  one  as  I  have  described-o-'  an  iron  man  an^ 
made  of  iron  mould' — ^yet  they  will  wrong  my  memory  ; 
my  heart  Is  flesh,  and  my  blood  is  mild  as  that  of  others. 
When  I  was  a  sportsman  1  have  wept  for  the  gallant  heron 
struck  down  by  my  hawk,  and  sorrowed  for  the  hare  which 
lay  screaming  under  the  jaws  of  my  greyhound ;  and  canst 
thou  think  it  a  light  thought  to  me,  that  the  blood  of  this 
lad's  father,  lying  in  some  measure  on  my  head,  I  should 
now  put  in  peril  that  of  his  son  ?  They  are  of  the  kindly 
nee  of  Engfisfa  sovereigns,  and  doubdess  are  adored  like  to 
demigods  li^  those  of  tlMsir  own  party.'  '  God  be  mry  wit- 
ness, that  rather  than  do  this  new  deed^  I  would  shed  my 
own  best  heart's  blood  in  a  pitched  field,  twenty  against 
one/  Here  he  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which  he  was 
sensetineB  wont  to  do.  His  extremity  of  passion  was  of  a 
sinffular  character.  It  was  not  actually  the  result  of  penitence, 
"  and  far  less  that  of  absolute  h3^ocn8y,"-^(80  far  we  agree 

with  the  author ;  but  consider  what  follows,  another  added 

to  many  proofs,  that  his  delineations  of  character  are  better 

than  the  philosophical  expositions  which  sometimes  accom- 

pauy   them,—)    ^'  but    arose  merely  from  the  temperature 

^'  of  that  remarkable  man,  whose  deep  policy  and  ardent  en- 
*'  thmiaflm  were  intermingled  with  a  strain  of'^  hypochondriacal 
**  passion,  whidi  often  led  him  to  exhibit  scenes  of  this  sort, 
though  seldom  as  now,  when  he  was  called  to  the  execution 
of  great  undertakings."     This  vague  generality  is  the  best 

philosophy  which  even  the  author  of  Woodstock  can  summon 
up  to  explain  the  simple  phenomenon  of  an  alternation  of  fe- 
rocity and  kind-heartedness.  But  the  author  sometimes,  by 
a  farther  touch  of  his  pencil,  does  more  to  solve  his  own  dif- 
ficulty, than  be  ever  achieves  by  a  speculation,  however 
solemn.  He  says  elsewhere,  '<  and  there  were  even  times 
<<  when  that  dark  and  subtle  spirit  expanded  itself  so  as  al- 
^*  roost  to  conciliate  afrection.**^    Phrenologies^ — when  Crom- 
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weU  was  kind  and  generous,  in  olher  worda,  benevolent ;  for 

no  other  fiMSulty  of  man  conciliates  affection. 

Next^  In  his  Third  mood,  when  the  reaiataoce  again  roused 

Sel£-esteeiB,  Combativeness,and  Destructiveness  to  thefmyof 

madness,  he  gives  orders  for  the  instant  masaocre  of  all  the 

men,  women,  and  dogs^  in  the  castle.    Pearson  had  pcoposed 

to  put  to  the  torture  the  old  knight  and  Dr  Rocbecliffe,  ^*  ^  by 

"  '  a  whipcord  twitched  tiffht  round  their  forehead^  and  twist* 
"  ^  ed  with  a  pistol-but,  i  could  make  either  the  truth  start 
^' '  from  their  Gps  or  the  eyes  from  their  head/  "  But  even  in  the 

height  of  his  fury  this  was  too  much  for  Cromwell,  and  his 

benevolence  gleams  for  an  instant  with  splendid  effect  on 

the  dark  cloud  of  his  unsparing  fury.     ^^  <  Out  upon  thee, 

*' '  Pearson  I'  said  Cromwell  with  abhorrence^  '  webavenowar- 
*'  *  rant  for  such  cruelty/  "     Then  Humgudgeon  falls,  and  is 

half  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  tower.  Destnicttvetiess  is 
again  in  advance;  ^^  with  a  quick,  and  resolute  step,  Crom- 

"  well  approached  the  spot ;  '  Pearson,  tfatou  hast  ndned  me— 
'*  *  the  young  man  hath  escaped.  This  is  our  own  sentinel 
"  '  -—plague  on  the  idiot !  Let  him  rot  beneatb  the  ruins  which 
"  '  crushed  him.' " 

Fourthy  CromwelPs  last  mood  is  that  of  mercy,  and  even 

generosity.  He  is  informed  that  Pearson  <*  bad  not  fully  ex- 

**  ecuted  his  commands  touching  a  part  of  those  maliffnants^  all 
"  of  whom  should  have  died  at  noon.  *  What  execution — ^whit 
'^^  malignants ?'  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork:  'Wretch!' 
'^ '  said  he  "  starting  up,  and  addressing  Pearson,  thou  hast  not 
** '  touched  Mark  Everard,  in  whom  therel  was  no  gnilt^  for  he 
'  was  deceived  by  him  who  passed  between  us  ;  neidier  halt 
'thou  put  forth  thy  hand  on  the  pragmatic  presbyterian 
'  minister,' "  &c.     He  is  told  that  they  yet  live,   and  orders 

their  instant  liberation.  Rocbecliffe  is  next  enlarged  and  sup- 
plied with  money.     "  *  But  you  look  darkly  at  each  other  as 

'' '  if  you  had  more  to  say  than  you  durst.  I  trust  you  have  not 
*' '  done  to  death  Sir  Henry  Lee  ?' " 

'* '  No«-yet  the  man,'  replied  Pearson  '  is  a  confirmed  mahg' 

"  '  nant,  and '  '  Ay,  but  he  is  also  a  noble  relic  of  the  ancieBt 

"  '  English  gentleman,'  &c  '  Sir  Henry  lives,  and  shall  live  for 
'* '  me.  His.son  indeed  hath  deserved  the  death  which  doubtleM 
'' '  he  hath  sustained.' "  He  too  is  spared,  and  that  before  Crom* 
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wellis  told  that  it  was  in  Albert^spower  tohaveclespatched  him 

in  the  dark  passages  of  the  castle.     As  t6  JoliifFe,  he  was 

considered  bj  the  general  as  deserving  reward  for  ridding  him 

of  Tru^y  Tomkins,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  double-desding 

knave.     Wildrake  he  declares  not  worth  his  while,  in  spite  of 

his  Ubelbus  poems ;  the  man  and  ^*  the  very  handwriting 

•*  being  drunk.^ 

'' '  There  remains  only  one  sentenced  person/  said  Pearson^ 
'  a  noble  wolf-hound^  finer  than  any  your  excellency  saw  in 
'  Ireland ;  he  belongs  to  the  old  knight^  Sir  Henry  Lee. 
^1  '^  '  Should  your  excellency  not  desire  to  keep  the  fine  cr^ture 

"  ^  voursel^  might  I  presume  to  befi^  diat  I  might  have  leave  ?' 
*'  '  No,  Pearson/  said  Cromwell,  *  the  old  man  so  faithful  to 
**  *  himself  shall  not  be  deprived  of  his  faithful  dog. — ^I  would 
"  '  /  had  any  creature,  were  it  but  a  dog,  that  followed  me  be- 
<<  '  cause  H  loved  me,  not  for  what  it  could  make  of  me.' "    He 

finishes  this  (Usplay  of  good  feeling  by  ordering  decent 

burial,  in  consecrated  ground,  to  Tomkins,  whose  death  be 

had  so  lately  hailed;  and  to  Humgudgeon,  whose  remains, 

in  hot  fury,  he  had  doomed  to  rot  where  they  had  fallen* 

Until  Phrenology  unfolded  organs  of  Self-esteem,  Combative- 

ness,  and  Destructiveness,  co-existing  io  the  same  individgal, 

with  others  of  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Justice,  such 

moods  of  mind  as  are  here  described  were  utterly  inexplicable. 

g^  To  a^elinffthBt  they  are  natural,  which  every  one  has,  we 

<U  now  add  an  intellectual  perception  of  their  truth  ;  and  thus 

both  pur  pleasure  and  profit  are  mcreased  by  the  light  which 

this  philo.sophy  sheds  on  the  pages  of  the  historian  and  novelist. 


NOTICES. 

LONDOM. — Public  attention  appears  at  present  to  be  greatly 
attracted  towards  Mnrenology ;  fHendly  notices  of  it  seem  to 
thrust  themselves,^  as  it  were,  into  a  variety  of  publications,  some 
of  which  are  afraid  to  take  up  the  question  m  a  decided  form. 
We  allude  to  llie  Westminster  Review,  the  Metropolitan 
Quarterly  Maffasine,  ^e  Pamphleteer,  Bolster's  Quarterly 
Journal,  &c.  In  a  work,  entitlea  "  Delia  forza  nelle  cose  poll- 
'*  tiche  Ragionamenti  quattro  di  Luigi  Angeloni,  1826,  Londra, 
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''  8ehalts,"  the  astlmr,  a  proscribed  itattm  geBdemaD^ex|iUistt 
the  principleft  of  society,  government^  legliLation,  te.,  on  pfare- 
noloffical  gixmnds. — ^In  the  "  Encydopeedie  Progressive/'  now 
pabbshing  in  France,  an  article  by  Dr  Gall  is  ahnounoed/^ 
Dr  Hlnde^  who  attended  on  Weber  during  hU  but  ilineas,  has 

Erocnred  a  cast  of  the  head  of  that  celebrated  composer ;  we 
ope  in  our  next  Number  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  it 
— •Olie  London  Phrenological  Society  is  forming  a  Hfarary  and 
museum,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  stud  tlw  public*  The 
nodce  of  ^eir  proceedings  has  not  arrived  when  we  are  obliged 
to  go  to  press ;  they  shall  be  continued  in  our  next  Number.  Mr 
De Villenroceeds  indefatigsbly  in  adding  to  his  collectiQii  of 
casts.  We  understand  that  several  thousand  visitors  have  in?* 
spected  his  collection  since  January  last 

Cambridge. — A  Phrenological  Society  is  forming  in  Cam* 
bridge.  We  learn  that  about  fifty  persons  have  already  ^iroUed 
dieir  names^  and  purchases  of  casts  and  books  have  been  made. 
We  are  led  to  expect  that  it  will  prove  a  highly  useful  auxiliary. 

Dr  SpiTRKasiM,  after  concluding  a  most  successful  course  of 
lectures  at  the  London  Institution^  has  returned  to  Paris. .  JDur* 
ing  hie  stay  in  the  metropolis  he  puUidied  an  octavo  volume 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  in  generalj  and  of  the 
brain  in  particular,  with  numerous  plates;  also  "  Phrenelogy 
"  in  Connexion  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy,  with  thirty4#iNI 
''  plates,"  both  highly  interesting  and  instructive  woKkf^iof  which 
we  shall  give  an  account  in  our  next 

'  KiiiiiARNO0R.-^A  Phrenoli^cal  Society  has  been  formed 
here  on  a  highly  respectable  footing.  It  embraces  clergvmenj 
surgeons,  soTicitorSj  teachers^  and  merchants.  Mr  Hood,  well 
known  to  our  readers  for  his  valuable  contributions  to  this  Journal, 
has  been  elected  President,  Mr  David  Watt,  Vice-President,  and 
Mr  William  Webster,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  society 
has  already  procured  a  considerable  number  of  casts  and  books 
on  the  science ;  and  we  understand  that  one  of  its  members 
means  speedily  to  lecture  to  the  public. 

Copenhagen. — On  1st  December,  Dr  Otto  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  PhrenolosT,  which  terminated  in  the 
middle  of  April.  He  had  60  aumtors,  and  his  course  has  been 
eminentiy  successful.  Among  his  auditors  were  the  celebrated 
Danish  poet  Ochlenschlieger,  and  Professor  Sibbem  of  the 
university.  Hie  audience  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
lectures  during  the  whole  course,  which  was  illustrated  not 
only  by  numerous  casts  procured  by  Dr  Otto  from  Edinburgh, 
but  also  by  an  excellent  collection  of  crania  of  different  na- 
tions, from  the  museum  of  the  Danish  university,  which  were 
handsomely  placed  at  his  command,  and  also  by  many  skulls  of 
criminals  preserved  in  the  hospitals.  Dr  Otto  dissected  the 
brain  twice  before  iiis  auditors,  and  opened  in  their  presence 
the  head  of  a  thief  who  died  in  an  hospital^  and  pointed  out 
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not  only^  iJie  great  eLevitioii  of  4lie  aknll  exUnially  at  the  o^^ 
of  Acquuitivenessy  bat  a  comaponding  development  of  brain 
when  the  bone  was  lemoyed.  A  bust,  with  the  atgana  vaaxkei, 
copied  fimm  that  of  Bdinburffl^  has  been  published^  with  a  brief 
descrintion  of  the  organs^  and  it  isranidly  selling.  In  Horsene^ 
in  JutJaad,  Dr  MQller  has  deliverea  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Pkrenology  after  I>r  Otto's  work,  and  in  Nyborg,  in  Fyen,  tht 
™^'^h  intends  to  do  the  same.  The  Medical  Monthly  Journal, 
i  by  DrOttOy  named  '*  The  Nye  Hygtta/' contains  a  variety 
icles  on  Phrenology,  several  original,  and  some  trsnslatea 
from  ear  pages. 

E^iNBDRGH^^-^ir  WiUiam  Hamilton  has  net  yet  published 
his  essay  against  Phrcm^oflr^.  We  learn,  tihat  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  sittings  of  the  Phrendogical  Society,  the  following 
donations  have  arrived. 

A  o^^lection  of  Sandwich-Island  and  South  American  crania 
presented  by  Lieutenant  Maiden,  noticed  in  this  Number;  acopy 
oi  Dr  OaU's  ''  Physiologic  dn  Cerveau,  ite."  6  volumes  8v<^  from 
the  author;  cast  of  the  skull  of  an  infanticide,  by  Ih  Otto. 
An  account  of  this  shall  appear  in  our  next 
^  We  return  our  respectful  thanks  to  B.  L.  for  his  communica- 
tion, but  it  is  not  suited  to  our  publication :  the  infonnatioa 
which  he  wants  is  alrmdy  given  in  numy  of  the  phrenological 
works. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  London  Phrenological  Society,  tJiat 
a  gentleman  at  Peckham  has  a  skull  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  been  Cromwell's.  Webeg  thatitmaybebrou|^farwaxd. 


Brraimm^ln  page  210,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  '<  tfaiiikiBg,*'r^  «  iliiUiig,*' 
(in  refecenoe  to  the  bflltud-b^QB.) 
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ARTICLE  I. 


ON  THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  THEORY  OF  VIRTUE. 

Theee  is  perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  on  which  more  has  been  written,  and  on 
which,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  has 
appeared,  than  on  the  theory  of  virtue.  A  term  whose 
meaning  the  most  ordinary  mind  thinks  it  can  readily  appre- 
hend, has  been  bandied  from  one  school  to  another,  from  the 
remote  age  of  Aristotle  to  the  times  in  which  we  now  live, 
and  it  still  remains  a  question.  Whether  it  has  ever  received  a 
true  and  satisfactory  explanation  ?  If  indeed  our  search  after 
the  true  meaning  of  this  mysterious  substantive  were  confined 
to  the  theories  in  which  the  problem  is  professedly  solved,  so 
essentially  different  are  these  in  their  principles,  and  so  vari- 
ous in  their  results,  we  might  readily  doubt  whether  that 
which  we  sought  had  any  real  existence — ^whether  we  were 
not  renewing,  by  such  a  pursuit,  the  visions  of  alchemy ; 
searching  after  a  bodiless  creation,  which  had  a  name  only, 
but  no  local  habitation  upon  earth. 

And  is  virtue  then  of  a  nature  so  capricious  and  unstable 
as  necessarily  to  appear  under  a  new  form  to  every  successive 
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inquirer  ?  Is  this  gummum  bonunij  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
man  has  for  two  thousand  years  been  labouring  to  attain,  tto 
better  than  an  ignisJiUuui^  deluding  the  eye  with  a  moment- 
airy  light  which  leads  only  to  deeper  darkness — a  mirage  in  the 
desert,  cheating  the  traveller  with  the  appearance  of  smiling 
vegetation,  when  a  nearer  approach  shows  all  around  to  be 
only  arid  and  unproductive  sand  ?  Fallen  as  human  nature 
unquestionably  is,  we  are  far  from  holding  it  to  be  so  entire^ 
ly  degraded.  If  that  philosophy  which  has  the  eonsdtutioo 
andphenomena  of  the  human  mind  for  the  objects  of  its  re- 
search has  hitherto  done  little  either  to  analyze  the  principle 
by  which  the  virtue  of  an  acdon  is  perceived,  or  that  variety 
in  the  decisions  of  this  principle,  and  that  instability  in  its 
operations  which  the  annals  of  our  race  exhibit,  the  fact  of 
its  existence  is  not  the  less  ascertained.  For  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  who  has  either  reflected  on  the  opera- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  or  observed  with  any  degree  of  atten« 
tion  its  phenomena  in  actual  life,  that  there  is  some  principle 
implanted  in  every  man  who  is  not  so  degraded  as  to  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  that  title  by  which  the  Creator  des^- 
nated  the  last  and  noblest  of  his  works,  in  consequence  pf 
whose  operations  one  class  of  actions  and  opinions  is  con- 
demned^ and  another  is  approved.  Est  quidem  vera  lei^ 
recta  ratio,  naturae  oongruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans, 
sempiterna:  qus  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  vetando  a 
flraude  deterreat ! 

It  may  at  first  sight  perhaps  appear  to  be  an  instance  of 
rather  unwarranted  presumption,  to  make  a  charge  of  unsa- 
tisfactoriness  so  bold  and  unlimited  against  the  theories 
which  have  been  successively  formed  in  order  to  explain  the 
nature  of  virtue.  A  single  reflection,  however,  may  suffice 
to  satisfy  the  Phrenologist  at  least,  that  such  a  charge  is  by 
no  means  groundless.  The  philosophers  by  whom  these 
theories  were  formed  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  con* 
stitution  of  the  human  mind.  And  therefore,  allowiiig  all 
that  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  capabilities  of  the  gigantic 
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vhich  hsive  b^^ii  eiDpjk>yecl  in  this  investigation^  it  13 
apparent  thai  this  ignoranoe  must  n^ceswrU;  be  £atal  to  their 
fluopess.  Until  w^  obtun  a  koowledge  of  all  the  pnmitive 
fa/oqlties  of  the  mind,  it  i^  morally  impossible  to  luj^lyze,  with 
Wy  oonnderable  degree  of  precision,  the  principles  which  di^- 
f^ent  coxaUnatiQins  of  these  faculties  may  produce.  Thie 
truth  of  this  assertion  is  strikingly  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
the  very  existence  of  a  faculty  which  every  Fhrepologist  must 
hold  to  he  a  prime  element  ii^  a  virtuous  character,  I  mean 
Conscientiousness,  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute  down  evei^ 
%o  the  present  age  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Hobbes,  Mandeville,  a^d  Hume. 

A%  the^e  philosophers,  however,  in  forming  their  theories  of 
virtue,  seldom,  if  ever*  fell  bto  the  error  of  assuming  the  ex- 
istence of  faculties  which  had  in  reality  no  place  in  the  hur 
man  imnd^^  although  th^  mode  of  conducting  investigations 
in  regard  to  its  constitution  necessarily  left  the^pa  in  ignoranoe 
of  some  of  its  most  influential  elements,  there  is  perhaps  not 
one  of  these  theories  which  does  not  contain  some  portion  of 
truth ;  while  it  would  be  equally^^ifficult  to  find  one  entirely 
free  from  error.  We  may  apply  to  them  indeed  the  words 
used  by  Dr  Ad^un  Smith  in  relation  to  the  theories  which 
he  imagined  were  to  be  displaced  by  his  own.  It  is  to  be 
Seared,  however,  that  U  too  must  feel  the  influence  of  its 
author^s  criticism.  ^^  As  they  are  all  of  them  in  this  respect 
*^  founded  t^pon  natural  principles,  tliey  are  all  of  them  iii^ 
««  some  measure  in  the  right.  But  as  many  of  them  are  de- 
rived from  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  human  nature, 
there  are  many  of  them  too  in  some  respects  iu  the 
"  wrong.'" 

These  theories,  with  one  exception,  afterwards  to  be  notic- 
ed, may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  in  which  Prop^^ty, 
Prudence,  and  Benevolence,  are  severally  held  to  be  the  con- 
stituents qr  measures  of  virtue.  Now,  with  respect  to  those 
of  ijti%  first  cUisss,  as  in  every  virtuous  action  there  is  certain- 
ly «  H  suilablenesa  of  the  affection  f|om  which  we  act  to  the 
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object  which  excites  it,^  there  is  no  doubt  in  every  such  ac* 
tion  a  manifest  Propriety.    Yet  as  it  is  equally  obvious,  that 
such  propriety  may  be  no  less  apparent  in  actions  to  which 
the   title  of  virtuous  would    be   an   absurdity,    it  follows 
that  Propriety    cannot  be    the  measure    of   a  quality   of 
whose  existence  it  is  by  no  means  an  invariable  index,     the 
same  observation  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  either  of  the 
other  two  classes.     It  is  certainly  demonstrable,  that  in  the 
practice  of  virtue  there  is  the  truest  prudence ;  but  the  fact  is 
equally  unquestionable,  that  this  virtue  has  in  innumerable 
intances  been  exhibited,  while  the  intellect  was  unable  to 
the  chain  of  causation  which  would  have  led  to  the  same 
suit  as  a  matter  of  prudence.    The  deciinon  of  Aristides,  on 
the  project  of  treacherously  burning  the  ships  of  the  other 
states  then  at  profound  peace  with  the  Athenians,  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  illustrious  instance  of  this  truth.     <*  Aris- 
*'  tides,^  observes  Mr  Combe,  in  the  valuable  work  he  has  re- 
<'  cently  published,  <'  reported  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  no- 
*^  thing  could  be  more  advantageous,  but  nothing  more  un- 
*'  just,  than  such  a  project   His  intellect  appeared  to  view  the 
*^  execution  of  the  scheme  as  beneficial  and  prudent,  while,  at 
*'  the  same  time,  he  felt  it  to  be  morally  wrong.^    The  same 
remark  may  also  be  added  in  reference  to  prudence  whidi 
has  been  offered  in  relation  to  the  first  class  of  theories.  That 
many  actions  partake  largely  of  the  quality  of  prudence, 
which  it  were  nevertheless  an  abuse  of  language  to  character- 
ize as  virtuous.     In  reference  to  the  Benevolent  systems,  ex- 
actly the  converse  of  this  might  be  easily  demonstrated  in 
bar  of  their  claim  to  universality  of  application,  That  while 
we  would  readily  accede  the  title  of  virtuous  to  every  action 
emanating  from  the  impulse  of  a  well-regulated  Benevolence, 
we  would  claim  the  very  same  appellation  for  many  actions, 
by  which  Benevolence,  instead  of  being  gratified,  is  painfully 
wounded.    An  instance,  to  which  we  would  refer,  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  many  interesting  productions  of  the 
author  of  Waverley.    When  Jeanie  Deans,  at  the  risk  of 
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giving  up  a  lovely  and  beloved  sbter  to  a  miaenible  and 
graceful  death,  and  thereby  bringing  down  the  grey  hairs  of 
a&tber  she  revered  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  gave  the  fatal  evi- 
denee  idated  in  the  story,  every  benevolent  feeling  of  the 
witness  must  have  been  writhing  in  agony ;  and  yet  it  is  just 
because  she  refiised  to  listen  to  their  affecting  appeal,  that 
VPS  pronounce  the  action  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tri- 
umphs of  true  virtue  which  history,  either  real  or  fictitious, 
has  on  record. 

The  theories  we  have  thus  noticed,  like  all  other  specula- 
tions upon  the  mental  phenomena  which  successive  ages  have 
piKDduoed  in  ignorance  of  the  primitive  faculties  in  which 
these  phenomena  have  their  origin,  proceeded  on  partial  and 
imperfect  views  of  human  nature.  Consciousness  being  the 
chief  source  from  whence  their  authors  were  supplied  with 
ioformatioii  on  the  subject  of  the  mental  constitution,  they 
looked  upon  the  world  to  obseive  how  this  particular  mind 
would  act  in  certain  circumstances,  and  how  it  would  be  af- 
fected by  certain  objects,  rather  than  to  ascertain  why  dif- 
ferent minds  acted  so  diversely  in  precisely  the  same  circum- 
stances^ and  were  so  variously  affected  by  precisely  the  same 
otgects.  Acccardingly,  just  as  the  mind  of  each  successive 
theorist  had  a  nearer  or  more  distant  resemblance  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  their  opinions  differed  or  coincided.  If  na- 
ture had  stamped  on  its  constitution  the  impress  of  Philan- 
thropy, Virtue  and  Benevolence  became  convertible  terms. 
If  prudential  and  selfish  feelings  predominated,  virtue  was 
then  made  to  consist  in  the  judidous  pursuit  of  our  own  pri. 
vate  interest  and  hapfnness. 

This  fact,  of  each  theory  exhiUting  a  portrait  of  its 
author^s  mind,  is  well  noticed  by  Mr  Combe  while  treating 
of  the  functions  of  Conscientiousness.  Hobbes,  he  remarks, 
denied  every  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  and  erected  the 
laws  of  the  civil  magbtrate  into  the  standard  of  morality. 
This  doctrine  would  appear  natural  and  sound  to  a  person  in 
whomConsciflntiousness  was  very  feeble ;  who  never  experience 


cd  in'Msoiim  mind  a  angle -eiiKidon  ^f  jnsfeioe^  fant  wbo  warn 
i£f«  to  fe»%  to  tbe  desire  of  (property,  and  other  affeOioMa 
which  would  render  security  and  ragalar  goveramwit  deiicu 
able.     Mandeville  agam  makes  -selfidmesB  the  baw  of  all 
out  aetions ;  but  admits  a  strong  appetite  for  pruBe,  the  deu 
rire  for  which,  he  says,  leads  men  to  abate  0tber  enjoymeBts 
for  t*be  sake  of  obtaining  it     If  w^e  conoerve  MandeviUe  tm 
have  possessed  a  deficient  Conseientionsness  and  a  lange  Lovie 
of  Approbation,  this  doctrine  would  be  the  natoffal  hui^age 
of  his  mind.     Hume,  ooatinues  Mr  Combe^  erects  utiMty  to 
ourselves  or  others  into  the  standard  of  vii^ue  (  and  this  would 
be  the  natural  feeling  of  a  mind  in  whicb  Bene^olenoe  and 
Refleetion  were  strong  and  ConscientioasBess  weak. 

In  addition  to  tbe  errors  discoverable  in  these  theories,  na- 
turally arising,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an  umacquaintaiiee  Wb 
the  real  constitution  of  that  mind  w4iose  pheooifieiia  it  was 
their  object  to  expkun,  another  capital  source  of  fp&rfiaeaa(Lf 
and  misapprehensioa  m  the  greater  vimber  of  them  is  fiMiml 
in  the  circumstance  of  Ui^r  oonrideriag  the  action  itself  as 
the  object  of  their  investigation,  instead  <tf  loefcing  to  the  «tate 
of  mind  in  which  it  originated,  and  of  which  the  action  m 
n6thing  more  than  an  external  and  by  no  ^meantfs  inAtlH^ 
expression.  Hence  arose  all  those  questions  as  to  what  hh 
that  constitutes  the  moral  obligation  to  perform  an  aotioo  ac- 
knowledged to  be  virtuous  ?  Whence  arises  the  notion  of 
duty  ?  Why  do  we  conceive  of  merit  as  attaching  to  ium  by 
whom  any  virtuous  action  is  performed  P  Thws^estabtishitig^ 
as  tbey  conceived  a  series  of  distinct  propositions,  in  tbe 
elucidation  of  which  the  success  of  the  investigatioa  was 
sentiaUy  involved.  I  have  already  alluded  to  an  exception 
to  the  general  mode  of  philosophizing  on  this  interesting  snk- 
ject.  That  exception  is  to  be  found  in  Dr  Thoinas  Brown, 
di6  late  distinguished  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  omr 
Utiivarsity,  who  had  the  merit  of  clearing  away  much  of  the 
obseiirtty  in  which  this  subject  had  been  lOvohRad*  With 
that  power  of  analysis,  by  which  he  sifted  the  theories  «€  his 
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{NradtGrnon,  soittuu^  to  Ihe  wiads  dw.  chaff  in.  wliidi  tile 
truth  bad  been  nften  buiied^  and  sonetiaMs  loet^  whHe  be 
pmerred  what  was  troly  vaksdble,  and  pteaented  it  rimple 
and  nasBCimibered,  he  refrrs  the  Tirtaoua<  aetimi  at  onoetb 
that  mond  principle  in  the  mind  wbaae  opontian  il  indicatiinr. 
Inatead  of  meaancnig  virtue  by  a  tCBacburd,  of  whieh  nationad 
aa  well  as  indtvidoal  varietiea  of  character  woold  lead  to  evep- 
varjii^  ealimaitesy  he  bdd  Tirtue  to  be  nothing  more  thm  a 
term  expreaaive  of  the  relation  of  certain  etAodona  of  oor 
minds  to  certain  aetiona  oonteflapkted  bj  na.  He  does  not 
Ant  inquire  into  the  amount  of  Propriety,  Prudflnee,  or  Be- 
nevolence involved  in  any  given  action,  and  then  determine 
whether  it  merits  the  appelhtion  of  virtuous.  Does  the  ac- 
tion, he  aaks^  upon  bci^g  contemphiled  by  the  mind,  call 
ibrtfa  the  apprdbntion  of  thb  moral  emotion?— iff  so,  then  is 
the  action  virtuous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  emotion  be 
excited  only  to  condemn,  then  is  the  action  vicious  or  immora). 
As  to  the  moral  obligation,  duty,  and  merit  involved  in  the 
action,  and  conndered  as  distinct  from  its  virtue,  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  several  propoaitiens  founded  on 
these  pcunts  had  nothing  beyond  a  verbal  differeoce  between 
them.  That  they  were  in  truth  merely  different  forma  of  the 
same  prepositions.      *^  Distinctions,^  he  remarks,   *^  whioh 

'^aeamed  to  those  who  made  them  to  be  the  resalt  of  nice 
'*  and  accurate  analysis,  but  in  which  the  analysis  was  verbal 
''  only,  not  real ;  or  at  least  related  to  the  varying  circumstan- 
**  ces  of  the  action,  not  the  moral  sendraent  which  the  particnlar 
''  action  in  certain  particular  circumstances  excited.  It  is  aU 
'^  which  we  mean  by  moral  obligation,  "  he  continues,"  when  we 
^  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  previous  to  the  action,  that  if  he 
**  were  not  to  porform  it,  he  would  have  to  look  on  himself  wM 
^*  diMust,  and  with  the  certain^  that  others  would  look  on  him 
**  witn  abhorrence.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by  the  virtue  of 
"  the  agent  when  we  consider  him  as  acting  in  conformity  with 
^  aUs  view.  It  is  merit  when  we  consider  him  to  have  acted  in 
this  way.  The  term  we  use  varying  in  all  these  cases,  aa  the 
'  action  is  regarded  by  us  as  past,  present,  or|future,  and  the  moral 
'  sentiment  m  all  alike  being  only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeling 
'  which riaca  immfiiiaff^lT  on  the  oantmnnhition  of  the  action*" 

18  an  espraaakm  in  ^ia  hat  aentenoa  which  suggests 


it 
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the  iint  point,  in  which  wepresamd  to  diAr  from  the  opni* 

on  of  this  justly-Tenerated  philosopher.    He  carries  us  en^ 

tiidy  along  with  him,  by  holding  virtoe  to  be  a  term  expces* 

sive,  in  a  strict  sense,  only  of  the  relation  of  certain  moral 

emotions  of  our  mmds  to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us, 

and  by  maintaining  that  the  virtue,  obligation,  and  even  the 

merit  of  the  action,  in  so  far  as  that  merit  is  intrinsic  and 

moral,  are  all  perceived  and  recognized  by  the  same  moral 

principle;  but  when  he  affirms  this  moral  principle  to  be  one 

*impk  vivid  feeling,  we  venture  to  object.    And  we  think  it 

will  be  unnecessary  to  examine  mcMre  than  one  of  the  ezam<- 

ples,  by  which  he  so  eloquently  iUustrates  the  operation  of  this 

principle,  in  order  to  convince  a  Phrenologist,  at  least,  that  its 

simplicity  or  singleness  is  something  more  than  doobtfiil.     In 

explaining  the  temporary  obstructians  to  which  this  prindpli 

is  subject  in  human  nature,  he  dtes  the  following  instance  :-^ 

*'  He  nrho  has  lived  for  years  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  and  who 
"  has  at  length  laid  his  foe  at  his  feet,  may  indeed,  while  he 
pulls  out  his  dagger  from  the  breast  that  is  quivering  beneath 
it,  be  incapable  of  feeling  the  crime  he  has  committed  ;  but 
*'  would  he  at  that  time  be  abler  to  tell  the  square  of  four  or 
"  the  cube  of  two  ?  All  in  his  mind  at  that  moment  is  one 
*'  wild  state  of  agitation  which  allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  the 
"  agitation  itself."    Here  is  an  action  whidi,  so  soon  as  its  real 

nature  is  perceived  by  the  agent  after  the  temporary  paioz- 

ysm  of  revenge  has  subsided,  will  be  immediately  condemned 

by  the  moral  emotion  then  resuming  its  influence.     This  is 

just  as  true  as  it  is  phrenological ;  but  we  do  not  thence  infer 

that  the  source  of  such  moral  disapprobadon  is  simple  and 

ungle.  It  is  in  truth  nothing  less  than  a  compound,— -in  so  far 

as  the  disapprobation  is  moral,—- of  wounded  Benevdence  and 

Conscientiousness  and  Veneration.    Revenge  is  a  state  of 

mind  which  can  never  be  maintuned,  except  in  violation  of 

the  dictates  of  all  these  sentiments ;  and  although  the  furor 

of  Destructiveness  and  Self-esteem  by  which  it  is  chiefly  pro^ 

duced  may  be  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  murder  of  its  object, 

in  the  very  moment  that  the  deed  is  committed  the  stimulus 

by  which  the  unnatural  activity  of  these  fiicukiea  was  main- 
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takwd  u  tlieraby  klitMitMeoiidy  r^  Tfaenghl 

Ueeding  vktiiii  calU  into  powerfol  opemtion  the  motfal  oomU- 
BatioD,  whoae  voice  had  been  so  loog  drowned  in  the  hoarse 
cries  of  rev^mge.  Benevolence  reproadies  him  with  tearing  a 
feUow-icfeoture  from  ail  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  harrying 
him  to  an  account  for  which,  it  may  be,  he  was  but  ill  pre* 
fsared.  Veneration  accuses  him.  of  cyffending  the  Deity  by 
depriving,  without  any  justifiable  warrant,  one  of  his  creatures 
of  the  gift  whidi  he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow,  and  thus 
violaling  his  expcess  command.  Conscientiousness  adds  her 
aoleBm  intimation,  that  he  has  inflicted  a  pumshment  much 
greater  than  the  offence  deserved.  The  emoticms  of  these  se- 
veral sentinents  do  not,  it  is  true,  maintain  a  separate  and 
distinct  existence  in  the  murderer^s  mind,  but  are  blended 
into  one  general  feeling  of  lemcHrsefnl  condemnation : 

*«  Diri  eontdft  fkcd 
**  Mens  babet  attonkiim  et  tiudo  Terbere  c«dil, 
''  Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum.*' 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Dr  Brown  in  defining 
virtue  to,  be  a  term  expressive  of  the  reliction  of  a  certain 
rimpk  emotion  of  our  mind  to  certain  actions  contemplated 
by  us,  the  emotion  bdng  so  evidently  in  many  instances  com« 
pound. 

It  is  indeed  to  the  ignorance  of  or  inattention  to  the  real 
nature  of  this  moral  principle,  and  its  modes  of  operation, 
we  would  ascribe  the  fact  of  which  all  human  hbtory  affords 
such  abundant  evidence,  that  in  every  age,  and  in  almost 
every  nation,  the  term  virtue  has  been  used  in  circumstances 
so  essentially  different  as  apparently  to  have  deprived  it  of 
that  fixed  and  determinate  ugnification  which  we  hold  it  in 
its  strict  and  true  meaning  to  convey.  Men  have  uniformly 
agreed  in  applying  the  title  of  virtuous  to  those  actions  of 
which  human  happiness  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  object ; 
and  it  is  therefore,  we  would  acknowledge,  even  without  re^ 
velation,  that  the .  dictates  of  the  moral  law  are  written  in 
every  heart    And  thaugb  every  Phrenologist,  we  might  say 


0^rj  wnmoft  obsevvtr  of  huttiMi  Mtfiuci^  iaiut  owb  they 
irritton  in  diffarant  iadftyidiMb  wi4|L  very  different  dcg^Ms  of 
l^Ulity»  the  oharaeters  in  which  ihey  are  inscribed  ere 
always  the  same.  Beneydenoe  will  never  prompt  to  aelfiali.- 
ness,— -Veneration  to  disiespect^— HM)r  ConscaentioiiBnett  to 
iojusticei  because  ita  development  in  any  given  individual  or 
nation  ii  snwU.  Its  voice  may  be  fsint  and  feebly  but  il 
guage  will  never  vary.  If,  therefore,  the  tena  virtue  has 
applied,  on  different  occaaioas,  in  senses  evidentfy  cootradidoiy^ 
it  is  not  because  the  asoral  prininple,  whose  leiation  to  tbe 
action  it  expresses  ajqiroveB  at  one  time  what  it  amdeattia  mt 
aootlicar,  but  because  tbe  nature  of  the  principle  itadf  hoe 
been  mistaken  or  overlooked.  It  will  be  afterwards  shomB, 
when  we  approach  the  oonrideration  of  those  causes  whidi 
tend  to  produce  tbe  obstructions  and  modificariane  to  which 
this  principle  is  liable,  to  what  source  the  endless  variety  and 
incongruity  in  human  opinion  on  the  subject  of  virtue  are 
to  be  traced.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  explain  what  we 
cenceive  to  be  the  nature  of  the  principle  itself. 

As  virtue  is  never  ascribed  to  any  action  of  which  «^  is 
tbe  olgeet,  we  must  search  for  that  principle  whose  relation 
to  certMi  actions,  contemplated  by  us,  is  expressed  by  tbe 
term  in  question,  in  those  sentiments  which  prompt  to  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  in  which  the  relation  of  man  to  other 
beings  is  involved.  If  we  take  the  propensities,  the  firvt 
great  class  of  faculties  whidi  prompt  to  aetion,  and  consider 
them  in  referetace  to  their  separate  functions,  we  find  thil 
they  are  all  gfratified  by  an  exercise  of  which  self  alone  is  the 
object,  whatever  else  may  be  the  su^fect.  Advancing  to  the 
second  class,*— the  sentiments,-— we  discover  that  they  diffei 
ftoffi  the,  former  in  this,-^hat  while  they  too  {Mompt  to 
lion,  their  activity  is  at  the  same  time  aooompaaied  fay  a 
cific  emotion  or  feeling.  An  accurate  ofaeervalion  of  thur 
several  functions  will  also  prove,  that  they  theaBselvea  may 
be  arranged  into  two  distinct  dasses;  via.  those  of  which 
self  is  still  the  efcgect  in  reference,  Co  which  their  activity  ia 
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cftlled  fortlH  md  Adee  nrbiA  fimd  tMr  kghiitiiltt  ol^m 
io  pifoiBptiiig  to  tlK  dirtharge  csf  dutkto  ki  which  tbe  ifit«miit 
of  tmr  fdlow  mon  is  iav«i^«d.  If  wt  tntdy se  Sikt-^teetit^ 
Jjoffe  of  Approbatioti)  Cautiousness^  Hope^  Ideality^  Won- 
der^ Finiwiess,  and  Cdiicetitralvi^Ni^ss,  iki  tbeir  sei^eral  and 
■dparata  fatidioiis,  we  ahaU  fiad^  that  m\h^  perhaps,  otte  exw 
cnptiai],^-*^.  Hope,«Mithey  are  ^aH  direody  inftoenced  *8olsty 
bycaiiaea  aflfeotiiig  the  relation  in  which  9«;^slatidstO  thl>  ob« 
ject,  or  event,  by  wkieh  they  are  severafly  •exoited. 

Self-esteefls,  for  example,  is  affected  by  every  thkig  thM 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  or  diminish  the  importance  of  self. 
When  ^Maoduff  preseiited  to  lihe  mind  of  Macbeth  the  al* 
tcfnative  txf  <^  fiving  to  be  the  show  and  gaae  &  tbe  time,^ 
k  was  this  sentiment  which  promptled  Mm  rather  to  accept 
flie  combat  with  an  adversary  ^^  unborn  of  woman,**  «Ven 
while  he  anticipated  its  fatal  result : 


"rntrotyidd 


(« 1\>  Idra  Um  stoaod  befon  young  llalc«ftn'«  Itet, 

'*  And  to  be  baited  with  the  labble^s  cuite.*' 

I^ove  of  Approbation,  agun,  is  affected  by  whatever  changes 
the  aspect  in  which  self  appears  to  the  world.  To  be  the 
«  observed  of  all  observers^  is  its  highest  gratification,  whik 
it  is  very  gall  and  wormwood  to  its  nature 

— —  *^  to  be  made 
''  A  fixed  figure  for  the  Time  of  8com 
«*  To  point  taSf  alolr  oiteiotlog  finger  at*' 

Cautiousness,  produdng  the  emotion  of  fear,  is  excited  try 
whatever  appears  pregnant  with  personal  injiuy,  and  of  it- 
self  pitimlits  obHj  to  such  actions  as  would  so  alter  the  sta- 
tion of  self  to  the  exciting  object  or  event  as  to  avert  the  tbretft- 
ened  danger«  The  sentiment  of  Hope  di^s  firoin  all  the 
other  pn^nsities  and  sentiments  to  whidi  we  have  beeii 
attifdiog.  AU  theie  produce^  when  ezeiDed  to  activity,  some 
specific  deare,  as  Combativeness  for  contention,*««*-Acquiri. 
ti^eness  for  property,— JLove  of  Approbation  for  praise,  &c. 
Whereas  Hope  begins  and  ends  with  a  simple  ieeUag,  sui 
generis^  susceptible  of  being  difected  in  a  great  variety  of 
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imys,  but  not  dearing  any  one  daas  of  things  as  its  pecufiar 
objects.  It  produces  die  tendency  to  believe  in  the  posnfailitjr 
c^  obtuning  what  the  other  faculties  deoie.  We  rmvMt, 
therefore,  include  this  faculty  either  under  that  class  of  sen- 
timents of  which  self  is  the  object,  in  relation  to  whidi  their 
activity  is  excited,  or  among  those  irhich  find  -their  legiti- 
mate object  in  prompting  to  the  discharge  of  duties,  in  which 
the  interest  of  our  fellow  is  immediately  concerned.  It  blends 
indifferentiy  with  either,  according  to  drcumstanoes,  and  is, 
in  this  respect,  without  any  determinate  character. 

Ideality,  which  gives  the  desire  of  what  the  Frendi  call 
the  '^  beau  ideai^  and  Wondar,  which  seeks  its  gratifica- 
tion in  every  thing  new,  or  with  whose  qualities  the  other  im- 
culties  are  yet  unacquainted,  are  so  evidently  of  that  class  of 
which  self  is  the  direct  object  in  relation  to  which  theyare  called 
into  action,  that  illustration  is  quite'unnricessary.  Of  Firm- 
ness and  Concentrativeness  it  need  only  be  observed,  that 
they  have  no  relation  to  external  oligeets,  and  that  thdr  in- 
fluence terminates  on  the  mind  itself. — They  only  add  a  qua- 
lity to  the  manifestations  of  the  other  powers.  We  have  thus 
gone  over  all  the  sentiments,  except  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
and  Conscientiousness,  and  we  have  found,  that,  with  these 
exceptions,  thor  (iUrect  end  is  dther  selfish  or  indifierent 
To  none  of  those,  therefore,  can  we  refer  that  moral  princi- 
ple, whose  approbation  or  disapproval  is  expressed  in  refer- 
ence to  actions  involving  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator 
and  to  his  fellow,— the  only  actions  to  which  virtue  or  vice  is 
conceived  to  attach.  They  may  be,  and  are  undoubtedly, 
often  brought  to  lend  thdr  lud  in  supporting  and  adorning 
virtue ;  but  if  its  pure  banner,  ^*  aans  peur  et  Sims  rqmfche;^ 
be  withdrawn,  they  will  enlist  with  equal  readiness  in  the 
service  of  vice.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  moral  in  their 
nature ;  and  it  is  therefore,  we  conclude,  that  it  cannot  be 
the  relation  of  any  feelings  which  they  can  direcUy  generate 
to  actions  contemplated  by  us  with  moral  ^iprobation,  that 
is  expressed  by  the  term  virtue. 
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All  men  ^ffxe  in  ascribing  the  title  of  virtuous  only  to 
tfaoBe  actions,  of  which  human  interest  and  happiness  is  con- 
oeLved  to  be  the  object ;  and  to  the  faculties  which  directly 
pnxnpt  to  such  actions  we  wookl  accordingly  turn  for  the 
demaitft  of  that  moral  principle  by  which  they  are  approved. 
In  other  words,  we  hold  virtue  to  be  a  term  expressive  of 
the  relation  of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Veneration, 
mad  Conscientiousness,  to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us, 
in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  these  sentiments  is  in- 
volved. It  is  observed  by  Mr  Combe,  in  his  admirable  re- 
flections on  the  harmony  of  the  faculties,  that  the  dictates 
of  these  sentiments,  when  enlightened  by  intellect,  always 
faannonize.  And  moveover,  that  whatever  conduct  they 
i^iprove  when  so  enlightened,  is  always  perceived  by  the  un- 
derstanding to  be  expedient ;  and,  if  practically  followed  out, 
actually  proves  in  its  consequence  to  be  so ;  demonstrating, 
as  he  observes,  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  *<  nunquam  aliud 
naturaj  aliud  aapientia  dixit.  Hence  we  perceive  not  only 
that  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Consdentiousness^  acting 
^ther  singly  or  combined,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  comprise  the  elements  of  that  emotion  which  is  the 
essence  of  every  moral  dedsion,  but  that  their  dedsions  ate 
fixed  and  invariable,  because  they  are  such  as  the  intellect, 
when  sufficiently  informed,  will  always  discover  to  be  the 
most  expedient  for  the  purpose  they  have  in  view,  viz.  hu- 
man interest  and  happness. 

All  theories,  and  all  men  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  sulyect,  have  agreed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in  as- 
sociatiag  the  idea  of  virtue  only  with  w:hat  is  conceived  to 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
man.  But  as  different  minds  and  different  circumstances 
produced  different  estimates  of  sudi  interest  and  happiness, 
hence  arose  an  infinite  diversity  of  cqmiion  as  to  the  faculties 
which  give  the  virtuous  character  to  the  actions,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  this  interest  and  happiness  are  sought 
We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  those  sentiments  whose 
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dmol  end  i»  «itWr  sdfiab:  ov  in^ffiBreal,  inhich  pMndpt.  to 
mne  change  in  this  tehiAm  of  «^  to  the  ol^ect  or  e^eat  bj 
wUch  Uiey  are  excited.    In  tbeae  theie    iModnng 
airily  moral ;  and,  therefeflf^  we  have  eandudcd,  that  it 
aat  be  tbe  velalim  of  any  feelioga  which  thej  cea  dmntlj 
generate  Iq  actions  ceolemplated  by  ue  with  Buwal  afipm- 
bation  Ibat  is  exiMPeased  by  Ihe  leroi  viitsie.    From  theae 
we  turn  to  Beneyolenee,  VeaeraUpa»  and  GaafteienrinmnaMj 
and  fin<Kng  the  «ia»  of  their  f  unctiem  to  be  preciady  the 
veverse,  u  e.  seeking  apme  change  in  die  relalion  af  the  ok- 
jeet  by  which  their  aeparate  or  comhuied  acdvifey  is  oeUed 
Ibrth  to  the  self  by  which  that  <^jeot  is  oontemplatad ;  and 
that  it  is  only  with  actions  tending  to  pioduca  suoh  changes 
tjh9t  U)e  idea  of  virtue  is  aaiociated»  we  thence  deduce  the 
proposition,  that  virtue  is  a  term  which  expresses  the  rda^ 
tjon  of  the  moral  emotions  produced  by  the  combined  activity 
of  Benevdenoc^  Vep^mtion,  and  Conscientiouflnessy  to  cer- 
tain actions  contemplated  by  U8»  in  whidi  the  eaiighteiieil 
eiKercise  of  these  sentiments  is  involved. 

Although  by  such  an  analysis  as  the  foregoing  we  find  it 
Mcei9sary»  an  wea  already  intimated^  to  diSke  from  Dr 
Kroijf9»  ia  regarding  the  moral  emotion  as  always  and  ae- 
oessarily  simple,  the  difference  is  rather  verbal  than  eaaan-* 
tialy  it  being  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  iUu»> 
tvAtej^  the  operation  of  this  emotion,  which  he  desoribes  as 
one  and  simple^  that  in  reality  it  embraces  all  the 
W^  have  noticed  as  members  of  this  moral  ocmfedaraoy. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  observation,  as  a  fact  whicdi 
to  }en4  its  testimony  in  support  of  our  theory,  that  the 
ays  precepts  of  the  nxMral  law  a^iaar  to  be  addrssaed  di* 
rac^y  to  tb?  three  superior  sentiments  in  question.  Obedi* 
enoe  to  the  first  four  commandments  of  the  decalogue,  invohr- 
i^g  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Cieat 
U^,  QQ!W^  inMifi^tUy  from  enlightened  CottscieAtiottsneas  and 
Veneration^  the  former  acknowledging  the  justice  o£  bo* 
mage  to  such  a  Being,  and  the  latter  inapiitng  with  theeaoi^ 
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tion  in  whioh  it  is  paki  The  fifth  eonnaiidineiic  appears  to 
result  from  the  Ouee  sentioieiits  specified  aetii^  io  faMinou 
mow  concert  The  axtfa  commaDdmept  flows  more  imme* 
difttdy  fcom  Beoev^aoe  id  its  positive  inymctioa,  aided  hj 
Coaiwientiousness  in  its  negative  command;  the  sevienth, 
fSjgfatb,  aiftth,  asd  tenth  froas  ConsflientiouaBesa. 

We  may  add  another  remarkaUe  ioataoce  from  Che  same 
sacred  source,  where  a  similar  coincidence  b  yet  more  strik* 
iagly  evinced.  It  is  taken  from  the  book  of  If  icah,  wbene, 
in  the  8th  verse  of  the  vi.  chapter,  all  those  duties  whidi  man 
owes  to  Gad  and  to  his  fellow-^reatnrss  are  summed  up 
uod^  three  faeads»  corresponding,  even  eriticaUy,  with  the 
dictates  ai  Consoiemiousaess,  Benevdeace,  and  Veneratiah. 
*<  He  bath  showed  thee,  oh  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what 
*^  doCh  the  Lord  reqmre  of  thee,  but  id  doJuHlff^  acid  iolow 
^<  mervy,  and  to  mdk  humUgf  mih  ^  CM." 

Dr  Spuraheim,  in  his  **  Philosophieid  Principles  of  Pfarenok- 
kfor»^  makes  n  distinction  between  virtue  and  what  he  calk 
**  natural  goodness,^  to  whidi  we  cannot  altogether  suR 
scribe.  *<  I  love  goodnessi^  he  si^s,  *<  and  esteem  vktue. 
<*  The  naturally  good  are  charitable,  because  they  find  a  plen- 
<<a«re  in  charity;  while  the  others,  i^.  those  who  want  this  na^ 
^  tural  goodness,  of  charity  make  a  virtue.**  If  charity,  then, 
such  as  that  of  the  good  Samaritan,  proceeded  from  the  over;- 
flowings^f  a  predcmunant  benevolenoe,  the  current  of  whose 
pure  philanthronr  ^^  never  ruffled  by  one  selfidb  emctiov, 
it  must  cease,  aeeording  to  Dr  ^punteim's  estimate,  to  ckiim 
the  title  of  virtue.  In  <»e  word|  to  carry  his  pcind|de  to  its 
natural  results,  if  Benevolenoe,  Veneration,  and  Consden* 
taouaaess,  the  sentiments  whose  direct  imn  is  to  prompt  to 
actions  involving  the  rdations  of  nmn  to  his  Creator,  mmi  l» 
his  fellow ; — if  these  sentiments  be  naturally  so  pre-eminent  in 
a  man^s  constitution  as  to  rule  through  a  whole  life  without 
being  disturbed  by  the  sedition  or  rebellion  of  one  selfish  sub^ 
jaet,  then  is  that  man  no  longer  vhluous. 
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It  ift  with  dMdenoe  we  dissent  frooBfi  so  bighan  autliorfty 
as  Br  Spurzhom ;  but  we  venture  to  conceive,  tfalit  his  er- 
ror (for  such  we  maintain  it  to  be)  has  arisen  from  odnfemid- 
11^  with  tbe  imrtoe  of  the  action  the  notions  commoniy  en- 
tertained by  manldnd  of  its  merit.  Virtue,  Obligaticm, 
Duty,  and  Merit,  are  all,  as  has  been  alrtedy  stated,  held 
fay  Dr  Blown  to  be  felt  and  recognized  by  the  same  moral 
principle.  '^  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  feeling,**  He 
saysy  <^and  not  to  have  these,  «.  e.  the  oonoeptians  6f -Virtue,- 
<<  Obligation,  &c. ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  these  concep- 
^  tions  are  only  the  feeling  itself  variously  referred  in  its  re- 
<<  hitbn  to  the  person  and  to  the  dreumstances.**  With  Ais 
view,  in  so  &r  as  it  regards  Virtue,  Obligation;  and  Duty, 
we  entirely  concur.;  and  if  the  merit  be  consid^ed  as  intrin* 
sic  and  moral,  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  with  Dr 
Bh>wn.  But  there  is  a  diffisrent  idea  of  merit,  so  common 
and  so  popular  among  men,  and  so  closely  identified  with  the 
virtue  of  which  in  reality  it  is  extrinnc,  as  not  only  to  hn^fe 
led  Dr  Spurzheim  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  quality  in  the 
state  of  mind  by  which  a  virtuous  action  is  produced,  but 
the  very  quality,  in  consequence  of  whose  presence  the  ac 
tion  is  virtuous.  If  we  be  able,  however,  to  show  that  this 
idea  of  merit  emanates  in  truth,  solely  from  the  operatbn  of 
the  selfish  feelings  and  desires,  its  chum  to  be  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  of  true  virtue  will  become  even  more  than 
questionable.  *  It  is  evident,  that  Conscientiousne^  can'siee 
BO  merit  in  being  just,  for  inclination  can  never  pterorive  merit 
in  its  own  gratification.  In  the  same  way,'  Veneratbn  can 
Ascover  no  merit  in  yielding  that  deferential  homage  to  sdpe^ 
ffiority,  whidi  is  its  natural  tribute.  And  Benevolence  is 
equally  Uiiid  to  the  perception  of  merits  in  being  kind  and 


*  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  state  here,  io  order  to  prevent  misappre- 
hMtion,  diat,  in  endeaTOuring  to  elidt  the  origin'  of  our  ideas  of  merit,  it  Is  ndt 
with  the  pufpoM  of  toochii^  in  any  way  on  tho  qiMid^  of  its  cqmpstiWJ^ 
or  incompatibility  with  moral  necessity.  This  were  to  go  bey<md  the  objecl 
of  th«  piwent  eisay. 
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eluunteble.    Yet  merit  is  a  word  vhich,  in  gefereiice  to  Jos^ 

tice^  YenerBtimi,  and  Charity,  conveja  a  distinct  idea,  and 

we  are  bound,  tbereibre,  to  aeoount  for  its  existeaoe. 

When  we  eonteaiplate  the  noble  Begulus  refusing  to  enttt 

within  the  walls  of  his  native  city^  of  which  he  was  no  longer 

a  eitizen,  or  even  to  visit  hia  own  littk  dwelling,  and  share 

in  that  joy  which  his  return  bad  'msfited ;  when  we  see  him 

standing  in  melancholy  separation  from  the  senate,  of  which 

he  had  onoe  been  so  illustrious  a  member,  instead  of  pursifr* 

ing  that  oourse  whidi  would  have  given  him  to  the  friendly 

arms  that  were  then  held  out  to  reorive  bun  into  tbeir  en^ 

brace,  calmly  but  eloquently  pleading  for  the  very  decree 

which  must  eonsign  him  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  see 

him,  even  while  the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  his  wifo 

and  his  chiidren  were  iSUing  his  heart  with  all  the  bittempa 

of  A  final  separation  from  the  objects  of  his  fondest  affectioOy 

leiumiog  to  Carthage  to  suffer  whatever  the  crud  imagina»> 

tion  of  an  exaspciated  foe  could  invent  of  barfaaroos  and  i»« 

human  torture, 

-— —  ^'  Podicae  coigugis  osculum  .    . 

''  Parvosque  natos^  ut  capitis  minor, 

*'  Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 

'« Torvus  homi  posnisse  vultum ; 
*'  Donee  labantes  conaOio  patres 
"  Firmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  data* 

''  Inter^ue  m&rentes  amicos 

''  Egr^us  pnqierafet  ezoL" 

When  we  see  all  this,  why  is  it  that  we  n^^ard  thb  trinmph 
of  Veneration  for  the  honour  of  lus  country,  and  of  conseieii* 
tious  adherence  to  his  word,  as  so  angularly  meritonbas? 
It  is  in  virtue  neither  of  ConscientioBSBess  nor  Veneration  that 
this  great  merit  is  perceived,  because  these  faculties  disoow 
nothing  in  the  action  beyond  the  simfde  obedience  to  tlieir 
own  dictates.'  But  Cautbuaneas,  with  its  dark  forebodings  of 
pun  and  misery  and  death,  and  Adhenveness,  with  its 
yearning  after  the  objects  of  its  fond  desire,  tell  us  of  the 
terrible  assaults  which  Conarientiousness  and  Veneratioo  most 
have  sustained  in  maintuning  their  supremacy..  And  the 
Vol.  III.— No  XII.  2  n 
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diflk-ent  degrees,  of  merit  which  different  minds  wiirdisdover 
in  this  action;  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  vigour  in 
these  minds  of  the  two  higher  sentiments  which  jttoduced  the 
action  in  relatbn  to  the  power  of  the  two  selfish  feelings  by 
which  it  would  have  been  opposed. 

'  To  take  another  instance,  which,  with  reverence,  we  select 
from  the  sacred  volume,  it  may  be  shown  with  similar  ease, 
that  our  notion  of  the  merit  of  Job^s  enduring  piety,  main- 
tained in  defiance  of  every  thing  that  might  have  tended  to 
shake  his  confidence  in  the  great  Being  to  whom  it  was  of- 
flared,  is  still  obtained  from  the  operation  of  our  selfish  feel- 
ings and  desires  alone. 

When  we  read  of  the  messengers  bringing  in  swift  succes* 
sion  the  tidings  of  another  and  another  .wo,  and  by  the  sum 
df  their  desolating  intelligence  sweeping  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch from  the  very  pinnacle  of  prosperity  into  the  lowest 
abyss  of  wretchedness  and  despair,  the  heart  grows  sick  in 
the  contemplation  of  misery  so  sudden  and  so  complete. 
From  whence  do  we  derive,  on  studying  this  affecting  picture^ 
the  idea  of  that  extraordinary  merit  we  discover  in  the  utter- 
ance, at  such  a  moment,  of  the  pious  sentiment  with  which 
he  received  the  intelligence  of  his  utter  desolation  : — ^^  The 
<<  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  takcth  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name 
<^  of  the  Lord  !^     These  words  beautifully  indeed  express  the 
dictates  of  a  presiding  Conscientiousness  and  Veneration ;  but 
for  that  very  reason  can  convey  to  these  faculties  no  idea  of 
merit.     It  is  Acquisitiveness  contemplating  the  loss  of  the 
servants,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  camels,  and  Adhesiveness 
and  Philoprogenitiveness  bewiuling  the  objects  of  thdr  at- 
tachment now  no  more  ;  Self^-esteem,  burning  under  a  con- 
sdousness  of  rank  and  importance,  exchanged  for  degrada- 
tion and  wretchedness;   Love  of  Approbation,   ^*  mindful 
**  of:  the  days  that  had  been  in  months  thatare  past,  when 
^'  the  young  men  saw  him,  and  hid  themselves,  and  the  aged 
'*  arose,  and  stood  up;  when  the  princes  refrained  from  talking^ 
^'  and  laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth;  when  the  nobles  heki 
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**  ihm  peace,  and  their  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  their 
*<  mouth.^  It  is  Love  of  Approbation  remembering  all  this, 
and  foreseeing  the  bitter  change  it  must  henceforth  expe- 
rience. ^'  But  now  they  that  are  younger  than  I  have  me 
**  in  deridon,  whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  have 
<<  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.""  And,  as  if  all  these  were 
not  enough  to  fill  up  the  horrors  of  the  picture.  Cautious- 
ness comes  in  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  present,  by  throw- 
ing a  cloud  of  yet  darker  misery  over  the  future.  These  are 
the  true  and  only  sources  of  that  merit  we  discover  in  the  en- 
during piety  of  Job.  The  clamorous  outcries  of  these  self- 
ish feeling  tell  us  of  the  snares  with  which  Consdentious- 
ness  and  Veneration  were  in  this  instance  environed,  and  it 
is  therefore  we  attach  merit  to  the  supremacy  they  main- 
tuned. 

If  this  analysis  be  sound,  the  conclusion  appears  inevita- 
ble, that  merit  is  something  essentially  distinct  from  virtue ; 
and  we  shall  then  have  escaped  from  the  paradox  to  whidi 
Dr  Spurzheim^s  doctrine  seems  naturally  to  lead,  that,  in 
such  instances  of  virtue  as  we  have  cited,  the  mind  in  which 
the  selfish  feelings  were  most  predominant,  in  other  words^ 
the  mind  least  virtuous,  would  discover  the  greatest  proportion 
of  virtue. 

There  is  another  conclusion  to  which  we  appear,  by  this 
view  of  our  notions  of  merit,  to  be  conducted,  and  which,  as 
it  accords  with  a  great  and  important  scripture  truth,  is  not 
unworthy  of  notice.  If  the  merit  of  the  most  virtuous  ac- 
tions of  men  is  perceived  solely  by  the  operation  of  the  lower 
and  selfish  part  of  our  nature,— of  those  feelings  and  desires, 
in  a  word,  which  are  opposed  to  the  virtue,— these  actions 
must  necessarily  appear  devoid  of  all  merit  to  that  Infinite 
Mind, — and  we  speak  with  deep  reverence  on  a  subject  so 
high  and  so  sacred,— in  which  such  feelings  and  desires  are 
necessarily  unknown. 

The  view  we  have  thus  submitted  of  the  origin  of  our  no- 
tions  of  merit,  while  it  appears  to  show  a  very  evident  dis- 
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luKtioD  between  thai  quality  and  the  virtue  with  which  it  is^ 
in  oommon  language^  so  closely  identified*  reflects^  nt  the 
same  time,  additional  evidence  on  our  position,  that  the  t&na 
virtue  does,  in  the  strictness  of  philosophic  precision,  express 
only  the  relation  of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Veneira> 
lion,  and  ConscienUousness  to  certiun  actions  contemplated 
by  us,  in  which  the  enlightened  exercise  of  theae  sentiments 
is  involved.     This  distinction  between  the  virtue  and  the 
merit  of  an. action  will  be  more  apparent,  in  an  example* 
When  we  read  of  the  intrepid  Hampden  opposing  an  unjust 
tax,  which  to  him,  personally,  was  of  so  little  cansequencCf 
at  the  risk  of  incurring. the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  and 
vicious  government,  we  readily  acknowledge  .hia  conduct  to 
have  been  both  virtqous  and  meritorious.    By  what  faculties 
in  our  nature,  then,  are  these  two  qualities  perceived  ?— -Sdf* 
esteem  reminding  us  of  the  diflSuailty  of  sacrificiiig  self  for 
the  interest  of  others ;  Cautiousness  creating .  a  feelii^  of 
darm  and  apprehension  at  the  proqpect  of  contending  with 
an  enemy  so  formidaUe ;  and  Acquisitiveness  dreading  the 
loss  of  property,  and  the  utter  ruin  in  which  such  a  contest 
was  so  likely  to  terminate,  are  evidently  the  sources  from 
whence  we  here  derive  the  idea  of  merit,  as  attaching  to  the 
virtue  which  was  maintained  in  defiance  of  the  powerful  op- 
position these  selfish  faculties  must  necessarily  have  produced. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand^  simply  because  we  regard  the  oon. 
duet  of  this  patriot  as  the  dictate  of  Conscientiousness,,  that 
we  acknowledge  it  to  be  virtuous ;  for,  if  the  action  in  ques. 
tion  were  presented  U>  us  under  a  different  form,  and  we  were 
called  on  to  r^gurd  it  as  emanating  as  much  from  the  dears 
of  obtaining  eminence  and  authority  in  a  political  faction  as 
from  the  wish  to  see  his  country  delivered  from  an  unjust 
and  intDlerable  grievance,  our  estimate  cf  its  virtue  would  in. 
stantly  rink.    The.  fountain  of  virtue  is  then  no  longer  pure ; 
self  has  polluted  the  stream  at  its  very  source;  the  upright 
and  virtuous  patriot  has  degenerated  into   the  ambitions 
leader  of  a  faction.    And  why  is  this  change  produced? 
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Merely  because  the  idation  between  the  action  and  the  sett- 
timent  of  CouBCientionsiiesft  is  no  longer  the  sftme;  Love  of 
Approbation,  Selfjesteem,  and,  perhaps,  AcquisitivenesB,  hate 
been  enlisted  as  motiTes  to  produce  the  action,  while  the  o|^ 
positioii  of  Cautiousness  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  reniov- 
ed ;  aiid  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  at  which  we 
estimate  their  influence,  will  our  sense  of  the  virtue  be  dimL 
nished.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  analyse  any  action,  or  any 
daas  of  actions,  to  wlueh  the  title  of  virtuous  has  been  jnstfy 
conceded,  the  same  result  will  appear,— -that  wherever'  die 
selfish  feelings  and  deares  are  contemplated  as  motives  to  act^ 
our  account  of  the  agents  virtue  is  proportionally  lowered. 

We  hold  then,  Id^,  That  virtue  is  a  term  expressive  of  the 
relation  of  the  sentiments  of  Benevolence,  Yenenition,  and  Coo- 
smetttioasneu  to  certain  actions  contemplated  by  us,  in  whkh 
the  enlightened  exerdse  of  these  sentiments  is  involved.  Sd, 
That  virtue,  obfigation,  and  du^,  are  all  felt  and  reoogmsed 
"by  the  same  moral  emotion ;  or  nrther,  that  these  arenotfaiBg 
more  than  die  same  emotions  variously  referred  in  their  refai- 
tioo  to  the  person  and  the  drcumstances.  And,  Sd^  That 
meiit,  instead  of  being  identical  with  inrtue,  is  a  term  ^faieb, 
in  troth,  expresses  the  relation  to  any  virtuous  action  of 
thcsefeelings  and  demres  whose  direct  operation  is  opposed'  to 
the  virtue  in  whidi  the  merit  is  involved-  In  one  word,  that 
▼hrtue,  obligation,  and  duty,  are  all  fdt  and  recognised  by 
the  three  sentiments  pointed  out,  as  prompting  to  those  ac- 
tions, involving  the  rdations  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  to  bis 
fellow.  That  merit,  on  the  other  hand,  in  die  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  usually  tinderrtood,  is  perceived  in  ooosequsnce 
of  the  (^ration  of  the  fedmgs  and  desires,  whose  duect  ob- 
ject is  purely  selfish. 

In  surveying  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  which,  on  the 
subject  of  virtue,  the  moral  history  of  mankind  presents^  it 
appears  to  us,  that  these  phenomena,  various  and  seemingly 
contradictory  ais  they  are,  do  nevertheless  admit  of  a  very 
simple  explanation  by  the  theory  that  has  just  been  submit- 
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ted.  Tlus  will  become  more  apfMrent  oo  considering  tbe 
cauaes  which  tend  to  modify  and  obstruct  the  c^ration  of 
the  emotions  to  which  we  have  referred  the  perception  and 
recognition  of  morality. 

That  branch  of  tbe  subject,  however,  is  both  too  large 
and  too  important  to  be  embraced  by  the  present  paper- 
Leaving  it,  therefore,  for  a  subsequent  occasion,  we  shall 
cmly  add  here  some  general  remarks  on  the  theory  of  virtue 
we  have  unfolded.    It  has  appeared,  from  the  cursory  analy*- 
sis  that  has  been  given  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of 
our  nature,  that  these  two  great  sources  of  human  action^  in 
reference  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  naturally  anai^ 
themselves  into  two  distinct  classes ;    those,  viz.,  whose  di- 
rect  end  is  to  prompt  to  some  change  in  the  rdation  of  self 
to  the  object  or  event  by  which  they  are  excited,  and  those 
which  prompt  to  some  change  in  the-relation  of  the  object  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  called  into  activity  to  the  self  by 
which  that  object  is  contemplated.    The  interest,  of  self  is 
sought  exclusively  by  the  one,  the  interest  of  the  community 
by  the  other.    It  is  apparent,  that  virtue  can  never  be  asso- 
dated  with  the  activity  of  the  former,  however  benefidal 
may  be  the  results  to  which  they  lead ;  it  has,  accordingly, 
been  referred  solely  to  the  exercise  of  the  latter.    Whenso. 
ever  the  action  to  which  the  first  and  inferior  class  of  desires 
and  sentiments  lead  is  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  the  se- 
cond  and  higher  dasa^  that  action  must  necessarily  be  hurt, 
ful  and  immoral ;  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  con- 
demned by  the  sentiments  whose  exdusive  object  is  the  in- 
terest and  advantage  of  those  whom  that  action  affects.    To 
suppose  these  should  condemn  what  they  themselves  are  seek*, 
ing  to  obtain  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.      The  activity  of 
these  selfish  and  lower  desires  and  feelings  may  exist  in  three 
different  relations  to.  the  higher  sentiments  so  often  enume- 
rated; in  tbe  relation  of  unison  and  harmony,  and  thea 
they  support  and  adorn  the  virtue  to  which  the  others  alone 
give  birth ;  in  the  relation  of  indifference,  and  then  the  ac- 
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tion  is  without  any  moval  character ;  or  ia  the  relation  of  op- 
poflitioD,  and  then  the  action  is  vicious  and  immoral.  These 
are  laws  which  nature  has  imposed  on  our  mental  eonatitu- 
tipnyand  the  laws  of  nature  are  immutable.  Virtue. and 
vice,  then,  it  follows  by  necessary  consequence,  have  each  a 
determinate  and  unchangeable  character.  If  in  Hindostan 
it.  be  regarded  as  a  dictate  of  Benevolence  to  expose  an  aged 
parent  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  and  a  dictate  of  Venera. 
tipn  to  join  in  the  monstrous,  obscenities  of  the  idol,  worship 
of  Juggernaut,  and  if  in  ancient  Sparta  a  dexterous  theft 
was  justified  by  law,  the  anomaly  involved  in  such  actions  is 
apparent  only,  not  real.  If  Benevolence  appear  to  be  em- 
ployed in  shortening  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  Vene- 
ration in  doing  homage  to  an  image  devoid  of  any  quality  of 
supenority,  and  if  Conscientiousness  appear  to  have  seen 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  crime  of  theft  committed  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  not  because  these  sentiments  have 
been  dictating  in  India  and  at  Lacedemon  what  they  con- 
demn in  England,  but  because,  in  these  instances,  their 
real  dictates  were  either  entirely  subdued,  or  were  shrouded 
in  the  darkness  of  a  benighted  intellect,  and  brutalized  by 
the  supremacy  of  animal  desire.  The  sentiments,  every 
Phrenologist  is  aware,  do  not  themselves  perceive  the  objects 
fitted  to  excite  their  activity.  This  is  the  province  of  intellect. 
And  it  is  merely  because  ignorance  and  superstition  disable 
this  medium  from  conveying  correct  impressions  of  things  as 
they  really  exist  in  their  several  relations,  that  the  appareut 
inconsistency,  in  the  cases  we  have  just  noticed,  takes  place. 
The  moral  emotions,  when  duly  enlightened,  are  invariable 
in  their  dictates. 

And  while  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion^  that  tb^e  is 
a  principle  of  virtue  in  our  nature,  in  itself  pure  and  un? 
changing,  we  shall  be  restrained  from  glorying  too  much 
when  contemplating  the  high  elevations  to  which  it  may  con- 
duct individuals  of  our  species,  by  remembering .  that  the 
very  source  which  supplies  the  proud  idea  of  the  merii  of  hu» 
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nan  nrttie  poitito  at  tb«  same  moment  to  the  dangers  by 
.idAlh  tbat  virtue  ift  enraoned,— -4o  the  snares  inoar  d^e- 
acmte  nature  by  which  it  is  ^mounded, — to  the  stniggk  m 
-which  it  b  always  engaged,  and  in  which  it  is  so  often  over- 
tceme ;  and,  casting  our  eyesoilong  the  page  of  human  his- 
tory, we  shall  be  compelled  with  humility  to  acknowledge, 
idmt  if  the  lamp  of  virtue  be,  in  truths  still  shining  in  tbehu- 
mno  heavt,  here  with  a  brighter  and  there  with  a  dimmer 
Justie,.  its  flame,  if  it  be  not  fed  by  a  heavenly  hand,  is  all 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  noxious  vapours  and  the  gusts  of 
evil  paanon  to  which  it  is  exposed:  fdr, 

— — -  ^Man  in  natnre's  richest  mantle  dad, 
/'  And  graced  with  all  philosophy  csn  add, 
''  Though  fair  without  and  luminous  within^ 
''Is  still  the  proeeny  and  heir  ci  sin* 
''  Thus  taught,  down  falls  the  plumage  of  his  pride  ^ 
''  He  feels  his  need  of  ai|  unerring  guide^ 
"  And  knows^  that,  falling,  he  shall  rise  no  more^ 
"  Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand,  restore." 


ARTICLE  II. 


PRACTICAL  PHRENOLOGY. 


Thsxb  is  a  great  difference  between  believing  a  doctrine  and 
practising  it ;  and  as  the  latter  alone  can  be  truly  beneficial, 
we  poDceed  to  some  further  examples  of  the  application  of 
PhresQology  in  real  life. 

Choke  and  Direction  of  Servants, — If  it  be  true  that,  ceie- 
rii  paribfiSf  mze  in  an  organ  is  an  index  of  power  in  a  fiicuU 
ty,  and  if  certain  mental  qualities  fit  an  individual  for  s  par- 
ttcular  utuadon,  it  is  clear  that  Phrenology  is  calculated  to 
be  of  gieat  use  in  the  choice  of  servants,  clerks,  partners,  and 
in  forming  all  confident  relations.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  know  the  particular  combination  of  faculties  that  is  requirite 
for  a  certain  duty;  and  this  can  be  discovered  onlyby.ex- 
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tensive  practk^i  obMnfUtiotis.  Were  even  tti^  mast 'expert 
-Phrenologist  to  attfe^pt  to'  specify,  a  pfijri'y  ^e  dev^^op- 
inent  that  would  give  ttioet  satisfainioti  in  a  given  etnploy* 
tnent,  be  would  run  great  hazard  of' fiiUing  into  error;  but 
let  the  duties  of  a  pardciiliir  situation  be  eareMiy  analyzed, 
Ae  educationf  and  Asvelopment  of  several  j^ersons  whbdis. 
charge  diem  successfully  be  ascertained,  and  that  of  otfaeni 
Vho  fail  in  them  be  also  noted,  arid  a  sure  pnietical  role  wUl 
be  obtained.  Natttref  is  constant  in  her  operadons,  and  similair 
causes  will  invariably  be  followed  by  rimilar  efl^ts.  We  have 
Applied  iPhrenology  in  this  Way,  and  with  the  most  dedded 
advantages.  The  first  prindple  to  be  attended  to  is,  that 
if  an  organ  be  large,  and  possess  ordinary  activity,  j^ 
^Boittgive  sponkmeous  msggtHhM ;  and  that  if  it  be  ver^ 
email,  it  will  act  feebly  of  itself,  and  require  the  constant  ap* 
pUcaidon  of  external  stimulus.  For  example,  an  individual 
vridi  a  snaQ  head^  and  particularly  with  small  oi^ns  of 
fefleetioD,  was  intrusted  with  the  feeding  of  poultry,  and 
was  dedred  to  tell  that  mate  com  was  needed  some  days 
befote  the  old  stock  was  exhausted ;  but  this  eflRnrt  of  reflec- 
tion could  not  be  made.  The  individual,  after  repeated 
admonitkms,  dealt  oat  the  last  feed,  before  it  occurred  to 
him  to  intimate  that  more  was  wanted,  although  he  knew 
that  the  corn  was  brought  fiom  a  distance.  In  ordinary 
speech  this  would  be  attributed  to  carelessness,  orthooghtless- 
iiess,  and  the  last  irai  nndonbtedly  the  cause ;  but  the  defSn^t 
oHgiiiated  in  diebndn  of  ther  individual,  and  the  only  perma* 
nently  sucoessfiil  remedy  in  such  a  cas^  would  he,  fat  some 
one  with  morb  reflection  to  ask  frequently  how  mutir  com 
iremmaed,  and  thus  a()ply  the  external  stimnlos  to  the  weak 
reflecting  fiunilties  of  the  ifidtvidild  ih  question.  In  like 
manner,  if  ^e  suppose  in  another  servant  the  lower  ridge  of 
the  eyebrows  to  be  decadklly  deficient,  or,  id  other  words^ 
the  organs  of  Order,  Colouring,  Weight,  Si^,  Fdrm,  Lo» 
cality,  and  Lower  Individuality,  to  be  small,  there  would 'be 
no  internal  and  self«axidng  love  of  order,  sym(netry,  and 
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neatness,  and  no  uoeasiness  at  the  presence  of  disorder. .  If> 
however,  the  individual  in  question  had  a  large  Love  of  Ap- 
probation and  Veneration,  these  faculties  might  give  her  a 
real  feeling  of  respect  for  her  employer,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  please,  and  she  might  in  oonsequtoce  be  what  is  called  a 
viOing  servant ;  but  her  fower  of  acUng  up  to  these  dearea 
woold  be  limited  by  the  defidency  of  the  knowing  organs. 
When  imperfections  in  the  household  ttrangeinents  were 
pointed  out  to  her,  in  other  words,  when  Xka^eieUmal  tflJutu- 
hia  was  applied,  she  would  perceive  the  faults;  and  desire 
to  remedy  them ;  but  unfortunately,  when  the  next  day  came, 
although  Veneration  and  Love  of  Approbation  might  give 
her  the.  wish  to  do  well,  the  feebleness  of  the  knowing  facul* 
tijes  would  leave  her  without  the  power.     She  would  not  be 
a)de,  from  the  sponianeouB  suggestions  of  her  own  fnpaltiee^ 
to  percmve  the  disorder  which  reigned  around  her,  and  would 
leave  much  of  her  duty  ill  performed,  without  being  aware 
that  she  was  doing  so.     Suppose  that  great  efforts  were  made^ 
by  applying  the  external  stimulus,  to  rouse  the  faculties  to 
greater  activity ; — that  rules, for  example,  were  l^d  down^pften 
repeated,  and  sedulously  enforced,  for  placing  every  article 
in  its  proper  situation,  some  improvement  might  be  attained  ; 
but  every  new  drcumstance  that  should  arise  Would  be  a 
cause  of  trouble ;  the  alteration  that  ought,  on  that  account^ 
to  be  made  would  not  be  spontaneously  perceived ;  and.agun, 
the  suggestion  of  what  was  necessary  to  be  doncj  would  re- 
quire to  come  from  without,  o^eni'ise  the  steps  necessary  to 
preserve  order  would  not  be  taken.     This  last  case  is  suppof 
sititious,  and  given  merely  for  the.sake  of  iUustration. 

We  have  observed,  however,  in  real  life,  complete  contrasts^ 
to  these  instances.  In  one  Individual,  the  ridge  of  the  knoiwr 
iqg  organs  is  decidedly  large,  Ideality  is  fairly  developed,  and 
there  is  an  equable  combination  of  the  organs  of  Propensity 
apd  Sentiment :  the  consequence  is  an  admirable  instinctive 
taste ;  a  spottianeous  love  of  symmetry  and  arrangement;  a 
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nmlwraljiding  of  uneittiiiess  at  the  sight  of  disorder  and  coor 
fusion. 

The  animal  pvopenaities,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, are  all  essentially  selfish  in  their  nature,  while  the  moral 
sentiments  regard  the  welfare  of  others ;  and  we  have  found 
l^  experienoe,  that  there  is  a  great  difierenoe  in  the  practi- 
cal  eondoct  of  servants,  aooording  as  the  one  or  the  other  clasp 
of  faculties  predominates.  In  an  individual  in  whom  the 
propensities  are  large,  and  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentinientf 
moderate,  there  is  an  inherent  selfishness,  which  has  shown 
Itself  in  this  manner.  Having  asked  permission  to  go  to  the 
country  to  visit  a  relation,  he  went  off  for  a  day,  leaving  a 
dog,  of  which  he.  had  the  charge,  locked  up,  without  food  or 
water,  carryiog  the  key  of  the  kennel  in  his  pocket  This 
also  would  be  ascribed  to  thoughtlessness ;  but  Phrenology 
enables  us  to  trace  the  source  of  it.  The  individual's  selfish 
fiicttlties  were  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  at  the  expected 
gratification  to  himself,  and  his  organs  of  Benevolence  and 
Beflection  were  so  moderate,  that  they  threw,  into  his  mind 
no  spontaneous  suggestions  regarding  the  welfare  of  any  other 
creature.  If  the  latter  organs  had  been  large,  the  situation 
of  the  dog  would  have  been  the  first  idea  that  would  b^ve 
suggested  itself.  On  another  occasion,  the  same  individual 
was  desired  to  bring  a  travdling  ck)ak,  of  which  he  had  the 
charge ;  he  made  just  such  a  search  for  it  a^  was  necessary  to 
screen  himself  from  censure  for  disobedience,  and  returned, 
and  reported  that  it  was  lost  Here  also  the  instinctive  feeU 
ing  of  selfishness  showed  itself;  he  took  no  lively  interest  in 
obtaining  the  doak  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  to  wear  it, 
and  his  search  was  brief,  superficial,  and  reluctant  On  be^ 
ing  sent  away,  not  to  show  his  fiwe  till  it  was  found,  it  qpeedi. 
ly  appeared.  This  person  mju  left  in  charge  of  a  gig,  tp 
wait  cm  a  road  while,  the  party  in  it  made  a  csU,  and  he  was 
desired  to.  turn  it  duriAg  their  absence.  The  road  was  narr 
row;  but  he  noticed^  at  a. little  distance^  an  approach  to  a 
gentleman's  house^  where  the  gate  and  kidge  receded  in  a 
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BdoAdMe  from  the  faigliwajry  iMid  aflbvded'a  convenieAl  spaoe 
for  turning.  He  took  advantage  of  this,  whidb  was  right;  but 
haying  attamed  hb  <mn  end,  and  thinking  notUi^  of  others, 
lie  placed  the  horse^'and  gig  adross  die  gate^  so  that  no 
human  bong  oould  pass  to  or  fraon  the  hotise  till  tbqr 
irere  xemoved.  If  Lore  of  Approbation,  Benevolenoe,  «Ve. 
iieratioli,  and  Rciection,  had  bam  aethre^  they  would  have 
^ontaneously  suggested  the  snperior  ehums  of  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  get  out  and  in  to  it,  otcr  his  own  title  to  qqan^ 
priate  it  as  a  convenient  lesdng-place  iiil  he  was  caUed  for. 
'  There  are  many  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  aee  more 
^nally  balanced,  and  an  whom  trainingand  cullivationtxf  the 
higher  powers  have  aconnderabfoeflect;  and  Phrenologjria 
of  great  use  iii  enabling  us  to  apply  tUs  tieatOMiit  with  aao- 
isess.  A  female  servant  omitted  todose^  the  dtawiopfoflm 
Window-shtitters,  ot  piiU  diMhi  Ae  bUnds,:  and  the  ran,  in  a 
summer  morning,  was  shimiig  in  -fiili  blaife.esi  the  mr* 
tains  and  a  carpet  of  delicate  variegated  o^Miis,  and  tapidly 
destroying  the  app6araiMe  of  bodu  Theimfividoal  pinmwiffd 
rath^'  a  favourable  development  of  the  higher  ac&unseats 
bnd  intelteot,  with  a  due  piNiportion  of  4he  aiuiul  orgn& 
The  great  object  was  to  prevent  therconrrenoe  of  the  dune 
neglect;  and  three  ^ays  af  proceeding  may  be  imagmed. 
The  first,  to  give  her  a  diarp  sotdd  for  cardessttessy  with  a 
'stitmg  admotiHiob  to  be  mora '  cucam^ieot  in  fiiture&  TUs 
would  ]^rooeed  from  the  animal  ovgans^  (Aoqinsitiveoesa 
and  Self-esteem,  wounded  by  the  damage,  naustng  Gomba- 
ftveness  and  Destmctiveness  to  anger,)  and  iit  woold  be  ad«- 
dressed  exd«s)veiy  to  the  lower  doiltiea  of  the  servants 
-The  scold  woidd  give  pam  to  her  SeUlestecm'  and  Love  of 
Apprdbatioii,  tiMe  Would  eacite-  Oatitioasness ;  and  in  this 
Sray  a  motive  would  be  presented  to  avoid  the  like  omduct 
in  fittutie.  TIhs  is  the  setBuh  ^atam }  and  it  is  liable  to  this 
parkmount  olgectiou,  -thait  every  day,  by  ahatiog  the  reooUec- 
tion  of  the  p^in,  weakens  theeffect  of  the  seold^  while  the  fa- 
culties excited  give  no  disinterested  desires  to.  abstain  foom 
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tlie  offfcnoe.  A  fleooiidiiictliod  wouldbe.fiimpljFlo9(ft^ 
omisBkm,  and  derire  ber  to  put  down  the  Uinda  in  time  to 
come.  This  would  be  an  afqpeal  to  Individuality  alone.;  and 
if  that  organ  was  8mall»  itaeftets  wpuld  soon  ocase.. .  A  third 
method,  and  the  one  actually  followed^  wm  this.  Her  atte«- 
tkm  was  called^  in  a  mUd  ton^  to  the  testure.of  the  fuiAl- 
tttrej  and  she  was  informed  that  the  sun'a  rays  possessed  a 
qodity  of  destroying  odour,  which  she  must  have  observed  in 
Ueadiing  linen ;  that  the  Uinds  were  erected  with  the  vieyr 
of  excluding  them ;  that  no  doubt  she  was  as  anxbus  to  pre*- 
^aerve  the  carpet  and  cnnlsins  as  the  owner  of  them ;  and  that, 
-by  endeavouring  la  teonUect  in  future  toi  dose  the  shutters 
and  Minds,  this  end  would  be  attained*  This  was  an  aiiU 
dress  to  IndividuaKly,  Causality,  Benevolence,  and  Vene- 
ration, and  gratified  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation^ 
by  the  compliment  to  her  understanding  and  sentiments  ne- 
cessarily employed  in  the  manner  of  it,--and  it  had  complete 
effect.  These  facukioB  gave  the  desire  to  acoomplisb  the.  end 
Ibrefl^  own  sake;  and  there  was  not  the  same  tendency  in 
them  to  become  dormant  as  in  the  case  of  the  selfish  £u»il. 
ties,  which,  when  Ae  pain  consequent  on  neglect  ceased, 
fdit  no  conc^n  about  ibe  object 

This  system  of  treatment  is  highly  beneficial  also  to  those 
who  practise  it  To  sueeeed  in  it,  the  higher  sentimenta 
and  intelket  must  behabitaaUy  active,  and  the  lower  propen- 
sities restrained  vntfain  moderate  bounds ;  and  those  who  have 
never  tried  soeh  a  eourse  of  action  will  be  smrpriscd^  when 
Aey  adopt  it,  to  find  for  how  manyof  the  petty  annoyances 
of  life  it  furnishes  a  remedyl  The  tend^icy,  wlNcfa  with 
-sbme  indMduab  is  halntual,  to  chide  and  fret  at  every  dis- 
appointeent  uises  from  stqpendMindant  activity  in  Self- 
esteem  and  Destrucdveness,  with  inferior  vivacity  of  Bcne- 
iFoIence  and  Intellect ;  nevertheless  the  latter  fisiculties  only 
are  capaUe  of  discovering  and  removing  the  eauses  of  in. 
qmetttdes,  while  die  fbrmer  natniaUy  tend  to  increase  and 
perpetuate  them^ 
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In  the  employment  of  clerks  and  other  persons  in  sitoatjoos 
of  trust,  it  is  of  great  importanoe  to  keep  the  principle  in 
view,  that  a  welLdevek)ped  organ  b  neoeswy  to  produce 
9pofUaneous  svggestiaih  ^ther  of  feeling  or  intellect.  An 
ingenious  Phrenologist,  speaking  of  an  individual  in  whom 
Benevolence  and  Love  of  Approbation  were  likrge,  but  Con- 
sdentiousoesB  comparatively  defident,  remarked,  with  much 
truth,  that  he  was  an  honouraUe  rather  than  an  honest  man. 
This  distinction  is  of  considerable  practical  value.  We  have 
t>b8erved,  that  individuals  in  whom  Intellect,  Love  of  Api»o- 
bation,  Benevolence,  and  Veneratbn,  were  large,  with  Con- 
sdentiouaness  deficient,  were  liberal,  generous,  and  accommo- 
dating, in  thar  general  conduct  and  transactions  as  Icmg  as 
they  were  in  easy  drcumstances,  or  not  pressed  by  some 
strong  selfish  desire ;  but,  whenever  external  calamity  over- 
took them,  or  some  acddental  occurrence  opened  up  to  them 
views  of  selfish  ambition,  the  feeblosess  of  Conscientiousness 
then  became  apparent.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  precisely 
•that  this  faculty  is  most  needed  to  produce  moderation,  to 
warn  lis  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  to  enforce  a  just  regard 
to  them ;  and,  where  its  intimations  are  feebly  given,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  consequences.  The  individuals  al- 
luded to,  pressed. by  embarrassments,  struggled  to  lay  hold 
of  every  friend  around  them  for  support,  without  feeling  the 
injusdce  they  committed  in  involving  others  in  thor  calamity ; 
•and  after  a  final  crash  had  exposed  the  shifts  and  expedients 
that  had.  been  resorted  to,  great  wonder  was  excited  how 
such  honourable  minds  could  stoop  to  such  unprindpled 
proceedings.  Nay,  we  believe  that  the  individuals  themselves 
have  subsequently  been  astonuhed  at.  their  own  conduct,  as 
what  they  could  not  have  imagined  themselves  capable  of* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, that  whenever  a  largely-developed  Conscieptiousness 
was  combined  with  good  Cautiousness,  Firmness,  and  In- 
tellect, the  individual  was  proof  against  all  ordinary  temptar 
tioDs  to  violate  justice.      Conscientiousness  -filled  the  mind 
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whh  vivid  and  spontaneous  suggestions  of  justice,  which, 
aided  by  Cautiousness,  made  the  individual  constitutionally 
averse  to  venture  upon  any  undertaking,  or  to  place  himself 
in  any  circumstances,  by  which  his  integrity  might  be  com- 
promised. We  would  lay  it  down,  therefore,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  power  of  resisting  temptation  to  dishonesty  is 
in  the  ratio  of  Conscientiousness,  Intellect,  and  Firmness,  to 
the  animal  faculties. 

If  a  young  man,  in  whom  Amativeness,  Secretiveness,  Love 
of  Approbation,  Benevolence,  Ideality,  and  the  knowing  or- 
gans are  large,  combined  with  Conscientiousness  moderate, 
have  been  in  the  employment  of  a  manufacturer  or  merchant 
for  a  number  of  years,.and  have  been  intrusted  only  with  the 
writing  of  books  or  assorting  of  goods,  he  may  have  merited 
favourable  testimonials  for  correctness,  ability,  and  attention 
to  business;  but  if,  on  thefaith  of  this  character,  he  is  intrusted 
by  another  merchant  with  the  charge  of  cash,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, with  a  discretionary  power  of  paying  and  receiving  it,  he 
may  in  a  short  time  prove  a  rogue.     We  have,  in  fact,  seen 
such  a  case.     The  command  of  money  presented  the  lower 
propensities  of  the  individual  with  a  stimulus  to  indulgence 
by  afiTording  them  the  means  of  it.     An  appetite  for  plea- 
sure and  extravagance,  the  elements  of  which  always  existed 
in  him,  gradually  gained  strength.     Secretiveness  gave  the 
suggestion  that  any  petty  abstractions  which  were  ventured 
on  at  first  might  easily  be  concealed,  and  eventually  made 
up  by  some  fortuitous  windfall;    while  Conscientiousness 
being  weak,  only  feeble  suggestions  were  presented  of  the 
iniquity  of  such  conduct ;   and  a  career  of  vice  was  com- 
menoed  which  terminated  in  gross  fraud  and  downright  rob. 
faery  of  his  employer. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  7th  April,  1826, 
Mr  Robinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  ^^  the  treasurership  of  the  navy  was  an  office 

'*  which   necessarily  exposed  the  person  holding  it  to  great 
"  anxiety  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  owing  to  the  neavy  pecu- 
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niiffy  riak  altftdied  to  iL  The  monrjr  fer  wUdi  he  ivw 
'^  countable  passed  through  other  hands  than  his,  and  frequently 
'^  through  the  hands  of  persons  not  appointed  by  hun.  These 
'^  persons  had  been  appointed  by  his  predecessors^  and  he  §dt 
**  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  them  were  he  to  turn  than 
"  out  because  he  did  not  know  them.  He,  therefore,  took  their 
''  security,  and  continued  ihem  in  their  places.  But  what  was 
**  the  consequence  ?  Two  of  them  were  guilty  of  transactionv 
which  involved  him  to  the  amount  of  nearly  L.40j000-  It 
was  under  such  circumstances  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  guard  against  it.  One  of  them  went  off  to  America  wiA 
L.25,000 ;  and  he  (the  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchaqa^)  waa  t^ld* 
"  one  fine  day^  that  he  was  responsible  to  the  crown  for  that 
*'  amount.  Another  individual,  who,  when  it  was  discovered, 
''  committed  suicide,  not  six  months  afterwards  embesriad 
''  L.10,000.  By  law  he  was  responsible  for  these  sums,,  and 
"  whoever  held  tfie  office  would  be  so  in  like  manner."* 

Phrenology  would  afford  an  easy  and  complete  protec- 
don  against  such  responsibility.  A  person  with  large  cht- 
gans  of  moral  sentiment  and  intellect,  parUcuIady  of  Con- 
sdentiousness,  in  proportion  to  hb  animal  development, 
could  not  posnbly  commit  such  iniquities  while  he  remain- 
ed in  a  state  of  sanity.  To  pcgrsons  who  have  paid  no  at- 
tention to  Phrenology,  or  conndered  it  only  speculatively, 
these  observations  may  appear  extravagant  or  absurd ;  but 
no  one,  who  has  practically  observed  mankind,  after  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  organology,  will  entertidn  such  im- 
pressions. Every  day'^s  experience  must  have  convinced  him 
more  and  more  of  the  ascendency  of  nature  in  human  oon- 
duct;  and  he  must  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  individuals 
acting  according  to  their  development.-|- 


•  In  di«  eowM  of  thoddwis  tb«  ChanwJlst  aokngirMsBA  tfaitf,  vma^  # 

purticulu  circumsUDces,  these  turns  had  not  been  defado  exacted  from  him. 

•f  On  hearing  a  friend  who  understood  Phrenology  comphnn  of  the  unllb^es 
of  a  servant,  we  pointed  out  how  much  of  the  blame  was  f»fitfftiteWt  to  Uih 
self.  The  head  of  the  indiTidual  clearly  indicated  his  deficiency,  and  we  asked 
whether  it  watf  proper  first  to  place  hhn  in  a  situation  for  whidi  he  was  nata. 
yaUy  unfit,  and  then  to  render  him  unhappy  for  not  doing  what  lUs  W4ak  o^gMs 
could  not  accomplish.  The  master  felt  the  force  of  the  obsenratlon ;  afterwards 
bore  the  servant's  faults  with  patience,  endeavoured-  to  supply  hi»  defects,  and 
^tomissed  Mm,  for  a  fitter  penon,  at  ths  neittsmk 
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ARTICLE  III. 

I 
0       - 

A  FHRfeNOLOOfOAL  ES8AT  OK  GftlfiF. 

As  man  »  endotirfld  with  a  Mudl  ^ater  tfumbdr  of  fildultieB 
tfaaii  tbe  lowtr  aninrnls,  and  bas^  oooaeqnendy,  Mny  cfnjicyf . 
■utota  onknimi  to  theniy  he  baa  idto  mmf  mcitt  dOuroM  of 
pain  and  undasniegB.  Every  organ  eoiinect^  itith  filling 
kaaitsovrnnxleoCpaitiMai^Fettaa  of^leaaitfg  aAodM; 
aona  of  wUdi  are  in  common  longnage  dMgnated  by  pt¥tksit 
and  distinguishing  names.  BeMVol^nee,  urtieft  pitiiiftiUy 
afiected,  produces  frify,  seiaetiflftes  amountuig  16  a  8tat&  of 
real  distress  and  sorrow  fiar  die  adLsfoiti^nes  of  olliers.  Hope, 
disagreeably  touched,  gives  rise  to  disappointfnekt  /  Sdf. 
esteem^  to  the  fediag  ci  degfiada$ion^  or  of  (^fronted  dig^ 
nify;  Love  of  Approbation,  to  that  of  idhame;  Cailtiocis* 
ness,  to  ierror;  Coosdeatiousness,  to  remorse  In  other 
oases,  when  any  propensity,  or  sendment,  is  strongly  excited, 
and  is  baulked  of  its  expected  gratificatioo,  a  disagreeable 
affection  is  experienced,  to  which  We  give  the  general  mine  of 
regret.  The  voliiptnary,  who  is  deprived  of  the  object  of  his 
deares  at  the  moment  of  expected  enjoyment ;  die  comba- 
tive man,  when  interrupted  in  the  heat  of  a  delightful  con* 
test ;  the  furious  man,  when  the  object  of  his  wrath  is  se- 
cured beyond  the  readi  of  his  vengeance ;  the  secretive  man^ 
whose  darkest  mysteries  are  suddenly  exposed  to  open  day ; 
the  artist,  whose  oonsMiative  labours  are  destroyed  by  any 
wahioky  mischance;  or  the  acquisitive  man,  who  sees  tbe 
aooumulation  of  years  swept  away  in  a  moment;  sfi  of 
these  fieel  at  the  mstant  a  pang  of  regret  tbe  most  sevens 
perhaps  of  which  diey  are  ciqiabie,  but  which,  xxriem  kept 
alive  by  other  painful  ieelingS)  sudi  as  arise  from  the  sentsi. 
ments  already  mentioned,  is  for  tbe  most  part  of  a  tnmskory 
nature. 
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The  short  endurance  of  that  regret  which  arises  from  the 
disappointment  of  any  single  propensity  may  be  evidenced 
from  what  is  told  of  Elwes  the  miser,  who,  after  losing  mapy 
thousand  pounds  at  the  gaming  table,  has  been  known  to 
walk  three  miles  in  the  dark  to  meet  his  cattle  at  Smithfield, 
where  he  would  spend  an  hour  haggling  with  a  dealer  for  a 
shilling,  and  would  be  quite  delighted  if  he  sueceeded  in 
overreaching  him  to  that  trifling  amount.  '  The  propennties 
are  merely  blind  impulses  in  man  as  in  animab';  and  tluB 
of  Acquisitiveness  in  particular  seems  to  be  so  to  such  a  de^ 
gree,  that  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  loss  or  gain  a£Pect8  it 
nearly  equally.  A  thorough  miser  feels  the  loss  of  a  peiu^ 
as  acutely  as  that  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  pain  arising  from  pecuniary 
loss  has  been  known  to  be  much  more  deep  and  endurii^.; 
but  this  is  where  other  feelings  come  in  to  aggravate  the  dis. 
tress.  When  an  acquisitive  man  has  lost  his  estate  in  ooiise- 
quence  of  some  fault  of  his  own,  some  rash  adventure,  or  ill- 
judged  speculation,  from  which  his  more  prudent  friends 
would  have  dissuaded  him,  his  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation are  wounded  in  the  very  point  where  they  are  most 
susceptible*  If  Consciientiousness  is  strong,  he  may  be  dis* 
tressed  at  his  inability  to  discharge  his  just  debts ;  if  Bene- 
volence, he  will  feel  acutely  for  the  distress  and  ruin  he  has 
brought  upon  others ;  if  Cautiousness,  he  may  feel,  in  all  their 
aggravation,  the  terrors  of  a  jail,  or  the  prospect  of  poverty, 
or  famine.  If  Adhesiveness  is  active,  his  misery  will  be  ag« 
gravated  by  the  consideration  of  what  ii»  to  be  die  fate  of  his 
unfortunate  family ;  of  the  wife,  who  confided  in  him  in  all  the 
fulness  of  affection ;  or  the  children,  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  and  luxury.  Instances  are  not 
unfrequent  of  men  being  driven  by  feelings  like  these  to  mad- 
ness,  or  to  suicide ;  but  it  is  the  combination  and  reaction  of 
various  exasperated  feelings  which  produces  this  effect,  not 
the  mere  wounding  of  a  sio^e  propensity. 

But  there  is  a  painful  feeling  which  differs  from  all  that 
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have  yel  beeii  mentiofied ; .  that,  namely,  which  ariaes  from  a 

lacpyatiop  of  the  affectionate  ties  of  kindred  and  of  friendship ; 

&om  Ph^bprogenitiven^ss,  or  Adhesiveness,  deprived  of  their 

ol^eola. .  There  are  other  feelings  to  which  we  give  the  name 

of  grief;  but  this,  ought  to  be  spedally  designated  by  that 

name,  or.  some  other  name  should  be  given  to  distinguish  -  it, 

aa  it  differs  materially  from  every  other.    The  grief  which 

qvrings  from  these  sources  is  the  only  one  whidi  the  sufferer 

loves  to  cherish,  and  wbidi,  in  cases  of  very  deep  and  in. 

dulged  feeling,  leave  an  impresrion  which  lasts  through  life, 

nor  quits.us  till  we  follow  the  objects  of  it  to  the  grave.    All 

other  painful,  feelings  we  endeavour  to  forget,  or  to  banish 

from  o|ir  thoughts  by  attachment  to  new  objects ;  but  this, 

when  ezperienced  in  its  gmtfest  intenrity,  we  retain  with  a 

fondness  apinroaching  to  obstinai^,  and  prder  the  indulgence 

of  it  to  any  other  pleasure.    On  thinking  of  the  happiness 

ire  have  enjoyed  with  the  otgects  of  our  fondest  love, 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  our  memory  wakes^ 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  th'  impression  stronger  makes^ 
^'  As  streams  their  diannels  deeper  wear." 

King  Philip  says  to  Lady  Constance,  when  lamenting  the 

lose  of  her  sod,  fallen  into  the  power  of  his  cruel  and  wicked 

itncle, 

''  Youare  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  son ;" 
To  which  she  answers, 

"  Grief  fills  the  place  np  of  my  absent  son^ 
''  Lies  in  Ins  bed^  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks^  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts^ 
Staffs  out  lus  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

The  cause  of  this  attachment  to  our  griefs,  and  of  our  de- 
sire of  indul^ng  them,  is  described  not  less  accurately  than 
beautifully  in  this  speech  of  Lady  Constance.  Great  as  the 
pain  is  arising  from  the  removal  of  an  object  of  affection,  the 
(Measure  of  recalling  to  our  ima|^nation  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it  is  still  greater :  Ossian  calls  it  **  the  joy  of 
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gritf.*  After  the  first  transports  dt  agoniiin^  wMm  fiM 
over,  the  pleasure  arising  from  such  oontemplntiMs  i^veriMk 
lanoes  the  pain,  and  the  state  of  ttixed  feeling  to  i^teh  lliey 
give  rise  is  less  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  tiiisery  than  as  in  6si« 
dtilg^AOe. 

There  i^  a  subject  donnedted  irith ttiis iA^  it  tetayb^fHto^ 
pcfr  to  consider,  namely,  the  outward  signs  of  those  putfifM 
alfectkms  of  which  >iye  have  been  speaking.  Wedph^,  d^mg^ 
and  groaning,  are  the  it^atuhd  language  by  irhiob  ^b^m  ieelkiga 
expfreite  themselves.  Tettrn  se^tt  tb  floir  ttdet  fi^oen^y  in 
those  cases  of  gentler  sorrow  which  krise  i¥6kn  atn  itfRMJM  of 
benevolence  and  sotae  of  the  ^Mher  seiMlmentB.  ^liie  dMif^ 
dftiwn  sigh,  which  seems  to  odfAe  Aodi  the  hen^  ii  Ihtf  >MM 
frequent  expression  of  thftt  grief  Ivhidi  qitings  froBi  iMeMrtcid 
affection— from  PhiloprogenitiveAete  Ittid  Adhesivelieisi  »Mk 
the  groan  seetns  to  express  th&t  ooheentraled  Gifcatei)f  dUtre^ 
where  almost  eveify  faculty  brings  itil  shtoe  xyt  pM^l'tMftg^ 
and  the  whote  soul  i^  overwhelmed  ^vKth  uhidloyed  tod  hope- 
less misery. 

Tears,  as  an  eatpftttekm  of  feeling,  «re  not  i5onfined  to  the 
human  race.  The  foUowing  description  of  a«  aniaoal  shed- 
ding tears  is  given  by  a  poet^  the  beauty  of  whose  i^antiBg 
is  only  exceeded  by  its  undeviating  correctness,  and 
weB  knew  the  habits  of  the  tareature  lie  was  dncnbing: — 

"  Unto  this  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag^ 
''  Who  from  the  banter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt. 
Did  Come  to  languish. — ^And^  indeed^  my  Lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
"  Almost  to  bwrsting ;  4Uid  the  bi^  roand  drops 
"  Courded  one  imother  down  his  umocent  nose 
"  In  piteous  chase.    And  thus  the  hairy  fool 
''  Stood  on  th'  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook 
''  Aogmentitig  it  with  tears." 
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I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  description  is  oorr(»t, 
and  I  believe  other  animals  of  the  gentkt  and  softer  tempers 
have  been  known  to  shed  tears  when  in  distress.  Thoee  of 
more  fierce  and  tugged  natures,  on  the  contrary,  never  do  lOb 


Wl^m  l4Mi^  W  WPWr4i^  or  deprived  of  the«r  wba,  ia- 
s^fKl  of  a^vpff  re^  im  iMM^ifaig  aorrow,  iimx  iniMUb 
pamoDs  are  roused  to  a  state  of  fury,  and  the  indulgence  of 
these  seems  to  be  the  only  pomfort  they  are  capable  of  re- 
oeiying.  It  is  the  same  in  the  human  laoe,  according  to  the 
feftiqgs  Hffiji  are  predoBiipai^  ifk  th^  ohaiacter.  The  soft,  the 
^ieldiqg,  and  tk^  l^nevolent,  tt¥)s^  in  whom  the  sentiment^ 
predon^naf e  py^  tbf^  piopen4u?s,  tf  e  most  apt  to  shed  tear 9 
in  cases  of  iqjury ;  whil?  those  in  vhom  CoQibatiyeness  and 
X>e|tr«(t^v^p^  are  larg?,  are  nmre  diq>osed  to  vent  thm 
fip^gs  in  anger. 

There  are  no  do^^t  soni?  tamper ao^iUa  which  -more  dis^ 
pqsf  to  the  shedding  of  t?ara  than  ot^iera  j  and  thia  independ- 
ently of  what  m|iy  he  thp  predominiiting  feelings.  Childien 
sh^  tears  much  09^^  r^a^i^  than  gsawn  persons,  wluch 
may  be  owing  as  muph  to  the  spf^r  consistence  ci  the  cerebral 
substance,  as  Iq  a^y  d^eie^^  i|\  the  relative  size  of  the  or« 
^{affusu  9ut,  ce^e^  part6i«^,  it  seems  undoubted  that  the 
greater  the  pred^punan^!^  of  the  sentiments  over  the  propen« 
nties  and  intellect,  the  more^  will  be  tbo  tendency  to  tears. 
There  are  fouif  of  diese  ^|iat  s^m  principally  concerned  in 
shedding  tmn^^BmfXJolenciBy  V^neraUoUf  Hope^  and  Ideaiity 
-^4o  which  may  perhaps  be  added  a  fifth,  by  the  instrument 
ta^ty  of  wluch  tears  aie  npt  un&eqi^tjiy  produced — ImUa^ 
Hon. 

All  strong  exdtements  K^  th^  four  Qrst-^amed  facuIticB 
l^ad,  if  not  to  th^  ^ctual  shedding  pf  ^rs,  at  least  to  the 
feeling  a^  if  we  were  inclined  to  fl^ed  them.  It  k  not  neces- 
sary tjtiat  the  eacitem^t  be  ^  painful  on? ;  on  the  contrary, 
tears  are  frequently  shed  when  ^he  feelings  arc  in  a  state  of 
ecstatic  delight  A  highly-excited  Veneration  is  well  known 
to  have  this  effect.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  landing 
of  George  the  IVth  at  Leith,  on  the  16th  of  August,  18SS, 
will  not  require  more  evidence  of  this  than  their  recollections 
of  what  they  felt  and  observed  upon  that  memorable  occasion. 
On  that  day,  when  a  whole  nation  appeared  to  welcome  their 
monarch,  the  descendant  and  the  representative  of  a  hundred 
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kingS)  to  the  capital  of  Us  ancestors,  many  a  rugged  cheek, 
aind  many  a  bright  eye,  otherwise  beaming  with  the  most  un« 
mingled  delight, 

'^  Dropt  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
"  Their  medicinal  gums." 

Ideality  doubtless  increases  this  tendency.  Of  thb  we 
have  abundant  evidence  in  the  theatre,  when  many  are,  by 
the  art  of  the  poet  and  cunning  of  the  scene,  induced  to 
weep  at  the  fictitious  distresses  of  queens  and  heroines,  who 
feel  no  such  tendency  in  beholding  the  real  miseries  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Mr  Knight,  in  his  Essay  on  Taste,  says, 
that  the  sublime  has  a  tendency  to  produce  tears  as  well  as 
the  pathetic ;  and  the  feeling  of  sublimity  proceeds  from  Ide- 
ality and  Veneration  combined  with  Wonder. 

Hope  offended  produces  disappointment—- sudden  disap- 
pointment produces  tears.  Children  cry  at  a  disappointment 
just  &3  when  they  have  received  a  bodily  hurt 

Some  children  cry  when  they  see  another  crying,  or  hurt, 
or  corrected.  This  may  proceed  partly  from  wounded  Be- 
nevolence, but  it  partly  seems  to  be  from  ImUaHon.  '  This 
faculty,  combining  with  and  exdting  the  others  that  have 
been  mentioned,  seems  to  constitute  what  has  been  called 
Sympathy 

The  combative  and  destructive  propensities,  and  the  other 
selfish  and  unsocial  feelings,  seem  to  have  no  concern  in  pro- 
ducing tears.  We  may,  to  be  sure,  shed  tears  when  in  anger ; 
but  this  is  only  when  the  sentiments  are  excited  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  ballad  of  <<  Jamie  o^  the  Fair  Dodhead,^  pub- 
Ushed  in  ^<  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,^  an  in- 
stance is  given  of  tears  shed  under  such  drcumstances  :— 

"  But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head^ 
''  And  thro'  the  knapseap  the  sword  has  gane^ 

'*  And  Harden  ^at  for  very  ra^e 
'-'  When  Wilbe  on  the  ground  lay  slain. 

"  Revenffe !  Revenge !  auld  Wat  did  cry  ; 


Fy,  Tads^  lay  on  them  cruellie ; 
f  We'll  ne'er  see  Teviot  side  a^ain, 
f'  Or  Willie's  death  revenged  sail  be," 
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The  ballad-maker  was  probably  more  correct  in  describing 
the  external  signs  of  pas^on  than  in  analyzing  the  feelings 
from  which  it  proceeded.  The  AcU^esiveness  and  Benevolence 
of  the  old  knight  were  wounded  by  witnessing  the  fall  of  his 
kinsman ;  and  these  would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  the 
usual  external  sign  of  tears,  even  while  at  the  same  time  they 
served  to  excite  the  combative  and  destructive  propensities 
to  their  most  vigorous  exerdon  to  revenge  the  injury.  That 
they  were  excited  to  the  utmost  appears  in  the  determination 
expressed  in  the  last  two  lines, — ^^  that  they  should  never  see 
Teviot  side"" — that  is,  never  again  return  to  their  homes,  till 
they  had  obtained  the  revenge  they  sought. 

Firmness  positively  represses  tears,  not  only  when  a  vo- 
luntary exertion  is  made  for  the  purpose,  but  even  involun- 
tarily and  without  effect.  Those  in  whom  this  organ  is  large 
seldom  or  never  weep,  even  when  un4ergoing  such  mental 

Buffering  as  would  induce  them  to  wish  for  it  as  a  relief. 

« 

Many  instances  may  be  produced  to  show  that  the  senti- 
ments are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  source  of  tears.  In 
many  cases,  where  misfortune  or  injury  has  been  sustained, 
the  sufferer  is  unable  to  weep  till  something  occurs  to  excite 
these,  and  then  the  desired  relief  is  obtained.  This  well* 
known  trait  of  human  nature  has  been  correctly  depicted  by 
several  of  the  poets,  whom  I  must  ever  regard  as  the  principal 
authorities  in  such  cases.  In  <<  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,^ 
our  national  bard  has  described  the  Lady  of  Branksome  as 
suffering  under  this  state  of  tearless  grief  for  the  untimely 
loss  of  her  Lord  :•— 

''  In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier 

''  The  warlike  foresters  were  bent, 
''  And  many  a  sigh^  and  many  a  tear, 

'^  Old  Teviof  s  maids  and  matrons  lent ; 

But  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 

''  The  Lady  dropt  nor  sigh  nor  tear.— 
''  Feneeance,  deep  brooding  o'er  the  sUiOj 

''  Had  locked  the  source  qfs^ter  woe, 
*'  And  burning  pride  and  high  £sdaim 

"  Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow. 
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Vn^,  aaid  Ae  eorr^wing  dwi 
Her  son  lisped  from  the  nufse's  knee> 
"  '  And,  if  I  live  to  be  a  man, 

'  My  fiidMr'a  deadi  avenged  ihail  h^ ' 
Then  fast  tie  motha^M  tears  did  sfek 
"  To  dew  the  infants  InndUwg  cheek." 

This  description  is  true  to  nature.  The  lady^s  grief  at 
first  was  not  combined  with  the  softer  and  finer  feelings  aris- 
ing from  the  sentiments,  but  with  the  selfish,  harsh,  unkindly 
feelings  of  Self-esteem  and  Destrucdveness.  Wounded  pride 
and  the  derire  of  vengeance  had,  as  the  poet  informs  us,  shut 
out  the  more  refined  emotions,  and  ^^  locked  the  source  of 
*^  softer  woe  ;^  but  when  she  beheld  the  noble  boy,  even  in 
infancy,  aqnring  to  emulate  and  to  avenge  his  sire,  Hope^ 
which  had  been  extinct,  revives  in  her  breast,  and  gratifies  her 
with  the  prospect  of  the  desired  vengeance.  Her  Benevolence, 
limited  no  doubt  in  its  object,  expands  itself  upon  the  boy, 
who  thus  touches  a  theme  so  grateful  to  her  feelings.  Even 
Veneration  is  excited  by  the  idea,  that  such  feelings  in  the 
son  may  be  known  and  give  pleasu^re  to  the  spirit  of  the 
father.  In  these  and  various  other  ways  the  sentiments  are 
excited,  the  harsher  feelings  are  modified  and  softened,  and 
the  mourner  is  relieved  by  tears. 

]p[indness  often  melts  when  severity  would  steel  us ;  as  the 
sun  caused  the  traveller  to  cast  aside  his  cloak  which  the 
storm  had  only  made  him  draw  closer  around  him.  I  have 
seen  a  little  girl,  when  severely  reprimanded  for  a  fault,  stand> 
sullen  and  silent,  reflising  either  word  of  submission,  or  token 
of  repentance,  when  the  casual  use  of  a  single  kind  word 
afterwards  quite  overcame  her,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tei^.  This  case  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Lady  of 
Branksome. 

An  instanii;e  of  a  simiUr  l(ii|4  pcqura  ii)  ^^  Ilf frmion,^  where 
King  James,  in  a  taunting  speech  aimed  against  Angus,  al- 
ludes to  the  9hfirf  that  nobkman  had  in  the  murd^  of  Coch- 
rane :*» 

"  In  answer  nought  could  Douglas  speak ; 
**  His  proud  heart  swelled  well  nigh  to  break ; 
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<'  B«  turned  amde,  lund  down  bb  ck^ 
''  A  burning  tear  there  9tole. 


(t  €  ' 


**  His  kand  the  monarch  sudden  took ; 

*^  That  riffht  his  kind  heart  eould  not  bvook:~ 

'f '  Ihow,  by  tb?  ]3rHce'0  ^wAt 
"  *  Angu^  my  has^  speech  foroiye  | 
f  For,  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  uve^ 
f<  <  As  he  said  of  the  Doufflas  oLd, 
'  I  well  may  say  ofyoii^ 
That  never  king  did  sul^ect  hold 
** '  In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold> 

'^ '  More  tender  or  more  true, 
"  *  Forgive  me.  Doiiglas«  once  again/  ^ 

"  And,  while  the  king  his  hand  did  straiiy, 
''  The  old  man's  ie^s/M  d^wn  like  rain:' 

The  taunting  allusbn  to  Cochnuie  must  have  severdjr 
wounded  die  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  ApprolMitioB  of  Angus, 
while  his  veneration  for  die  king  would  at  the  same  dme  ag- 
gravate  the  affront,  and  prevent  him  from  expressing  his 
feefiags ;  but  the  unexpected  and  relenting  kindnees  of  the 
lung  was  not  only  suited  to  sooth  these,  but  to  touch  and 
gratify  all  hu  higher  sentinients.  It  is  just  in  such  drcum- 
Btaneet  that  a  hard  and  unbending  character  like  Angus 
eould  be  surprised  into  the  weakness  of  weefnng. 

We  have  spoken  of  tears  a#  a  relief,  and  in  many  cases  of 
aflUction  they  are  experienced  to  be  so.  When  tears  flow^ 
the  faculties,  fatigued  and  overeome,  ptretehed  to  the  ex- 
treme of  agony,  are,  by  some  healing  influence,  relaxed  and 
softened,  and  ioally  restored  to  a  more  bland  and  healthy 
operation.  A  passionate  fit  of  weeping  generally  disposes  to 
aleep,  which  has  a  laarvelloua  effJBCt  in  restoring  the  equili- 
brium of  the  feelings,  wherein  oonrists  tranquillity  of  mind. 
This  may  be  called  the  [Aysieal  remedy  of  grief,  and  is  most 
efiicacious  with  thoae  iq  whom  the  affective  faculties  pre- 
dominate  ovi^r  the  intellectugl,  Xt  is  ahpo^t  tffke  aoie  remedy 
required  in  the  case  Qf  children,  of  boys  and  women  (that  is, 
of  ordinary  boys  and  ordinary  womeq  who  posaess  confined 
intellects  and  acute  sensibilities).  The  moral  remedy,  that 
which  is  more  appropriate  to  n|en,  or  women  who  possess  the 
strong  minds  and  capacious  intellects  of  men,  is  the  active 
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employment  of  the  fiiciiltieB  oo  other  objects.    This,  pursued 
steadily,  brings  another  set  of  feelings  into  play,  so  as  to  in- 
duce for  the  time,  a  forgetfulness  of  our  causes  of  grief^  and 
^ve  to  the  distressed  faculties  that  rest  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.     The  author  of  Tristram  Shandy,  in  his  chamcteristic 
way,  after  noticing  that  some  are  relieTed  by  tears,  and  others 
by  anger,  informs  us,  that  *V  ™7  father^  got  rid  of  his  grief 
in  a  different  manner :— ^^  My  fatherV^  remedy  was  toftif^,— 
an  exercise  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  that  no  misfortune,  how- 
ever great,  could  give  him  any  real  permanent  dbtress,  pro- 
vided it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hb  elo- 
quence.    Thb,  although  eitated  in  a -ludicrous  manner,  has  a 
true  foundation  in  nature.  '  No  man  can  talk  without  exer- 
cising a  variety  of  faculties,  and  the  exerdse  of  a  variety  of 
faculties  is  among  the  best  means  that  can  be  used  for  reliev- 
ing us  of  the  pressure  of  any  painful  affection.     The  atten- 
tion is  directed  from  the  sore  until  the  alleviating  hand  of 
time  b  aUe  to  cure  it.    '^  My  father^  was  proud  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  his  SeJf-eHeem  and  Ixwe  of  Approbation  were  grati- 
fied  by  all  the  bright  things  he  said,  until  the  subject  of  his 
girief  was  forgotten  amid  the  splendour  of  the  images  it  had 
given  rise  to.     The  case  of  '^  my  father,^  and  that  of  Cicero, 
.which  is  stated  as  a  parallel  to  it,  in  his  eloquent  effusions  on 
the'  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia,  however  they  may  excite  a 
smile  in  the  reader,  are  strictly  phreoolo^cal,  or,  in  other 
words,  natural. 

.  Happily  for  humanity,  most  of  our  griefs,  even  the  severest, 
are  of  this  description,  and  are  such  as  find  relief  in  tears,  in 
some  mode  or  other  of  employing  the  £Eiculties.  But  there 
are  cases  of  a  hopeless  and  cureless  grief,  which 

''  Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break." 

That  there  is  such  a  malady  as  a  broken  heart,  where  the 
sufferings  of  the  mind  alone,  without  any  apparent  bodily 
ailment,  have  proved  too  much  for  the  overburdened  spirit, 
and  have  cut  short  the  thread  of  life,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
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be  denied.  One  well-known  instance  of  this  kind  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  pathetic  ballad  by  the  poet  Shenstone, 
where  a  young  lady,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  unfortunate 
Captain  James  Dawson,  on  his  bemg  found  guilty  of  high 
treason  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  rebelhon  of  1745,*  adopted 
the  extraordinary  resolution  of  witnessing  his  execution.  Her 
behaviour  upon  this  occaaon,  and  its  consequences,  are  thus 
described,  and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy :— 

"  She  followed  him^  prepared  to  view 

'' The  terrible  behests  of  law; 
"  And  the  last  scene  of  Jemmy's  woes 

^'  With  calm  awd  steadfast  eye  she  satv. 


Distorted  was  that  blooming  fsuot^ 
Which  she  had  fondly  loved  so  long, 
''  And  stiied  was  that  tuneful  breath, 
'^  Which  in  her  praise  had  sweetly  sung. 

**  And  severed  was  that  beauteous  neck, 
''  Round  which  her  arms  had  fondly  closed  ; 

*'  And  man|fled  was  that  manly  breast, 
'^  On  which  her  love-sick  head  reposed. 

**  And  ravished  was  that  constant  heart 

*'  She  did  to  every  heart  prefer  ; 
''  For  though  it  comd  its  kmg  forget> 

''  'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her, 

"  Amid  these  unrelenting  flames, 
**  She  bore  that  constant  heart  to  see; 

'^  But  when  'twas  mouldered  into  dust, 
'' '  Now,  now,'  she  cried,  *  I  follow  Uiee. 


it 


'  My  death,  my  death  alone  can  show 
*  The  pure,  the  lasting  love  I  bore  : 
'  Accept,  O  Heaven  I  of  woes  like  ours, 
'' '  And  let  us,  let  us  weep  no  more.' 

The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past ; 
**  The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retired ; 
The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head, 
'\And,  sighing  forth  his  name,  bxpirwd* 


€t 


*  The  amUble  and  unibrtniute  tnbjeet  ct  the  stanzas  now  to  be  quoted  was 
OM  of  the  ei|^t  oflieeiB  bdongiBg  to  the  Manchester  regiment  of  vduntecn, 
who  were  hanged,  diswn,  and  quanend  on  Kennington  Common,  in  1746. 
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l^  a  ooDolu^Hng  stanza  the  poet  thits  hetn  endedee  lo  4ie 
truth  ef  Ibe  ttery  ^ 


''  Thqogh  justice  ever  must  prevaflj| 
^  The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  dae; 
''For  addom  diaU  dhe  hear  a  tale 


We  have  hers  an  instance  of  feelings  seeking  indulgence 
ita  that  by  which  they  are  most  severely  agonized,  or  rather, 
in  this  case,  the  sufferer,  unable  to  bear  the  distress  which  her 
lover^s  situation  produced  in  )iev  mind,  had  sought,  in  the 
very  aggravation  of  this  distress,  to  produce  the  catastrophe 
^hich  followed.  Grief  90  deep  and  spQ^  as  this,  which  is 
neither  accompanied  by  tears,  nor  capable  of  being  diverted 
by  a  steady  employment  of  the  facultifKs,  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  human  remedy.  The  sorrow  which  is  not  re- 
Ueved  by  one  or  other  of  these  means  is  a  sorrow  unto  death. 
The  feelings,  instead  of  relieving,  exasperate  eacb  other ;  and 
if  this  state  of  distress  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,^  the 
nervous  senabilities  of  the  bnun  are  overwrought,  and  the 
patient  dies. 

I  may  just  point  oi)t,  tbats  i^  %^  v^rsea  npw  quoted,  a 
beautiful  illustration  of* Phrenology  is  afibrded  hj  the  de- 
scription of  the  attitude  of  the  dying  sufferer  ;  she  *^  draws 
back  her  languid  head  ;^  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  AcL 
hesivenesSy  the  organ  piost  severely  affected,  and  she  dies, 
^'  sighing  Jbrth  the  name^  of  him  whose  loved  idea  filled, 
alas  !  the  first  place  in  her  mind.* 

This  is  a  pathetic  story,  calculate  to  touch  the  feelings ; 
but  we  would  not  hold  out  the  conduct  of  the  {leroine  as  an 
example  to  be  admired,  far  less  to  be  imitated.  On  the  coo- 
trary,  we  must  consider  such  obstinate  and  wilful  grief,  per- 
severed in  so  fatally,  as  a  sinful  indi^^lgence,  a!;^4  ^  nothing 

\  • 

*  It  if  mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  I.  p.  404,  that  *>  the  poet 
has  literally  copied  tbe  closlpg  and  affecting  dfpaoMlance**  )if  r«  tHuded  ta 
•*  He  could  add  nothing,"  snys  the  rcf  iewer,  **  to  the  UruU^  of  p|lHr?.  «||4 
the  truth  of  f«ct.*' 
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else  than  a  speaes  of  suidde.    J  have  siud  tbit^fe^  a  case  is 

beyond  the  reach  of  humaa  remedies ;  but  there  is  a  cemedy 

whicsh,  if  the  patient  will  be  prevafled  upon  to  use^  may  reach 

even  the  most  apparently  hopeless  of  BCieh  cases.    That  re- 

medy  is  religion.    Thete  ia  nothing  in  which  the  power  and 

efficacy  of  religion  aj^ears  more  conqfiicuous  than  it  does  in 

this ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  apt  to  deny  this  efficacy^  or^ 

at  least,  to  pay  little  regard  to  it,  in  ordinary  drcumstanceSit 

who  fly  to  this  source  of  consolation  when  under  the  pres« 

8ure  of  severe  affliction:     Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceived 

better  fitted  for  this  end  than  those  objects  of  contemplation 

which  religion  offers  to  the  mind,  or  that  train  of  thinking 

which  it  inspires.      Tending,  as  it  does,  to  withdraw  our 

thoughts  and  affections  from  objects  of  the  earth,  and  to  place 

them  on  those  that  are  of  heaven ;— -from  the  friendship  which 

is  fndl  and  imperfect,  like  its  objects  here,  to  that  which  is 

unfading  in  the  skies ;— ^frorn  the  things  which  are  seen  and 

are  temporal,  to  those  which  are  not  seen  and  are  eternal  ;-^ 

it  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  efficacy  of  all  the 

odier  remedies.     It  not  only  exerdses  a  variety  <^  faoultiea 

ttp(m  the  flsost  importttt  of  all  oftqeots,  and  benoe  operates  as. 

a  moral  remedy,  but  it  also  calls  into  activity  those  sentk 

ntenls,  which,  ftom  thor  placid  and  benignant  influence^  are 

best  calculated  to  bring  the  physical  remedies  of  pain  and 

distlvss  into  their  best  and  kindliest  operation*    We  are  ex-» 

pressly  commanded  by  it  not  to  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  frienda 

as  those  who  have  no  hope  ;  and  it  presents  us  with  the  b^st 

and  the  noblest  objects  for  tbe  exercise  of  that  most  blessed 

and  e^tlularating  sentiment*  The  untutored  and  undis^litted 

mind  grieves  for  the  absence  of  friends  as  for  thar  death. 

Reason  points  out  the  folly  of  this,  and  enables  us  to  enjoy 

the  correspondence  and  affection  of  distant  friends  as  if  they 

were  present.    Religion  goes  a  stq)  fivUier,  and  teadies  and 

enables  us  to  restrain  our  grief  for  the  dead  as  if  they  were 

only  absent ;  absent  but  for  a  tiaM»  wleie,  though  they  will 

not  agann  oome  to  us,  yet  we  shldl  go  to  them : 
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'^  Bcae  qptrings  exultmg  on  triiim]^haiit  wix^ . 

''  That  tlius  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
"  There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

"  No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  hitter  tear  ; 
"  Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise 
'^  In  such  society^  yet  still  more  dear, 
'^  While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere.*' 

Such  contemplations  will  not  stifle  the  feeKngs  of  huma- 
nity in  our  hearts,  nor  will  they,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they 
dhouldi  prevent  our  tears  from  falling ;  but  they  have  a  ten- 
dency the  most  direct,  to  convert  them  from  tears  of  bitterness 
to  those  of  joy. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

LORD  KAMES  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

Sketches  of  the  Rietcry  gf  Man^  by  Henry  Home,  Lord 
Kamee.    4  vols.  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1774. 

Obr  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  they  see  the  name 
of  Lord  Kames  at  the  head  of  an  article  on  Phrenology;  and 
this  surprise  will  be  increased  when  we  state,  as  we  ccmsider. 
ourselves  entitled  to  do,  that  his  LordBhip  was  a  Phrenolo- 
gist of  a  very  considerable  order.     We  do  not  mean  -  that 
Lord  Kames  was  a  manipulator  of  heads,  and  a  feeler  of 
bumps,  which  is  all  the  notion  some  people  have  of  a  Phre- 
nologist, or  that  he  at  all  anticipated  any  of  the  discoveries 
of  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzham  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  the  correspondaioe  between  diaracter  and  develop- 
ment.   We  mean  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  a  successful  in- 
vestigator of  the  philosofAy  of  the  human  mind,-*-for  that  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term  Phrenologist.     In  pursuing  his 
investigations,  he  was  not  contented  with  the  idle  and  unpro. 
fltaUe  method  pursued  by  his  predeoesaors,  and  scnne  of  his 
contemporaries,  of  reflecting  upon  the  phenmaenaof  his  own 
consciousness,  but  had  the  boidnesa  to  sally  out  into  the  great 
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field  of  imtiue,  where. alone  any  real  knrvrjbc^of-the 
ject  is. to  be  obtained.    He  considers  man  and  hisAfaeultieSy 
in  this  worlds  in  their  only  true  lights  as  an^olgect  of  natural 
history.     His  work  contains  a  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  the 
result  of  long,  attentive,  and  acute  observation  in  .the  busy 
world,  and  of  extensive  and  multifarious  reading ;— and,  wkb- 
out  relying  on  authority,  or  troubling  himself  with  the  nideties 
and  subtleties  of  the  scluxds,  he  has  furnished  us  with  the 
inferences  from  these  facts,  worked  out  by  his  own  clear  and 
vigorous  understanding.     In  his  modesty  he  has  only  deno;- 
minated  his  work  *^  Sketches,^  although  it  contains  much 
more,  and  more  valuable  information,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
many  a  regular  treatise.    Of  the  sagacity  which  he  has  dis- 
played, and  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labours,  it 
will  be  needless  to  say  more  to  a  phrenological  reader,  than 
to  state,  that  as  far  as  he  goes  in  tracing  the  human  faculties 
to  their  original  elements,  his  conclusions  ccnncide  with  those 
of  Phrenology  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  than  Aoee  of  any 
other  philosopher,  in  so  much,  that  we  might  almost  have 
taken  his  work  for  a  rough  draught  <^  the  system  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim.     If  thdr  system,  to  use  the  woods  of- Mr 
Abernethy,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  **  portrait  from  the  Hfe,**^ 
in  which  man  is  represented  in  his  true  form  and  natural 
colours.  Lord  Kames  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  praise  of  hav- 
ing produced  a  drawing  in  outline,  wonderful  for  its  likeness 
as  far  as  his  materials  enabled  him  to  ga    Mr  Combe  has 
stated  in  his  works,  that  several  of  the  propennties  and  sen- 
timents, though  denied  by  the  regular  metaphysicians  to  be 
original  principles  of  our  nature,  have  been  adantled  as  snch 
by  Xord  Kames.    But  our  readers  may  periiaps  not  be  gen- 
erally aware,  what  it  is  most  material  for  his  L<»rdship^s 
honour  they  should  know,  that  out  of  the  thirty-four  primi- 
tive faculties  recogmsed  by  Phren<4ogists,  Lord  Soimes  has 
distinctly  referred  to,  and  described  as.origioal  pmBciples^f 
thought  and  action,  no  fewer  than  twenty ,  being  nearly  as 
many  as  were  discovered  by  Dr  Gril  at  the  tame  he  first  pro^ 
mulgated  his  system-    We  shall  proceed  to  produce  evidence 
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«f  tUi  ^tMentfnt,  whicb  inaj  fvolnUy  fliUMind  Mime  0f  itefte 

perMM  wbd  at  pmeBl  «b«ik  themseivvB  ^titled  to  tittte 

gMM  of  a  ^yaUAi  whicb  they  do  not  posaefts  llie  capacity  or 

the  wfll  to  comprehend. 

Lord  Kiunes  velSeri  in  fleraral  parts  of  hii  work  to  the  afk 

petiie  bf  ee»,  wU^^  like  the  Pfaretxilogkits,  he  useribes  to  or- 

galuatioti  \  and  be  even  go^  so  fiur  as  to  say,  <«  The  frig^ 

dity  of  the  Nteth  AnMricaas^  men  and  women^  difiering  ift 
that  particular  from  all  other  savages,  is  to  me  evidence  of  a 
separate  race/'*  fie  also  enlarges  on  tne  principle  which  leads 

men  and  animals  to  take  care  of  their  young,  and  he  men- 
tions what  is  related  of  the  Giagas,  a  fierce  and  wandering 
nadon  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  who,  we  are  informed,  «  bury 

*'  all  their  children  the  moment  of  birth^f  and  adopt  in  tfadr 
stead  the  most  ptvimising  chiMben  taken  in  war*  There  is  no 
princifk  among  animals,"  he  adds,  ''  more  prevalent  than 
affection  for  offspring  :  supposing  the  Giagas  to  be  bom  with- 

'*  out  hands  or  without  feet,  would  they  be  more  disthigulsh- 

"  able  ftom  the  rest  of  mankind?"! 

Hsviag  tbns  admitted  AmatiTeness  and  Pbiloppogeidtive- 

nese  to  be  ori^nal  primnplee  in  man,  we  now  ootne  to  state 

his  opinieo  on  Adheuveness^  which  be  notioet  vnder  die 

name  of  an  apptfUeJbr  ^ocJ0fy.§  ^^  That  men  are  endowed 
^  with  an  appetite  for  society||  will  be  vouched  by  the  concur- 
**  ring  testimony  of  all  men,  each  vouching  for  himself.  There 
**  ts  accordingly  no  instance  of  people  livuig  in  a  solitary  ^tate 
''  when  the  appetite  is  not  obstructed  by  some  potent  obstacle. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  New  Holland  whidi  Damnier 
''  saw,  live  in  society,  though  less  advanced  above  brutes  tnan 
^  any  other  known  silages;  and  so  intimate  is  ^eir  sodety, 
''  that  they  gather  their  food  and  eat  in  oomaoon.  I^  lAhabU 
''  tants  of  the  Canary  Islands  lived  in  the  same  manner,  when 
"first  seen  by  £uropeans,  which  was  in  l!be  fourteenm  cen- 
^  taoy ;  sod  ttie  safrages  mentioned  fay  CeKdamine,  divwn  by 
''  a  Jesuit  from  the  woods  to  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Qroo* 
''  noko,  must  originally  have  been  united  m  some  kind  of 
"  society,  as  they  had  a  common  language.    Ja-  a  icord,  that 


*  VoL  i.  p.  5a 
f  It  ha*  tf^jMrnj  iMen  renuwkfed  M  tliii  fMutM^fe,  that  If  tks  Glagii 
buried  their  own  children,  and  adopted  the  oflbpring  of  oeighbouring  natione, 
they  toM.  n<ft  toftg  rfrftiiffn  a  distinct  people.  Our  object  in  citing  fMs  Imss* 
age  U  aisrelj  to  tbair  that  Lord  Kttaea  oot^vooaUy  adawle  the  Jote  of 
oflhpring  as  a  propensity  of  the  human  mind* 

t  Vol  I.  p^  ee.        9  rof.  it.  p.  iss.        n  voi.  n.  p.  its. 
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**  man  hath  an  appetite  for  food  is  not  more  certain^  than  that 
^he  hath  an  appetite  Jar  society"  He  afterwards  inqiiires, 
'^. whether  the  appetite  embrace  the  whole  species,  or  be  linnt^ 
*'  ed,  as  among  other  animals,  to  a  society  of  moderate  ex- 
'*  tent  /'*  and  he  concludes  from  various  circumstances,  that 

it  is  limited ;  that,  beyond  a  certain  sphere,  the  principle  of 

attraction  changes  to  a  principle  of  repulsion,  and  that  the 

generality  of  savages  are  as  averse  to  strangers  as   they 

are  attached  to  the  members  of  their  own  family  or  tribe. 

This  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Phrenologists  understand 

as  the  function  and  the  limits  of  the  propensity  of  Adhesive^ 

ness. 

In  treating  of  the  difierent  races  of  men,  he  instances  the 

prodigious  difference  that  appears  between  different  nations 

in  respect  of  courage, — a  quality  which,  he  considers  as  un« 

doubtedly  the  gift  of  nature.  He  mentions,  that  «<  The  Lap- 

''  landers  are  of  all  men  the  most  timid :  upon  the  slightest  sur- 
''  prise  they  fall  down  in  a  swoon  like  tne  feeblest  female  in 
**  England :  thunder  deprives  them  of  their  ^we  senses/'t  On 
the  other  hand^  "  The  people  of  Malacca,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
*'  ing  islands,  who  are  all  of  the  same  race,  and  speak  the  same 
'^  language,  are.fiecce,  turbulent,  and  bold,  above  any  of  the 
*^  human  species,  though  they  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  held 
'^  commonly  to  be  the  land  of  cowardice.  They  never  observe 
**  a  treaty  of  peace  when  they  have  any  temptation  to  break  it^ 
*^  and  are  perpetually  at  war  with  their  nei^bours  or  with^ne 
''  another.  Instances  there  are,  more  than  one,  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  of  them  in  a  boat,  with  no  other  weapon  but  po- 
niards, venturing  to  attack  a  European  ship-of-war."j:     We 

would  not  desire  a  more  appottte  instance,  nor  a  better  de- 
scription of  Coffi6alivwne9^,— a  quality  certainly  possessed  by 
the  Malays  in  the  highest  perfection. 

We  come  now  to  the  propensity  of  Destructiveness,  that 
which  of  all  others  has  raised  the  greatest  outcry  against 
Phrenology.  Lord  Karnes  refers  to  one  of  the  manifestations 
of  this  propensity  under  the  name  of  an  Appetite Jbr  Hunt- 

tf^,§  which  he  states  as  <^  a  contrivance  of  nature  no  less 
simple  than  effectual,  which  engages  men  to  bear  with  cheer« 
fulness  the  fatigues  of  hunting  and  the  uncertaintv  of  cap- 
ture."    "  Hunger  alone  is  not  sufficient :  savages  wno  act  by 
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*',  ftense^  not  by  foresight,  moYe  not  when  tbe  stonfaeh  ii  fii^H 
''  afid  it  would  be  too  late  when  the  fltomach  ta  emptjr  to.  fiom 
f*  »  hunting  party.  As  that  appetite  is  common  ta  aU  savrnges 
f'  whose  fwA  depends  on  hunting,  it  is  an  illustrious;  instanee  of 
'<  providential  care  to  adapt  the  inteamal  constitution  mEvaua  tm 
"  his  external  circumstances.  The  appetite  for  hunting,"  lie 
adds^  "  though  among  us  little  necessary  for  food,  is  to  this  day 
*  **  visible  in  our  young  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  pHor.  Na^ 
^*  iural  propensities  may  be  rendered  faint  or  obscure,- bat  aever 
''  are  totally  eradicatea." 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  propensi- 
ty alluded  to.     There  are  other  and  darker  traits  which  are 

to  be  referred  to  the  same  principle  as  their  source.  *"  Ob- 
"  serve,"  says  he^  *^  the  harsh  usage  that  tame  birds  receive  fhnn 
"  children,  without  any  appmrent  cause ;  the  neck  twisted  abinit, 
"  feathers  plucked  off,  the  eye  thrust  out  with  a  bodkin;  a  baby 
thrown  out  at  a  window  or  torn  to  pieces.  There  is  nothing 
'*  more  common  than  flat  stones  that  cover  the  parapets  of  a 
bridge  thrown  down,  the  head  of  a  young  tree  cut  off,  or  an 
old  tree  barked.  This  odious  principle  is  carefully  disguised 
(Secretiveness  comes  in  here)  after  the  first  dawn  of  reasoi^ 
"  and  is  indulged  only  against  enemies,  because  then  it  appear^ 
innocent"  We  almost  could  have  supposed  here,  that  we  were 

quoting  from  the  pages  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  some 
passages  from  an  article  on  Destructiveness.  Lord  Kames 
openly  maintains  the  existence  of  such  a  propensity,  wbidi 
he  here  terms  tbe  principk  of  Malevoience.f  (This,  how- 
ever, is  an  improper  name  for  the  propensity.  It  is  merely 
a  desire  to  destroy ;  and  we  may  destroy  for  a  good  as  well 
as  for  a  bad  purpose ;— -^.  g.  we  may  kill  a  noxious  animal, 
which,  if  allowed  to  Itve^  would  destroy  us.  This  gratifies 
Benevolence  and  Destructiveness  at  the  same  time.)  He  goes 
(HI  to  state  the  evidence  for  it  in  terms  as  bold  and  uncompre^ 
mising  as  Dr  Gall  himself  does  in  bis  able  and  eloquent,  but 

tremendous  chapters  on  the  *'  Instinct  Camassier.^  +*«  We 
"  meet  every  where,"  says  liord  Kames,  '^  persons  bent  oh  the 
''  destrtiction  of  others,  evincing  that  man  has  no  enemies  more 
''  formidable  than  of  his  own  tribe.  Are  not  discord  and  feuds 
"  the  chief  articles  in  the  history  of  every  state,  factidns  vio- 
''  lently  bent  against  each  other,  and  frequently  breakit^  out 
'^  into  civil  wars  ?  Appian's  History  of  Uie  Civil  Wars  ofKome 
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'^  exMliks  a  hotid  scene  of  mastacies,  ^roacrmkbosj  aiwl  forfei- 
''  tures ;  the  leaders  satfifidng  their  firmest  friends  for  liberty 
''  to  suck  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  as  if  to  shed  human  blood 
^  were  the  riding  passion  of  man.  But  the  Romans  were  &r 
^ftom  being  ao^B^ar;  the  poiite  Oreeks,  commonly  so  cha.* 
'*  radsrized,  were  still  more  brutal  and  bloody.  Not  to  men* 
**  tion  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  is  computed  to  have  butchered, 
^  In  cold  blood,  above  ten  thousand  of  his  fellow-dtijiens ;  nor 
^  Agathoclep,  Nabis,  and  others  still  more  bloody  than  he;  the 
*'  transacti<ms  even  in  firee  governments  were  extremely  vio- 
*^  lent  and  destructive.  At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Ihe 
^^  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth  murdered,  without  trial,  about  twelve 
''  hundred  of  the  people,  and  banished  above  haJhP  the  citizeos 
''  that  remained.  In  Argos,  near  the  same  time,  the  people 
**  killed  1200  of  the  nobles,  and  afterwards  their  own  dema* 
*^  ^ogues,  because  they  had  refused  to  carry  their  prosecutions 
**  faiSher.  The  people  also  in  Corc3rra  killea  1500  of  the  nobles, 
^' and  banished  1000.  These  numbers  will  appear  the  more 
^  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  smallness  of  these  stales. 
**  But  all  ancient  history  is  full  of  such  instances.  Upon  a  re- 
"  volution  in  the  Saracen  empire,  anno  750,  when  the  Ommaiyan 
*'  family  was  expelled  by  that  of  the  Abassians,  Abdollah,  cnief 
<*  of  the  latter,  published  an  act  of  oblivion  to  the  fqnner  oil 
"  condition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The 
'^  Ommaiyans,  embracing  the  condition,  were  in  appearance  cor« 
*'  dially  received ;  but,  in  preparing  to  take  the  oath,  they  were 
*'  knocked  down,  every  one  of  them,  by  the  emperor's  guards. 
*^  And  fully  to  glut  the  minister's  cruelty,  their  princes,  still 
''  alive,  were  bud  close  together,  and  covered  with  boards  and 
"  carpets ;  upon  which  Abdollah  feasted  his  officers, '  in  order,* 
''  said  he,  *  that  we  may  be  exhilarated  with  the  dying  groans 
''  of  the  Ommaiyans.'  During  the  vigour  of  the  feudfll  nrst0m, 
**  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  justice  was  no  defence 
'*  against  power,  nor  humanity  against  bloody  resentment. 
"  Stormy  passions  raged .  every,  where  with  unrelenting  fury  ; 
''  every  place  a  chaos  of  con^sion  and  distress.  No  man  was 
"  secure  but  in  his  castle ;  and  to  venture  abroad,  unless  well 
"  armed  and  well  attended,  would  have  been  an  act  <^  high  te- 
*^  merity.  So  little  intercourse  was  there  among  the  French  in 
"  the  tenth  century;  that  an  Abbot  of  Clugni,  invited  by  the 
"  Count  .of  Paris  to  bring  some  monks  to  the  abbey  of  St 
'*  Maur,  near  that  city,  excused  himself  for  declining  a  journey 
"  through  a  strange  and  unknown  country.  In  the  history  of 
*'  Scotland,  during  the  minority  of  James  II.,  we  find  nothing 
*'  but  barbarous  and  cruel  manners,  depredations,  burning  of 
"  houses,'  bloodshed,  and  massacres  without  end.  Pitscottie 
says,  that  oppression,  theft,  sacrilege,  ravishing  of  women, 
were  but  a  dalliance.  How  similar  to  beasts  of  prey  let  loose 
against  each  other  in  the  Roman  circus  !" 
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'  It  mufil;  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  extracts,  dnt,  icr 
this  particular  instance,  Lord  Kames  not  only  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  Dr  Gall,-r-namely,  that  man  is  endowed 
with  a  special  propensity  to  destroy,»-but  that  his  Lonkbip 
reaches  it  by  precisely  the  same  train  of  reasoning.  There 
is' no  cause  to  think,  that,  at  the  time  Dr  Gall  promulgated 
his  doctrine  of  an  Instinct  CamtLssier^  he  was  at  ail  aware 
that  'Lord  Eames  had  already  attributed  to  man  a  principle 
^malevolence.  Dr  Oairs  reasoning,  supported  by  the  addi- 
tional evidence  derived  from  his  observations  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  murderers,  is  too  strong  to  stand  in  need  of  cor- 
roboration ;  but  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  on  seeing  a  coin- 
cidence of  argument  so  marked  as  this ;  and  it  would  form  a 
strong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  if  any  were 
required. 

We  pass  next  to  the  propensity  to  acquire,  which  Lord 
Eames  also  admits  as  an  original  principle,  under  the  name 
of  a  sense  of  property.    Concerning  this  he  says,—***  Among 

''  the  senses  inherent  in  man^  the  sense  of  property  is  eminent. 
*'  That  sense  is  the  foundation  of  yours  and  mine,— -a  distinction 
which  no  human  being  is  ignorant  of.  By  that  sense,  wild 
animals  caught  with  labour  or  art  are  perceived  to  belong  to 
the  hunter  or  fisher :  they  become  his  property.  In  the  shep- 
"  herd  state,  there  is  the  same  perception  of  property  with  re- 
*^  spect  to  wild  animals  tamed  for  use  and  witn  respect  to  their 
"  progeny.  It  takes  place  also  with  respect  to  a  field  separated 
*'  trom  the  common,  and  cultivated  by  a  man  for  bread  to  him- 
''  self  and  family. 

^'  The  sense  of  property  is  slower  in  its  growth  towards  ma- 
"  turity  than  the  external  senses,  which  are  perfect  even  in 
''  childhood ;  but  it  ripens  more  early  than  the  sense  of  con- 
"  gruity  (Qii.  Comparison?)— of  symmetry  (Qju.  Order?)— of 
oignity  (Self-esteem?) — of  grace  (Ideality  ?  J — and  the  other  re- 
fined senses  {pkrenologicdf  sentiments,)  which  scarce  make  any 
"  figure  before  the  age  of  manhood.  Children  discover  a  sense 
of  property  in  distinguishing  their  own  chair  and  their  own 
spoon.  In  them,  however,  it  is  faint  and  obscure,  requiring 
time  to  ripen.  The  gradual  progress  of  that  sense,  from  its 
infancy  among  savages  to  its  maturity  among  polished  na- 
tions, is  one  of  the  most  instructive  articles  that  belong  to  the 
present  undertalgng,  &c. 
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^  Man  is  by  nature  a  hoarding  animal,  having  an  appetite  for 
storinff  up  things  of  use ;  and  the  sense  of  property  is  be- 

'*  stowed  on  men  for  securing  to  them  what  they  thus  store  up. 

^'  Hence  it  appears^  that  things  destined  by  Providence  for  our 

"  austenaoee  and  accommodation  were  not  intended  to  be  pos- 

"  sessed  in  common." 

The  above  is  perfectly  phrenological,  and  every  word  of 
it  might  be  transferred  to  an  account  of  the  functions  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness. What  follows  is  not  less  in  accordance  witli 
the  doctrine  of  GalL     *^^  The  sense  of  property  is  not  con- 

*'  fined  to  the  human  species.  The  beavers  perceive  the  timber 
they  store  up  for  food  to  be  their  property ;  and  the  bees 
seem  to  have  the  same  perception  witti  respect  to  their  win- 
ter's provision  of  honey.  Sneep  know  when  they  are  on  a 
"  trespass,  and  run  to  their  own  pasture  on  the  first  glimpse  of 
"  a  man.  Monkeys  do  the  same  when  detected  robbmg  an  or- 
*'  chard.  Sheep  and  homed  cattle  have  a  sense  of  property 
''  with  respect  to  their  resting-place  in  a  fold  or  enclosure^ 
**  which  every  one  guards  against  the  encroachments  of  others. 
**  He  must  be  a  sceptic  indeed  who  denies  this  perception  to 
rooks :  thieves  there  are  among  them  as  among  men ;  but  if 
a  rook  purloin  a  stick  from  another's  nest,  a  council  is  held, 
much  chattering  ensues,  and  the  lex  ialionis  is  applied  by  de- 
'*  molishing  the  nest  oi  the  criminal.  To  man  are  furmshed 
'^  rude  materials  only :  to  convert  them  into  food  and  clothing 
^  requires  industry,  and  if  he  had  not  a  sense  that  the  product 
^  of  liis  labour  belongs  to  himself  his  industry  would  be  faJnt. 
"  In  ffeneral  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  property 
**  is  always  given  when  it  is  useful,  and  never  but  when  it-  is 
**  usefU." 

On  the  abuses  of  this  propensity  he  expresses  himself  thus : 

•— f  The  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great  blessing,  de- 
"  generates,  I  acknowledge,  into  a  great  curse  when  it  trans- 
"  gresses  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Before  money  was  intro- 
'^  duced,  the  appetite  seldom  was  immoderate,  because  plain  ne- 
"  cessaries  were  its  only  objects.  But  money  is  a  species  o^ 
*^  property  of  such  extensive  use  as  greatly  to  inflame  the  ap-. 
*'  petite.  Money  prompts  men  to  be  industrious  ;  and  the 
"  beautiful  productions  of  industiy  and  art  (Gonstructiveness?) 
''rousing  the  imagination,  excite  a  violent  desire  for  grand 
"  houses,  fine  gardens,  and  for  every  thing  gay  and  splendid. 
*'  Habitual  wants  multiply :  luxury  and  sensuality  gain  ground; 
"  the  appetite  for  property  becomes  headstrong,  and  must  be 
*'  gratified  even  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  honour.  Ex-\ 
*'  amples  of  this  progress  are  without  number." 
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Id  ¥Fould  be  easy  to  ti*aiidaie  every  vord  of  thta  into 
phrenological  language:  indeed  there  are  here  niatetS^s^  and 
ample  ones,  for  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  that 
can  foe  given  of  the  whole  funecions  and  pbenomeiia  of  Ac- 
quisitiveness. 

We  must  be  shorter  in  our  quotations  with  regard  to  the 

other  faculties.     Self-esteem  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the  pas. 

sages  above  cited,  as  the  "  Sense  of 'Dignity.*^    He  refers 

to  it  ag^n  under  the  name  of  Fride,-f-  when  he  observes, 

'^  Inequality  of  rank  and  fortune  fostered  dissocial  passions : 
"  witness  Pride  in  particular^  which  produced  a  custom^  once 
"  universal  among  barbarians^  of  killing  men,  women,  dogs, 
*'  and  horses^  for  me  use  of  a  diieftain  in  the  other  woild." 

The  Love  of  Approbation  is  termed,  by  an  expresaoo  ex. 
actly  synonymous,  the  "  Appetite Jbr  Praise  ;'^  and  he  states 
this  to  be  accompanied  by  **  an  indination  to  prsuse  the  de- 
*^  serving,^^ — a  remark  strictly  conformable  to  phrenological 
observation,  as  those  who  are  most  de»rous  of  approbation 
themselves  are  generally  most  ready  to  bestow  it  on  others. 

Cautiousness  is  described  with  perfect  correctness  under 
ihe  name  of  '^  Fear.*^     *^  All  weak  animals  are  endowed  with 

a  principle  of  fear,  which  prompts  them  to  shun  daager.;  and 
fear^  the  first  passion  discovered  in  an  infant,  is  raised  by 
every  new  face :  the  infant  shrinks  and  hides  itself  in  the  bo- 
som of  its  nurse."  § — *^  Fear  lessens  gradually  as  our  circle  of 
acquaintance  enlarges,  especially  in  those  who  rely  on  bodily 
strength.  Nothing  tends  more  effectually  to  dissipate  fear  than 
consciousness  of  security  in  the  social  state."-— It  has  been  re- 
marked by  Phrenologists,  that  the  consciousness  of  security 
is  exactly  that  which  satisfies  the  feeling  of  Cautiousneasy-"* 
or  rather  that  such  consciousness  results  from  a  satisfied  state 
of  that  feeling.  It  may  be  this  which  gives  rise  to  the  well- 
known  toast  of  our  northern  brethren,  among  whom  cau- 
tion is  proverbially  strong,  *^  Highlanders  shoulder  to 
^*  shoulder  ;^  and  it  is  probably  the  sense  of  security 
resulting  from  such  support  which  enables  men  of  so  large  a 
Cautiousness  to  behave  with  the  bravery  they  dbplay  in 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  116.    t  VoL  I.  p.  344,    $  Vol.  II.  p.  192.     §  VoL  II.  p.  177. 
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bpttU.  fiut  to  Yeeara  to  Lord  Karnes  :«->We  fiad  afterwards 
the  fbllowing  remarks,  no  less  strikingly  true  than  the  fore^ 
gmng,  and  most  distinctly  applicable  to  Cautiousness  ^»-' 

*f  FsmiUflri^  with  danger  is  necessary  to  era£eate  onr  natural 
**  timidity ;  and  w  deeply  rooted  is  the  principle,  that  familiarity 
*f  with  iUHger  of  one  sort  does  not  harden  us  with  respect  tp 
^'  -any  other  sort.  A  scddier^  bold  as  a  lion  in  the^field^  is  faint- 
*'  hearted  at  sea  Mke  a  child ;  and  a  seaman^  who  braves  the 
^  winds  and  waves^  trembles  when  mounted  on  a  horse  of 
*'  spirit"* 

;  Having  previously  noticed  the  aversion  with  which  most 
of  the  savage  natioos  regard  strangers.  Lord  Kames  observes; 
that  the  opposite  character  of  **  kindness  to  strangers''  takes 
place  in  some  tribes,  which  he  considers  so  remarkable  as  to 
endtle  us  to  conclude  them  to  be  of  a  different  race.  The  narrow 
fives  of  travellers  and  voyagers  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
hostile  manner  in  which  they  are  generally  received  in  remote 
awl  insular  regions,  particularly  if  shipwreck  or  any  other  di&i 
tress  has  put  them  in  any  measure  in  the  power  of  the  natives* 
Of  these  he  gives  several  instances,  particularly  one  related  by 
Tasman,  of  a  people  in  New  Zealand,  who,  having  surprised 
aome  of  his  men  in  a  shallop,  without  the  slightest  pvovoca- 
fion  killed  three  of  them,  the  rest  having  escaped  by  swim- 
ming. As  a  contrast  to  these  cases  he  mentions  that  of 
Gonneville,  commander  of  a  French  ship  in  a  voyage  to  the 

East  Indies  in  1503,  who  "  was  driven  by  a  tempest  into  an 
*'  unknown  country^  and  continued  there  six  months  while  his 
"  vessel  was  refitting.  The  manners  he  describes  were  in  all 
''  appearance  original.  The  natives  had  not  made  a  greats 
"  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  than  the  savage  Canadians  have 
''  done ;  ill  clothed  and  worse  lodsed^  having  no  light  in  their 
*'  cabins  but  what  came  in  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  They 
**  were  divided  into  small  tribes,  governed  each  by  a  ki^g^ 
*'  whoj  though  neither  better  clothed  nor  lodged  than  the  others 
'^  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects.  They 
**  were  a  simple  and  peaceable,  people ;  and  in  a  manner  woi^ 
''  shipped  the  French^  providing  them  with  necessaries^  and  in 
'^  return  thankfully  receiving  knives,  hatchets,  small  looking 
'^  glasses,  and  other  baubles.  In  a  part  of  California  tlie  men  go 
"  naked ;  they  are  governed  by  a  king  with  great  mildness ;  and 

•  \'ol.  11.  p.  200. 
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"  of  all  savages  are  the  most  hwDMaaeevenio$tranger»/^^^€km^ 
"  modare  Roggewain^  commander  of  a  Dutch  fleets  discovered, 
^  anno  1721>  &  new  island  in  the  South  Sea,  inhabited  by  a 
''  people  lively,  active,  and  swift  of  foot,  of  a  sweet  and  modest 
*'  deportment,  but  timorous  and  £Bant-heflrted;  for,  having  on 
their  knees  presented  some  refreshments  to  the  Dutch,  thejr 
retired  with  precipitation." — *'  This  island,  situated  28  d.  3.  m. 
"  southern  latitude,  and  about  115  degrees  of  longtitude  W. 
"  from  London,  is  by  the  Dutch  called  mster  or  Pascle  IsUnd* 
"  The  commodore,  directing  his  course  north-west,  discovered 
''  in  the  southern  latitude  of  12  degrees,  and  in  the  longitude 
''  of  190,  a  cluster  of  islands,  planted  with  a  varie^  of  fruit-trejea, 
*^  and  bearinff  herbs,  com,  and  roots  in  plenty.  When  the  ships 
"  approached  the  shore,  the  inhabitants  came  in  their  canoes 
"  with  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  Indian  figs,  and  other  refreshments,  for 
*'  which  they  received  small  lookina-glasses,  strings  of  beads, 
"  and  other  toys.  They  were  brisK  and  lively,  treating  one 
''another  with  civility,  and  in  their  behaviour  expressing 
<'  nothing  wild  nor  savage.  The  historian  adds,  that  these 
''  islanders  are  in  all  respects  the  most  civilized  and  the  beat* 
''  tempered  people  he  discovered  in  the  South  Sea.  Far  from 
"  being  afraid,  they  treated  the  Dutch  with  great  kindness,  and 
''  expressed  much  regret  at  their  departure.  These  islands  got 
''  the  name  of  Bowman's  Islands." 

After  menUoning  some  other  examples,  he  adds,— ^'  To 

'  find  the  inhabitants  of  these  lemote  islands  differing  so  widely 
''  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  to  have  no  mferiion  to  ttrangers, 
'^  but,  on  the  contrary,  showing  greai  kindness  to  the  first  they 
''  probably  ever  saw,  is  a  singiSar  phenomenon.  It  is  vain  here 
*'  to  talk  of  climate,  because  in  all  climates  we  find  an  aversion 
"  to  strangers.  From  the  instances  given  above  let  us  seLect 
**  two  islands  or  two  clusters  of  islands,  suppose,  for  ^example, 
''  Bowman's  Islands,  and  those  adjacent  to  ^ew  Guinea.  Kind« 
''  ness  to  strangers  is  the  national  character  of  the  former,  and 
*'  hatred  to  strangers  is  the  national  character  of  the  latter.'*— 
''  In  most  countries,  a  savage,  who  has  no  aversion  to  strangers, 
''  nor  to  neighbouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as  singular :  to 
**  find  the  same  qualitv  in  everv  one  of  his  children  would  be 
''  surprising,  and  would  be  still  more  so,  were  it  diffused  widely 
<'  through  a  multitude  of  his  descendants.  Yet  a  family  is  as 
*'  nothing  compared  with  a  whole  nation ;  and  when  we  find 
^^  kindness  to  strangers  a  national  character  in  certain  tribes, 
''  we  reject  with  disdain  the  notion  of  chance,  and  perceive  in- 
"  tuitively  that  effects  so  regular  and  permanent  must  be  owing 
'*  to  a  constant  and  invariable  cause.  Such  effects  cannot  be 
''  accidental^  more  than  the  uniformity  of  male  and  female  births 
'*  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times.  They  cannot  be  accounted 
"  for  by  education  nor  from  example ;  which  indeed  may  con- 
*'  tribute  to  spread  a  certain  fashion  or  certain  manners,  but 
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'*  camiot  be  their  fundamental  cause.  When  the  greater  part 
**  of  a  nation  is  of  one  character,  education  and  example  may 
*'  extend  it  over  the  whole ;  but  the  character  of  that  greater 
**  part  can  have  no  foundation  but  nature." 

So  far  his  Lordship  reasons  with  perfect  correctness ;  but 
the  inference  which  he  draws  from  these  premises,  that  tribes 
which  exhibit  such  opposite  characters  must  be  of  diflPerent 
faces,  is  not  the  necessary,  nor  do  we  conceive  it  to.  be  the 
true  one.  An  account  of  the  phenomenon  both  more  ample 
and  more  satisfactory  may  be  drawn  from  the  principles  else. 
where  laid  down  by  himself:  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  be  ad-> 
mits  man  to  be  endued  with  &  principle  qfmalevohiicey  so,  on 
the  other,  he  distinctly  states,  that  the  Author  of  our  nature 
hath  implanted  in  us  vl  principle  qfbenevdmce.^  To  account 
therefore  for  the  cases  of  aversion  to  strangers,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  suppose,  that  in  these  cases  the  malevolent  prindple 
predominates  over  the  benevolent,  or  is  possessed  in  a  stronger 
degree,  and  that,  when  kindness  to  strangers  is  manifested, 
the  benevolent  principle  predominates.  This  is  the  phreno- 
logical  account  of  the  matter,  and  that  which  Lord  Kames 
would  probably  have  adopted,  had  he  attended  to  the  facts 
now  demonstrated  by  Phrenology,  of  the  different  proportions 
in  which  different  powers  are  possessed  by  different  individu- 
ak  of  the  same  nation,  as  well  as  by  different  tribes  and  races 
of  men.  What  we  had  principally  in  view,  however,  in  the 
forq;oing  long  quotation,  is  to  shonf  Lord  Kames^s  dedded 
opinion,  that  differences  of  this  marked  kind  are  owing  to 
natural  constitution,  and  not  to  climate,  education,  or  other 
accidental  causes.  As  before  remarked,  he  distinctly  and  in 
20  many  words  recognizes  a  principle  of  Benevolence ;  and  in 
so  far  his  system  tallies  with  that  of  Phrenology.  We  shall 
have  occasion  afterwards  to  point  out  a  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  agreement  with  the  phrenological  doctrines  in  re. 
ference  to  this  sentiment. 

The  universal  belief  prevailing  in  all  nations,  even  the  most 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  67. 
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savage,  regarding  the  existence  of  a  Dcsty,  one  or  tMte,  to' 

whom  we  owe  reverence  and  worship,  has  been  attempted  to. 

be  accounted  for  from  the  principle  of  Fe^^ 

Primos  in  orbe  'DeosfiAt  timor^  4^*. 

Lord  Katn^s  shows  exceedingly  well  the  fallacy  of  anch  il 

suppoBiticxi ;  for,  *^  if  the  belief  were  founded  solely  on  fear; 

'*  it  would  die  «way  gradually  as  men  impior^  in  die  kmnn 
''  ledge  of  causes  and  effects.  Instruct  a  savage  that  thundeiv 
"  &n  eclipse^  an  earthquake^  proceed  from  natural  causes,  and 
*'  are  not  the  threatenings  of  an  incensed  Deity^  his  fear  of 
**  malevolent  beings  will  vaiii«h«  i^nd  witb  it  his  belief  in  ^dn&x^ 
"  founded  solely  in  fear.  Yet  the  direct  contrary  is  true :  b% 
**  proportion  as  the  human  understanding  ripens,  our  conviction 
of  superior  powers,  or  of  a  Deity,  tmfiis  more  and  more  ^tm 
and  authoritative/' t^ — Philosophers,  he  proceeds  to  state,  may 

incline  to  thmk  that  the  opreations  of  nature,  and  the  go* 

v^ram^nt  of  the  world^  which  loudly  proclaim   a  Deity, 

sufficiently  account  for  the  universal  belief  of  superior  powers. 

But   such  penetration  is  a  rare  quality  among  savages; 

and  yet  the  conviction  of  superior  powers  is  universaly  not 

jDiKcepting  .even  the  greatest  savages,   who  are  altcgether 

incc^pabfe  of  reasoning  lake  'phiIo8oi^rs4     ^^  If  fear,  thei^ 

be  a  cause  altogether  insufficient  for  our  conviction  of  a 
Deity  universal  among  all  tribes,  and  if,  reasoning  from  ef- 
fects to  their  causes  can  have  no  influence  upon  ignorant 
savages,  what  other  cause  is  there  to  be  laid  hold  off  Otu^ 
y  still  remains,  and  imagination  cannot  figure  another.  To  make 
"  this  conviction  universal,  the  image  of  the  Deity  must  be 
*'  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  every  human  being,  the  ignomit 
''  equally  with  the  knowing:  nothing  less  is  sufficient;  and  liie 
original  perception  we  have  of  Deity  must  proceed  from  an 
internal  sense,  whidi  may  be  termed  the  sense  of  Deity. 
'*  Included  in  the  sense  of  Deity  is  the  duty  we  are  under  tip 
worship  him ;  and  to  enforce  that  duty,  the  principle  of  de-r 
votion  IS  made  a  part  of  our  nature.  AH  men  accordingly 
agree  in  worshipping  superior  beings,  however  they  may 
"  differ  in  the  mode  <»  worship;  and  the  universality  of  suci 
"  worship  proves  devotion  to  be  an  innate  principle." 

^Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  there  is  a  looseness  and  in- 

accuracy  of  expression  in  the  passages  now  quoted ;  but  it  n)ust 

be  owned,  that  the  author  has  made  a  wonderfully  near  ap- 

•  PetroniuB  Arbiter.       t  Vol.  IV.  p.  105.       J  Vol.  IV.  p.  1»0. 
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fwooch  here  to  tlie  ample  flsuraDoIqg^eaL.piinc^e  Of  ii  aefitU 

ment  of  Veneration.    In  one  gseat  point  hi&  dootcine  amd 

that  of  Phrenology  c^taiol  j  sigree,  namely,  thai  tnen  are  led  to 

look  for  a  Deity  by  an  mtenial  sense:  the  name. by  wHoh  this 

|ttay  be  called  is  of  infenor  ifnportance.     The  inference  whicb 

he  draws  froijOL  this  doctrine   is  pieciaely  the  same  as  tha) 

which  has  been,  deduced  from  it  by  .the  ablest  FhrenolGgiafia* 

^'  *Biity  admittuig  a  seasb  of  Deky»  it  it  evidenoe  to  us  that  a 
'^  Deity  actually  exists  ?  It  is  complete  evidence.  So  framed 
**  is  man  as  to  fely  on  the  evidence  of  his  senses ;  which  evi- 
**  dence  he  may  reject  in  words^  but  he  cannot  reject  in  thought^ 
f'  whatever  bias  he  may  have  to  scepitiqisoi^  And  esqierienee 
''  confirms  owr  belief;  for  our  senses^  when  in  order,  never  de- 
^'ceiveus. 

''  The  foregoing  sense  of  Deity  is  not  the  only  evidence  wf 
'^  have  of  his  eciist^ice  {  there  is  additional  evidence  from  ot^er 
*'  branches  of  our  nature.  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  are 
"  two  passions,  devotion  to  an  invisible  being,  and  datead'^ 
<'  pwnJMunent  from  him  when  one  is  guilty  of  any  ciime.f 
''  These  passions  would  be  idle  and  absurd  were  there  no  Deity 
''  to  be  worshipped  or  to  be  dreaded.  Man  makes  a*  capitiu 
*'  figure,  and  is  the  most  perfect  being  that  inhabits  die  earthy 
"  and  yet>  w«re  he  endued  with  panrions  or  princmles  that  have 
''  no  end  or  purpose,  he  would  be  the  most  irregular  and  absurd 
*'  of  all  beings.  These  passions  both  of  them  direct  us  to  a 
''  Deity,  and  afford  us  irresistible  evidence  of  his  existence." 

This  argument,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  manner  of 

atating  it,  is  in  substance  the  very  same  as  that  which  has 

been  adduced  by  M.    Baily,  to    prove   from  Phrenology 

the  eidstepice  of  a  6od.j    It  is  not  a  little  wonderful  how 

many  phi^enolpgical  principles  and  statements  have  been  thu§ 

anticipated  by  Lord  Karnes;  or  rather,  these  are  so  plain 

when  stated,  and  so  consistent  with  the  common  sense  of 

mioikind,  that  the  wonder,  perhaps,  rather  should  be,  bow  sp 

many  profound  and  sabtle  writers  upon  these  subjects  should 

have  missed  them. 

•  VoLIV.p.  201. 
^  To  produee  tiiU  effect,  CkmsdeotkranieMaad  Cradeuiiieu  aie  leqiiiiti  in 
addition  to  VenaMMm ;  bnt  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a  Mo-phxeoolc^gicftl 
writer  to  state  such  combinatbns  with  accuracy.     Lord  K.  attributes  to  one 
passion  a  feeling  which  is  the  joint  effect  of  these  three. 

i  See  jpeview  of  this  work  in  Phxen*  Jouraal,  No  XI. 
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Lord  Karnes  baa  nowhere  treated  directly  o£  a  sentiiiieDC 
of  hope  as  an  inherent  principle  in  man ;  although  he  inci- 
dentally speaks  of  him  as  having  hopes  as  well  as  fears  in  re- 
gard to  futurity.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  he  has 
pven  us  in  his  work  the  whole  phrenological  system.    Our 
purpose  is  to  show  what  a  wonderfully  near  approach  he  has 
made  to  it ;  and  his  omisaon  of  Hope  as  a  sentiment  de* 
tracts  nothing  from  his  merit  in  what  he  has  discovered.     It 
ought  to  be  recollected  too^  that  he  does  not  profess  to  treat 
the  faculties  in  a  systematic  manner,  but  merely  to  give 
sketches ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  sketch  he  has 
^ven  is  far  more  complete  than  the  systems  of  many  other 
writers. 

In  a  passage  formerly  quoted,  Lord  Karnes  mentions  among 

the  higher  and  more  refined  senses  of  man,  the  sense  afGrctce^ 

which  we  may  state  as  equivalent  to  the  phrenological  power 

Ideality.     In  the  following  passage  he  boldly  maintains  the 

existence  of  special  principles  or  senses,  as  the  origin  of  all 

our  feelings  both  in  regard  to  morality  and  beauty. 

The  sense  by  which  we  perceive  right  or  wrong  in  actions 
is  termed  the  moral  sense :  the  sense  by  which  we  perceive 
beauty  and  deformity  in  objects  is  termed  taste.  Perfection 
'^  in  the  moral  sense  cmisists  in  perceiving  the  minutest  differ- 
"  ences  of  right  and  wrong :  perfection  in  taste  consists  in  per- 
''  ceiving  the  minutest  differences  of  beauty  and  deformity ;  and 
'^  such  ^rfection  is  termed  delicacy  of  taste."* 

It  is  needless  to  show  how  far  this  agrees  with  phrenologi* 

cal  doctrine,  or  how  far  it  differs   from    it.      Phrenok>gy 

teaches,  that  much  which  is  here  attributed  to  one  simple 

sense    depends   upon  a  combination  of  various  facultiea 

Delicacy  of  taste  does  not  depend  upon  Ideality  alone ;  neither 

is  the  perfection  of  morality  to  be  deduced  from  the  single 

sentiment  of  Conscientiousness.    But  the  mun  point  in  which 

both  agree  is,  that  there  are  special  faculties  in  man  which 

seive  respectively  as  a  foundation  for  a  pure  taste  and  a  pure 

morality.    What  follows  is  perfectly  phrenological. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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*''  The  moral  sense  is  bdrn  with  us^  and  soista^;  yetbotbof 
''  them  require  much  cultivation.  Among  savages,  ^e  moral  sense 
*'  is  faint  and  obscure,  and  taste  still  more  so.  Even  in  the 
most  enlightened  ages,  it  requires  in  a  judge  both  education 
and  experience  to  perceive  accurately  the  various  modifica^ 
*'  taons  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to  acquire  delicacy  of  taste, 
*'  a  man  must  grow  old  in  examining  beauties  and  deformities. 
In  Rome,  abounding  with  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  an  il* 
iiterate  shopkeeper  is  a  more  correct  judge  of  statues,  of  pic* 
tures,  and  of  buildings,  than  the  best-educated  citizen  of  Lon* 
don.  ThuB  taste  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense  in 
thdr  progress  towards  maturity,  and  they  ripen  equally  by 
**  the  same  sort  of  culture.  Want,  a  barren  soil,  cramps  thie 
**  groMTth  of  both ;  sensuality,  a  soil  too  fat,  corrupts  both :  the 
"  middle  state,  equally  distant  from  dispiriting  poverty  and 
'^  luxurious  sensuiuity,  is  the  soil  in  which  both  of  them  flourish.'* 

Lord  Eames  expressly  mentions  Wonder  as  a  separate  oii- 
ginal  feeling  of  the  mind ;  and  be  states  it  to  be  conspicuous 
in  savages  and  rustics.  He  does  not  enter  into  its  legitimate 
uses,  nor  show  how  it  combines  with  Veneration  and  Hope 
in  increasing  our  devotional  feelings.  He  does  not  specially 
mention  Firmness,  but  he  particularly  alludes  to  paasvoe  eou^ 
rage*  as  distinguished  from  the  active,  and  the  power  of  en* 
durance  of  pain  and  torture  for  which  certain  savage  tribes 
are  remarkable,— *a  quality  which  is  attributable  to  Firmness ; 
so  that  we  may  consider  this  included  in  his  enumeration. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  of  what  Dr  Spurs^. 
heim  calls  the  affective  faculties,  including  the  propensities 
and  sentiments ;  and  from  this  examination  it  appears,  that, 
out  of  nineteen  powers  of  this  description,  Lord  Kames  haa 
distinguished,  or  made  a  very  near  approach  to  distinguish^ 
ing  fifteen.  The  four  which  be  has  omitted  are  Concentra- 
tiveness,  Constructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Hope. 

As  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  systematic  aoeoant  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  from  him 
any  thing  like  a  division  of  them  such  as  Phrenology  a£. 
fords ;  but  it  is  right,  nevertheless,  to  notice,  that,  so  fan  am 
he  incidentally  mentions  faculties  which  he  considers  as  origi. 


•  Vol  I.  p.  19C.        t  Vol.  I.  p.  46. 
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nal  powers  ofahe'  undentoBifiiig,  ^j  are  ptedBtlj  of  diat 

special  kind  which  Phrenology  points  out,  and  not  of  that 
general  shadowy  description  which  form  the  bam  of  the  ays-* 
tems  of  metaphysical  writers.  We  do  not  find  him  speaking 
of  such  powers  as  Memory^  Imagination,  or  Judgment,  but 
be  speaks  of  ^^  an  appetite  for  knowledge,^^  (Individuality  ?) 
— a  s6nse  of  "  OrdeV^  and  of  SymmetryJ  (Order  ?)- 
propen^ty  to  use  figuradve  language§  (Comparison  ?)« 
^  sense  of  cause,^||  or  a  faculty  which  teadies  us  that  '^  eveiy 
*^  thing  beginning  to  exist  must  have  a  cause*^  (Causality  ?) 
«^<i  sense  of  ridicule  (Wit?)  ^*  Nor,^  he  observes,  ^<  ought 
"  the  faculty  of  speech  to  be  overlooked,****  (Language  ?)  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  regard  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  his  ideas  seem  to  be  conformable  to  the  phrenologi^ 
cal  system  as  far  as  they  go. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  designation  of  special  powers 
that  Lord  Kames'^s  speculations  coincide  with  the  discoveries 
of  Phrenology.  He  agrees  with  these  still  more  remarkably, 
if  possible,  in  some  of  those  general  principles  wfaicji  are  of 
most  importance  to  the  science,  and  which  it  is  the  chief 
glory  of  Phrenology  to  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  niention  is  the  prindple, 
that  all  the  faculties  are  innate,     ff"  An  animal,'*  he  says, 

"  is  brought  forth  with  every  one  of  its  external  members,  and 
'*  completes  its  growth,  not  by  production  of  any  new  member, 
''  but  by  addition  of  matter  to  these  originally  formed.  The 
''  same  nolds  with  respect  to  internal  members ;  the  senses,  for 
"  example,  instincts,  powers  and  faculties,  principles  and  pro* 
'^  pensities :  tktse  are  coeval  fuUk  tke  fmdmubuU,  and  are  gradn* 
"  ally  unfolded,  some  eariy,  some  late.  The  external  senses, 
"  being  necessary  for  self-preservation,  soon  arrive  at  maturity. 
*'  Stnne  internal  senses, — of  order,  for  example,  of  propriety,  of 
''  dignity,  of  grace,~being  of  no  use  during  infancy,  are  not 
*'  only  slow  in  their  progress  towards  maturity,  but  require 
"  inuch  culture.  Among  savages  they  are  scarce  perceptible. 
'*'The  moral  sense,  in  its  progress,  differs  finom  these  last  men- 


•  Vol.  11.  p.  192.      +  Vol.  IV.  p.  125.      $  VoL  I.  p.  116.     §  VoL  I. 
II  Vol.  IV.  p.  103.  f  VoL  III.  p.  187.  ••  Vol.  IL  p.  193. 
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'<  tioflfed^  being  freqaeiitlj  dbooveted  eveh  i»  chUdhdML'  Itis; 
''  however^slow  of  groinh^MidfleldonuTiTesmtpcrfectuaiwhh- 
^'  out  culture  and  ^Lpeiience/' 

The  second  point  is  that  of  the  existence  of  opposite  prini 

ciples  and  feelings  in  the  same  mind.     He  has  not  gone  di« 

length  of  observii^,  as  Phrenology  has  done,  that  these  ba^ 

lance  or  modify  each  other; — ^but  the  following  passag^ 

comes  wonderfully  near  the  phrenological  doctrine  on  this 

subject,  and  is  perfectly  phrenological  as  far  as  it  goes.    He 

has  been  considering  the  question,  whether  man  is  or  is  not 

fitted  to  live  in  society ;  and,  after  stating  the  proofs  c^  his 

sodal  nature,  arising  from  his  "  appetite  for  society,^  an4 

other  social  and  kindly  feelings,  he  gives  a  detail  of  his  anti-> 

social  spirit,  ari^ng  from  pride,  selfishness,  malevolence,  and 

6ther  harsh  and  unaccommodating  propensities.     He  then 

adds,— *<^  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  the  fore^ 
''  ^oing  factSj  so  inconsistent  in  anpearance  with  each  other  ? 
^<  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcue  them,  otherwise  than  by 
*'  holding  man  to  be  a  compound  qf  principles  and  pasihns,  tame 
^  social,  some  dissodal.  Opposite  principles  or  passions  cannot 
'^  at  the  same  instant  be  excited  upon  the  same  oMect ;  but 
''  they  may  be  excited  at  the  B^toe  instant  npon  diwearent  ob^ 
**  jectSj  and  at  different  times  upon  the  same  wject."* 

The  third  point  we  have  alluded  to,  in  which  he  adopts 

or  anticipates  a  phrenological  principle,  is  one  of  a  still  more 

refined  and  unobvious  description,  and  which  we  consider  as 

affording  a  still  more  evident  proof  of  the  author''s  sagacity, 

and  his  accurate  observation  of  human  nature.    We  refer  ^ 

the  principle,  that  all  the  propensities  and  sentiments  have  a 

natural  language,  by  which  they  manifest  tbemselv^  and 

by.  which  they  are  enabled  to  nuike  their  existence  perceived 

by  the  corresponding  propensities  and  sentiments  in  others  4 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  propensiues .  and  sentunenfs 

possess  in  themselves  the  power  of  interpreting  this  natural 

language,  or  what  Gall  calls  the  mimique  of  ^milar  feelipga 

in  others.     We  shall  give  this  part  of  bis  speculation  entir^j 

t^'  I  have  reserved^"  he  says,  "  one  other  particular  to  be  thef 

•  Vol.  ir.  p.  200.  t  Vol.  II.  p.  193. 
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cfliiclacKng  soene^  being  a  strildiig  instance  of  providential 
care  to  fit  men  for  aociety.    In  reading  a  play,  or  in  seeing^  It 
acted^  a  young  man  of  taste  is  at  no  loss  to  judge  of  scenes  he 
never  was  engaged  in^  or  of  passions  he  never  felt.    What  ia 
it  that  directs  his  judgment  ?  Men  are  apt  to  judge  of  others 
by  what  they  have  experienced  in  themselves ;  but  here,  by 
the  supposition^  there  has  been  no  antecedent' experienee. 
The  fact  is  so  familiar^  that  no  one  thinks  of  accoundpg.  finr 
it    As  young  persons  without  instruction  or  experience  can 
judge  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  conduct  of  men,  of  their 
various  passions,  of  the  difference  of  character,  and  of  the'efiU 
cacy  of  motives,  the  principle  by  which  they  judge  must  be 
internal :  nature  must  be  their  guide,  or,  in  o&er  words,  an 
*^  internal  sense.    Nor  is  this  sense  confined  to  so  low  a  pmv 
**  pose  as  criticism :  it  is  a  sense  indispensable  in  the  conduct  of 
"  ufe.     Every  person  is  connected  with  many  others  by  vari- 
"  ous  ties :  if  mstruction  and  experience  were  necessary  to  re- 
gulate their  conduct,  what  would  become  of  them  in  the  !»• 
terim  ?  Their  ignorance  would  betray  them  into  endless  in- 
conveniences.   This  sense  has  man  for  its  object ;  not  this  or 
that  man :  by  it  we  perceive  what  is  conunon  to  all,  not  what 
''  disUnguiflhes  one  inoividual  from  another.    We  have  an  in- 
''  tuidve  conviction,  not  only  that  aU  men  have  passions  and 
appetites  which  direct  their  actions,  but  that  each  pasdoa 
and  appetite  produdeth  uniformly  effects  proper  to  itseli! 
ThU  natural  knowledge  is  our  only  guide,  till  we  learn  by  ex- 
''  perience  to  enter  more  minutely  into  particular  characters. 
^'  Of  these  we  acfjpiire  knowledge  from  looks,  gestures,  eveeck,  and 
"  behaviour,  which  discover  to  us  what  passes  inmarahf.    Then 
''  it  is,  and  no  sooner,  that  we  are  fully  qualified  to  act  a  proper 
**  part  in  society.    Wonderful  is  the  frame  of  man,  both  ez- 
**  temal  and  internal !" 

The  last  point  which  we  shall  mention  is  one  in  which  we 
feel  a  peculiar  interest,  as  we  find  in  his  remarks  upon  it  a 
striking  coincidence  with  what  fans  been  a  favourite  specula, 
tion  of  our  oicn.  We  refer  here  to  the  theory  which  we 
some  time  ago  ventured  to  propose,  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar influence  which  made  possesses  over  the  mind.  At  the 
time  we  wrote  that  article,  we  were  not  aware  that  Lord 
Kames  had  so  far  anticipated  our  views ;  but  we  fi^l  more 
pleasure  in  finding  that  we  have  been  anticipated  by  him 
than  we  could  have  done  from  being  able  to  prove  that  our 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  entirely  original.  Had  our  article 
been  written  by  another,  and  not  by  ourselves,  it  would  have 
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raqaired  in  us  a  great  stretch  of  charity  not  to  bdKate4he 

author  guilty  of  plagiarisiii^— *<<  Nature,  kindly  to  its  U^ 

'^  vourite  man^  has  furnished  him  with  ^Ye  external  senses^  not 
''  only  for  supporting  animal  life,  hut  for  procuring  to  him  va» 
*'  riety  of  enjoyments.  A  towering  hill  as  an  object  of  sight,  a 
''blushing  rose  as  an  object  of  smdl,  a  pine-apple  as  an  object 
"  of  taste,  a  fine  fur  as  an  object  of  touch,  do  all  of  them  pro« 
duce  a  pleasant  feeling.  With  respect  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, in  particular,  .a  pleasant  feebng  is  raised  by  concordant 
**  sounds,  and  a  feeling  of  the  same  land  by  certain  sounds  in 
''  succession ;  the  former  termed  harmony^  the  latter  melody* 
"  The  pleasure  of  harmony,  like  that  of  taste  or  of  smell,  va^ 
''nishes  with  its  object;  out  melody,  piercing  to  the  heart, 
**  raises  an  emotion  of  gaiety,  of  melancnoly,  of  pity,  of  cou- 
''  rage,  of  benevolence,  or  such  like,  which  subsists  after  the 
"  music  ceases,  and  often  swells  into  a  passion  where  it  meets 
^  with  a  proper  object  An  air  sweet  and  melting  raises  an 
''  emotion  in  the  tone  of  love,  and  readilv  is  elevated  to  the  pas« 
''  sion  of  love  on  the  sight  of  a  beautinil  object  An  air  slow 
**  and  plaintive  produces  an  emotion  in  the  tone  of  pity  or 
''  giief,  which,  on  the  appearance  of  a  person  in  distress,  be** 
"  comes  a  passion.  *  A  hvely  and  animating  strain  produces  aQ 
emotion  of  courage :  the  hearer^  exalted  to  a  hero>  longs  for 
an  opportunity  to  exert  his  prowess : 

^^  Spommntem  dari^  pecon  inter  inertia^  votia 

**  G^t  aprom,  aat  fiilmm  dcecendwe  Bumte  leoncDu'* 

We  mi^t  state  a  variety  of  other  points  in  which  the  specu- 
lations of  Lord  Karnes  cmncide  with  the  doctrines  of  Vhte^ 
nology,  particulariy  in  his  account  of  the  difference  of  dia- 
meter between  the  sexes,  their  fitness  for  each  other,  and  the 
natural  foundation  there  is  for  the  institution  of  marriage^ 
fca  ;  but  this  article  has  already  swelled  to  such  a  length, 
that  we  find  it  necessary  to  oonchide. 

It  may  be  asked  after  tfiis,  since  it  appears  that  so  much 
could  be  disooveved  concerning  the  mind  without  the  aid  c^ 
observation  on  the  development  of  the  brmn.  What  was  there 
to  hinder  the  whole  system  from  being  so  discovered  F  and,  in 
that  case.  Where  was  die  use  of  observatf on  of  development 
at  aU  P  We  answer,  Much  every  way.  In  the  JirH  place, 
it  is  a  iact  in  nature,  wfaidi  we  are  bound  philosophically  to 
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observe.    Secondfyf  Although,  without  the  aids  derived  fion 
the  argaoology,  Xiord  Eames  does  appear  to  have  gone  a  cer- 
tain length  in  detecting  the  original  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is 
not  clear  that  either  he,  or  any  other  philosopher  working  with 
his  materials,  could  have  gone  much  farther,  far  less  oouldJmve 
discovered  the  whole  faculties  that  have  now  been  laid  open  to 
us  by  Phrenology.    Tliirdlyf  Although  by  dint  of  his  own  sa^ 
gacity  Lord  Eames  had  satisfiedhimself,  thattheorig^nal  powers 
stated  by  him  to  belong  to  the  mind  actually  did  belong  to 
it,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any  means  of  proving  to  others  that 
this  is  the  case,  or  of  verifying  his  discoveries  in  sudi  a  way 
as  to  put  the  truth  of  them  beyond  the  reach  of  a  rational 
doubt.     This,  we  confidently  think,  has  been  done  by  means 
of  the  organology  of  Grail  and  Spurzhbim ;  and  the  obBerva- 
tions  of  correspondence  between  the  possession  of  certain 
qualities  of  mind  and  the  development  of  particular  parts  c^ 
the  brain,  are  now  so  multiplied,  that  no  one  who  really 
attends  to   the   evidence   can   discredit  it  for  an  instant 
Owing  to  the  want  of  such  a  criterion  for  verifying  his  dis- 
coveries, the  speculations  of  Lord  Kames  have  never  re- 
ceived, either  from  philosophers  or  the  public,  the  attention 
they  deserved.    His  condusions  indeed  are  too  phun,  and 
too  much  dictated  by  common  sense,  to  satisfy  the  taste  of 
the  'philosophical  world,  who  in  general  require  something 
recondite  and  profound,  something  out  of  the  tnda  of  our 
ordinary  ideas,  in  speculations  of  this  sort,'  oUierwiae  they  are 
apt  to  consider  them  superfidal.     As  for  the  public,  they 
have  regarded  Lord  Kames^  statement  of  the  faculties  as  no 
more  than  one  of  the  numerous  schemes  and  divirions  of  the 
mind  and  its  powers  which  have  been  g^ven  to  the  worid, 
and  as  possessing  no  more  authority  than  any  other  of  them* 
The  Jburih  point  in  which  the  science  of  mind  has  been  bene* 
fited  by  attention  to  the  organology  is,  that  this  hasocHU- 
pelled  those  who  pursue  this  mode  of  investigation  to  make 
their  observations  in  a  manner  much  more  accurate,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish  between  original  powers,  and  the  manifestations  which 
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ariae  from  thdr  oombinatum,  with  much  greater  care  than 
has  ever  been  done  before ;  so  that,  instead  of  bemg  satisfied 
with  the  loose  and  vague  ready-made  terms  of  ordinary  lan- 
guage, they  have  been  obliged  to  invent  words  to  designate 
them,  which  should  express  all  that  they  comprehend,  and 
no  more.  This  new  nomenclature  of  mind,  whidi  perplexes 
and  annoys  thooe  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  study  it, 
and  on  the  apparent  unworthiness  of  which  so  many  objec 
tions  have  been  founded,  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  valuable 
boons  of  the  science;  and  those  who  are  most  completely 
aware  of  this  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  Lord 
Kames  as  a  philosopher,  seding  that  he  has  been  able  to  ac* 
complish  so  much  by  the  old  and  defective  method. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PROGEEDINQS  OF  THE  LONDON  PHBENOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

Buckingham  Street^  Sirand, 

(Continued  from  page  961) 

The  Anmversary  General  Meetings  March  16, 1826. 
The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  elected  Officers  and  Members 
<if  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 

Pessideht. 
Charles  Augustus  Tulk»  Esq.  M.  P. 

Vice  Fbesibents. 


Sir  James  Gardiner^  Bart 
David  Pollock,  Esq. 


John  Elliotson,  M.D. 

« 

Robert  Maugham,  Esq. 


TasASUEEB.  Secbstaey. 

Jamei^Devple.  Charles  Wheatstone. 
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Charles  Poole,  M.D. 
John  Gray. 
GeargR  Lewis. 
Alexand^  Black. 
John  Flint  South. 
George  Rudall. 


COITVCIL. 

W.  H,  <:rook. 
Edward  Lance. 
John  Isaac  Hawkins. 
Emerson  Dowson. 
Richard  Light. 
Edward  Bu^^ton. 


Ordhumf  Meetings. 

March  16.—- ^William  Henry  Weekes,  Esq.  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member,  and  Mr  John  Wenman  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society. 

March  18.—- G.  Noakes  was  again  exhibited,  and  perfwmed 
several  mental  calculations ;  in  some  cases,  when  requested, 
he  detailed  the  steps  of  the  operation. 

Some  Poland  fowls  were  exhibited,  which  presented  a  most 
remarkable  cerebral  ccmformation,  supposed  to  be  induced 
by  domestication.  It  was  stated  that,  with  regard  to  their 
haifitSp  they  had  become  immensely  prolific,  that  they  rarely 
or  ever  attended  to  hatching  their  eggs,  and  that  their  (»r- 
ganizatbn  differed  as  materially  as  their  habits  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock. 

Two  skulls,  one  of  a  male  and  the  other  of  a  female,  were 
produced.  Remarks  were  made  upon  them  by  several  mem- 
bers, who  agreed  that  in  both  the  basilar  region  was  greatly 
developed,  while  the  moral  sentiments  were  deficient.  It 
was  then  stated,  that  the  female  skull  had  been  that  of  the 
wife  of  an  opulent  farmer,  and  that  she  had  instigated  her 
paramour,  to  whom  the  other  skull  had  belonged,  to  murder 
her  husband,  promising  to  marry  him  and  possess  him  of  the 
property.  He  effected  the  murder  by  shooting  the  husband, 
but  was  apprehended  after  concealing  himself  three  days  in  a 
bam,  and,  together  with  the  woman,  was  immediately  tried, 
and  executed  a  few  days  after.  Permisaon  was  obtained  to 
take  casts  from  the  skulls  for  the  Society^s  collection. 

Mr  Crook  mentioned  some  new  cases  corroborative  of  the 
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function  which  he  attributes  to  one  of  the  lateral'umqfipiopri-. 
ated  oonyolutions  of  the  brain,  and  which  he  tenna  the  organ 
of  GuiUtHveness, 

Several  members  adduced  cases  of  activity  in  particular  or- 
gans, which  were  acoompamed  by  Jteai  in  the  oorrespon^g 
localities ;  and  a  child  was  introduced  as  an  illustration  of 
PhikprcgemHvenesSj  both  in  development  and  manifestation. 

JprUe,  ISaa^J.  ElUotson,  M.D.  V.P.  in  diechair.-^ 
Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to  Dr  Elliotson  for  his  2ealp 
OU8  attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  Society  dur« 
ing  the  two  years  of  his  preadentship. 

Dr  Wright  presented  a  cast  from  the  head  of  a  female  sui- 
dde,  in  which  the  organs  of  Combativeness,  Ideafity,  and 
Cautiousness  appeared  largely  developed,  while  that  of  Hope 
was  small.  Mr  Turley  stated,  that,  in  five  cases  of  suicide 
which  had  come  under  his  observation,  the  same  combination 
occurred.  It  was  remarked  by  Dr  W.,  that  apprehen«on  of 
death  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  self^estructicm. 

Dr  Elliotscm  produced  a  cast  from  the  head  of  a  suiride, 
and  stated  several  particulars  regaiding  the  individual,  espo- 
dally  those  which  concerned  the  last  act  of  his  life,  in  which 
he  manifested  the  most  determined  resolution. 

Mr  Wenman  presented  casts  from  the  skulls  of  the  two 
criminals  whose  cases  were  mentioned  at  the  preceding  meet- 
ing of  the  Sodety. 

The  fidlowing  gentiemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  : 
Edward  Wright,  M.D.,  Bethlem  Hospital. 
John  Norman  Weekes,  Surgeon. 
Andrew  Scott. 
John  Silvester  Jaoey. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  dected  corresponding  mem- 
bers:— 

Bichard  Evanson,  M.  D.,  Dublin. 
The  Rev.  Frederic  Leo,  Vienna. 

Apnl  SO.— C.  A.  Tulk,  Esq.  M.P.  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr  Devillc  introduced  E.  Henderson,  a  child  aged  six 
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yean  and  three  months,  who  manifieated  oonttderabie  hnita- 
tt?e  poweiB  and  verbal  memory,  with  a  corresponding  deve- 
lopment of  the  cerebral  organs  to  which  these  funodbns  are 
idated. 

Mr  D.  alao  introdiaced  C.  I.  Habard,  a  youth  remarkable 
&r  his  quickness  and  accuracy  in  cutting  profiles ;  •  the  or- 
gans of  Constructiveness,  Form,  Imitation,  and  Individu- 
dity,  were  idl  largely  developed  in  him.«^Dr  Spurshom  ex- 
plained several  cfifficuUies  regarding  Htk^Jronikil  mmi. 

A  cast  from  the  skuU  of  one  of  the  pacific  natives  of  New 
Zealand  was  presented  by  Mr  Wenmao,  and  the  real  skull 
exhibited. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  :^- 

Robert  Pu^,  Surge<m. 
Robert  Davey,  Surgecm. 
George  Taylor,  Junr. 

May  4, 18d6.«^Dr  Elliotson,  V.P.  in  the  chair.*-A  lettar 
firom  Dr  Otto  of  Copaahagen  was  read,  and  a.cc^y  of  his 
<^  Elements  of  Phrenology,^  in  Danish,  presaited.  A  oast 
of  the  head  of  PcUard,  the  murderer  and  suidde,  taken  by 
Mr  W.  Deville,  was  exhibited.  Mr  Turley  descqbed  the 
developments  of  a  head  sud  to  be  that  oi  Oliver  Cromwdlt 
now  la  the  possesntm  of  Mr  Wilkinson  of  PeckhaoL 

Henry  Harper  Spry,  Surgeon,  of  Truro,  Cornwall^  was 
elected  a  corresponding  member. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members :-» 
The  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes. 
George  Shipman,  Surgeon. 
Edward  Warren. 

Majf  18. — ^Dr  Elliotson,  V.  P.  in  the  chair.  Edward  and 
Leoniod  Schults,  the  juvenile  musidans  from  Vienna»  who 
have  twice  been  commanded  to  perform  before  his  Majesty, 
were  introduced  by  the  secretary.  The  elder  is  thirteen,  the 
younger  eleven  years  of  age.  In  the  former,  in  particular, 
the  oigan  of  Tune  is  very  prominent,  besides  a  general  ex- 
cellent development  of  the  intellectual  and  affecdve  faculties. 
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Dr  Moove  introduoed  Mr  T.  Leddrtt,  aged  oxteen  yeare^  to 
exhibit  his  talent  for  mental  calculation.  The  following 
quettiana  woe  propoaed  to  and  answered  by  him:— 1.  What 
is  the  square  root  of  127^449  ?  Answer,  857 ;  given  in  three- 
quarteia  of  a  minute,  i.  What  is  the  cube^root  of  889 fill  ? 
Answer,  78 ;  given  in  half  a  minute.  8.  What  is  the  pro- 
duet  of  587  by  89S  ?  Answer,  210,504 ;  given  in  half  a  mi- 
nute.  4.  What  is  the  product  of  88,466  by  72,649  ?  An- 
swtf  ,  2,794,443»785 :  this  question  took  him  more  than  ten 
i^pnutas  to  solve. 

The  oigan  of  Number^  so  evident  in  the  casts  of  Bidder, 
Colbum,  and  Noakes,  did  not,  in  this  instance,  seem  to  be 
greatly  developed ;  and  it  appeared  from  Mr  Leddra^s  own 
statement,  that  he  had  not  possessed  this  power  of  calculation 
till  about  four  years  ago,  that  he  had  been  under  the  tuition 
of  an  eminent  master,  and  that  the  figures  as  they  appeared 
on^pqier  wore  strcmgly  represented  to  bis  mind. 

Mr  G.  Bidder,  who  was  present,  on  being  asked  from  the 
ebair,  whether  he  considered  Mr  Leddra  to  perform  his  caL 
eujations  by  the  same  means  which  he  himself  employed,  re. 
plied,  that  it  was  evident  that  the  power  bad  been  acquired 
by  Mr  L.  in  a  manner  totaUy  different  from  that  whidi  had 
been  early  and  spontaneously  manifested  in  himself  and  Mas- 
ter  6.  Noakes,  who  was  examined  by  the  Society  at  a  pre- 
vious  meeting.  They  neither  associated  the  numbers  with 
figures  nor  words,  but  posses^  an  intuidve  perception  of 
the  proportions  of  quantities  themselves.  On  being  requested 
to  ei^plain  some  of  the  processes  by  which  he  was  assisted  in 
his  calculations,  Mr  Bidder  said,  that  he  could  tell  immedi- 
ately,  without  any  effort  or  calculation,  the  product  of  any 
two  numbers  below  four  figures  each,  as  his  mental  multipli- 
cation-table extended  to  a  thousand ;  that  when  the  numbers 
exceeded  three  figures,  he  always  began  with  the  highest 
numbers,  as^  by  so  doing,  he  was  enabled  to  add  without  car- 
rying ;  that  he  had  an  instantaneous  perception  of  the  best 
among  several  modes  of  performing  the  same  operation,  and 
that  he  frequently  availed  himself  of  the  peculiar  properties 
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of  certain  numbers.  With  a  view  of  putting  to  the  proof 
the  unimpaired  state  of  Mr  Bidder^s  extiaordinaiy  faculties, 
Mr  Palmer  proposed  the  following  questions  to  htm:— 1.  Sup- 
pose a  railway^  whose  inclination  is  1  foot  in  300,  the  iiicticm 
1.2(X)th  of  the  weight,  the  carriage  1^  ai  the  load^  llie 
horse  to  employ  a  force  of  150  lbs.  at  3^  miles  per  homr^  and 
the  carriage  to  be  loaded  with  pills,  each  wdghing  5  grains, 
troy  weight,  how  many  pills  will  the  horse  take  up  ?  Answer, 
13,884,000.  a.  How  much  would  these  {nils  cost  at  three 
farthings  each  ?  Answer,  L.4S,200.  8.  Suppose  a  mm  to 
work  10  hours  per  day,  and  to  make  1£  jXOs  in  a  mante^ 
how  loqg  would  he  be  making  them  ?  Answer,  1586  di^ 

The  first  question  was  solved  by  Mr  Bidder  in  tw&Kty^ 
«ght  seconds,  and  the  remaining  questions  in  thfee^uacCers 
of  a  minute ;  the  whole  was  accomplished  in  less  than  tme 
nunute  and  a  quarter. 

Mr  C.  Pemberton  was  introduced .  by  J>r  Mooie,  and  ex- 
hibited specimens  both  of  his  poetic  and  histrionic  talents. 
The  subject  proposed  to  exemplify  his  fiieulty  of  conceptiop 
andtalentfor  vernficatbn,  was  the  fhll  of  Missolonghi,  wUeh 
hepsDepared  and  recited  to  a  crowded  auditory  on  Saturday 
evening.   , 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  cntdioary  meoihers  ;«- 

B.H.  Black,  LL.D. 
James  Scott,  M.D. 
J.  P.  Greav^ 
A.  L.  Irvine. 

Mr  Simpson,  of  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Somety,  de- 
livered a  message  of  congratulation  from  the  members  of  that 
institution ;  and,  in  a  speech  of  connderable  length,  expatL 
ated  on  the  utility  of  Phrenology,  and  the  acceanons  of 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  its  cultivation  by  collective 
bodies.  He  concluded  by  expresang  his  warmest  wishes  fat 
the  success  of  the  London  Society,  and  by  assuring  the  meet- 
ing of  the  cordial  oo-operation  of  the  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  ev^y  plan  that  might  be  suggested  for  the  acquisition  and 

of  phrenological  knowledge. 
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Dr  Eliiotson  spoke  in  reply,  and  assured  Mr  S.  of  the  re- 
dproeal  good  feeling  which  existed  on  ihea  part  towards  the 
Edinburgh  Society.  He  then  announced,  that  the  collection 
ci  casts,  books,  &c.,  belon^g  to  the  Society,  would  be 
placed  in  the  rooms  on  the  ensuing  meediig,  and  hoped  that, 
by  the  donations  of  the  members,  and  the  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  a  commencement  might  be  formed  of 
an  extensive  and  valuable  museum  and  library,  to  which  the 
utmost  fiu^y  of  aeoess  mq^ht  be  gtveh  to  the  members  and 
their  fiiends. 

Br  Wt^t,  in  praising  the  exertions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pbrenolq^sts,  iBtrodoced  some  animadverrions  on  diose  points 
in  wbkth  they  differ  from  the  oonclusicHis  of  Dr  Sputzhdm. 

The  auditors*  report  was  brought  up  and  read. 
-  <  Jime  1.— James  l^mpson,  Esq.,  advocate,  Edinburgh,  was 
deeted  a  corresponding  member. 

The  foHowing  gentlemen  were  elected  ordinary  members  :— 

'  George  Maabn,  Surgeon. 
Arthur  Symonds. 
Henry  Debdl  Bennett 

Pmoita  w^fine  faade  Co  the  Sodety  by  Dr  Poole,  Dr  El- 
iiotson, and  Mr  Hawkins. 

Dr  Poria  exhibited  the  skulls  of  a  Oip^  and  an  African 
NegrOy  and  pointed  out  ibt  characteristic  resemblances  of 
the  fermer  with  those  of  the  andent  Egyptian  race.  Dr 
Poole  also  exhitnted  the  crama,  and  described  the  characters 
of  several  dogs  of  different  spedes,  with  whose  dispositions 
be  had  been  familiar  when  they  were  living. 

A  skull  discovered  in  a  vault  under  the  ruins  of  Hastings 
Casde  was  exhiUted ;  and  historical  evidence  was  adduced  to 
jxrove,  that  it  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  earls  of  Augi,  who 
possessed  the  castle  from  the  time  of  William  the  First  (by 
whom  it  was  granted  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Augi,  who  accom- 
panied him  fitnn  Normandy,)  tSl  the  time  of  Henry  11.,  in 
whose  rdgn  it  was  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  converted  to 
a  religious  house. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

I 

OBSERVATIONS  OK  SOME  RECENT  OBJECTIONS  TO 
PHRENOLOGY,  FOUNDED  ON  A  PART  OF  THE  CSB£- 
BRAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

A  BUST  of  Voltaire  has  lately  become  ooiniiioii  in  the  shoipi, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  original  of  the  well-known  eopamg 
of  that  person,  in  Lavater's  works.    The  development  and 
combination  of  organs  which  it  presents  are»  in  maiijr  le- 
spects,  so  singular,  and  differ  so  widely  .fiom  aU  odm 
which  we  have  Beexky  that  no  statuary  or  modeller  wouU 
dream  of  compounding  such  a  head ;  while^  nevecthdess^  it 
bears  the  strongest  stamp  of  nature  in  its  details^  aild  ohv 
responds  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  with  the  mental  dianustff 
of  Voltaire,  that  we  are  strongly  persuaded  that  it  is  a  oor* 
rect  representatioii  of  the  bead  of  that  person  in  his  dd  ii{ge. 
Some  years  before  the  death  of  Voltaupe,  a  statue  to  hb  ho- 
nour was  erected  by  subscription,  to  which  aeyeral.raoDKrchs 
contributed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the^  bust  of  that 
statue.     Although,  however^  we  aseign  these  reasons  .^ 
holding  this  bust  to  be  genuine,  we  are  not  paicticularly  in- 
terested in  that  question  in  so  ftr  as  regards  our  ptesent 
object    It  has  been  assumed,  by  some  of  our  oppctfienta  as 
an  exact  transcript  of  nature,  and  founded  on  by  them  as 
shaking  Phrenology  to  its  base,  (for  with  them  every  ct^ 
tion,  however  small,  always  destroys  the  whole  tabtic  of  cat 
science,)  because  ii  exhibits  a  large  organ  of  VeneraM^ 
Yes,  the  head  of  Voltaire,  the  most  celebrated  of  infidda» 
and  more,  the  most  violent  and  implacable  enemy  o(  Cbnf' 
tianity, — ^the  imaginer  and  unwearied  prime  mover  of  a  deq> 
and  dark  oon8{Hracy,  with  the  Condoroets  and  the.  D'A>^ 
berts,  to  root  it  out  in  Christendom,  and  extinguish  its  veiy 
name,-— the  malignant  inventor  of  an  appellation  of  keen  te- 
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proachtfid.  hatred  (L^Iofame)  finr  Him  who,  had  he  been 
Biere  man,  liVed  in  the  oeasdeas  exerase  of  a  glowiog  and 
active  Benevolence,  for  which  there  is  no  human  parallel,*— 
Voltaire^s  head  exhiluts  the  pretended  organ  of  VeneraOon 
m  great  endowment* 

With  great  akority  we  admit,  na;,  found  upon  the  un« 
questionable  fact  of  diis  large  development  Voltaire  had  a 
large  endowment  of  the  organ  of  Veneration,  and  the  £rcuUj 
lie  manifiBsted  as  a  pvominent  part  of  his  character.  The 
£(dlowing  is  the  development  taken  from  the  bust,  of  which 
we  present  the  reader  with  a  view  {Plate,  fg.  1.),  drawn  by 
that  excellent  artist  and  intelligent  Phrenologist,  Mr  W.  S. 
Watson. 

DEVBLOPMBNT. 

1.  AnuniTeiicis^  liige, 

2.  PhUopragenitiveneM,  fnll* 

3.  ConcentmtiyeBen,  luge. 

4.  AdheshreneM,  retj  laige. 

5.  Combstiveaess,  very  large. 

6.  DestrnctiTeness,  yoj  lajrge. 

7.  CoBstnictnrenflM)  nther  ftilU 

8.  AcquuitiyenesSf  luge. 

9.  SecredTenen,  very  large. 

11.  Lowe  of  AppMbiMiao,  estiaoidi- 

narily  large. 

12.  Caatiousne88y  fiilL 

13.  Beneyolence,  rather  Uige. 

14.  VeneratioD,  large. 

15.  Hope,  laige. 
IS.  Ideality,  large. 
17*  Cooidentfwmieai,  lalhcr  mall. 


18.  Finnaeai,  extnundioarily  large. 

19.  Lower  IndividuaUty,  lull. 

19.  Upper  ditto,  full. 

20.  Form,  large. 

21.  Size,  rather  large. 

22.  Wdghty  rather  large. 

23.  Colouring,  rather  fulL 

24.  Locality,  huge. 

26.  Time,  large.    .     . 

27.  Number,  rather  laige. 

28.  Tune,  rather  large. 

29.  Language,  yeiy  large. 

30.  Comparison,  laige. 

31.  Causality^  laige. 

32.  Wity  laige. 

33.  Imitation,  large. 

34.  Wonder^ftiU. 


'  It  .is  evident,  that  the  objection  to  Phrenolqgjr,  foqnded 
on  this  large  development  of  Veneration  in  Voltaire,  pro* 
ceeds,  as  do  most  of  the  current  objections,  upon  that  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which,  as  in  their  estimation  quite 
sufficient  for  its  refutation,  the  opponents  limit  themselves. 


*  We  haye  undentood  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  hia  fiuooaa,  bat  ^ 
unpnbliahed  papera  againat  Phrenology,  read  laat  winter  to  the  Royal  Society, 
waa  eapedally  MmmatiMi  and  triumphant  on  this  notable  disoovery.  We  are 
mnch  indebted  to  Sir  William  for  calling  our  attention  to  it 
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Had  they  read  far  enough,  thej  ytoxM  have  learned  that 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  phren(do|^caI  books  authoiisiiig 
Ihe  doetme,  diat  Veneration  is  the  impulse  to  religious  ado- 
ration exclusively*  Religious  feeling  is  one  of  its  directions, 
but  not  the  (Hily  one,  nor  a  necessary  one ;  nay,  observation 
has'detnonstrated,  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  coounQn 
direction  of  the  faculty,  and  that  the  oigao  is  often  lar^, 
and  very  larger  in  persons  who  joanifest  actfie,  or  veiy  fSnnt 
religious  feelings ;  but  in  wxA  persons  it  will  not  fidl  to 
riiow  itself  in  a  sentiment  ai  deference  for  supenoiily  in 
general,  whether  it  be  of  rank,  or  talent,  or  wealth,  or  any 
*  other  common  object  of  reipect  and  homage. 

''  This  &niltv/'  says  Dr  Spursheim,  in  his  work,  published 
in  London  in  1815,  "  constitutes  a  sentiment  and  not  an  idea. 
*^  Gall  observed  this  organ  first  in  persons  who  were  in  the  act 
"  of  adoring  God;  ana>  according  to  all  my  observations^  it 
''  seems  that  its  special  faculty  is  uie  sentiment  of  Veneration, 
''  withoiU  determining  its  objects  or  its  manner.  It  is  by  this  or- 
''  gvn  that  man  adores  Grod,  or  venerates  saints,  persons,  and 
«  Uungs/' 

Sir  (}eot*ge  Mackenzie,  in  his  workon  Phrenology  (in  18110), 

when  treating  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration,  observes,  that 

''  Veneration  is  a  sentiment,  and  not  an  idea,  eveiy  one  who 
''  feels  it  am  testify,  without  the  arguments  so  dearly  stated  by 
''  Dr  Spurzheim.  We  are  disposed  to  go  a  litde  ^rther  than 
**  he  has  done,  in  reference  to  tne  extent  of  the  operation  of  this 
«<  sentiment,  and  to  consider  that  it  does  not  belong  exclusively 
<'  to  religion,  but  that  it  also  operates  in  prompting  that  re- 
''  spectfm  and  jdelding  deportment,  by  which  men  commonly 
''  show  their  feelings  towaras  those  who  are  simerior  in  talmts 
''  or  rank,  and  those  who  are  invested  with  authority." 

Mr  Combe*  states  the  doctrine  thus :— »*<  The  ftmction  of 

a  ilie  fiiculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment  of  Veneration  in  ge« 
**  neralj  or  an  emotion  of  profound  and  reverential  respect  on 
*'  perceiving  an  object  at  once  sreat  and  good.  It  is  the  source 
**  of.  naturiS  religion,  and  of  that  tendency  to  worship  a  supe- 
'^  rior  power,  which  manifests  itself  in  every  nation  yet  ois* 
"  covered." — ^Again,— '^  Hitherto  we  have  considered  Venera- 
**  tion  only  when  directed  to  religion,  which  is  undoubtedly  its 
**  noblest  end ;  but  it  has  also  many  other  objects,  and  a  wide 
''  sphere  of  activity  in  the  present  world.    It  produces  the  feeU 

*  System,  page  196. 
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in^  of  dcftrcnoe  and  icspect  in  ^encfsl^  and  iMince  nuijr  be  di* 

rected  to  every  object  tnat  seems  worthy  of  such  r^gardt"— 

'^  Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank  as  well  as 

in  years^  and  prompts  to  the  reverence  of  authority."-^'  Ve- 

nemdon  mi^  luso  produce  levpect  for  titles^  vank^  and  powes  ; 

for  a  long  Ime  of  ancestry^  or  mere  wealth ;  and  it  frequently 

'^  manifests  itself  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms  when  it  doeSs 

**  not  appear  in  religions  liervour.    Individaals  in  whom  Love 

*'  of  Af^robalaon.  and  VeDeratioii  are  very  hurge>  aind  Consdenp 

'*  tiousness  and  Intellect  not  in  proportion^   venerate  persons 

'^  of  higher  rank  than  their  own^  and  are  fond  of  their  society; 

**  Persons  of  rank^  who  do  not  possess  high  viitees  ov  taksnki^ 

'*  are  fondest  of  the  society  of  those  in  whom  this  combination 

'^  occurs;   it  inspires  its  possessor  with  a  habitual  deference 

^*  towards  them^  which  is  felt  as  a  constant  homage.    Ob  ooea- 

'*  alcm  cf  the  King's  vkit  to  Seotlalid,  in  1S22,  some  indi vidfiatf 

''  experienced  the  profpundest  ^notion  ^of  awe  and  respect  on 

**  benolding  hiin^  while  others  were  not  conscious  of  any  sxnn- 

^  lar  excitanent,  but  were  surprised  at  what  appeared  to  ihem 

'^  to  be  the  exaggerated  endmaiasm  of  the  fir^    I  examined  the 

**  heads  of  several  of  both  classes,  and,  in  the  former,  found  the 

*'  organ  of  Veneration  uniformly  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 

'*  other  organs,  than  in  the  latter/' 

When  treating  of  the  combinations  of  this  sentiment  with 

the  other  £Multie8»  Mr  Gombe  says,— <<  If  Veneration  large 

^^  is  combined  with  hnrips  Acqnieitiyeneis  and  Love  of  Apprpba^ 
'^  tion,  the  former  s^itiment  may  be  directed  to  superiors  in 
^  rank  and  power,  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  desires  foi^ 
**  wealth  ana  influence  dependii^  on  the  latter  fkcolties."* 

.  Now,  if  these  welUestablished  principles  be  kept  in  view, 
and  Voltaife^B  bietoiy  attended  to^  it  will  at  once  qypear,  that 
that  hislofy  would  have  been  widely  different,  had  that  tt* 
markable  person  not  felt  and  been  permanently  influenced  by 
a  strong  sentknent  of  Veneration.  Where  do  we  find  Vol- 
taire when  not  in  the  Bastile,  or  in  banbhment  or  hiding  for 
some  literary  outrage  ?  Invariably  with,  or  in  oorvespondaiice 
with,  kings,  and  courtiers,  and  court-favourites.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  XV.,  of  George  I.,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Stanislaus,  he  breathes  the  air  of  palace^  and  badca  in  the 
favour  of  kings,  princes,  and  nobles^ 
Newton  sought  no  royal  patronage  to  add  lustre  to  a  name 

^— ^"^i^^-^^^^^-^-^— *»— ^^»^—  ■  I  ■      I    III  ■    ■      —  II  Mill  I     .        I  I  . 

*  See  theee  priodpleB  ably  amplified  in  a  paper  on  Veneration,  in  No  IX. 
of  OuB  Jonnxal.— (Vol.  III.  page  1.) 
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which  was  sbave  the  glory  of  all  the  crowaed  heads  io  Europe 
united  into  one  (bcus  of  splendour.    Vohaire,  too,  had  a  ^- 
gaptic^  a  towering  literary  name,  which  needed  as  little  as 
Newton^s  the  reflex  lustre  of  royal  fsvoor.    Why  then  did 
Voltaire  court  what  Newton  shunned  ?    Kings  were  wor- 
shipped by  Voltaire,  and  their  patnmage  valued  as  the  grei^ 
est  of  earthly  benefits.     It  was  because  he  felt  strongly  the 
sentiment  of  Veneraticm,  in  the  first  place,  and  because  that 
sentiment  took  in  him  the  very  common  direction  of  reire- 
rence  for  worldly  power  and  grandeur,  in  the  second.    But 
Voltiure  worshipped  wealth  and  glory  as  well  as  royal^; 
thereby  combimng  AcquiriftiveiiesB  and  Love  of  Approbation^ 
in  their  abuse,  with  Veneration,— the  very  combination  which 
Mr  Ciomhe  has  so  truly  stated  to  be  that  which  leads  to  court 
the  great  for  the  objects  of  wealth  and  preferment.    He  was, 
moreover,*-we  sjpesk  from  hb  notorious  biography,— a  false 
and  cunning  diaracter :  in  other  words,  had  Cooscientioua. 
ness  defident  and  Secretiveness  large ;  just  the  combination, 
when  joined  with  Veneration,  of  the  flatterer  and  sycophant. 
And  now  it  happens  diat  this  is  accurately  the  develop- 
ment indicated  by  the  bust  which  is  tabled,  not  quite  pru- 
dendy,  against  us ;  audit  is  ka|Miflable  to  eonoeive.  develop- 
ment  and  history'  more  instructively  cmnddent    His  avarice 
was  mamfested  in  the  various  monqr-making  speculations,  not 
excepting  lotteries,*  in  which  Vditaire  engaged  with  eagerness; 
and  in  the  largesses  for  which  he  always  conditioned  with  the 
crowned  heads  whom  he  served.   His  Secretiveoess  had  ample 
scope  in  the  clever  intrigues  which  he  managed,  and  in  hia 
successful  missions  to  fori^gn  courts,  when  it  was  necessary  to 
penetrate  their  deeply-concealed  purposes,*— a  wellTCStaUished 
function  of  the  faculty.     Indeed  this  oigan  is  unusually  large 
in  the  bust.    His  Love  of  Approbation,  which  is  enormoui^ 
large,  was  demonstrated  when,  not  content  with  receiving  the 
homage  of  tiie  whole  civilized  world  indiiedly,  in  his  retirement 

*  Hope  and  Acqui«itiYen«M  large  in  Che  bust. 
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at  Fentey»  the  Bovemgn  arbiter  of  litemture  and  tast^,  this 
restless' victiiii  of  vanity  made  a  doting  pilgrimage  to  Paria, 
in  his  85tb  year,  to  inhale  onee  mote  the  incense  of  popidur 
applause.  He  was  stifled  with  addresses  and  deputotions, 
crowned  with  bays  in  the  theatre  in  ptesence  oi  the  court 
and  all  the  frivotous  noUesse  of  France,  and  soon  died  of  die 
over^xeitement.  Lastly,  his  utter  desdtutimi  of  Consden*' 
tiousness  was  numifested  in  the  deep  hypociiay  of  his  chavao*' 
ter ;-— *<  free  thinker  in  London,  Caiteaanat  Versailles,  Chris-' 
<■  tian  at  Nancy,  and  infidel  at  Berfin  ;^**  in  short,  scoundrel 
every  where. 

As  Voltttre^s  Veneration  was  influenced  by  the  other  ftcuf- 
ties  with  which  it  was  combined,  he  was  not  a  pure  worship* 
per  of  royalty  and  nobility,  but  a  systematically^ntefested 
one,  and  often  played  the  sycophant,  degrading  to  the  last  de- 
gree the  faculty  of  Veneration.  He  licked  the  dust  at  the 
feet  of  Madame  Pompadour,  because  the  controller  although' 
the  mistress  of  a  king.  He  was  employed  to  compose  a  piece 
for  the  festivities  on  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  of  Franee,* 
father  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  produced  <<  La  Princesse  de  Na- 
varre,^ <*  which,^  says  Dr  Aildnf,  <<  though  little  applauded  by 

the  public,  snswerad  his  paiiMise  of  iaeMtiating  Umself  with 
the  royal  family.  He  was  rewarded  with  the.pos^''**af 
what  ? — ^  of  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  ordinary,  ^v.**    No 

man,  we  will  venture  to  say,  ever  sought  or  accepted  such  a 

reward,  who  had  not  a  liberal  share  of  Veneration  ready  lor 

worldly,  and  in  no  engrossing  requisition  for  religious  pur« 

poses.     We  have  seen  the  same  organ  large  in  the  head  of  a 

nobleman  who  held  a  similar  ofiice  about  the  person  of  the 

late  Queen  Charlottje.    The  same  character  is  manifested  in  the 

artful  sycophancy  with  which  he  treated  Frederick  while  he 

read  with  him  and  corrected  his  works,  <<  pnusing,^  as  he 

says,  ^'  the  good  and  drawing  his  pen  over  the  bad  ;^  yet  his 

petulance  and  vanity  ventured,  out  of  the  royal  presence,  an 

•  Chalmers*  Biog.  Diet,  voce  Voltalte* 
f  AUun'ft  Oeoenl  BiosniFhy,  v.  Voltaiie. 
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unlucky  pleasantry  about  <<  washing  the  king^s  dirty  dieets,^ 
the.onnooited  phrase  for  revising  bb  writii^.  This  he  did 
not  mem  should  reach,  as  it  did,  the  royal  ear,  and  effect  a 
bnack  with  his  exalted  palrdn.  When  his  key  as  chamber- 
lain and  the  cross ^f  an  order  were  demanded  from  him,  he 
vetamed  them  to  the  king  with  an  adulatory  epigram, 
in  which  he  comperea  that  sad  necessity  to  a  lover^s  re- 
luming the  portrait  of  his  mistress.    *^  The  phyriognomy  of 

''  Voltaire/'-  says  Br  Aikin,  was  ^  IndiGativ'e  of  his  disposition. 
'^  It  is  said  to  nave  partaken  of  the  eagle  and  the  monkey;  and 
^  to  the  fire  and  rapidity  of  the  former  animal  he  imited  the 
**  mischievous  and  malicious  propensities  of  the  latter.  With 
^'  strong  percfep^oas  of  motal  exodVenoe  and  elevatinn,  he  was 
''  little  and  mean  in  conduct^  a  victim  to  petty  psssions  and  c»* 
*^  prices,^  never  at  rest  either  in  mind  or  body^  never  tranquil 
^  or  sedate  ;t  if  he  was  a  philosopher,  it  was  in  his  opinions^ 
''  not  in  bis  actions.  He.  baud  been  accustomed  from  his  youth. 
''  to  pay  as  much  homage  to  rank  and  wealth  as  his  vemUy 
**  would  permit,  (which  was  the  most  powerful  feeling  of  tfae 
**  two;)  nis  tastes  of  life  were  vitiated,  and  his  manners  cor- 
^'rupted;  he  could  not  therefore  be  a  consistent  fiiend  to 
"  virtue  and  liberty,  though  he  might  occasionally  be  captivated 
''widi  their  charms  and  zealous  in  their  support.  He  was 
/^  kabUuaUy  aivarkioMX  akfaough  he  performea  some  generoua 
''  acts,  which  he  took  care  to  make  known.§  He  was  too  ^effisk 
'^  to  inspire  love,||  and  too  capricious  to  merit  esteeuLlT  He 
''  had  nnmetons  admirers,  but  probably  not  one  friend." 

Chalmers  says  of  him,«-^<  From  the  high  character «  .'  ;Se 

moraliat  he  frequently  descended  to  the  buffoon;  from  the 
philosopher  to  the  enthusiast;  from  mildness  he  passed  to 
passion ;  from  fiaUerif  to  satire ;  from  love  of  money  to  love 
of  luxury ;  from  the  modesty  of  a  wise  man  to  the  vanity  of 
''  an  impious  wit ;  from  the  uith  of  the  humble  Christian  to 
« the  foul  language  and  effrontery  of  the  blasphemous  atheist."** 
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*  He  had  so  mneh  of  the  bigfaer  sentimettta  combined  with  great  intdlcct  m 
enabled  him  to  disooyer  the  excellence  of  numy  of  the  virtues ;  but  so  yeiy  littk 
of  Consdentiousnesfl,  and  so  much  of  the  animal  organs,  as  to  render  him  in- 
oapable  of  acting  on  those  exalted  peiceptiotts. 

f  We  shall  advert,  in  a  subsequent  jpart  of  this  paper,  to  the  cause  of  this 
condition  of  mind. 

X  Acquisitiveness  large.  §  Love  of  Approbation  with  some  Benevolence. 
'  11  Self.«steem,  Acquisitiveness,  and  aU  the  animal,  and  therefore  selfish  fed* 
ings  strong.  ^  Conscientiousness  deficient 

**  We  have  no  doubt  that  atheist  is  a  mistake  for  infidel  in  the  above  pas- 
iage. 
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This  last  passage,  though  partaking  largely  of  the  vague  lan- 
guage of  random  speculations  in  hmnan  ttaftttre,  which  ofteii 
consist  of  definiUons  without  clearness,  distinctions  witbout 
differences,  and  wcnrds  without  meaning,  contmns  a  fM  por^ 
trait  of  the  utterly  uncons^entious  character  which  is  so  pro- 
minently indicated  by  the  bust  in  question. 

Having  shown  that  Volture  made  ample  use  of  his  large 
endowment  of  Veneration  without  directing  it  into  the  chan- 
nel of  religion ;  we  have  no  objection  to  take  up  the  question 
even  in  that  field ;  and  think  we  can  show  that  Voltaire^s  infi- 
delity was  not  the  effect  of  a  deficiency  of  Veneration  in  ge- 
nertfl,  but  the  cause  of  a  deficiency  of  Veneration  for  Christi- 
anity in  particular. 

It  is  essential  to  our  venerating  any  person  or  thing,  that 
we  shall  believe  it,  in  the  first  place,  real,  and,  in  the  second, 
venerable.     Voltaire   could  not  have  venerated  the  list  of 
kings  we  have  above  enumerated,  had  he  been  persuaded 
that  they  were  either  nonentities,  or  only  pretended  kings ; 
while^  on  the  other  hand,  had  his  conviction  been  as  com- 
plete that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  as  that  Louis 
XV.  was  king  of  France,  can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that^fl^^^rst  would  have  excited  his  Veneration  in  a  much 
higbci  degree  than  the  second  ?  But  Voltaire  did  not  commit 
the  absurdity  of  at  one  and  the  same  time  believing  and  de- 
spising Christianity :  he  despised  it  because  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it :  in  other  words,  it  was  to  him  neither  a  reality  nor 
an  object  of  Veneration ;  in  which  case  it  mattered  not  whe- 
ther his  impulse  to  venerate  the  real  and  the  venerable  was 
great  or  small.     It  is  most  superficially  replied,  that  it  re- 
quires deficient  Veneration  to  be  an  unbeliever  in  Christi- 
anity.    It  may  as  well  be  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Vol- 
taire, without  deficient  Veneration,  to  have  been  an  unbe- 
liever in  the  real  presence  of  Louis  XV.,  supposing  he  had 
discovered,   by  other  faculties  than  Veneration,  that  there 
WAS  only  before  him  a  likeness  of  that  prince  in  wax.    Vene.- 
ration  was  not  the  faculty  by  which  Voltaire  estimated  Chris* 
Vol.  III.— No  XIL  2  e 
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timiiyf  more  than  it  w«$  the  tmity  by  which  he  wouU  hsve 
aaeertAned  whether  the  BgaH  before  him  was  the  reiJ  or  the 
wasen  figuie  of  the  king  of  Fnnce.  It  U  highly  probttble^ 
that  he  contracted  aa  early  habit  of  unbelief  m  Chriatiamty 
by  eonnectifig  it  with  popery^  without  applying  hie  leAeoting 
powers  to  the  ezamioation  of  ita  evidences  and  priddiplefiy  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

But,  farther,  a  person  with  the  strongest  tendencies  lo  Ve. 
neration,  may  reject  a  particular  system  of  religion  as  untrue^ 
f<Hr  which,  when  rejected,  he  cannot  Heel  the  sHghteet  Ve* 
noration,  wUle  he  may  not  at  the  laiiae  time  be  a  atranger 
to  that  function  of  Veneration  which  is  duected  to  its  waoet 
legitimate  object,  the  Supreme  Being.  Vokaire  was  not  an 
athebt.    His  biographer,  Dr  Aikin,  saysy-^^^  His  attados  on 

"the  latter  (ecdesiastical  tjrranny)  included  hoatiWtirs  agamat 

'^  religion  in  general,  at  least  of  the  revealed  class ;  and  mkiUi 
"  he  admitted  natural  religion,  he  destroyed  its  moral  efficacy." 

His  Veneration  and  Causality  acting  together  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  reject  a  First  Cause ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that,  under  the  belief  that  that  First  Cause  exists,  he  buih 
and  inscribed  a  temple  to  ^^  The  Supreme,^  and,  in  1706^ 
wrote  a  splendid  poem  in  praise  of  natural  religion.  Thus 
he  venerated  what  he  believed  to  be  true,  and  did  not  vene- 
rate what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  or  podtively  believed 
to  be  false,— a  course  perfectly  consistent  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  endowment  of  the  sentiment  of  Veneration^ 

The  rumoured,  and  by  some  believed  horrors  of  Voltaire^s 
deathbed,  which  have  been  referred  to  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  an  unbeliever,  are  entirely  discredited  by  the  Baron 
de  Grimm.  He  suffered  great  bodily  torture,  and  had  too 
predominant  an  animal  constitution  not  to  have  great  natcnral 
horror  of  death  ;  but  he  refused,  like  Beaufort,  even  a  sign 
to  the  curate  of  St  Sulpice,  who  attended  him,  that  he  died  a 
Christian.  '<  Laissez  moi  mourir  en  paix^  was  his  answer. 
De  Grimm^s  Memoires,  which  are  fidl  of  Voltaire,  fumidi 
several  instances,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  Inographers, 
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of  his  hftviog  repeatedly  assumed  the  OhrisdaB  exteiior  Ikjir  a 
day»  to  serve  aone  most  obviously  interested  purpose.  These 
ate  all  in  their  very  nature  proofs  of*  utter  iafidelity  as  well 
ashypocrisy«  In  1768^  at  Easter,  when  in  Ins  seventy-fourth 
year,  he  went,  as  Seigneur  de  Faroisse^  in  a  sort  of  oavalcadb 
or  procession,  attended  almost  en  prince^  and  preceded  by  six 
la^  wax-candles,  to  communicate,  ^^Jaire  eespaquee^  in  the 
cburdi  of  the  parish  where  Femey  was  situated ;  and  de- 
manded  a  csrtiicate  from  the  priesL  M.  de  GriBun  dies  a 
kttcr  of  ^*  nafre  emgneur  pcstriarchei^  as  he  calls  him^  to  the 
Count  d^Ai!gp[ital,  in  which  he  confesses  that  the  whole  cere- 
mony  was  an  expedient  i&pleme  the  king  and  queen^  and  to 
disai'M.  aoir  of  what  he  is  |]Jeased  to  call  his  fanatical  ene- 
mie&  HeDoe  the  pomp,  the  ostentatious  publicity,  the  oerti* 
faate,  and  every  thi^  but  the  genuine  religion  <^  the  per- 
formaDoe.  Interested  in  every  act,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  haranguing  the  peasantry  upon  the  crime  of  robbery— of 
dll  things !— -^dter  the  sacrament ;  fixing  his  piercing  eyes  on 
one  whom  he  suqpected  of  having  robbed  him,  and  cunningly 
adding,  that  restitution,  either  into  the  bands  of  the  priest  en: 
the  lord  qf  Ihe  pariah^  would  save  all  disagreeable  conse- 
quences both  here  and  hereafter. 

Another  time  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  complains— to 
whom  ? — to  the  Icings  of  the  irreligion  of  Ferney,  of  whidi 
the  patriarch  hears,  and  forthwith  takes  the  Eucharist,  en  vt- 
aiiqne^  or  privately.  This  he  does  in  presence  of  two  notaries, 
who  draw  up  a  regular  proces  verbal  of  the  ceremony  !  In 
bis  declaration  there  are  at  once  an  homage  to  the  king,  a 
sarcasm  at  transubstantiation,  and  a  cut  at  his  friend  the 
bishop.     In  very  sincere  Christian  forgiveness,  *^  he  declares, 

thktj  having  his  Ood  in  his  mouthy  he  |Mirdons  all  his  enemies 
and  all  his  cowardly  calumniators  with  the  king,  who  at- 
tacked his  religion." — ^M.  de  Grimm  ^da,  that  this  simagrSe, 

as  he  calls  it,  was  ridiculed  and  scandalized  in  Paris,  and  its 

profligacy  and  purpose  equally  well  understood. 

But  the  whole  getting^np  is  crowned  when  Voltaire  applies 
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for  And  obtains  from  the  pope  the  high  dignity  of  temporal 
father  of  the  order  of  the  capuchins !  It  at  least  serves  to 
demonstrate  the  influence  of  that  man  all  over  Europe,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  great  Itberaliij/  of  the  head  of  popish 
Chiistendom,  that  such  an  office  should  have  been  bestowed 
on  a  notorious  infidel. 

There  are  a  few  incidents  in  Voltaire^s  history  which  may 
be  seized  on  as  proofs  of  weak  Veneration,  to  which  we  the 
more  willingly  advert,  that  they  can  be  easily  explained. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  confined  for  a  year 
in  the  Bastille  for  having  written,  or  being  suspected  to  have 
written,— which  in  France  at  the  time  was  the  same  thing, — 
some  piece  against  the  government,  and  jested  upon  its  con- 
ductors. If  he  did  so,  which  is  not  stated  as  certain,  it  was 
before  one  ray  of  court^unshine  had  come  his  way  to  excite 
his  venerative  feelings ;  and,  at  the  most,  seems  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  conductors  of  the  government,  the  minis- 
ters ;  against  whom  the  intense  force  of  his^selfishness  would, 
in  the  shape  of  envy,  naturally  enough  excite  hostile  feelings. 
He  had  powerful  tendencies  to  satire,*  and  his  enormous 
Self-esteem  and  love  of  distinction  are  quite  sufiScient  to  have 
induced  him  to  make  so  high  a  venture.  But  when,  on  his 
liberation,  he  brought  out  his  *<  (Edipus,""  and  the  Regent 
sent  for  higi  and  told  him  <<  to  be  prudent,  and  he  would 
take  care  of  him,^  which  was  the  moment  from  which  his 
intercourse  with  crowned  heads  began,  we  hear  no  more  of 
his  satires  on  the  French  ministers. 

He  got  into  the  Bastille  for  six  months  again  in  conse- 
quence of  a  private  quarrel.  Interest  was  used  against  him 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  because  of  his  threatening  to  re- 
venge with  his  sword  an  affront  put  upon  him  by  the  young 
Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  had  caused  him  to  be  caned  in 
open  day.  But  Voltaire  had  a  lofty  Self-esteem  and  violent 
irascibility,  which  would  furnish  him  with  quite  countervail- 

*  PestnictivenesB  and  Wit  large^  which  they  are  in  the  bust. 
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ifig  modre  enough  for  suspending  his  Veneration  for  so  very 

considerable  a  puppy  as  the  young  Chevalier  de  Rohan  must 

have  been. 

Again,  on  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 

1746,  **  it  was  to  his  honour,^  says  Dr  Aikin,  <^  that  he  was 

the  first  who,  in  his  discourse  at  reception,  deviated  from  the 
custom  of  repeating  the  stale  praises  of  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 


€€ 

"  lieu." 


Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
had,  in  1746,  been  dead  just  one  hundred  and  four  years. 
This  is  itself  something  in  the  account  of  Veneration.  The 
cardinal  would  take  no  offence  at  the  omission,  and  the  pre- 
mier for  the  time  would,  if  he  was  curious  in  comparisons, 
take  less ;  so  that  the  innovation  was  most  probably  a  refined 
act  of  adulation  to  the  existing  powers.  At  all  events,  the  bold 
act  was  universally  applauded ;  Voltaire's  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, <<  his  ruling  passion,'^  was  gratified  ;  and  no  harm  was 
done  to  his  interest.  But,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  Veneration  is 
but  one  feeling,  and  Voltaire  had  several  other  powerful  pas- 
sions which  would,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  act  oflen,  both 
singly  and  combined,  more  powerfully  than  his  Veneration. 
The  existence  of  this  last  feeling  is  much  more  clearly  de- 
monstrated by  its  manifestation  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
life,  than  its  non-existence  by  occasional  acts  of  pride  and  vio- 
lence, when  Veneration  was  for  the  time  overmastered. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  Voltaire's  Veneration.  But 
as  we  cannot  dismiss  his  bust  without  making  use  of  it  as 
a  poritive  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  we  shall 
oondude  with  a  few  observations  on  his  character  at  large. 
It  is  trite  phrenolo^cal  doctrine,  that  the  selfishness  of  great 
Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation  cannot  brook  a  rival, 
and  especially  hates  one  exactly  similarly  furnished  with  these 
engrossing  and  exclusive  feelings.  In  perfect  conformity 
with  this  view,  the  self-esteeming  and  vfun  Voltaire  became 
acquunted  early  in  life,  at  Brussels,  with  that  morbid  and 
expanded  piece  of  self-love,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau ;  and  the 
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two  worthies  baited  each  other  as  uitiiitivaiy  as  ooidiaUj  al 

first  sight,  and  in  all  time  thereafter.    Vckaire  is  fartker 

well  known  to  have  hated  and  scrupulously  avoided  the  paet 

Piron,  who,  as  a  satirist,  cut  as  deepf  as  himself,  not  spanng 

even  the  patriarch  of  Femey. 

The  satire  and  sareasaa  of  Vokaire,  hisrisui  Sm^damcugy'^ 

of  which  last  his  visage  presents  the  beau  ideal^^^and  all  his 

ilUnature  and  sQalignity,*  are  features  of  character  identified 

with  his  very  name.— <<  In  this  warfare,^  says  Dr  Aikin, 

"  he  makes  use  of  every  advantage  he  can  derive  ftom  his  taleoi 
^'  of  placing  things  in  a  ludicrous  lights  unrestrained  by  a  re- 
**  gard  to  truth  or  decen^.  (Conscientiousness  small^  and  tJie 
"  whole  '  brute  part  of  hun'  excessive.)  It  was  said  by  Mon- 
"  tesquieu^  '  Wnen  Voltaire  reads  a  book  he  makes  it^  snd 
"  '  then  he  writes  against  what  he  has  made/  And  this  is  the 
"  real  secret  of  mucn  of  his  wit ;  which^  however,  from  its  su* 
preme  art  of  raising  a  laughs  and  making  it  stand  for  arga- 
ment,  was  highly  successful  with  light  and  fiivolous  minds.** 

Voltaire  had  all  the  unhappin^ss  of  an  ill-regulated  mind ; 

an  impatience  and  restlessness  of  disposition  and  a  morbid 
**  irritability  9f  temper  continually  UMtnented  him."    This  is  in 

strict  accordance  with  the  organization,  which  indicates  strong 
animal  and  s^sh  feelings,  combined  with,  but  preponderate 
ing  over  moral  and  sodal  faculties,  also  of  considerable  power. 
There  is  no  repose  in  the  propensities  when  the  masters :  they 
ore  ever  craving,  and  never  satisfied  <<  There  is  no  rest  for 
the  wicked."*  Benevolence  is  jJaeid  and  kindly,  Hope  con- 
tented and  happy,*f  Veneration  elevated  and  serene,  and  Jus- 
tice calm  and  dignified.  While  vanity  is  insatiable^  fidgetty, 
and  easily  mortified,  pride  is  unsocial  and  gloomy ;  hatred, 
jealousy,  rage,  and  revenge,  are  the  tonnentors  of  the  bosom 
they  inhabit ;  and  sensuality  offers  not  to  the  retnqieetive 
eye  one  spot  of  srifopespect,  self-iqpprobacion,  or  peace.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  being  more  tormented  by  sensuality  and 
selfishness,— more  inaqmble  of  satisfaetion,  oontootaaeot,  and 

*  Wit  acting  through  DestnctivenwB,  with  the  ad^tioiul  p«iaoa  of  luge 
Self-esteem  and  deficient  Conscientiousness.    So  in  Uie  bust. 

•f  Wemcaa  Hope  in  good  eompany ;  flir,  with  AeqnisitinDon,  and  viibnt 
check  from  the  better  feeUngs^  it  is  the  cune  of  the  gamester. 
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geouiiie  happineM,  than  Vehwre.    Abdut  ux  jetm  ago,  the 
Parinan  press  produced  a  volume  of  memoirB,  by  Madame 
Gn6gafy  of  the  private  life  of  Voltaire  for  the  Ax  months, 
when,  driven  fion  P«is  for  his  irreligious  writingSj  he  re- 
sided with  the  abandoned  Madame  de  Chatelet  at  Cirey.* 
He  lived  in  open  adultery  with  this  woman,  while  the  de- 
graded husband  dwdt  in  the  house  and  herded  with  the  ser- 
vants.    The  apartments  used  by  the  selfish  and  guilty  pair 
were  fitted  up  with  perfect  comfort  and  almost  oriental  mag- 
nificence, while  the  rest  of  the  chateau,  in  which  they  ac- 
a)mmodated  or  rather  discommoded  thdur  visitors,  was  scarcely 
wind  and  water  tight     Madame  Grafigny,  author  of  the 
Peruvian  Letters,  took  a  two-months^  refuge  with  them  from 
the  brutality  of  h^  husband.     She  had  to  submit  to  every 
species  of  degradation  and  insult ;   and,  worst  of  all,  was 
taxed  with  her  contingent  of  the  most  fulsome  and  con- 
stant pndse  of  the  idol,   as  Vohaire  was  styled.     A  little 
piece  sent  her  by  a  friend  she  durst  not  show  at  Cirey  till 
she  herself  had  interpolated  it  with  some  wretched  verses 
of  her  own  in  praise  of  the  idolf    **  Sometimes,  how- 

''  ever,  in  spite  of  her  idolatry/'  says  the  Quarterly  Review, 
she  lets  us  see>  though  obecurdy,  the  personal  bigotry,  the 
persecutii^  jealousy^  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  vanity  of  this 
great  enemy  of  biffotry,  persecution,  and  tyrapny ;  and  it  is 
*'  not,  as  we  nave  ureaay  ninted,  the  least  mstructive  part  of 
''her  work  which  shows  that  the  bad  passions, — all  that  Vol- 
''  taire,  in  his  rage  or  his  pleasaniry,X  attributes  to  priests  and 
**  kings, — actually  raged  m  his  own  breast,  and  were  limited 
**  only  by  his  power  of  vengeance  whenever  his  personal  vanity 
"  or  personal  mterests  were  affected."— The  woruiy  pair  were  in 

«se  to  open  their  visitor^s  letters.—- (Consdentiousness  !)<***By 
this  simple  expedbnt  having  got  at  some  oorrespondenoeqf  ^a^ 
dame  Grafigny,  they  loaded  her  with  the  most  ferodous  abuse, 
continued  for  some  hours  in  a  joint  irruption  into  l^r  bed- 
chamber in  the  night,  with  a  lalse  accusation  of  having  stolen 


"  TheraidcrwfflfiiidAnaiidyiUafUiuiwarkinTol.  XXIII.  of  theQuar. 
teily  Reriew,  p»ge  154. 
f  Lore  ef  Aypfobrtion  ent  of  sB  boondB  in  the  said  idol, 
%  Bdf-attieBi,  DwinietiTanesa,  and  Wit. 
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and  sent  i^  a  fiiend  a  caento  c^  that  pffofl^aCe  poem,  '^  The 

•<  Pucelle  dH3rlean8,^  and  then  drove  her  from  the  house.  HVe 

cannot  withhold  another  passage  in  the  Quarterly  Review :— • 

''  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  contains  some  unpuUished  let- 
"  ters  of  Voltaire's  of  no  kind  of  interest.  They  are  addressed 
"  to  the  President  de  Hainault^  M.  de  Richelieu^  and  M.  d'Ar- 
**  gental,  in  the  same  style  of  smart  flummery  which  character- 
'^izes  his  letters  to  these  persons  which  are  already  known. 
"  We  have  not  met  in  them  a  passage  worth  quoting.  Voltaire 
''  was  a  man  of  astonishing  quickness^  extent^  and  versatility  of 
"  tai&at ;  he  had  a  great  de^  of  worldly  sense  and  of  literary 
**  acuteness ;  and  in  individual  cases,  where  his  personal  vanity, 
"  —his  ruling  passion^ — was  not  compromised,  he  would  some- 
"  times  be  friendly  and  generous ;  but  his  total  want  qfaUprin^ 
"  ciple,  mdral  or  religious,  his  impudent  audacity,  his  filthy  sen- 
''  suality,  his  persecuting  envy^  his  base  adulation,  his  unwearied 
"  treachery,  his  tyranny,  his  cruelty,  his  profligacy,  his  hypo- 
^  crisy,  will  render  hun  for  ever  tiie  scorn,  as  his  nnbounaed 
"  powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind." 

Let  any  one,  even  moderately  skilled  in  Phrenology^  look 

at  the  bust  now  befoxe  us ;  and  in  the  fearful  development 

which  it  presents  of  the  animal  organs^  with  the  lamentable 

defidency  of  Conscientiousness,  which  best  restrains  from  evil 

and  prompts  to  good,  added  to  one  o&  the  finest  endowments 

of  intellectual  and  communicative  genius  which  a  human  being 

ooukl  possess,  he  will  see  the  most  irresistible  of  all  proofs 

that  that  bust  is  a  genuine  cast  from  the  head  of  Vohaire. 


ARTICLE  VIL 

Pktenclogff  in  Connection  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy,  by 
O.  Spurzheim^  M.  2X     Part  I.  Characters ;  zaith  thirty^ 
Jour  Plates.    8vo.     Treuttel,  Wurta,  and  Richter,  Lon- 
don ;   Hill  and  Son,  Edinburgh ;   Duffield,   Bath ;  and 
Charks  Archer,  Dublin.    SSb.  boards. 

"  Thb  word  Physiognomy,*'  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  ''  considered 
"  etymologically,  signifies  tiie  knowle^e  of  nature  at  large. 
**  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  cxmfigu- 
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"  hithm>  aiid>  even  vote  ctfnmovlj,  the  exptemAon  of  the  coun- 
"  tenance.  In  another  sense^  affain,  it  is  used  to  unplj  a  know-* 
''  ledge  of  the  external  signs  which  proclaim  internal  qualities. 
"  It  is  in  the  latter  acceptation  that  I  shall  employ  the  term  in 
''  this  volume." 

Entire  nature,  he  observes,  may  be  comprehended  in  the 

study  of  physiognomy ;  the  husbandman  judges  by  the  a»-. 

pect  of  the  soil  whether  it  be  diry  or  wet,  rich  or  poor ;  celerity^ 

is  visible  in  the  configuration  of  the  roe,  sluggishness  in  that 

of  the  bear ;  the  muscular  configuration  of  Hercules  indicates 

strength,  the  el^ant  f<Nrm  of  Heb^  is  expressive  of  grace. 

''  Finally,  the  affective  and  intellectual  characters  of  man,  in  the 
"  healthy  and  diseased  states,  are  proclaimed  hy  physiognomical 
"  signs.  In  looking  around  us,  we  distinguish,  as  hy  intuition,  the 
"  benevolent,  candid,  and  modest  individual  from  another  who  is 
**  cruel,  artful,  and  haughty." 

*'  Is  it  not  then  astonishing"  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  '^  that  this  sci- 
"  enoe  should  consist  of  mere  itolated  observations  still  unreduced  tq 
"  prindples  f  Every  one  is  conscious  of  the  various  impressions 
''  made  on  him  by  others,  but  no  one  can  in  any  wise  account  for 
''them." 

''  The  question  then  is,  whether  or  not  it  be  possible,  by  observa- 
"  tion  and  induction,  to  determine  physiognomical  signs,  in  regard 
"  to  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  mind  ?  Lavater,  who  wrote 
''  fin^ents  on  physiognomy,  and  who  styles  himself  a  fragment  of 
''  a  physiognomist,  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  physiognomy  exists 
"  as  a  true  sciehce.    With  this  opinion  of  Lavater  I  agree  entirely.'^ 

Dr  S.  distinguishes  between  signs  dependent  on  configura- 
tion and  organic  constitution  and  those  emanating  from  ges- 
tures and  motions.     ^^  Signs  of  the  first  kind  proclaim  innate 

dispositions  and  capacities  of  action.  They  constitute  the  studv 
of  physiognomy,  strictly  speaking.  Signs  of  the  second  kind, 
"  again,  indicate  powers  in  action,  and  constitute  what  is  called 
"  paiJiofnownf,  or  natural  language.  The  latter  description  of 
"  signs  u  not  included  in  the  pfam  of  this  work ;  it  will  be  exam- 
^  ined  in  a  separate  treatise :  at  present  I  treat  of  the  physiognomic 
''  cal  signs  alone." 

Lavater  declares,  that  <'  the  same  force  builds  up  every 

**  part ;  that  such  an  eye  supposes  such  a  forehead  and  such  a  beard  ; 
**  m  shorty  that  each  isolates  part  indicates  the  configuration  of  the 
'*  whole,  as,  for  examples,  that  all  parts  are  oval  if  the  head  praient 
"  that  form :  hence  that  man  is  a  unit,  and  that  his  siae,  form,  oo* 
"  lour,  hair,  nose,  mouth,  skin,  ears,  hands,  feet>  bones,  muscles, 
"  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  voice,  affisctions,  passi<»is,  &c.,  are  all  and 
"  ever  in  harmony  with  each  other. 
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^'  Aoeacdng  to  Ak  kypotlimy  an  iflpigMfpaMon  Mglit  t^  he 
'^  the  ooaoomitant  of  an  nncnviahle  tooL  The  oontnuy  of  tU^ 
''  howeror,  is  obiervecl  efcry  day.  Bmp  and  Socralei  are  praoft 
"  that  a  fine'  form  h  not  Deoessarr  to  greatness  of  talent  aid  to 
"  generosity  of  feeling.  Indeed^  Euripides,  Plntarch,  and  Seneea 
"  have  long  ago  maintaiaed  the  inaocofacy  of  such  an  <^niDD. 
**  Lavater  himself  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  ungainly  forms 
**  are  sometimes  combined  with  honesty  of  character,  and  thatindi- 
'^  vidttals,  beaotilul  and  wdl-proportioned,  are  oecanmdiy  deoeit- 
"  fill.  '^  I  have  often  seen  (says  he)  a  contradiction  between  the 
** '  solid  and  flexible  parts,  and  every  one  may  possess  certain  qnaii- 
"  *  ties  withont  the  respective  signs.'  He,  therefore,  admits  exo^ 
''  tjons,  and  his  assertiona  oontndict  each  other. 

''  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  nature.  She  makes  no  exoep* 
'*  tions  from  her  laws,  and  is  never  in  contradiction  with  herscaC 
^  Moreover^  the  individual  parts  of  the  body  are  not  prtmortionate 
^  to  each  other.  The  head  of  Perides  was  toe  kige  for  nis  body; 
''  hence  the  ancient  artists  who  made  his  bust  thoudit  it  necessarj: 
*'  to  conceal  this  disproportion  by  covering  the  head  with  a  helmet 
On  the  othor  hand,  small  heads  are  often  found  upon  large  bodies. 
There  is  occasionally  a  resemblance  observahle  between  the  noss^ 
mouth,  or  some  other  part  of  difierent  individuak,  whilst  all  the 
rest  of  their  persons  is  extremely  unlike.  Now,  as  every  part  has 
its  particular  function,  and  as  each  part  indicates  its  special  dis- 
"  positions,  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  one  part,  physMgnonucal 
**  $\gxa  of  the  functions  performed  by  any  other  part  whatever." 

Dr  Spurxheim  disdaime  all  eonnexion  with  those  writers 
who,  after  La  Porte,  Lebrun,  and  others,  compare  the  hu- 
man face  with  that  of  certain  animals.   *^  These  comparisons,^ 

says  he,  "  like  fortune-telling  and  chiromancy,  or  the  interpretation 
"  of  moral  dispositions  from  the  form  of  the  nand,  are  to  be  classed 
^  among  tlie  abttrfations  ei  the  human  undentanding.** 

As  innumerable  observations  have  proved  that  the  difierent 
propeimties,  sentiments,  and  intdlectual  facuUiea  of  man  aie 
manifested  by  various  parts  of  the  brain,  it  fbllows  that  the 
physiognomical  signs  of  these  faculties  are  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  dze  and  organic  constitution  of  the  oerebod  parts. 

'^  It  is  necessary  to  determine  individually  the  parts  appropriated  to, 
*'  and  the  ttgns  of  the  special  faculties,  and  also  of  Uie  several  oon^ 
"  binatioas  oif  those  which  oonstitiita  determinfte  characters*" 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  aubjeot  of  kK|airy»  it  ia  important 
to  distinguish  between  theory  and  practice.  Hie  true  prin- 
ciples of  a  sdence  may  be  esttdeilisbed,  but  those  who  ^ppiy 
them  may  err.    <<  The  adversaries  of  Pbrendi^  are  sedu- 
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*'  totti,  Md  Midy  tBOUf k  in  ^Kfotimg  the  enora  wUA  Dr  Cbll 
^  aofl  I  aad  our  diaciples  liave  committed,  bat  tbey^  cuMttj  ab» 
^  0laia  from  all  nention  of  tlie  numerous  facte  wnidi  we  ate  in 
^  sappert  of  our  opinioDe.  I  do  not  ooneeiTe  that  Phrenology  has 
^  leaehed  peHtetton  now,  nor  do  I  hepe  that  its  applica^n,  e?en 
*'  when  perfect,  wiU  always  be  without  error.  I  hare  frequendy 
**  been  oWged  to  leelify  my  judgment,  but  I  always  endcaYOur  to 
*  praft  by  my  nostakee.  if  the  study  of  physi«^omy  is  lo  be 
*'  abandoned,  becanae  they  who  practise  it  have  committed  errorsy 
^  there  is  no  art  or  science  whidi  should  not,  fer  a  like  reason,  be 
**  giyen  up.  Is  there  any  chemist,  physician,  general,  artist,  law* 
**  yer,  or  pxtest,  who  can  say  that  he  nas  never  erred  in  the  praetioe 
''  of  his  profession  ?" 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  accordingly  is  to 
teach  both  theory  and  practiooy  to  exhibit  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  Phrenology  which  will  at  the  same  time  illustrate  and 
aid  in  proving  the  science.  Dr  S.  subdivides  it  into  two 
eections.  <<  In  the  fimt,*^  says  he,  <<  I  shall  make  some  observa^ 

**  tions  on  bodily  configuration  and  organic  constitution  generally, 
**  in  connexion  with  adaptation  to  peculiar  functions;  on  Uie  differ- 
*^  enee  in  the  heads  ana  faces  of  indiFiduak  whose  characters  are 
^  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  heads 
**  of  the  sexes  and  of  different  nations ;  in  the  second,  I  shall  com- 
''  pare  the  characters  of  various  individuals  with  the  accompanying 
"  cerebral  organization. 

'^  In  order  to  escape  all  cabalistic  quibbling  on  the  part  of  adver- 
^  saries,  I  repeat  once  more,  that  the  size  of  the  bram  is  not  the 
"  only  condition  which  gives  energy  to  its  functions ;  but  that  the 
*'  boculv  constitution,  and  the  exercise,  and  the  mutual  influence  of 
*'  the  mculties  also  modify  their  activity.  I  repeat,  too,  that  I 
"  make  a  distinction  between  innate  dispositions  and  the  aetivity 
they  possess,  and  also  between  signs  of  dispositions  and  ngns  of 
their  activitv.  I  add,  that  I  treat  in  this  place  of  physiognomical 
signs  only,  t.  e.,  of  signs  which  indicate  innate  dispositions.'' 

The  first  section  treats  of  **  the  Pbysiognonucal  Signs  of 

*<  the  Body,  Face,  and  Head  in  general.^    Chapter  1st  is  on 

^'  the  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the  Bodyl**   These  are  of  two 

kinds;   *<  they  rehite  to  the  size  and  configuration  of  the 

<*body,   or  they  concern  its  intimate  constitution.**     The 

qualities  of  the  body  at  large  do  not  indicate  the  affective 

and  intellectual  diqweitionfi^  and  sentiments  and  talents  bear 

no  kind  of  relation  to  the  aixe  and  fiirm  of  the  whole  body. 

Il  is  iDDportant,  however,  in  a  phrenological  point  of  view, 
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**  to  tdtB  mio  acoouat  the  peculiar  oooatittttioD,  or  temp^nunent  of 
i*  mdiYidualsy  not  as  the  cause  of  determinate  faculties^  but  as  m* 
**  flueacing  the  energy  with  which  the  special  functions  of  the  seFe- 
**  ral  'Oifans«re  maniiiBftted.  Their  actint^»  generally^  is  diminish* 
<'  ed  by  disorder  in  the  functions  of  vegetatire  life»  and  it  is  favour- 

ed  by  the  sanguine,  and  still  more  by  the  nervous,  constitudon. 

A  lymphatic,  a  sanguine,  a  bilious,  and  a  nervous  temperameot^ 
*'  are  therefore  spoken  of  with  perfect  propriety,  as  indicating  four 
'^  degrees  of  activity  in  the  v^etative  and  phrenic  functions  ;  but 
''  determinate  faculties  of  the  mind  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  in« 

dividual  temperaments ;  memory,  for  instance,  and  sensuality  to 

the  sanguine  constitution,  irascibility  and  penetration  to  the  bili- 
''  0U8,  and  so  on. 

^'  In  the  sense  just  mentioned  I  admit  four  temperaments,  in  re- 
**  ferenoe  to  the  manifestation  of  the  mental  powers. 
'  "1.  The  lymphatic  constitution,  or  phlegmatic  temperament,  is 
**  indicated  bv  a  pale  white  skin,  fisir.hair,  roundness  of  form,  and 
"  repletion  of  the  cellular  tissue.  The  flesh  is  soft,  the  vital  actions 
*'  are  languid,  the  pulse  is  feeble ;  all  indicates  slowness  and  weak- 
**  ness  in  the  vegetative,  affective,  and  intellectual  functions. 

*'  2.  The  sanguine  temperament  is  proclaimed  by  a  tolerable  con- 
y  sistency  of  flesh,  moderate  plumpness  of  parts,  light  or  chestnut 
*'  hair,  blue  eyes,  great  activity  of  the  arterial  system,  a  strong,  full, 
**  and  frequent  pulse,  and  an  animated  countenance.  Persons  thus 
**  constituted  are  easily  affected  by  external  impressions,  and  possess 
^'greater  energy  than  those  of  the  former  temperament. 

**  3.  The  bilious  temperament  is  characterizea  by  black  hair^  a  dark, 
/^  yellowish,  or  brown  skin,  black  eyes,  moderately  full,  but  firm 
'^  muscles,  and  harshly-expressed  forms.  Those  endowed  with  this 
''  constitution  have  a  strongly.marked  and  decided  expression  of 
''  countenance  ;  they  manifest  great  general  activity  and  functional 
""  energy. 

^*  4.  The  external  signs  of  the  nervous  temperament  are  fine  thin 
'^  hair,  delicate  health,  general  emaciation,  and  smallness  of  the 
^'  muscles,  rapidity  in  the  musailar  actions,  vivacity  in  the  sensa- 
'^  tions.  The  nervous  system  of  individuals  so  constituted  pre- 
''  ponderates  extremely,  and  they  exhibit  great  nervous  sensibility. 

^'  These  four  temperaments  are  seldom  to  be  observed  pure  and 
^'  unmixed ;  it  is  even  diflicult  to  meet  them  without  modifications. 
''  They  are  mostly  found  conjoined,  and  occur  as  lymphatic-san« 
''guine,  lymphatic-bilious,  sanguine-lymphatic,  sanguine-bilious, 
^*  sanguine-nervous,  bilious-lymphatic,  bilious-sanguine,  bilioufr- 
'^  nervous,  &c.  The. individual  temperaments  which  predominate 
**  may  be  determined,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  point  out  every  modifica- 
"  tion."     N 

These  temperaihents  are  illustrated  in  Dr   Spurzheim^s 

work  by  four  heads ;  Brutus  is  given  as  an  example  of  the 

bilious,  and  Montesquieu  of  the  nervous ;  the  others  are  un- 
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known  individuals.     In  the  elementary  wiyrks  of  Pbraftotogy 

it  is  menUoned,  tliat  an  indication  of  activity  in  the  mental 

f unetions,  dBstinguiflhed  from  power,  is  a  grvat  deMderatum. 

Dr  S.  states,  that  it  is  not  common  to  meet  the  Afferent  tern- 

pejrameats  pure  and  unmixed ;  but,  wherevei:  we  have  seen 

decided  examples  of  any  of  them,  they  have  aiforded  great 

helps  towards  estimating  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  nervous 

aad  mental  systemSk 

Chapter  1st  concludes  with  a  specification  of  the  ^  Physi- 

<<  ognomical  Signs  of  the  Body  of  the  Sexes."    <'  In  the  fel 

''  male  constitotion  the  lymphatic  and  cellular  systems  nrediNpi- 
*'  nate;  the  ^gvat,  therefore,  is  rounder,  the  parts  softer,  tne  whole 
*^  more  graoefiil  and  pliant,  than  the  male  form,  the  general  ezt^ 
^'  nor  of  which  is  marked  by  angularity  and  hardness  or  boldness  of 
«  outline.'' 

Chapter  2d  treats  of  '<  The  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the 

*'  Face."   **  We  are  all  io  the  habit  of  examiDing  features  and  coun- 

*'  tenances ;  artists,  especially,  pay   particular   attention   to  such 

''  points,  and  it  u  generally  admitted  that  no  two  faces  are  exactly 

"  alike.     Shall  we  inquire,  then,  are  there  certain  faces  which  cor- 

''  respond  with  indindual  characters  ?     In  order  to  have  a  right 

**  apprehension  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  uf  call  to  mind 

**  the  difference  which  has  been  established  between  physiognomical 

"  and  pathognomical  signs.    This  done,  we  can  then  say  positively, 

'^  that  neither  does  the  configuration  of  the  whole  face,  nor  of  any 

"  of  its  parts,  except  as  development  of  brain  is  concerned,  indicate 

''  the  dispositions  of  the  mind ;  the  same  character  and  the  same 

*'  talents  may  be  observed  in  persons  of  different  size  and  form,  or 

'^  whose  nose^  mouth,  chin,  checks,  &c.,  are  extremely  different ; 

"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  individuals  endowed  with  different  talents 

"  may  often  be  seen  who  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other. 

*'  Inaividuals  with  beautiful,  plain,  and  ugly  faces  may  be  eminent 

**  indifferently  in  virtue  or  in  vice.     The  nose  and  checks  of  the 

*^  wisest  of  men,  Socrates,  certainly  exhibit  no  sign  of  superiority." 

Dr  Spurzheim  copies  four  figures  from  Lavater's  work,  and 

adds  this  author^s  judgment  on  them,  to  show  the  error  of 

those  who  confound  the  configuration  of  the  face  with  the 

movements  of  its  soft  parts.    The  portnuts  are  of .  Vesalins, 

Gessner,  Descartes,  and  an  individual  not  named  by  Lavater. 

He  concludes,—-"  Now  as  the  chins,  lips,  checks  and  noses 

'^  of  these  four  illustrious  persons  present  very  different  configunu 
'^  tions,  I  think  that  Lavater's  opinion  of  their  taknts  and  charac- 
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ion  mm  fomed  frwn  the  cxpraa^OD  produced  by  Uie  iiiotioii&  of 
**  the  soft  parts ;  tbat^^  from  jpathognomical  signs,  rather  than  from 
"  the  conf^ration  of  the  diifereDt  members  of  their  faces.  The 
'^  langmige  of  Lavatev  k  obrionsly  always  vague ;  he  setddaa  or 
"  nerer  specifies  the  particular  form  of  the  part  on  which  he  fbuiida 
"  his  judgment. 

^  Yet  It  is  true,  that  certain  forms  of  fwe  do  agree  better  than 
**  ethem  with  certain  characters.    This»  hoiMrer,  happens  nat  be. 
''  cause  configuration  of  ftbce  produces  character,  but  because  ooofigw 
*'  uration  of  hce  is  an  effect  of  the  agency  of  certain  natural  laws 
^*  with  which  this  is  of  course  in  harmony.    The  artist^  tfaewfctw^ 
"  mfttifcs  to  dangn  his  figures  in  harmony  with  the  chaiaGt«a  he 
"  would  express  ;  to  pourtray  a  severe  and  unbending,  chamctcr, 
'''he  will  certainly  never  choose  the  head  of  a  Madonna  aa  the 
''  medium  for  embodytnrg  *hts  conceptioQ ;  neither  will  ht,  with 
<«  the  tiew  of  exhibiting  the  wiid  and  gcntk  chanetar  of »  flaiot 
''  John,  erer  fix  on  such  a  form  as  that  of  a  Pope  Gregor|'  VFI, 
''  The  countenance  of  an  actor  is  also  admitted  to  hamoniBe  or  to 
"  disagree  with  the  particular  characters  he  may  perform.    Neverw 
"  thelesi^  it  remains  eertain  that  the  same  character  is  to  be  obaerved 
"  in  conjunction  with  very  dissimilar  faces,  and  that  the  character 
'^  by  no  means  depends  on  the  configuration  of  the  face,  although 
''  tne.&ce  and  character  harmonize,  just  as  do  all  the  parts  of  a 
^'  good  picture.     In  a  landscape,  for  instance,  if  all  the  otgecta  oa 
''  shore  mdicate  tranquillity  and  repose,  the  sea  is  never  Jp^reaeDted 
<€  ^  agitated.by  a  tempest." 

Dr  Spurahdm  notices  the  difference  of  the  *<  Faces  of  the 

<<  Sexes,^  and  then  treats  of  National  Faces."    Experknoe 

'^  shows,"  says  he, ''  that  the  majority  of  individuals  composing  na- 
**  tions  have  something  characteristic  in  their  countenances.  The 
'^  Chinese  can  never  be  confounded  with  the  English  fisce ;  the 
*'  Negro  can  never  be  taken  for  an  Italian,  nor  the  Grecian  fior  an 
''  Esquimaux.  The  Jews,  though  they  have  been  disponed  overall 
"  the  countries  and  have  lived  m  all  the  climates  of  the  globe  for 
'^  many  centuries,  still  preserve  a  particular  and  distinguishing  phy- 
*'  siognomy.  Peculiarities  even  mark  the  two  tribes  of  Judi£  and 
*'  Benjamm ;  in  that  of  Judah,  for  example,  the  face  is  round  and 
*'  the  cheeks  are  prominent,  while  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  fine 
*'  is  lengthened,  the  cheeks  are  but  slightly  prominent,  the  nose  is 
''  aquiline,  and  the  eyes  lively ;  Uie  whole,  in  short,  composes  what 
**  is  called  an  oriental  countenance. 

''  To  observe  varieties  in  national  physiognomy,  it  is  not  necesssry 
^  to  Tint  foreign  or  extremely  remote  countries.  We  need  not  take 
**  a  journey  to  Arabia,  Madagascar,  China,  or  Mexico,  for  this  pur- 
"  pose ;  we  have  but  to  examine  the  inhabitants  of  different  pro* 
*'  vinces  of  the  same  country  to  be  convinced  of  the  great  variety 
"  that  reigns ;  in  France^  ror  instance,  we  may  observe  the  natives 
^  ef  Picaidy,  of  Nomiandy,  of  Burgundy,  of  (rasocgny,  Ssc,  to  be 
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'^  very  dtftnat  in  appearance  from  each  other.  The  Wetlphaliaas^ 
"  SaxoDB^  Bavanans^  Suabiaoft,  ice*,  hare  alt  very  differenlphjiiog* 
'^  oomjek  The  inhabitants  (^  the  south-vest  of  SooUaad,  those  of 
"  the  north«east,  and  those  of  the  Highhmds,  belong  to  three  JSiSat* 
"  ent  races.  England  and  Ireland  hanng  been  occupied  by  Tarious 
"  nations^  particular  districts  of  each  hare  a  population  originally 
''  different  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  die  same  round  and  well-fed 
'f  figures  are  seen  which  luibens  has  transferred  to  his  canrass  firom 
''  natires  of  HoUand.  On  the  bcwden  between  Scotland  and  Eug^ 
'^  landj  the  Roman  form  of  face  is  still  found*  In  the  soutfay  again, 
"  the  Saxon  fooe  is  very^commoik  In  diorti  there  are^  beyond  any 
€€  d^iii^  natieaal  foces.      Dr  Spunheim  illustcalei  this  part  of  the 

wmk  ty  portnitB  of  Hyder  Aly,  a  Malay  chief,  Hannibal, 

a  Jew,  and  specimens  of  four  varieties  of  national  faces,  in 

which  George  Buchanan  represents  the  Phcenidan,  Addison 

the  Saxon,  Cato  the  censor  the  Roman,  and  Isaac  Watts 

the  Celdc  countenance. 

Chapter  8d  is  on  the  *<  Physiognomical  Signs  of  the  whole 

'*  Head,*^  and  commences  with  some  general  remarks,  which 

are  highly  valuable.     ^  The  first  point  to  be  considered  by 

''  the  Phrenologist  is  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  individual  sulject 
''  of  obRrvation ;  whether  this  is  lymphatic^  sanguine,  bilious,  ner« 
''  vous,  or  is  made  un  by  a  mixture  of  these  four  primitive  temper^* 
^*  aments.  This  preliminary  step  is  neoessaiy,  in  otder  to  enable 
''  him  to  conclude  concerning  the  dqpree  of  activity  possessed  by  Ibe 
'f  cerebral  organs. 

"  He  must  then  examine  the  head  generally,  m  regard  to  sise, 
^'  and  acquire  ideas  of  what  may  be  entitled  small,  middling,  and 
''  large-sized  heads.  After  this  he  will  consider  the  relative  sise  of 
"  the  various  r^ons  of  the  head,  and  the  development  of  the  indi- 
"  vidual  parts  of  each  region,  that  is  to  say,  the  length  and  breadth 
''  (rf  the  particular  organs;  finally,  he  will  ascertain  the  proportionate 
"  siae  or  all  organs  to  eadi  other."    To  communicate  information 

upon  these  particulars,  figures  are  given  in  the  work,  io 

which  the  head  is  represented  profile-wise,  and  divided  by 

vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  regions^ 

which  are  to  be  compared  with  each  other ;  the  width  of  the 

head  is  next  considered,  and  its  height  and  breadth  are  also 

oompared.    *<  Onoe  familiar  with  the  comparative  develop. 

^  meats  of  the  various  regions  of  the  head,  and  of  the  individual 
^  portions  of  eadi,  information  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  ce« 
''  rebral  parts  they  severally  include  may  next  be  required. 
''  Further,  the  degree  in  which  the  individual  organs  are  devel. 
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*'  oped  requires  to  be  ascertained.  The  study  of  the  different  r^oiis 
*^  will  give  much  facility  in  this  particular. 

"  Finally^  the  peculiarities  of  the  special  faculties  arc  to  be  ex- 
**  ainined.  They  will  be  found  discussed  in  my  publications  oa 
«  Phrenology." 

Several  plates  are  given,  which  exhibit  strikingly   the 

"  differences  among  heads.''    "  What  an  error,''  says  Dr  8., 

^  then  must  those  modern  artists  commit  who  neglect  the  uze  and 
<'  form  of  the  head  in  their  portraito !  Did  they  but  intend^  to  give 
**  an  accurate  likeness^  some  attention  to  the  head  is  oertahily  re* 
**  qatr^ ;  and  if  they  would  do  morfej  vis.,  pamt  tlie  moni  and 
''  intdlectual  character^  the  utmOst  care  in  depicting  .the  figura  and 
"  volume  of  the  skull  is  indispensable."    It  is  impossible  to  read 

this  section  of  the  work,  and  even  glance  at  the  plates,  without, 
an  irresistible  conviction  being  produced,  that  there  is  great 
expression  of  character  in  the  form  of  the  head.  We  regret 
that  it  is  impossible  without  the  plates  to  render  the  observa- 
tions  intelligible ;  but  we  strongly  recommend  them  to  the 
notice  of  artists. 

Dr  Spurzht  lit  next  treats  of  the  ^^  Heads  of  the  Sexes,^ 
and  «*  of  National  Heads."  "  The  latter,"  says  he,  "  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  character  and  talent  most  generally  possess- 
ed by  thtr  nat^  B.  The.  organs  of  form,  construct! veness/ and  iio- 
Iprietif,  are  crmmonly  large  in  France,  and  superior  manual  dexte^^ 
^ty  and  nicety  of  configuration  are  perceptible  in  many  of  her  ma- 
nnfk;tures ;  in  the  article  of  millinery  the  French  regulate  the  taste 
'*  of  all  Europe,  and  their  manners  arc  eminently  polite,  winnings 
"  and  elegant." 

"  It  is  quite  positive  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  of  a' 
country  nave  greater  abilities  than  those  of  others;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance can  only  be  attributed  to  superiority  in  the  tribes 
''  which  originallv  took  possession  of  these  favoured  districts.  The 
*'  race  from  which  we  descend  has  undoubtedly  far  more  influence 
*^  on  our  talents  than  the  climate  of  the  country  in  which  we  lire. 
This  matter  is  not  only  interesting  to  philosophy,  but  also  to 
governments.  Would  a  legislator  have  his  r^^lations  permanent, 
he  must  adapt  them  to  the  character  of  the  nation  to  whom  they 
are  given.  A  benevolent,  intellectual,  and  wdl-informed  penaoy 
ibr  instance,  can  never  adopt  such  religious  ideas  as  content  the 
cruel,  stupid,  and  ignorant  being.  One  nation  is  giiided  by  va-^ 
nity  and  selfish  motives  alone;  another  requires  to  be  led  by 
reason,  and  will  only  submit  to  an  enlightened  and  liberal  govern, 
''ment" 

**  The  influence  of  the  cerebral  organization  upon  the  affective 
'^  and  intellectual  manifestations  being  ascertained,  we  cannot  help 
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"  ifgretting  that  trarellen  should  still  n^leot  the  study  of  Datiooal 
"  characters^  in  connexion  with  that  of  national  configurations  of 
**  head.  It  seems  reasonaUe  to  expect  that  the  same  interest  diould 
''  be  taken  in  increadng  our  aoquamtance  with  mankind  which  it 
"  shown  in  the  advancement  of  natural  history.  Man  is  at  least  aa 
"  noble  an  object  as  a  plant  or  a  shell ;  and  as  animals^  plants^ 
**  minerals;,  and  shells  are  se^onsljr  eoHeeted,  I  would  aslc  why 
''  organic  prods  of  national  characters,  I  inean  ikoiikf  <Mr  casts  takea 
"  from  nature,  or  exact  drawings,  should  not  also  be  deemed  worthy 
''of  some  attention?"    Dr  Spurzheim  fliustrates  this  section  by 

skulls  of  a  <^  female  Wabash,^  Brazilian  Cannibal,^  *^  an- 
^  oient  Greek,^  and  a  <*  Hindoo  ;***  all  exhibithig  Tcry  strik- 
ing differences  of  form. 

The  8d  section  of  the  work  is  on  **  the  Cerebral  OrganU 
<*  zation  of  different  Characters.**  It  is  sub£vided  into  six 
chapters.  The  first  presents  **  Portraits  remarkable  in  rela- 
<<  tion  to  Morality.**  This  is  illustrated  by  heads  of  Cara- 
calla  and  Zeno ;  Nero  and  Seneca ;  Richelieu  and  Walnng«. 
ham ;  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  Fr.  Oberlin ;  Godoi,  Prince 
of  die  Peace,  and  Peter  Jeannin ;  Danton  an'^  Malesherbes; 
Gregory  VIII.  and  Pius  Vll.^-Chapter  id  contftina . "  Por- 
**  traits  of  Individuals  remarkable  in  a  religious  Point  of 
<<  View,'*  and  is  illustrated  by  eight  portraits :  chapter  8d  is 
on  <<  Independent  Characters,"  and  contains  Aur  portndts ; 
chapter  4th  is  on  **  Ambitious  Characters^^  and  ten  heads 
accompany  it ;  chapter  5tli  treats  of  *'  Gay  Cbaracters^'^  and 
the  illustrations  are  '^  Piron  and  Carlin  ;^»  and  chapter  0th 
treats  of  *'  Timid  and  Bold  Characters/^  and  is  illustrated 
by  ten  figures.  The  work  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  the 
<*  Elements  of  various  Characters,^  and  a  summary  view  and 
conclusion. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  any  analysis  of  this  section  that 
would  be  in  the  least  interesting  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  [dates :  these  are  very  ably  executed,  the  litbo- 
graphy  being  the  best  we  have  seen  in  this  department  of 
art ;  and  we  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  induce  the  reader 
to  purchase  the  bode  itsdf.  We  think  it  likely  to  become 
the  most  pc^ular  of  all  Dr  Spurzheim^s  works  :  it  will  in. 
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terest.and  instruct  the  most  advanced  Phrenologist,  amuse 
the  general  reader,  and  prove  highly  useful  to  the  prpfesnonal 
artist.  In  two  or  three  instances  we  differ  from  Dr  Spurz. 
beim^s  analysis  of  the  character  indicated  by  certain  of  the 
heads  represented,  and  dislike  some  occasional .  departures 
from  the  correct  nomeoGlature  of  the  science,  such  as  the  or- 
gan  of  "  Notoriety,''  in  p.  4f4,  for  f*  Love  of  ApprobaUoa,** 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind ;  but,  with  these  very 
trifling  exceptions^  the  work  is  calculated  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  science.  We  conclude  by  selecting  the  intro- 
duction to  section  2d,  which  explains  the  author^s  object  in 
presenting  the  portraits,  and  his  account  of  four  very  oppo-* 
site  characters,  whose  faeads^  drawn  by  Mr  W.  S.  Watsoir, 
we  give  in  the  accompanying  plate.  They  are  VitelUus  and. 
Sully,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  Melancthon. 

In  the  introduction  to  section  Sd,  Dr  Spurzheim  says, — 

The  character  is  a  prodoct  of  the  combination  of  affective  with 
iDtellectual  faculties.  Although  the  variety  of  characters  encqiui- 
*^  tered  in  the  world  be  infinite,  they  may  still  be  arranged  into 
'^  classes  according  to  the  faculties  which  are  most  energetic.  There 
are,  for  example,  moral  and  iromoral,  religious  and  irreligious^, 
haughty  and  humble,  vindictive  and  forgiving,  quarrelsome  and 
peaceable,  lively  and  serious,  independent  and  servile. chamcten, 
''  and  so  on. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  cerebral  organization  of  these  and  other  cha- 
'^  racters,  I  shidl  give  the  portraits  of  individuals  known  for  peculi- 
'*  arity  of  disposition  ;  but  then  I  may  be  asked  if  the  portndts,  as 
"  they  exist,  be  faithful  representations  of  the  men  }  For  my  own 
pdrt,  I  certainly  do  not  rely  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  every 
one  of  the  oonfignrations  which  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity. 
**  I  should  recommend  artists,  for  the  future,  to  t^e  a  complete 
''  cast  from  the  head  of  every  man  of  great  talents  or  remarkable 
"  character,  and  to  hand  down  mental  as  well  as  personal  likenesses, 
'^  and  also  to  preserve  and  mnltiply  the  proofs  of  Phrendogy.  Al- 
<'  though  it  is  evident  that  great  differences  in  the  form  and  liae  of 
the  head  ha^e  been  imitated  by  masters  of  eminence  at  least,  still 
my  principal  ofcg^t  in  pnblbhmg  this  work  is  rather  to  fix  the 
'^  attention  of  my  readers  on  the  relations  that  exist  between  manU 
festations  of  mind  and  cerebral  organization  in  individuals  as 
well  as  in  whole  nations,  than  to  persuade  them  by  the  examples 
I  ^all  give,  which  nevertheless  sliow  clearly  the  aj^licaiion  tfaat 
mav  be  made  of  Phrenology. 
6y  far  the  greater  number  of  these  {portraits  are  fronit  plates  in 
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"  the  Cabinet  cTEsiampes  of  the  great  royal  library  at  Paris.  I 
**  thankfiilTy  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  M.  Dnchesne^  the  con- 
**  serrator,  for  bis  kindDess  in  afibrding  me  every  facility  in  further- 
''  anoe  of  my  design.  The  descriptions  of  the  individual  characters 
"  are  taken  from  the  Biographte  UniverseUe,  Ancienne  et  MO" 
**  deme,  published  by  Micnauc(,  Jrires ;  from  the  GaUrie  Histo^ 
*'  rique  des  Homtnet  hs  phis  (UUbres,  published  by  London  ; 
*'  from  the  General  Biographical  Dictionary,  revised  and  enlarged 
"  by  A,  Chalmers ;  and  from  the  General  Biography,  by/.  Atkin 
«  and  W.  Enfidd." 

Of  Vitellius,  figure  Sd,  very  little  need  be  said.  His  head 
is  remarkable  for  extraordinary  breadth,  indicating  an  exces- 
sive development  of  the  animal  organs  in  general,  and  of  Del 
structiveness  and  Secretiveness  in  particular ;  while  the 
hMght  is  greatly  deficient^  poi&ting  out  a  proportionally 
small  endowment  of  the  human  organs,  particularly  those  of 
Benevolence  and  Refleetion.  The  character  exactly  corre- 
sponds ;  for  Vitellius  is  universally  known  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  false,  cruel,  and  detestable  of  the  Roman  empe* 
rors,-^monster8  who  disgraced  humanity. 

As  a  contrast  to  Vitellius   we  select  the  head  of  Sully 

(figure  4).     "  This  head,"'  says  Dr  S.,  "  is  very  high,  whilst 

*'  it  is  at  the  same  time  of  considerable  width.  The  organs  of 
"  ConstnictiFeness,  Secretiveness,  and  Cautiousness,  are  strongly 
**  marked ;  the  whole  sincipital  region  is  likewise  large^  and  the 
*'  forehead  voluminous,  particularly  the  organs  of  Individuality, 
*^  Configuration,  Size,  Locality,  Order,  Calculation,  and  of  the  re- 
**  flective  faculties.  Such  a  brain  fits  a  man  to  attain  excellence  in 
'^  various  departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Happy  the  coun- 
*'  try  whose  administration  is  committed  to  such  a  head !  there  the 
''  general  welfare  will  never  be  neglected  ; — and  fortunate  the  king 
"  who  selects  men  with  such  a  brain  as  Sully's  for  his  counsellors ! 
''  the  glory  of  his  reign  will  be  lasting." 

''  He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  of  the  king- 
*^  dom  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places.  He  also  made 
''  himself  especially  useful  by  his  skill  and  lotegrity  in  managing 
'*  financial  affairs.  He  was  emploved,  too,  in  many  important  ne^ 
*^  gotiations,  of  which  one  of  the  principal  was  for  the  king's  second 
*'  marriage  with  Mury  de  Medicis.  Sully  hastened  this  alliance  a« 
"  much  as  possible,  dreading  Henry's  wealcness  towards  his  mistress 
*'  Mademoiselle  d'Entragues,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of 
"  marriage.  This  promise  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Sully>  and  that 
**  faithful  friend,  deeply  affected  with  the  disgrace  the  Idng  must 
"  incur  from  such  a  connexion,  after  pondering  a  while,  tore  the 
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writiiig^  in  piec^.  '  Are  you  mad  ?'  cried  Henry.  '  YeSj  me,* 
said  Sully,  '  I  am  mad,  and  I  wish  I  were  the  only  madman  id 
'  France.'  As  soon  after  as  he  could  gain  a  hearings  he  laid  be- 
"  fore  the  king  all  the  reasons  to  conFiuce  him  of  his  extreme  im.. 
'*  prudence  in  the  step  he  meant  to  take." 

"  Within  ten  years  he  paid  the  crown-debts  of  two  hundred  mil* 
lions,  and  accumulated  a  surplus  of  thirty  millions,  raising  leas 
money  by  taxation  all  the  while  than  had  been  done  before  faia 
administration.  Prior  to  his  ministry,  the  gorernors  of  proFincet 
and  powerful  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  lerying  taxes  for  their 
prirate  advantage,  sometimes  on  their  own  authority,  and  fire- 
quently  by  virtue  of  edicts  which  they  had  obtained  through 
court-interest  Sully  suppressed  these  abuses,  and  had  to  ea* 
counter  not  only  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  fenom 
immediately  interested,  but  the  facility  of  the  monarch  himself, 
always  disposed  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  his  fovourites  and 
mistresses.  On  one  occasion  the  king's  mistress  d'JBntragues  said 
'^  haughtily  to  Sully,—'  To  whom  would  you  have  the  king  grant 
*'  *  &vours,  if  not  to  his  relations,  courtiers,  and  mistresses  ?*  *  Ma- 
"  '  dame,'  replied  he,  '  you  would  be  in  the  rightf  if  his  majesty 
'' '  took  the  money  out  of  his  own  purse ;  but  is  it  reasonable  that 
''  *  he  should  take  it  from  those  of  Uie  traders,  the  artizans,  the  la- 
*' '  bourers  and  peasants  ?  These  people,  who  maintain  him,  and  all 
"  '  of  us,  find  one  master  sufficient,  and  have  no  need  of  .so  many 
'' '  oourtien,  princes,  and  mistresses.'  Sully,  of  whose  integrity 
''  the  king  was  fully  convinced,  relieved  him  greatly  when  assailed 
''  by  improper  requests ;  he  could  always  throw  the  refusal  upon 
"  one  who  had  no  reluctance  to  undergo  the  odium,  provided  the 
''  good  of  the,  state  were  consulted. 

"  Sully  was  very  active  and  very  temperate.  His  table  was 
"  simple  and  frugal,  and  when  reproached  with  its  plainness,  he  re- 
'*  plied  with  SocrateB,  that  if  his  guests  were  wise,  they  would  be 
"  satisfied  ;  if  not,  he  did  not  wish  their  company. 

Of  F<^  Alexander  VI.,  figure  5th,  Dr  S{Mirzbeim  says, 

— "  This  cerebral  organisation  is  despfeable  in  the  eyes  of  a  Plnreii- 
''  ologist.  The  animal  organs  compose  by  far  its  greatest  portion. 
"  Such  a  brain  is  no  more  adequate  to  the  manifestation  or  Cbris- 
'^  tian  virtues  than  the  brain  of  an  idiot  from  birth  to  the  exhibi- 
"  tion  of  the  intellect  of  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Bacon.  The  cervical  and 
whde  basilar  region  of  the  head  are  particularly  developed  ;  the 
organs  of  the  perceptive  faculties  are  pretty  large,  but  the  sinci- 
pital region  is  exceedingly  low,  particularly  at  the  organs  of  Be- 
**  nevolence.  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness.  Su<£  a  head  is 
"  unfit  for  any  employment  of  a  superior  kind,  and  never  gives  birth 
"  to  sentiments  of  humanity.  The  sphere  of  its  activity  does  not 
**  extend  beyond  those  enjoyments  which  minister  to  the  animal 
''  porticm  of'^human  nature. 
**  Alexander  VL  was  in  truth  a  scandal  to  the  papal  chair ;  from 
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"  the  earliest  age  he  was  disorderly  and  artfal^  and  his  life  to  the 
"  last  was  infamous. 

"  He  is  said  to  hare  bought  the  tiara  by  bribing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cardinals,  or  rather  by  making  large  promises,  which  he 
never  fulfilled.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  ne  became  pope,  he 
had  a  family  of  five  children, — ^four  boys  and  one  daughter.  He 
made  a  regular  practice  of  selling  bishoprics  and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices  to  enrich  himself  and  his  femily.  Though  profane 
and  various  religious  writers  do  not  all  agree  in  their  judgment 
conoeminfi^  the  disorderly  conduct  of  this  man,  many  atrocities 
committed  by  him  are  well-ascertained  fects.  History  will  always 
accuse  him  of  the  crimes  of  poisoning,  simony,  and  false-swearing, 
—of  reckless  debauchery,— nay,  of  incest  widi  hb  own  daughter. 
In  political  matters  he  formed  alliances  with  all  the  princes  of  his 
time,  but  his  ambition  and  perfidy  never  failed  to  find  him  a  pre- 
''  text  for  breaking  his  word  and  disturbing  the  peace.  He  engaged 
'  Charles  Villi  of  France  to  enter  Italy  in  order  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  as  soon  as  that  prince  had  succeeded  in 
the  enterprise,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and 
the  Emperor  MaximUian  to  rob  him  of  his  conquest.  He  sent  a 
nuncio  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet  to  entreat  his  assistance  against 
^  Charles,  promising  him  perpetual  friendship  in  case  of  compli- 
*^  ance ;  but,  after  the  receipt  of  a  large  remittance  from  the  Turks, 
**  he  treacherously  delivered  Zicim,  the  brother  of  Bajaset,  then  at 
"  the  court  of  Rome,  into  the  hands  of  Charies.  As  a  singular  ex- 
"  ample  of  Alexander's  arrogance,  his  bull  may  be  mentioned  by 
*'  which  he  took  upon  him  to  divide  the  new  world  between  the 
**  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  granting  to  the  former  all  the  terri- 
'*  tory  on  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line  passing  from  north  to  south, 
*^  at  one  hundred  leagues  distance  from  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 
^*  Alexander  possessed  eloquence  and  address ;  Imt  a  total  lack  of 
''  noble  sentiments  rendered  him  altogether  unfit  for  his  sacred  slia- 
**  tion.  Poisoned  wine,  which  had  been  prepared  for  certain  cardi- 
nals whose  ridies  tempted  the  cupidity  of  nis  holiness,  was  given 
hiv  by  mistake,  and  ended  his  profligate  career.  Some  writers 
have  questioned  the  truth  of  this  account  of  Alexander's  deaths 
*'  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  inconsbtent  with  the  acknow- 
''  Mged  diaracter  of  this  pontiff.  Lowness  of  feelings  and  lowness 
"  of  bnin  are  seen  together." 

Figure  6th  represents  the  head  of  Philip  MelaDdhoD, 

firom  a  portrait  by  Alb.  Durer.— <<  It  is  verj  narrow,^  says 

Dr  8. "  aboire  and  behind  the  ears,  and  the  whole  basilar  r^on  is 
**  very  small ;  almost  the  whole  of  die  brain,  indeed,  lies  in  the  fore* 
^  head  and  sincipital  regions,  both  of  whidi  are  exceedingly  laige. 
**  It  is  the  brain  of  an  extraordinary  man.  The  omms  of  the  mo* 
*'  ral  and^  religious  feelings  predominate  greatly,  and  will  disapprove) 
"  of  all  violence,  iireverence,  and  injustice,  llie  fiireh«id  betokens 
a  vast  and  comprehensive  understanding.    The  ensemble,  a  mind 
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'^  the  noblest^  the  most  amiable,  and  the  most  intellectual  that  can 
"  be  couceived.  If  there  be  any  thing  to  regret^  it  is,  that  the  or- 
gans of  the  animal  powers  should  have  been  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  those  proper  to  man.  Such  a  head  may  be  called^  dbo- 
sen ;  its  only  cause  of  unhappiness  is  in  contemplating  the  iojus- 
'*  tice  of  manVind,  and  its  too  eager  wishes  for  their  better  condi- 
"  tion. 

"  Melancthon  was  born  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate^  in  1495. 
"  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  his  native  place,  went 
''  to  the  college  of  Pforzheim,  and  two  years  afterwards  to  Hddel- 
berff,  where  he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  literature,  that»  before 
he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year^  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
tuition  of  the  sons  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  still  very  yoang 
''  when  Erasmus  wrote  of  him, — '  Good  God !  what  hopes  may  we 
'* '  not  entertain  of  Philip  Melancthon,  who,  though  as  yet  very 
'' '  Voung  and  a  boy,  is  equally  to  be  admired  for  his  knowledge  in 
"  '  both  languages  ?  What  quickness  of  invention  !  what  purity  of 
'' '  diction  1  what  powers  of  memory !  what  variety  of  reading- ! 
'  what  modesty  and  gracefulness  of  behaviour  V  " 
'*  He  soon  contract^  a  close  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Iju- 
ther ;  and  though  he  approved  Luther's  desi^  of  delivering  theo- 
logy from  the  darkness  of  scholastic  jargon,  his  mildness  of  temper 
made  him  extremely  averse  to  disputation  of  every  description. 
He,  however,  rendered  great  servioee  to  the  cause  of  reformation 
by  his  admirable  abilities  and  hi&  great  moderation.  He  was  even 
forced  to  sustain  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  principal  religious 
transactions  and  ecclesiastical  regulations  of  that  period.  For  the 
sake  of  peace  and  union,  he  was  naturally  inclines  to  yield  where 
'<  essentials  were  not  concerned,  and  always  anxious  to  soften  the 
^icrimony  of  religious  controversy.  It  is  said  that  his  mother  hav* 
ing  asked  him  what  she  was  to  believe  amidst  the  disputes  which 
divided  the  worlds  he  replied,  '  Continue  to  believe  and  pray  as 
'  you  have  hitherto  done.'  He  was  hum^e,  gentle,  and  readily 
won  upon  by  mild  and  generous  treatment ;  but  when  his  adver- 
'^  saries  made  use  of  imperious  and  menacing  language,  he  rose  su- 
^'  perior  to  his  general  meekness  of  disposition,  and  showed  a  spirit 
^  of  ardour,  independence, — ^nay,  of  intrepidity,  looking  down  with 
^^  contempt  upon  the  threats  of  power,  and  the  prospect  even  of 
"death." 

''  Never  was  any  man  more  civil  and  obliging,  and  more  free  from 
^  jealousy,  dissimulation,  and  envy,  than  Melancthon ; '  he  was 
**  humble,  modest,  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  in  a  word;  lie-pos- 
'^  sessed  wonderful  talents  and  most  noble  disposition^.  His  greatest 
'/  enemies  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  annals  of  anti- 
*'  quity  exhibit  very  few  worthies  who  may  be  compared  with  him, 
*'  whether  extent  of  knowledge  in  things  human  and  divine,  or 
''  quickness  of  comprehension,  and  fertility  of  genius,  be  regarded. 
''  The  cause  of  true  Christianity  derived  more  signal  advantages  and 
"  more  effectual  support  from  Melancthon  than  it  received  from  any 
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of  die  other  dooton  of  tke  age.  His  mildness  and  <^arity  per- 
haps carried  him  too  far  at  times^  and  led  htm  occaBionally  to 
make  coocessions  that  might  be  styled  imprudent.  He  was  the 
sincere  worshipper  of  truth,  but  he  was  difBdent  of  himself  and 
sometimes  timorous  without  any  sufficient  reason.  On  the  other 
''  hand,  his  fortitude  in  defending  the  right  was  great  His  opi- 
"  nions  were  so  universally  respected,  that  scarcely  any  one  among 
''  the  Lutheran  doctors  ventured  to  oppose  them.  He  was  inferior 
^'  to  Luther  in  oourage  and  intrepidity,  but  his  equal  in  piety,  and 
''  much  hu  superior  in  learning,  judgment,  meekness,  and  hu« 
"  manity.  He  latterly  grew  tir^  of  his  life,  and  was  particularly 
''  dimisted  with  the  rage  for  religious  controversies,  which  pre- 
*'  vaUed  universally." 


ARTICLE  VIIL 

On  ^  Charaeier  and  Cerebral  Devdppment  afJamee  Mac^ 
Kaen^  who  was  executed  at  Glasgow  on  &&ih.  January^ 
1797,  Jbr  the  Murder  of  James  Buchanan,  the  Lanark 
Carrier,  Communicated  by  a  Member  of  the  PhrenolO' 
Society  fjf  Glasgow. 


TflE  skull  of  M^Kaen  is  deposited  in  the  Anatonaical  Museum 
of  the  Universitj  of  Gnlasgow,  and  casts  of  it  aie  in  the  enU 
lections  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Hamburgh.  His 
crime  and  subsequent  conduct  excited  an  extraordinary  in- 
terest at  the  time.  The  information  as  to  his  life  and  cha- 
racter is  derived  from  the  Glasgow  Couri^  of  8th  October 
and  Idth  December,  ITSOj  and  26th  January,  1797;  and 
also  from  ^'  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  James  M^E[aeo^  taken 
<«  fraa  bis  own  moutb"^  (5tb  edition),  by  a  respectable  book* 
seller  in  Ghisgow,  who  is  still  aUve,  and  the  <<  Last  Letfey  of 
'<  James  M^Kaen  to  his  Wife  and  Children.^ 


694  CHARACTKK  AKD  D^VELOPMSMr 

Tit^  following  is  the  devefopment  of  the  skull  :— 


1.'  AmadTeneMy  father  laige. 

2.  PldlopngiqitiYeDeaB,  very  large. 

3.  GonoentntiYeness,  moderate. 

4.  Adbesiyeness,  laige. 

5.  CombatiYenees,  Ytxj  large. 

6.  DeetructiYenew,  large. 

7.  Constnictiyenese,  AiU. 
ft  Acqnisitiyenew,  ftilL 
9*  Scmtiveness,  large. 

10.  Sdf*etleein9  ftiH. 

11.  Love  of  Apprdbadmif  father  Uoge. 
12.'  Cantioiunew,  fulL 

13.  Benerolenoef  full. 

14.  Veneeatum,  large. 

15.  Hepa,  vatlwr  Ittge. 
10.  IdeaUty,  ftJL 

17.  Wonder^  rather  ftilL 

18.  CSoDscicntioaeneflSy  emalL 


19.  mnnneM,  fblL 

20.  Lower  lodiTidnaliiy,  AdL 

20.  Upper  ditto,  modente. 

21.  Form,  ftilL 

22.  Size,  large. 

28.  Weighty  moderate. 

24.  GoToar,  moderates 

25.  Locali^,  ftiD. 
261  Order,  AilL 

27.  Ttane,  moderate. 

20.  Number,  Fathtfi  wudL 

29.  Tune,  moderate, 

30.  Language,  (uncertein.) 

31.  Compariaoii,  rather  laige. 

32.  Carnality^  rather  large. 

33.  Wit,  rather  buege. 

34.  TmitatiiTiiy  fblL 


MBASUBBXBNT8. 

'From  oodpital  apuie  to  lower  IndiriduaUtj ..••71 

ConoentratiTeDess  to  Comparison... 04 

meatua  auditorius  to  oedpttal  ipine 4 

dOb        do.      to  lower  IwliiidmWiry ;...4i 

do.         do.       to  Furmnesa.... 5 

DeatruetSveness  to  Deatruetireneie. 5f 

......  SecretiTenessto  SecrettTenesi..... .«••.•• • H 

Cantiousnese  to  Cautiousneee 5| 

Ideality  to  Ideality 4f 

Acquinitivenees  to  Aoquititiveneaa ft| 

......  ConstnictiTeneea  to  ConstnictiveneM 4i 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  a  roundish  perforatioD  of  tlie 
part  of  the  skull  corresponding  to  the  left  aide  of  die  organ 
of  Consdentiousness  is  observable ;  but  it  is  not  known  whe- 
ther this  has  been  caused  by  an  interruption  of  the  regenera- 
tive prooeis  in  die  heme,  or  whether  the  act  of  trepanning  has 
been  perfbrtned  upon  it.  There  is  an  evident  defect  of  struc- 
ture on  the  other  Ade  of  the  skull  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  tile  organ. 

'  In  stating  the  more  prominent  features  in  M'Eaen^s  Hfe 
and  character,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  pers|nouity,  do  so  in 
connexion  with  and  accompanied  by  observations  upon  the 
development  of  the  differeht  organs. 

M^Kaen  was  bom  at  Dalkeith,  where  he  served  an  appren- 
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tioeslup  to  a  sluieBMlker.  He  sobaequentij  went  to  Lanark, 
where  he  wrought  for  two  years  at  his  trade.  His  Narrative 
opens  hj  a  characteristic  anecdote  illostrative  of  the  aetbity 
of  his  amatire  and  secretive  jHropenrities  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

'*  After  my  two  years  of  servitude  at  Lanark,"  he  says,  at 
page  11  of  his  Narrative, ''  I  retunied  to  Dalkeith,  where  I  was 
^*  kindly  received  hy  my  mother.  She  fitted  me  out  genteelly 
'^  as  to  apparel,  hut  gave  me  too  much  lihert^  with  money  in 
'^  my  pocket,  which  was  tiie  occasion  of  my  falling  into  loose 
''  company."    His  animal  propensities  were  large  and  his  Con- 

Bcientiousness  small,  and  they  acquired  an  undue  degree  of 

acHvify  from  the  defect  of  restraint,  and  the  too  ea^  means 

of  securing  enjoyment  ^^  Beinff  at  this  time  sixteen  years 
'*  of  age,  I  fell  mto  courtship  widi  a  very  soher  youiur  girl ; 
^^  but  I  declare  I  had  no  real  attachment  to  her  in  my  neart." 

There  is  no  mystery  here.  M^Kaen^s  conduct,  in  this  in- 
stance, was  quito  in  unison  with  the  ways  of  the  world ;  it 
has  too  many  parallels  among  the  villanies  of  pretended  gen- 
tkmen.  Hia  Amativeness  being  large  and  hb  Conscien- 
Uooaness  snudlf  hia  sole  end  in  tins  <*  courtship^  was  to  ob- 
tain selfish  gratification ;  and  his  Secretiveness,  being  also 
large,  enabled  him  to  practise  on  the  tenderness  of  his  vic- 
tim, by  keeping  the  mask  of  afiection  over  bis  own  sensual 
^leaires.  She  was  virtuous,  however,  and  bis  failure  led 
him  forthwith  to  display  a  new,  though  equally  natural  trait 
ofaharaeler. 

''  Soon  after  I  began  to  be  less  ft«quent  in  visiting  her.  She 
**  sent  often  for  me,  which  was  the  occasion  of  my  forming  a 
plan  to  affront  her,  on  purpose  to  get  quit  of  her ;  so,  one 
evening  bdng  sent  for  hy  her,  I  went  aocordinffly,  and  adked 
her  abroptiy,  before  some  female  companions  who  were  in  the 
"  house  with  her,  what  she  wanted  witii  me  to  be  so  often  send- 
''  ing  for  me  ?  At  which  question,  being  so  suddenly  put  b^ore 
<'  her  companions,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  uphraided  me  for 
''  my  fidsdiood  and  iogratitode.  On  seeing  this,  I  took  her  by 
**  the  hand  and  declared, — '  Nothing  shall  ever  part  you  and  I  but 
^'  *  death  !'  With  this  declaration,  made  before  witnesses^  she 
'' waaao  wdl  satisfied,  that  she  and  a  female  companion  of  hers 
''  accompanied  me  to  near  my  house  at  Dalkeith,  when  I  led 
"  them  to  a  by-road  intentionally,  where  two  dead  horses  were 
''  lying,  and  putting  the  women  on  the  one  side  of  these  ^kad 
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"  horses  whUe  I.was  on  the  other,  I  told  them  that  mf  vow 

entirely  broken,  for  Death  had  now  made  a  total  aeparatson 
between  us !  I  immediately  left  them  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  and  never  yislted  ner  more;  but,  her  female  com- 
pamon  making  a  noise  about  this.afihmt,  she  to6k  it  so  much 
to  heart,  being  a  sober  girl,  that  she  fell  into  a  fever  which 
nearly  deprived  her  of  life.    When  she  was  in  this  condition 
''  I  was  sent  for ;  and  I  think  I  went  and  looked  into  the  bed 
^'  where  she  lay,  but  she  was  unable  to  articulate  any  thin^  ta 
^'  me,  she  was  so  very  weak.    From  this  time  our  correspon- 
"  dence  ended ;  and  1  declare,  that  though  I  was  very  blame- 
*'  able  in  carrying  it  on  so  far,  yet  she  was  never  otherwise 
"  hurt  by  me." 

This  piece  of  M^Eaen^s  autobiography  unfolds  a  contri- 
vance, &s  pitiless  as  it  was  dishonourable,  for  extricating  him- 
self from  an  intrigue,  in  which  his  Amativeness  wasdisappovit- 
ed  and  his  Self-esteem  offended ;  and  it  is  a  very'  remarkable 
fact,  that,  although  at  the  timewhen  he  wrote  the  Narrative  be 
wasrplaoed  in  civoumatances  the  most  awful  and  die  best  oBkm- 
lated  to  arouse  even  hia  defective  Consdentioasnesa,  yeC  this 
sentiment  aeenfis  to  have  been  very  slightly  afiiacted  indeed ; 
for,  with  great  apparent  coldneds  and  unconcern,  be  merdy 
aayS)  **  I  was  very  blameable  for  carrying  it  on  so  far.^  The 
circumstantiality  of  the  history  is  also  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  a  practical  illustration  of  the  JuineM  of  his  In- 
dividudity,  which  treasures  up  simple  facts  and  observations; 
and  likewise  of  the  memory  proper  to  this  faculty,  in  eni^ 
bling  him,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  twenty  yeafSy  to  give 
a  graphical  detiul  of  the  whole  transaction. 

M^Kaen  proceeds  in  his  Narrative  to  mention,  that  his  mo- 
ther having  selected  a  wom«i  as  a  wife  for  him,  principally 
on  account  of  a  small  sum  of  money  she  possessed,  be  paid 
no  attention  to  her,  but  secretly  courted  and  married  ano- 
ther. Through  fear  of  his  mother  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal his  itiarriage,  and  live  separately  from  his  wife ;  and  in 
this  state  be  formed  a  criminal  connexion  ^th  a  young  wo> 
man,  who  brought  him  a  child.  We  see  here  the  aaimal  "fo- 
culties  running  their  course,  each  in  its  turn,  without  the 
least  restraint  frixn  ConscienUousness  or  any  moral  principle. 
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iarge^  and,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging  ba?e  be«D  a{> 

forded,  his  diqpositbns  correapondad :  the  feeling  prevailed 

in  faiin  through  life,  and  was  strong  even  in  death.    In  the 

description  of  bis  feelings,  during  the  passage  from  Lamlasb, 

in  Arran,  where  he  was  taken,  a  particular  inttands  ^  its 

predominancy  occurs. 

On  being  informed,"  he  says,  page  57>  ''  that  my  wife  and 
family  were  in  prison^  and  that  the  people  of  Glasgow  would 

*^  r^oice  when  I  was  taken,  it  tended  (his  Self-esteem  also  was 

''  offended),  much  to  deject  me ;  for  I  intended  to  throw  my- 
self overboard,  and  pondered  all  the  way  to  destroy  myself, 
which  I  would  oertamly  have  done,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
cruel  idea  of  leaving  my  wife  and  family  in  prison,  under  sus- 

"  pidon  of  being  concerned  in  the  marflar,  and  their  being  to- 

**  tally  innocent' 

Philoprogenitiveness  also  communicated  a  pathetic  ear^ 
nestness  to  those  parts  in  his  '*  Last  Letter,''  in  wluoh  he 
gives  paternal  admonitions  to  his  son  and  daughter.  Amcmg 
others  equally  characteristic,  he  uses  these  remarkable  ex- 
pressions : — 

"  And  now,"  page  7>  '*  I  come  to  a  conclusion :  I,  as  a  djdng 
"  man,  by  this,  taEe  my  last  farewell  of  you  (bis  wife),  my  fa- 
*^  mily,  and  of  all  creatures  and  things  under  the  sun,  wishing 
'^  all  men,  and  you  and  my  family  in  particular,  all  spiritual 
*'  temper^,  and  eternal  mercies,  whioi  you,  as  sinners  and 
**  dependent  creatures,  stand  in  need  of,  to  make  you  happy  in 
"  time  and  through  eternity ;  and  that  these  blessings  may  come 
f<  to  you  through  the  channel  of  the  new  and  well-ordered  oo- 
*'  venant,  of  which  Christ  is  the  glorious  mediator  and  heed» 
**  you  being  in  my  esteem  (by  her  ascendency  over  his  amative 
**  and  adhesive  propensities)^  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  ftpcfuse, 
**  and  to  the  children  sprung  from  us  a  tender  mofheri  iktg 
'*  hdiuf  much  the  objects  of  mtf  lave,  and  for  whom  I,  to  my  last, 
*'  shall  retain  the  highest  regard,  as  children  begotten  of  my  own 
**  body,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  you  all  being,  that 
''  you  may  be  saved !" 

Thus  we  find  the  manifestations  of  Philoprogenitiveitess 
in  M'Kaen  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  indications^ 
his  cetebral  development. 

ADHBsiy£KR88.<-*M<Kaen  had  this  propensity  in  large 
proportion ;  and  in  him  it  was  manifestly  the  source  of  a 
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kind  of  glooliiy  tenderness  in  friendship,  which  gave  i&  soften- 
ing to  some  of  his  more  unamiable  peculiarities.  Many  inci- 
dents of  his  life  exemplify  the  varying  degrees  of  its  energy, 
receiving  direction  from  circumstances;  and  it  burst  forth 
tvith  a  melancholy  ardour  in  the  following  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed in  the  *'  Last  Letter^  to  his  wile  and  dnldren  :^- 

''  I  am  sorry"  he  says^  page  5,  ^*  that,  from  the  situation  I 
**  have  brought  myself  into^  I  could  not  enjoy  Uie  pleaame  of 
''  Gonversinff  with  you,  my  spouse,  yourself  alone,  else  you  and 
'*  I  might  have  communicated  our  minds  to  eadi  other  more 
-**  freely,  in  which  we  might  have  comfbrted  one  Imother  m  our 
**  present  melancholv  circumstances ;  but,  our  converse  on  earth 
♦'  beinff  now  over,  I  wish  to  say,  in  a  few  words,  by  way  oi 
**'  coiiffirart  and  consolation ;   you  have  lost  me  as  your  hns- 
*^  bandi  however  unworthy  I  have  been  of  that  name,  who  yet 
''  had  a  hearifell  love  for  you;  and  nothing  weu  more  agrtegble 
**  to  me  than  the  evidences  I  had  of  your  affection  far  me  as  a 
''  man,  and  your  care  of  my  family  as  a  wife;  and  I,  as  a  dying 
*^  man,  give  me  leave  to  say,  as  an  aflectionate  husband*  com- 
''  mend  you  to  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  and  the  con- 
'^  duct  m  Divine*  Grrace,  hoping  that  God  will  direct  and 
"  strengthen  you  in  the  management  of  diat  trust,  now  da^ 
"  volved  upon  you,  respecting  those  children  that  Qod  hath 
"  now  committed  to  your  care  while  single  and  alone/' 

CoMBATiVENXss.— M'Kaen,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  verjf 
large  endowment  of  the  combative  propensity,  in  conjunction 
with  a  large  Destructiveness ;  and  the  influences  of  these 
energetic  instincts  on  the  <^  lights  and  shadowa^  of  his  life 
were  accordant  with  their  organic  indications.  Guided  by  a 
large  Veneration,  and  the  higher  powers  of  mind,  bis  De- 
structiveness caused  his  character  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
•ort  of  sullen  sanctity ;  but,  although  his  mannera  were  for 
many  years  irreproachable,  yet  his  associates  instinctively 
shrunk  from  his  intimacy,  and  regarded  him  as  selfish  and 
austere.  His  Secretiveness,  Self-esteem,  Love  of  Approba- 
lion,  CauUousnesa,  Benevolence,  and  Veneration,  woirfdhi 
many  instances  restrain  or  direct  his  Destructiveiless  lo  exsr- 
ose  its  energies  on  proper  objects ;  but  when  his  Comhative- 
ness  was  under  excitmient^  the  destnietive  fiiettky  would  ren- 
der its  violence  still  more  impetuous.    His  own  <*  Narrative'" 
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furnishes  amfde  and  pertinent.evidcnce  of  his  fierce  and  outr«g^ 
eous  dispositioDy  and  impatience  of  provocation  or  injury;  but 
neither  this  nor  other  record  contains  any  reason  to  induce  i|s  to 
believe,  that,  for  the  mere  love  of  bloodshed  or  malice,  he  was 
sanguinary  or  malignant.  We  have  a  true  picture  of  hb 
Combativeness,  invigorated  by  the  destructive  propensity,  in 
(be  following  sketch,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fmthfulness 
to  nature,  and,  of  cpurse,  to  Phrenology :  it  was  dictated  by 
his  experience,  and  is  transcribed  in  his  own  language  :•«- 

I  acknowledge/'  he  declares^  pure  17>  "  that  I  have,  all 
my  lifej  been  a  man  subject  to  viment  gusts  of  passion^  so 
^'  nmch  so^  that  I  could  not  command  my  temper  at  times  when 
**  I  received  but  slight  provocation,  or  when  it  would  have  been 
''  mudi  my  interest  to  nave  done  so,  which  makes  me,  at  this 
'^  time,  see  the  propriety  and  force  of  Solomon's  observation  in 
'^  the  Proverbs,  '  Greater  is  he  that  hath  power  over  himsdf 
€*  €  tiian  he  that  taketh  a  city/" 

An  inddent  which  occurred  soon  after  his  marriage  illus- 
trates and  confirms  this  confeBoon.  Having,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  got  himself  inveigled  into  the  company  of  some  re- 
cruiting soldiers,  an  altercation  ensued ;  and  he  thus  describes 
his  own  share  in  the  transaction,  which  might  have  ended  in 
a  murder  for  any  restraint  exercised  over  his  Combadveness 
and  Destrucdveness  by  the  reflecdng  and  restraining  faculties : 

''I  then  upbraided  the  sergeant,"  he  savs,  page  VJ,  ''for 
**  his  bad  behaviour  in  strivrnff  to  entanrie  m^  companion  in 
*'  audi  a  manner.  Mean  time  the  landlord,  coming  to  serve  us, 
''  used  a  great  many  imprecations,  swearing  that  we  were  all^cf 
"  us  the  liinff's  men«  At  this,  I  took  up  a  candlesdck,  and 
"  threw  it  at  him  wi^  such  violence,  that  it  cnt  him  through 
''  the  cheek-bone."— On  this,  a  scene  of  c^ifasion  and  tumult 

foUowedy  and  M^Ki^n  escaped,  but  was  afterwards,  obliged 

to  paj  a  fine,  which  his  mother  provided. 

Previously  to  his  last  meeting  with  the  victim  of  his  vio- 

lenpe,  the  parties  had  more  than  onpe  fallen  into  disputes, 

aocompanied  with  bitterness  and  angry  reproachings ;  and  it 

was  a  recurrence  to  one  of  these  topics  of  offence  that  gave 

rise  to  the  ebullitioii  (rf  M^Eaen's  fury  and  vindiotiveBess, 
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which  ended  in  bloodshed  and  death.     Elis  descriptioo  <y[ 
this  dreadful  scene  is  particularly  graphic  and  circumstantial  : 
it  clearly  demonstrates  the  power  and  activity  of  his  moderate 
ConcentrativenesSy  fuH  Individuality  and  Language,    at  the 
time  of  relating  the  incidents,  and  also  exhibits  the  terrible 
vehemence  of   his  combative  and  destructive  energies    in 
striking  the  tremendous  blow.    There  is  no  evidence  af  either 
crime,  the  murder  or  robbery,  having  been  premeditated ; 
nor  was  his  own  account  of  the  fatal  rencounter  ever  contra- 
dicted :  bis  statement  is  to  this  effect  :— 

Buchanan  having  called  at  his  house, — ^'  I  then  lighted  a 

*^  candle/'  says  M'Kaen,  page  39,  ^'  and  accompanied  him  into 
''  my  back-room,  and  excused  myself  for  not  being  ready  with 
"  the  letter.    I  went  immediately  and  brought  theletter  to  the 
''  table  where  he  was  sitting,  and  I  then  set  down  a  bcyttle  and 
''  glass,  and  I  drank  to  him  and  he  drank  to  me;  and  then  be- 
**  ginning  to  write,  the  pen  being  very  ragged  at  the  point,  I 
''  w^nt  <urectly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  brought  the 
''  razor,  with  which  the  unf&rtutuUe  deed  was  done,  whi(£  rascH* 
''  I  used  to  shave  myself  with;  but  it  wits  loose  in  the  eye  or 
*'  joint,  which  made  it,  by  the  weight  of  the  blade,  to  turn  in 
''  my  hand,  by  which  it  frequently  cut  me  when  shaving ;  on 
''  which  account,  it  being  a  v^ry  large  razor,  indeed  the  laigest 
I  ever  saw  in  ihe  blade,  I  bound  it  up  with  a  piece  o£  old  file 
or  risp  in  the  back,  with  leather  and  paper  to  nil  the  hand,  to 
keep  It  steady  as  a  haft,  so  as  it  might  l^  ground  down  in  the 
back  by  a  cutler  for  a  working-kmfe.    I  put  the  pen  down, 
'*  with  its  face  upon  the  corner  of  the  table,  and  nibbed  off*  the 
^'  ragged  point,  and  then  threw  down  the  razor  upon  the  table, 
"  and  continued  to  write  till,  I  think,  I  finished  the  letter,  or 
*'  nearly  so,  when  I  informed  him  of  the  contents  of,  the  said 
"  letter,  and  that  it  was  to  go  along  with  a  small  parcel,  which 
'^  contained  a  wooden  watch-case,  for  showing  the  fiice  of  a 
"  watch,  to  a  friend  in  Lanark.     The  answer  which  I  had  from 
<'  lihn  to  this  was,  that  I  should  send  it  up  to  William  Da(Vie,  to 
"  make  amends  for  the  injury  I  had  done  lum  (in  florae.iaoBc^ 
*'  transaction,  respecting  winch  M'Kaen  and  Buchanan  had  a 
''  dispute  on  a  former  occasion),  A  few  sharp  words  then  passed 
f*  betwixt  him  and  I,  when  I  told  him  I  was  not  so  umuBt  to 
*'  William  Davie  %»  he  was  to  my  niece,  to  ask. an  immodeflt  19- 
"  ward  for  relieving  her  out  of  prison ;  for  this  she  had  informed 
"  me  of  before.    At  these  words  he  flew  immediately  intoa?io- 
<<  lent  passion,  and  gave  me  a  sudden  kick  upon  my  rigbt  1^ 
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**  shin-bone.  The  moment  I  received  this  sudden  kick;  I  star€ed 
"  up,  and  lifted  up  the  fatal  weapon  in  my  right  hand,  with 
*'  iniidi  the  deed  was  done,  and  struck  him  fairly  on  the  throat 
''  with  it.  I  declare  that  he  received  but  one  stroke  from  me« 
*^  but  a  dreadful  stroke  it  was,  for  it  was  given  with  great  vio- 
lence. He  was  sitting  on  a  chair,  and  I  was  standing  upon 
his  right-hand  side,  and  when  I  had  given  him  the  stroke,  in 
consequence  of  feeling  it,  he  suddenly  lifted  up  his  right  hand 
**  to  defend  himself,  and  grasped  me  by  the  arm.  In  his  doinr 
**  this,  ihe  chair  he  sat  upon  flew  fairly  from  him  to  the  left 
"  side,  and  I^  having  the  razor  still  at  his  throat,  followed  the 
^  stroke,  and  fell  £)wn  above  him,  by  which  he  received  the 
''whole  weight  of  my  body,  and  pres8iu*e  and  force  of  my  arm 
**  and  the  instrument  together,  as  it  never  went  from  his  throat 
"  till  I  took  it  out  after  he  was  dead.  .  He  made  not  the  smallest 
"  resistance,  either  in  the  act  of  falling  down  or  after  he  fell  ; 
^'  he  moved  neither  band  nor  foot,  but  was  in  one  moment  totally 
"  motionless.** 

No  sooner  was  bis  Combativen^sa  satisfied  by  overcoming^' 
and  his  Destructiveness  by  annihilating  the  object  of  his* 
fury,  than,  on  the  subsiding  of  excitement  in  these,  his  other 
pbwers  acquired  the  ascendency,  and  he  was  instantly  over- 
powered  with  remorse  and  horror. 

Acquisitiveness.— -M^Kaen  had  aj^S  endowment  of  this 
propensity,  and  we  are  enabled,  by  incidents  in  his  history, 
to  trace  its  influence  on  bis  conduct.  When  an  appren- 
tice, and  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  ultimately  de- 
tected in  a  course  of  petty  thieving,  accompanied  with  much 
heartlessness  and  cunning ;  and,,  in  the  interval,  his  Cau- 
tiousness  and  large  Secretiveness  empowered  him  to  remain 
frequently  a  ralent  and  unmoved  spectator  of  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  his  master'^s  son,  to  whom  the  delinquencies  were 
unjustly  imputed.  The  strength  of  the  same  faculty  appears 
under  a  somewhat  difierent  aspect  in  the  following  incident^ 
as  it  is  related  in  his  ^^  Narrative  :^ — 

"  Having  been  apprenticed  with  a  shoemaker  for  two  years, 
''I  served  him  this  time/'  he  says,  p.  9,  "  with  repute,  till 
within  three  weeks  of  its  (the  apprenticeship's)  expiration, 
when,  coming  home  to  my  mother  on  a  Saturday  evening,  I 
being  very  much  dejected  in  mj  mind,  she  asked  me  the  rea- 
son why  I  appearea  so  melancholy ;   to  which  I  answered. 
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-'^  Md  not^j^«t^ot  ajpoper  Knq^Y^^dge  of  my  .traae^  foe  jnj  rim. 
'  ^'  ter  wai^  tmm  t;o^4aca  me.'^ — ^This  ffseluig  xi^.boifx  iuoapiai- 
tii^ehesft  lightly  directed.— ''  On  the  S<ibb<Uti  evepuig)  mbw- 
'^  mgr  he  goes  on  to  say, ' ''  I  picked  up^  without  m¥  motili^a 
'^  knowledge,  some  few  articles  and  one  shilling,  aw  ^Uff^  set 
^  off  by  five  o'clock  on  the  Monday  "mornings  not  Ici^rariiig 
^  where  1  was  going."    Here  he  practised  deception  frqiR  kia 

hurg^  Seccativenesa,  and  steaUag  irom  ImJiM  AcqpMitive. 

nttK ;  and  the  deceit  and  theft,  being  doite  at  di6  idi^[»6^  of 

an  indulgent  parent,  were  of  the  worst  kind^  and^^i^yi^ed 

from  the  smaUness  of  his  Consdentiousneas.    Haviii|^  in  the 

course  of  the  same  day,  been  cheated  out  oC  his  xn9i^g|^.4piid 

refused  lodgings  in  a  publichouse  at  nighty  jhe  s^g^/fjyjiaii 

reflected,  that  this  was  a  fuH  punishment  on  me  fiir  lettrmir 
nqr  mother  «id  nu«ter  in  so  abrupt  a  mam.cr."-.ni,  liithe 

only  instance  in  which  wa  find  him  wygipasing  a  prtiyiplr  of 

justice ;  but,  in  aocordasce  with  his  small  Consdentioilinfess, 

the  sentiment  was  feebly  experienced  and  tranuently^i»> 

tmned :  as,  moreover,  it  had  parUcuI^  jeferenc?  to  hiA  ipo- 

ther  and  master,  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  which  waa^^p^ 

in  fahn,  must  have  been  influential  in  awakening  the  leafing 

hi  Bis  mind. 

AStnid  the  perturbation  and  horror  which  agitated  hi8  whole 

{hnkn^  on  ocknpleting  the  crime,  his  Acquisitiven^  esci^ed 

Ufam  restraint,  and  prompted  him  to  seize  the  murdered 

ibtifh^ft  property.     But  it  may  be  a  question  whether,  under 

such  drcumstances,  this  robbery  was  an  act  to  wiiich  he  was 

m&^kted  by  the  pure  love  of  acquiring,  or  by  an  instinctive 

in^](>ul9e  communicated  by  his  Secretiveness,  Cautiou^esB, 

and  Self-esteem,  to  secure  the  means  of  eaciqping  from  pun- 

idiment.     On  the  completion  of  the  murder,  when  bis  wife 

had  burst  into  the  apartment,  and  wa9  rending  the  air  with 

her  screams,— <^  In  this  dreadful  state,^  he  says,  p*.45,  *^  I 

'^  gnped  her  by  tha  body,  and  cried  out,  'What  dialt  I  do  ? 
'' '  wW shall  I  do?'  to  which  she  answered,  '  Flee  for  your 
''  f  life !  flae  for  voar  life  I  for  I  wfll  &ever  live  with  a  mnr- 
^'  '.dene r  She  dien  threw  herself  down  in  an  agony  of  grief 
//•an  the  bed,  her  erias  of  '  Murder !  murder !  murder  !**  never 
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eeaiiiig;  bitf  ftpested  Wiifa  inereaniig  loudness,  I^  rtodlociiiig 
tliat  ttore  was  no  numey  ia  the  honse^  in  one  moment  flew  to 
Buchanan's  body  in  the  closet,  and  searched  his  rjgbt^side 
breeches-pocket  and  right-side  coat-pocket ;  and  I  carried  off 
''all  that  I  found  in  tlie  said  two  pockets  only,  together  with 
**  his  watch,  not  baring  time  to  roc^e  farther  searcb ;  for  I  do 
*'  not  believe  the  altercation  I  had  with  Buchanan — ^the'  shock- 
^  ing  murder  I  committed  thereafter — ^my  running  into  the 
**  fbre^ooOD  for  the  green  carpet*cloth— the  attempt  I  made  to 
^'  dry  up  the.blood-4he  dragging  llie  dead  body  into  theck^ 
**  set  J  and  all — ^took  up  more  than^ve  minutes !" 

Having  procured  lodgings  for  the  night  at  Mearns-kirk, 

he  took  occasion  to  inspect  the  property  of  which  he  bi^) 

robbed  his  victim  ;   and  finding  two  parcels  ai  notes,  he 

placed  these  in  his  breeches-pocket  as  if  for  immediate  iise^*- 

''  And  then/'  says  he,  ''  I  nut  the  £100  carefully  into  the 
^*  pocket-book,  which  was  a  black-leather  one,  and  all  the  m- 
"  pen,  blils,  and  other  things,  as  I  was  conscious  to  myself  that 
**  1  could  not  esGtt>e,  and  thai  they  might  he  us^ul  to  the  fro-- 
''  yrietors  I" — ^At  the  time  of  experiencing  this  characteristic 

emotion,  bis  dispositions  were  softening  under  the  influences 

ct  Benevolence  and  Veneration. 

S£CB£Tiv£Ksss. — M^Kaeu^s  endowment  of  Secretivepeas 
I  was  large ;  and  the  circumstance  affords  additional  confiima- 

tion  of  the  doctrine,  that  in  thieves  the  secretive  is  more  in- 

\  variably  large  than  the  acquisitive  propensity.     In  bimt  with 

I  bis  wwU  Conscientiousness,  it  disposed  the  mind  to  oontcm- 

i  plate  falsehood  with  indifierence,  sometimes  to  eqjay  it.witb 

i  pride  or  delight 

0  On  his  drawing  a  ^<  green  carpet-cloth^  from  under  tbe 

in  table,  his  wife  anxiously  inquired  the  cause.     <*  My  wife^^ 

^  he  states,  p.  43,  "  seeing  me  in  a  dreadful  state  of jpertDrhaljoii^ 

''  looked  me  broad  in  the  face  with  a  kind  oi  steadmst  stare,  and 
f  **  said  to  me  hastily,  '  Jamie,  what  are  you  going  to  do  witii 

i,  ''  <  the  doth  r  I  answered,  that  '  Buchanan  had  Mi  Umitl^ 

" '  drunk,  and  had  wet  hinuelf,'    I  think  I  utterea  no  more 
"  words  to  my  wife,  but  ran  directly  into  the  room  where  the 
''  body  lay,  and^  to  prevent  my  wi£e  and  daughter  from  coming 
^i  «'  into  the  room  on  me,  or  being  alarmed,  (this  implies  a 

^  *'  powerful  and  active  combination  of  Secretiveness,  Caudous- 

u  "  ness,  and  Firmness,)  I  bolted  the  door  with  the  timber  bar  it 

''  has,  and  threw  down  the  green  cloth  on  the  floor  on  purpose 
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**  to  dry  up  the  bloody  whidi  was  still  flowing  fiiotn  Budummls 
''  throaty  and  running  over  the  floor  in  all  directions." 

Other  circumstances  in  his  *^  ^arrative^  exemplify  the 

strength  of  his  secretive  tendency  on  all  important  oocasionSk 

In  his  flight,  he  of  course  adopted  a  ficdtious  name.     On 

being  kindly  questioned  regarding  the  causes  of  his  manifest 

uneasiness  of  mind,  he  replied,  that  he  had  left  his  family  in 

a  very  abrupt  manner,  that  some  of  them  were  unwell,  and 

that  he  was  also  unwell  himself;  and  he  had  the  cunning  as 

well  as  caution  not  <'  to  offer  to  change  or  use  two  dollars 

which  were  stamped  with  the  words^  *  Lanark  Cotton  Mill/ 
lest  they  might  tend  to  discover  him."    A  struggle  between 

large  Secretiveness  and  Conscientiousness  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  :  but  the  propensity,  being  more  power- 
ful of  itself,  and  also  more  powerfully  supported  than  the 
sentiment,  necessarily  prevailed  :«— 

I  am  fully  sensible  now/'  he  says^  p.  58^  "  upon  recollec- 
tion, that  I  used  a  great  deal  of  equitfocatum  in  my  declaratioii 
"  before  the  magistrates^ /or  which  equivocation  I  am  very  #<^frM/ 
''  but  I  am  also  free  to  declare,  that  the  said  equivocation  prm- 
**  cipally  arose  from  the  confused  and  perturbed  state  of  my 
'^  mind,  (t.  e«his  Secretiveness  and  its  kindred  powers  were  under- 
''  going  high  excitement),  and  not  from  any  design  of  denying 
*'  my  guilt,  being  fully  conscious  in  my  own  mind  that  t  was  a 
*'  guilty  man." 

With  his  own  hand,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  <*  Narrative,^ 

he  draws  aside  the  thick  veil  with  which  his  Secretiveness 

had  long  disguised  his  character,  (for  he  had  passed  with 

many  persons  in  society  for  a  ]xous  and  respectable  man,) 

and,  at  the  same  time,  imp^e^  by  his  Veneration,  he  utters 

a  miserable  lamentation  over  the  consequences  of  his  vice  and 

hypocrisy.     It  begins  with  a  statement  which,  though  ex- 

oec»dingly  common.  Phrenology  alone  rationally  accounts  for. 

"  I  acknowledge,"  he  begins,  p.  63,  ''  that  I  was  sfafmen  in 
**  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  that  from  tH^s  &tal 
^  source  of  moral  depravity  has  issued  or  sprunff  aH'tlie  gross 
'"  oiarmity  of  mv  actual  transgression.  Ify  childhciod  ^as' va- 
/'  nity;  my  youth  was  almost  one  continued  track  of  disaipa- 
''tibn,  folly,  and  wickedness;  and  although  in  my  more  a^- 
*^  vaneed  yeari  I  acquired  some  degree  of  ChrisiSan  knowledge. 
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"  in  consequence  of  which  I  professedly  joined  myselC  to  the 
"  pec^le  of  Gknlj  and  with  them  partook  of  gospel-sealing  ord{- 
*'  nances ;   yet  all  this  time  sin  held  its  dominion  over  me^  and 
my  conduct  was  far  from  heing  that  which  hecometh  the  gos- 
pdL ;  for^  having  a  Jorm  of  godliness^  and  heing  a  stranger  to 
the  power  of  it,  I  wandered  in  the  paths  of  vice  until  I  was 
"  left  of  Gk>d  to  commit  the  horrible  crime  for  which  I  now 
''  justly  suffer :  and  surely,  if  ever  such  a  sinful  creature  as  I, 
who  ma^  justly  reckon  myself  among  the  chief  of  sinners,  be 
saved,  it  must  be  a  wonderful  display  of  infinite  mercy 
granted  to  me,  a  hell-deserving  creature,  for  the  sake  and 
through  the  mediati<m  of  the  I^d  Jesus  Christ,  whose  bloo4 
"  cleanseth  from  all  sin.    I  hope  that  all  who  pee  or  hear  of  i|Eiy 
"  untimely  end  will  take   warning  thereby,   and   endeavour, 
through  grace,  to  avoid  the  practice  of  aU  sin,  particularly 
pjide  and  passion,  (the  offimnng  of  Self*«8teem  and  Comba- 
tiveness,)  by  which  I  have  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  in  the 
practice  of  vice,  till  at  length  I  have  just  cause  to  say,  '  What 
** '  fruit  have  I  in  these  things  whereof  I  am  now  ashamed,  for 
*'  the  end  of  them  to  me  hath  been  death?'  I  am  now  in  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  eternity^  shocked  at  the  atrocity  of  the 
crime  for  which  I  justly  suffer.    I  desire  to  pray  for  forgive- 
ness from  all  I  have  injured,  but  more  especially  from  that 
family  whose  worthy  head  is  now  no  more,  and  whose  blood 
'*  I  have  most  cruelly  shed ;   from  my  own  family,  whom  I 
'*  have  greatly  injurea  by  my  complicated  transgressions ;  and 
**  from  those  religious  societies  with  which  I  Imve  been  con- 
''  nected,  whom  I  have  greatly  offended,  and  of  which  I  have 
''  been  a  most  unworthy  member.    As  I  desire  to  pray  for  for- 
''  giveness  from  others,  so  I  desire  to  forgive  all  who  may  have 
"  offended  me  in  any  shape  whatever.    I  wish  to  die  in  peace 
''  with  all  men,  hoping  for  forgiveness  from  God  to  myself, 
"  through  the  merits  oi  Him  who  suffered  without  the  gates  of 
**  Jerusalem.    In  this  hope  I  wish  to  be  enabled  to  yield  up  my 
"  departing  spirit  to  Ood  who  gave  it^-^Amen  V 

From  M*Kaen  having  possessed  Conscientioasness  m  3maU 
endowment,  he  was  natufally,  by  the  largeness  of  his  Yenenu 
tiOD,  more  disposed  to  piety  than  to^  justice.  At  the  same 
time  also,  from  the  large  mze  of  his  Secretiveness,  aided  by 
the  fulness  of  his  Ideality  and  Wopder,  he  would  constitiit- 
tionally  have  an  inclination  to  the  practice  of  deception  and 
lying.  When  actions  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  dictates 
of  the  conscientious  principle,  its  impulses  awaken  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  demerit,  of  remorse  and  repentance.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  in  any  part  of  M'Kaen^s  confessions,  that 
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he  experieneed  this  feefing  in  a  -KVeljr  ^kffeef  ev^  Ux  tlie 
last  and  the  greatest  of  hik  crime's!  BeneVoknce  ^Yencn- 
tkm  coiwtraiiied  him  tofeeluopaauia^  fpr^  Wi^g  perpetrated 
the  deed,  as  well  as  to  aeknowtedge  tlie  trwkyofi'^ciUiag  an 
aoquuntance,  and  of  thus  becoming  the  'caus^  of  ^hffli^tioir  to 
a  bereaved  family ;  but  oa  no  one  oecasiaa  has  be^^owed 
his  having  been  visited  with  a  single  pang  of  torrow  for  the 
iniquity  of  thieving.  Often  and  loudly  hJEis  he  exjnq^s^d  a 
penitent  abhorrence  of  the  niiuider,«-^not  indeed  m  iicopunt 
of  its  injustice^  but  merely  because  it  was  cruet ;  aM^io  like 
manner,  he  pathetically  lamented  the  heinousness  bf 'iifl'llis 
sins,  not  for  the  reason  of  their  being  wy^gi  m  theiMdires, 
but  because  they  had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  personal  iDid  do- 
mestic misery,  and  exposed  himself  aS' be.  terms  itt//^.,t^  be 
<<  cast  into  everlasting  burning  T  Thus  it  is  tnaniieetfj'tbat 
Conscientiousness  had  a  smaB  share  in  occasioning  tl^tper* 
turbation  of  mind  and  femerse  which,  in  the  muv^arepr,  /sue- 
ceeded  instantly  to  his  perpetration  of  the  bldody  deed.— 
These  feehngs  had  their  souroe  in  his  SeQredveness^,  Cau- 
tiousness, Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Causality*  The  two 
former  impelled  him  to  attempt  concealment;^  tAtt^  on  this 
becoming  impossible,  thct .  thnee .  latiter  gaioed  thej  t^^q^^ii^^fcy, 
and  impressed  on  his  mitid  the  cohv^ction',  that  hlf'sboakt  not 
and  deserved  n^i^  to  escape.  It  is. worthy  P^^i^'^y '^^ 
amid  the  wild  movements  of  deqpair,  mdueed  by  ditMe  senti- 
ments, which  gave  him  as  it  were  a  fbreknbwledg^of  hli^dea- 
'tiny,  the  secretive  propenaty,  *  supported  perhaps  l}y''Cau- 
tioumess  and  Firmness,  eneottraged  htm  to  persevidse  ita  his 
measures  to  elude  that  justice  against  which  h^  felf  iSS'iH4s&^, 
not  his  unrighteousness),  had  committed  an  unpardonaUe  of. 
fence.  Let  us  retrace  his  own  description  of  these  ftelings, 
and  we.  shall  be  satisfied  of  their  being  the  legitimate  ei^peri. 
enoes  of  a  mind  ccmstituted  as  his  was,  and  exposed  to  similar 
agitations. 

"  At  the  moment/'  he  says,  p.  44^  ''  of  seeing  Bndnnan's 
"  blood  running  on  the  floor,  I  aedare  that,  if  I  were  the  ^^ 
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*'  of  all  the  biuldimps  in  OUsgoWs  wiii every .oloiie  of  the  wbolii 
''  were  solid  gold^  I  would  most  dieerfuUy  have  given  it  all  to 
^'ha:vefl^deediiskk)Bls«%4-^^.I  va«jn«iach.a;  »late  of 

'/  iirrt«r|uNd(«v  *  that  I  passed  my  "W^t  "^^^  ^^  sitting  in  tlie 
*^  ped  tearuig  herselfj  and  said  not  a  single  word  to  her.  I  ran 
''  instantly  £rwn  stairs  with  sndt  spedd^  th«t:  I  tmk  avtinie  to 
^*  pMoi^tniy^QDilt.  ,1  fiat  en  ene.slseire  in-tha  bouse^  and  t^e 
*^  ottwr.innumng  down  stairs^  or  in  the  dose,  or  in  the  street; 
*'  and  I  declare^  that  I  do  not  know  where  I  itct,  n6t  n^hat  sdiect 
^  I  took,  t91 1  fymA  nyildf  oivthe  Old  Bridge^  whsjce^l  thin^ 
f^'jooftetdlimidmi  ewna  to  me  in  heajriii^.the  bells  ringing  the 
''■six  o'clock  hour,"——"  When  I  was  about  four  miles  beyond 
**  the  Gorbals,  I  heakd  the  sound  of  hcnrses*  feet  gaAoping  after 
^'mtj  kM  was'Sttiaed  widi-sndk  hevror  of  eonacienoeiy  that  I  be- 
f^  itaSd^  /abaoluM J  stupid.  I  even  wished  that  these  riders  wei^ 
"  m  pi^rsuersj  and  stood  that  they  might  take,  and  was  at  this 
tude  ready  to  say,  '  I  am  1^  man/    I  would  have  tmned 
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'"^'^Mt^tasarotxrvrisQiiy  my  horror  waa  so  great;  for  I  be- 
ff^UfiVf  a> child  oovld  have  taken  me  at  tliis  moment,  so  great 
''  was  my  tremor.  I  now  tore  away  my  working  leadier  atyrcm 
'*^  fi^m  my  side,  and  threw  it  earekwily  from  me  mto  a  ditcn  on 
''the  aide  of  the  road,  so  conscious  was  I  in  my  own  mind  that 
.^',1  would  assuredly  be  taken,  and  that  I  would  never,  never 
^  indre  n^ed  to  put  my  apron  on.  The  horses  rode  past  me, 
*^ini^  I  ttsr^sUed  oft>  not  knowing  wbeee  I  went,  tiu  oacel 
if  9P9i}]|^ef^49tlxthe.ri¥er  Cfurt;  so  msensible  was  I  of  what  I 
*^  v^as  doing,  that  I  supposed  myself  walking  on  the  high-road." 
'  ^  At  Meam8-kiA,''%  adds,  '*  I  weiit  to  bed  with  a  traivel- 
^  littiold  ,maa  that  was  ooming  fir^m  Glasgow :  he  Aejft  very 
"  wcS,  but  I  slept  none;  but  was  racked  all  night  with  the 
mpst  tormenting  anxiety  of  mind :  for  I  declare,  that  the  idea 
^'  of'deadi  is  nothing  to  me  in  comparison  with  the  astonisbipg 
hsxmm  of  consdence  I  felt  at  this  tima" — '^  Next  morning 
(JjdteTt  p-  3.\  I*  arose  with  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  set 
out  on  my  journey  through  the  Ineams-mnir,  where  I  waa 
''  seised  with  such  consternation  and  horror  of  mind,  that  every 
^^  atep  I  wdiked  I  conceived  that  hell  was  open  before  me ;  and 
*^  etc^i^al  destruction  appeared  to  me  in  such  a  dreadful  point  of 
**  view,  that  every  moment  I  was  aBraid  that  God  woula  iaune- 
^  dialdy  avenge  nis  quarrel  against  me,  and  turn  me  into  the 
**  hottondesa  pit,  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire."*— 
*'  Being,  by  the  wonderiful  power  of  God,  whom  the  winda  and 
die  seas  obev,  -disappointed  of  my  anoa,  and  driven  into  Lwi- 
laah^bayj  while  l^ing  there  at  anchor,  it  being  the  Sabbath 
momir  g  I  was  seized  with  such  consternation  of  mind  on  ac- 
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•  M*'Kaen*B  egotifm  on  this,  m  on  ahnost  tU  oeetrfoofr  ladiei,  Umis  aa  in- 
4ia|Nitable  manifcBtation  of  his  Sdf-csteem  being  inofdinate,  and  bis  Contden* 
tiottUMip  deficienu 
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"  cbunt  of  my  fDsait,  that  when  a  biUe  was  offered  to  me  by  > 
'*  c6m]paiiioh^  wnd  pressed  me  to  read  it^  I  thought  myself  tm- 
'<  worUiy  of  tb6  privileffe ;  but  at  laat  I  Oj^ed  the  book,  and 
'^  Proviaeooe  immediately  presented  to  my  view  that  awful  paa- 
"  sage  in  Ezekiel, — *  Therefore  as  I  Uve,  saitk  the  Lord  God,  I 
'' '  will  prepare  thee  unto  blood,  and  blood  shall  pursne  ihxe; 
*'  *  giih  thou  hast  not  hated  blood,  eoen  blood  ^hail  wtrsme  thee.* 
**.  Upon  reading  this,  I  laid  aside  the  bible^  and  uirew  myaelf 
'*  upon  a  bed^  where  I  fell  a-slumbering ;  and  in  the  midbt  of 
^'  tiSat  slumber,  aii  awful  appreheiiaioB  seized  my  mind  Qn^ 
<'  Veneration,  Wonder,  and  Causality, .  were  undergoing  excite- 
ment,) that  the  Day  of  Judgment  was  actually  come,  and 
fliat  I  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  heard  the  sound  of  the  last 
irhm^,  saw  the  Judge  descending,  the  graves  i^ening^  the 
^'  earth  and  the  works  therein  all  in  flaming  fire,  and  myself 
*^  about  to  be  cast  into  everlastmg  burning.  Having  ezpe^ 
*'  rienced  such  fearful  sensations,  I  rose  from  the  bed,  and  was 
"  facing  to  throw  myself  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  put  a  final  end 
"  to  my  existence  on  earth.  Such  were  the  dreadful  efiects  of 
"  sin  uiat  I  felt,  on  account  of  the  aggravated  crimes  I  had 
"  committed,  with  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  salvation  tfarough 
''  Christ  the  Redeemer." 

On  returning  {Narrative,  p.  53.)  from  an  OKcursioa  to 
Broadly  Castle,  in  Arran,  <<  My  companion,^  he  say^  **  kd 

*^  me  down  by  the  sea-side,  to  a  levd  piece  of  ground,  and  act 
off  at  the  gallop,  and  I  set  after  him.  This  he  did  to  see  if  he 
could  possibly  raise  my  spirits ;  but,  alas !  alas !  it  would  not 
do!  I  had  followed  him  but  a  short  way,  when  my  horse 

**  stumbled,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees,  but  it  Soon  got  up  and 

**  ran  off  the  road ;  and  I  was  struck  with  such  horror,  that  I 
thought  God  Almighty  was  now  pouring  down  his  judg- 
ments upon  me,  and  that  the  very  animal  was  armed  against 
me,  in  order  to  execute  his  just  judgments  upon  me  for  my 

'*  sins." 

<M'Kaen  had  a  large  endowment  of  Veneration,  which  is 
the  fountain  of  religious  aAd  filial  piety.  He  was  able  to 
practise  abundance  of  deference  to  his  superiors,  and  to  pro- 
fess the  highest  reverence  of  authority.     <*  Being  desirous,^ 

he  says,  p.  15,  '^  of  being  freed  from  any  church-scandal  occa- 
**  sioned  oy  my  conduct,  I  went  and  made  public  satisfaction  in 
''  the  parish  church  of  Libberton ;  after  which  the  mother  of 
'^  the  child  came  on  me  for  charges,  which  I  paid." — "  My  wife 
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and  I,"  he  adds,  p.  22,  ''  brought  with  us  sufficient  testis 
'^  monials  of  our  moral  characters  from  the  ministers  of  our 
^'  respective  parishes ;  and,  in  coming  to  Glasgow,  I  readily 
"  got  employment  there." 
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TlJe  sitoe  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  fifllowing  copy  of 

the  paper  sobniitted.by  hun  to  thecourty  when  pUeed  at  the 

bar  to  take  hts  trial,  from  the  Soots  Magazine  for  October 

1796,  p.  863. 

'''  I  hvre  sinned  greatly  against  God,  the  laws  of  my  country^ 
'^  die  exceDent  rules  sua  bonds  isi  human  friendship,  and  die 
"  family  whose  head  is  no  more  in  this  worid.  I  confess  there 
is  just  cause  for  you  to  look  ops  me  as  au  olgept  of  contempt ; 
bos  I  jpray  and  hope,  that  you  will  look  also  on  me  as  an  ob- 
ject or  pity,  and  deal  with  me  as  your  wisdom  and  clemency 
**  shall  tmnk  most  proper;  for  I  judge  myself  bound,  by  the 
**  law  of  God  and  my  country,  to  submit  myself  to  your  deter« 
"  raination,  whatever  the  s^tence  may  be. 

(Signed)  ''  Jambs  M'Kakn.*' 

Can  any  thing  be  more  illustrative  of  his  very  large  Vene- 
ration, and  his  small  Conscientiousness,  than  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  this  paper  ? 

Fiom  the  considerable  portion  of  intellect  and  sentiment 
which  he  possessed,  M^Kaen  derived  the  power,  or  rather 
feoeived  the  impulses,  that  induced  him  to  commemorate  the 
oonfnaiQn  of  his  sins  in  a  printed  Narrative,' — to  acknowledge 
his  guilt  and  approve  of  the  measure  of  his  punishment,— >-to 
conduct  himself  with  a  magnanimous  resignation  while  under 
aeiitenoe  of  deathyand  to  meet  the  <<  grim  king  of  terrors,^ 
not  merely  with  a  mind  serene  and  fearless,  but  with  his 
whole  nature  braced  by  such  confident  anticipations  of  a 
blissful  immortality,  as  would  have  conferred  a  dignity  even 
cm  the  parting  glories  of  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
OK  BDUCATIOK.^-HAMILTONJAN  SYSTEM. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  <^  deserved  well  of  the  coun- 
tryr  ^  the  able  and  decided  article  which  it  has  lately 
pubUshed.in  favour  of  Mr  Hamilton's  System  of  teaching 
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''iof  Mr  £MimUton  u^lD49tMd«i»  Jwrfri^ 
''  iranalatioDS^  as  ^ds  to  lexicons  and  dictioiiafi(f>  4li^M^^q!ik«  *9 
^tiiucli  use  of  tbem  to  tbat'tbe  dictionary  or  lexicon  will  Be'fer  a 
'^  ki9ff  tiipe  little  ffvquUvd.  We  will  mppose  the  IwagfStagt'io  bfc  Oe 
'<  Italian,  «nd. the  book^jieleGted  te  be. the  .Cbvri  i9fM«t  .4^  Of 
"  tiib  Gospel  Mr  Hamilton  has  published  a  keyj  of  wMcb.  tha.frU 
*fi]ainmg  i»  an  ejrtrtet>^ 

t,  u  Ntt.  '  prkidpio  'eftf '^      ¥t<|iboy  ^"^^  fl  ^   fiMa'  Wft 

''appresso    Dio,    e      A    Verbo    era    Dto. 
^•fMHir  to     Ooel,    iind  the  Word    f»as   God. 

-'  a  0  Qottto    era    nel      principio    appresso    )fti6.' 


*-  t  rf 


T4»#     .  irof  tn  <A«  begifming  near  to     God. 
4^  ^  Per    mezKo    di    lui    tutte  le    ooie     fiimii    AAee^     -m 

By  means  of  him  all  Ute  thingM  nrprf  ^f^ffi^jmi^ 
*^  WBsa  di  lui  nulla  fa  fatto  di  cid,  che  e  stato  l^tto. 
'*  foklumtof  him  nothing  mas  made  of   thai,  ^hit^ith^^  4katk: 

„  ^  In  lui    en.  la    lita^    ^    la    vita  eta   la   hai^*'^^4bgk 

Jn  him  was  the  life^  and  the  l^  m^¥f^i^i0 '^P^ 
"  uommi : 
"  siini.  '  '^  '    ♦"^»''*^*  '* 

«.  ^  E       la     falite    »knde  IM       k    '  tea^M;'^'  ^^  ^^f- 

An4  ih^   Ugfut  shines    atmngdks  d49iHlmmem(ifU9iiiit$r 

'' tenebre        hanno    non    amm^ssa    la.  ^     hfi  <ri     i  if  . 
^'darknesses  haee      not     admitted    her. 

^,  g -Vi     fti      utf    uomo  ttiaodato    da    Dio    cBe  "'*'iii>mavm 
Heremas  a     mfit^    smt^  2f    Qad  mk»idM\tML 

"81  Giovanni,  .     .  r      ^^j     .  .,., 

ft  ^  Quest!    venue     qual      testimone,  affin      'jff'^^naere 

'   2rAt#      coma    .  Rkea    miners,  intfUi^^'Ui^rhiiili!^' 

'' testimonianza  alia     ,luce,    onde     per  mwfo  .4i.  'vJititlttltif 

*' testitMy        to  the   light,   whence  oy  means  of    him      aU. 
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*'  In  this  way  Mr  Hainil|;on  ooQleods  (aii4  meiwi  te  «i 

**  tend  Justly),  that  the  languaf^  nay  be  acij^uirea  with  nm^jgn^- 
''Wease  ana  dttpatdi,  than  by  the  ancient  method  o^  Winning 
"  witb,fmoiliiarj,aQd.  pvobiefKog  with  the  diettooary.^    Mr  TSbf^ 

miltonViwthod  of  teMhkig <»n  thtr plmi  iathe'rimyiMit fios^ 

ble.    £U|  pcefeiB  a  daai  of  oght  or  tm  ituliiMttrisaalbe 

number  beat  adapted  to  give  interest,  and  ensure  auceeaa'to 

the  atudies.    He  begind  by  reading  adoud  the  flnit  Iftftm  'it, 

St  John,  aitioulatiDg  every  word  very  distinctly,  floft  fcpcrtU 
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ii^A ib» iUfctal^EiifllWi  wMd  Ate  ooirciiioiicb  to  if :  s 
fmfid  gMi  ovcBtht  same  pvootn  tfter  him  ;  another  repeats 
it^  aodflo  on  tiU  all  the  eight  or  ten  have  done  thesame*  Bj 
thi9  means,  ^igbt  or  ten  nepetitkma  of  bodi  aense  and  aeond 
are  eBMMd)  and  the  fncullles  of  Language  and  Individuality' 
are'detubed  so  long  upon  each  word,  and  the  impneaHoa'ia 
so  frequently  nepeated^  tbit  it  snka  into  the  mind^  And  re^ 
mamsf  fritidi  dnmnstanees  of  detention  and  repetition  we 
look  upon  as  the  essential  prindples  of  the  method,  and*  tcr 
which  it  owes  a^  its  efficacy.  Tha  grammar  is  taught  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  po]^'s  progress,  and  is  easily  acquired, 
liecauae»bgr  thait  time  the  scholar  has  obtained  so  great  a  fiu 
niliarity  with  the  words  and  their  relations,  that  his  etwumiad 
has  begun  to  perooive  the  laws  whidi  they  obqr ;  and  these 
Utm^  abstnictly  aonoimced,  are  tbe  rules  of  grammar. 

The  wietliod  is  so  amply  detailed  and  ably  defended  in 
the  Review,  that  il  b  altogether  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell 
qpoa  its  ments  ;  but,  as  in  one  pmnt  the  Reviewer  betrays,  a 
slsoag  peqndiee^  which  we  are  anxious  to  remove  from  the 
public  mmd,  we  shdl  add  a  few  observations  on,  it  We 
have  frequently  staled,  that  all  the  faculties  common  to  man 
with  the  l0W«r  asmnals>  althoogh  usefiDl,  when  properly  du 
rected,  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  are  in  their 
nature  pursly  selfiah,  and  th«(  jdo  greater  «i3(ir  can  be  conu 
mitCed  in  education,  than  to  raider  the  gratification  of  them 
the  dtred  pbfeeU  of  the  pupil^s  exertions.  Among  these  faculties 
Sdf«steem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  which  produce  emul^ 
tion,  hold  a  prominent  place,  and  whenever  the  leading  dbjtist 
of  (desiee  ie  to  mods  fimaiy  and  not  to  possess  knowledge  or 
to  maniiSest  good  di£|)osi&>ns,,/&r  &^  sake  rf  hnmUdge  mn4' 
virtue  iketnetlvee^  we  Tegard  these  sendments  as  misdit^ted, 
an(l  the  eaufjatiott  which  -  th^.  inspire^  as  leading  directly  to 
the  deleiienition  of  the  mind.  The  Creator  has  cansrihited 
all  the  faculties  so  Inely,  that  the  pleasures  attendhig  thcar 
lef^timate  gratificatioii  aiEwds  an  ample  ve ward  for  the  exer- 
tions  necessary  to  that  end,  and  as  He  has  phced  tbe  amUar 
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fkctfldes  in  in  inferior  scule^,  iJi  ntr  itfatifie^ris '  it  bendSeialto 
faold^oat  the  gratification  of  diem  as  the  priibarj  otge^it  io  he 
goned'bjr cuttivoftiAg the  humaii  pbwers.    Lddail  individoal 
who  18  ambitious  of  glory  manifest  the  moral  sentiments  and 
intellect  as  his  ruling'  motives^  in  the  full  persuasioB  tint  the 
behest  sadsfikctiQii  to  his  Self^ssteem  and  Love  of  A)^y»sba- 
laon  wiUy  by  the  unchai^^feable  laWs  of  Ae  Creator,  Mknr 
tliem  as  their  natural  fruit;  but  let  Um  knoir  abb,  Aat,  if  in 
asinii^  at  distinction,  his  chief  att^tion  is  directed  to  ttie 
aituflttiot  which  he  occupies  relatively  to  others,  and  if  his  de- 
die  is  to  exdel  merUy  for  the  pleasure  of  sbrpassing  theoii, 
it  will  be  as  im][>086ible  for  him  to  attain  to  reid  greainesa  by 
this  means  as  for  the  shadow  to  precede  its  slibstance.    tn 
like  manner,  if  we  are  to  teach  languages,  let  us  find  out  the 
right  meihod  of  doing  so,  and  it  will  then  appear  that  the 
fXecau^e  qfUarhing^  and  the  prospect  of  <fte  natural  adoan^ 
tages  thatflowjrom  the  attainmentj  will  afford  quite  si^cieDt 
stimulus  to  exertion,  witjbout  the  necesaty  of  adding  to  dMae 
legitimate  and  elevated  rewards,  the  illegitimate  aod  pahry 
gratification  to  Self-esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  whieh 
is  implied  in  the  mere  exhibition  of  superiority  over  others 
It  is  from  i^oraAce  of  the  o'ature  of  the  moral  ami  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  of  the  exalted  delights  that  follow  their  ex« 
enase,  that  the  want  of  faith  in  theiif  supremacy  and  eflieaey 
which  at  present  pervades  the  world  aris^&s ;  and  that  animal 
moHvea  are  constantly  lesorted  to,  as  the  elily  principiea 
winch  it  is  beUeved  can  animate  the  mind  to'  exertioii.    The 
ftllowing   paisa^   contains   the   ideas  of  the  EAinbuijgh 
Reviewer  on  this  subject  :—*^  We  have  hUoBe  said,  that  the 

''.Hamiltonian  sj^tem  must  not  denend  nfim  Mr  Hamiitda's  method 
''  of  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  for  instance^  he  banishes  from  his 
*'  schools  the  effects  of  emulation..  The  boys  do  not  take  each  other  s 
'^  plioes.  Tbii  we  think  is  a  sad  absurdity.  Acook  might  as  wdl 
"  resolye  to  maki  bread  withcNit  fefmentatiiin  as  a  pedagogde  t6 
''  carry  on  a  school  without  emulation.  It  must  be  a  sad  oouf  hy 
''  lump  without  this  Tivifying  principle.  Why  are  boys  to  be  shut 
"  ort  Lm  a  elm  of  feeKng.  to  wh4  Mciet/owe.  J  mdch,  and 
'<  Upon  whith' their  conduct  in  future  Kfe  must  (if  they  are  worth 
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**  9ny  tbidg}  be  A  ekwd j  owstmclied ?  Poet  A.  vriteairerMi  loiQnt* 
''  shine  Poet  B.  Philosopher  C.  sets  up  roasting  Titanium  and 
"  boyia;  ChroniaiD,  that  he  inaf  be  lliotiglitf  inore  of  tbau  PfailoflO- 
"  pber  B.  Mi?  J^ckaon  strtres  to  ontpaint  Sir  Tbanas ;  810  Tkomtm 
"  Lethbridge  to  orerspeak  Mr  Cannmg ;  and  so  society  gains  good 
''  chemists^  poets,  painters,  speakers^  and  orators ;  and  why  are  not 
'*  boys  to  be  eiwiloos  as  well  as  nea  ?" 

Mr  Hamilton  has  made  the  foUowing  answer  to  thh  ob}tt« 

tion,  and  we  can  state,  from  obaervaUoa  of  what  actually  takea 

place  in  hb  daasea,  tlua  it  is  no  leas  trae  in  fiwt  than  soand 

in  theory.     •<  The  second  objection  made  "by  the  eloquent 

''  advocate  of  my  qvtem  is^  that  emulalion  is  discarded  from  it; 
'* '  there  is^'  says  he, '  no  chaiiging  of  seats.'  This  would  be  below 
"  the  dignity  of  the  rank  and  age  of  my  pupils  generally^  and  with 
boys  ^  loss  of  time  would  be  enormous ;  besides,  that  it  has  been 
found  unneceuarg,  a$  the  ddi^ht  and  surprue  qfike  fmpU  at  th€ 
perception  of  his  progress  at  everjf  step,  produces  all  the  effecU 
tf  emulation  or  jealousy  in  other  systems.  I  hare  known  parents, 
"  nay  ciand&thcfs  and  mndmotben,  enter  my  classes,  expressly 
''  stipulating  not  to  be  caUed  on  to  recite  before  the  end  of  three 
''  lessons,  htcome  the  most  lively  members  of  the  dass,  and  the  most 
"  sealooB  co-operators  in  its  exercises."    We  have  only  one  remaric 

to  make  in  adcBtion  to  this  answer;  if  the  leading  motrre  to 
leBmittg  languages  at  school  is  made  to  consist  in  a  strong 
desire  for  staoiding  highest  in  the  class,  it  follows,  that  as  soon 
as  this  motive  is  withdrawn,  the  exerdbns  will  cease ;  in  other 
words,  Che  pupil  never  having  liked  the  study  for  its  own 
sake,  and  never  having  been  able  to  percrive  any  pracdcd 
advantages  arimng  from  it,  will  naturally  abandon  it  entirely 
^rficnever  the  stimulus  of  emulation  is  removed,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily is  iriien  he  retires  from  school ;  for  in  the  btnines^oF 
life  men  do  not  occupy  stations  of  honour  and  emolument  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  attainments  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
Every  one  knows,  that  this  abandomrient  actually  takes  place 
in  afker  life  in  the  case  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundiied 
scholars. 

Mr  Hamilton  makes  an  equaUy  satisfiictory  reply  to  ana. 
ther  objection  of  the  Reviewer.     '*  And  first,  as  to  the  man- 

'<  ner  in  which  this  system  has  been  brought  bef<»e  the  public,  by 
**  ADVBBTXsiNo.  This  has  been  often  attedced  by  my  Ofmosers  and 
**  sometimes  condemned  by  my  friends.    My  adroeatein  the  Refiew 
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niiUilihMswaantf^poe  '^ jtfifti^fi^      ai^  I  weald  purtMUnij 
f^macida  withliiiii  in  opiaioo,  tor  it  has  coBt  vie  above  oiie'tlioa- 
A  mmd  p>miiiH>  proTidad  iiejor  any  other  person  will  jiAkt  dot  to 
•''«eaiifiaM«F  vav  under  kcaveo  ia  which  I  ooidd  Dare  broaght 
*'  it  forward  witli  the  slightest  hope  of  success.    tTafb^tunate  iodeed, 
^'  .and.  painfiU  has  it  often  been  to  me  to  pass  for  one  hoar  for  a  paiFer 
''or  a  boaster;  but  if  a  simpfe  and  fitiiitfU^  l^iptyteamtfaia^  af-^my 
^  lyaieai,  if  a  ftar  czpositiaQ  rf  itftm«|l49  9nMrf»fm4Mri  <w.  i»- 
"  possible,  as  the V  are  in  truth  on  the  common  |»ian^  the  &jalt  is  not 
''  in  me,  but  in  tne  general  ignorance  in  society  bf  #tiat  'H'i4|;lit  sys- 
^  Ian  of  teachiog  ovghl  to  pmdttoew    Nqttaubt(rtf.liiia>ttnRean»ee 
f*  oifmfiag  could  hare  been  avpided»  k, would. bc^desiiable^  (mt  the 
"  mode  of  aroiding  it  without  abandoning  my  profession,  neither 
^  Mends  nor  enemies  have  yet  pointfed  o6t.     T%Me  mk^  ikktk  it 
^  m^  tmhf  neifutmy  iodemmstraimiU  effJBet^  to  the  ktmif  ^ool- 
^^  hg9$mrmkMU,tosi0t€Smem,  dtrgymen,  tdiiort^jor  men  cfJearn^ 
**  img  gemerailw.  in  order  to  have  my  My  Hem  u$her€i  bftbrmoHceof 
'**  maiimd,  mSk  ail  ^^  Mmottrr  fMek  aOendeg  tllMiakUtte  or  Ue 
f^mm^cimiktmmlMeefihe^fpHior  ^  the  dauet  qfwumJh^ 
'*  9pm»h  efi  ihg^  knom  not  ihepr^udices  ofeducaltioH,  the  force  of 
"  meniaihabit*,  of  preamceived optimums,  of  prlMt^*  hUetrtis  or 
«« JdMMfe  firife.    If  I  Had  nol  admtiied,  I  dundd  «ei«r  have 
^dttda^livpiiv  and  if  I  had-not  in  my  adrertiaements  told  the  infaJ- 
"  liUe  rtsult  of  mv  lessons,  instead  of  being  able'io'  oounl  l^jOOO 
**  pupils  formed  In  10  yean,  I  ehooM  pndiaMy  fcid  atf yaiJf  w<lfc  80 
**  or  40  children  in  aome  obscure  Tillage  of  the  TTmiqt'^aUpj  ^  Tbt j 
^  arejbasidca,  widely  mistaken  whoaunpoea  a  system  of  teacbtiw  can 
<*  ba  foraned  hi  one  day,  and  proposea  to  society  ia'aficMfct  state 
''the  next^  practioe,  publicity,  esperieao^  opp«dlia», 'lintfiy, 
**  jaaloQifv  diwrMinn  aae  ■ocanary^  ahsakitely  nisMmaiy>  |o  perfect 
^  jt.  and  of  those  the  Hamiltonian  system  bas  had  Ita  loll  slutfe. 
"  When  I  entered  mr  srhniaatic  career  I  had  one  tfagie  prineif^eof 
**  what  has  sinee,  b^  thrro»oaion  <if  otherpriadpio^  faaoanaeaofa. 
I  TAPQMT  instead  of  orderimg  to  leant  /  and  by  the  apoli- 


"  cation  of  thia  one  mtgbtv  lerer,  whidi  had  Un  rusty  for  oentnAea^ 

''Iniaedaworid.*  T1kiakyet,andewwiilb 
"« tbaftmisof  the  HiMJlnnian  sy^^en^  analytical  twi^il»tifn^jqrpli 
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tJMi>  and  the  mhar  principles  which  now  compose  il,  bdng  hut  the 
hand-maids  of  this  one  asighty  but  univewaliy-neglected  pnndpic 
^l^fthenseoTthis  one  nrind^  I  aa?»  1  efend  a  pn^amW 
« lieead  md  tndy  beKevad  inMssihfe  en  the  uaual  plan^  and  Ipoh. 
««  fillbcd  this  (KOgrsssi  but  in  doing  no,  1  said  the  truth  oidy,  I  ap- 
<*  pcided  conUnuaUy  to  focts,  I  gare  not  the  naaes  of  my  nntnns, 
« Ini  Ae  namea  el  asy  poiAs  ani  ns  cfery^aup  snTiind  la^friry, 
«  «  nnd  dsfcd  inresfcjgatienj  is  this,  I  aak,  puffing  or  quackery?  if  it 
^  b^  tell  me  what  tmth  and  stmpKcit?  are,  for  I  faiow  mm  not. 
**.  Bitt  thare  is  another  and  ver j  simple  arguaaenl  for  ndtciikiiy, 
««'  vhieh  ii  not  alw^  taken  into  aoooont  by  my  fnenis,  when  shqr 
*\l^|pG|  m  cnnteMU  it  as  unwnrthy  the  author  of  a  nscfal  dhcoteii ; 
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''  I  bad  (0  KFeiliy  i( :  ifc  has  alfbi^^'^e  itnd  mri^mifff  InrMilMlbf- 
«  a))Ie  ^porl  for  the  last  ten  y^rs^  ^^^J  ^uid  as&,  are  theMtny 
**  other  terms  ob  which  society  cotAd  fu^y  fc^quira  of  me  fodmfoCe 
''  my  Tifo  to  the  purpose  of  dlffbsitfg  the  ImmHedgts  and*  thiif  beoflfitfr 
''of  it?"     .  • 

So  ooiMctMe.Mr  Hamittgi^'s  olj^rvatipu?  on  .the  sfrei^gtj) 

of  learned  prgudkM,  that  we  ventitre  to  pradlet,  tba<c^¥eB 

now,,  when  his  system  is  advocated  bjr  whut  Dr  Spanrttttni 

calls'  ^*  the  Kterary  gwpd^  of  £di^h^rgb ;  whcsp  ip^py  highljr 

enlightened  individuals  of  this  city  ean  judge  of  its  efficacy 

from  actQ«I  observatv^ ;  and  when  the  most  obvious  motives 

of  eeonomy  in  time,  labour, .  and  inonejr»  recommend  •  its 

adoption  in  every  school  in  the  kingdom,  yrt  will  it  \W  be 

adopted  in  our  public  semiojuieii,  for  many  years  to  come,; 

and  not  at  all  until  it  is  forced  on  them  by  thedcsertioaitf  Ihttr 

acbpl|tt»  lor  private  academies,  into  which  it  will  probably  be 

earlier  introduced*    One  of  iU  gresttest.  advantages  is,  tlu^t  .it 

may  be  practised  every  where,  and  by  every  person  who 

knows  a  languid  granw<^^^y>  <^4.  ^ffl^^  tp.communicajte 
his  knowledge. 

We  might  appeal  to  Phrenology  as  sin  exampti<  of  the  i>^ 
ception  giiren  by  editors  and  men  of  learpiqg  to  a  new  system 
subver^ve  of  their  own  pratit]ie8'aadopiiima&  MPostoil^m^ 
prefer  a.heavy  f:harg^  #g^st  the  philbso^h^f'^ 'of  t}^  lor 
their  tMalmcnl;  of  Dr.€bill'a>disopver(|r.9f  (be/^nctfpps  .p;,  the 
brain ;  apd  if  Mr  HHiQitlc^  iMtd  Aot  aj^ated  at  oace  la^  the 
public,  bis  method  w^d  hayje  shareic^  no  mVder  fate.^,|^ 

We  are  glad  lo<4Mtvv(fv  thaAfimpoawajMnAiiil,^^ 
of  languages  has  become  an  pbj^cc  of' htMtioil;  "ilhchiW  ihe 
eontimat.  lUL  ON:dina^,ir(M^.(^,  thf^Afi^my  of  "Bifsan- 
(ou,  came  to  Pari^  in  \8S1,  topreslsnttxytfae  eoancil>a^  <|>itb. 
UQiiastruction  a  new  method  of  teaching  LidStf,  of  whldythey 
tiionght  sofisTOvirabfy  that  a  trial  fif  it  wa»  mad#ii^  |l^^4J|tab- 

lishment  of  M,  Moiia,  Sue  Loub  le  Crrdttdjand^^tappiart,* 

II  ...        ■    - 

*  See  Riq^porti  dee  Inspecteun  de  rAcad^mie  dea  Paris,  duagMjax  !M,  k 
Bccteor  d'ezaminec  les  lUsuItats  olbtenus  dans  rastablfMemei]^  Wm:  IHonn, 
par  rapplkation  de  la  Methode  de  JIf .  Ordiiiiire,  ^  TeiiieigiMmeat'de  ttr'^ngne 
Ladnei— Paris,  1824.    Et  Extnut  da  Monitea?,  Jendi,  18  Aoat  18tS. 
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with  decided  success.  M.  Ordinaire  discovers  in  -langiugesiy 
as  in  all  sciences,  only  two  kinds  of  ideas  distinguishable  froiiL 
each  other  by  the  time  and  tfianner  of  their  fonnatioiL  The 
first  is  composed  of  ideas  which  the  mind  receives  directly 
from  without;  these  he  calls  the  *<  idies  defaUr  and  the 
second  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  mind,  compar- 
ing ideas  of  fact,  and  forming  conceptions  of  their  mutual  ze* 
lations;  these  he  names  <^  ideea  deductives.'^  On  these  princi* 
pies,  M.  Ordinaire  appears  to  have  founded  a  new  method  of 
teaching  Latin  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  and  we  percave 
that  it  is  highly  extolled  in  the  reports,  and  smd  ta  have  been 
decidedly  successful.  We  have  endeavoured,  however,  ia  vain 
to  comprehend  the  details  of  it  from  the  description  given  in 
the  reports,  and  on  this  account  are  unable  to  present  a  view 
of  it  to  the  reader.  These  circumstances  indicate  that  a  great 
revolution  in  education  is  in  progress  in  the  world* 


AjaTICLE  X. 

Two  Cases  of  Apoplexy  ^  attended  wUh  Lesion  tfsome  ofAe 
kiuming  Faculties  cmd  of  Language.  By  John  IngUf 
Nicolf  Surgeon^  M.B.C.S.,  London^  one  of  the  Medical 
Attendants  of  the  Northern  Infirmary^  Inverness, 

Casb  I.— Mr  M  ,  cet.  BB,  a  gentleman  of  a  lughly 

plethoric  habit,  irritable  temperament,  and  who  had  for  many 
years  lived  freely,  was,  in  the  month  of  September,  1810, 
throfmout  of  a  gig  and  severely  bruised;  the  right  da* 
Tide  was  also  fractured ;  but  from  the  consequences  of  this 
accident  he  recovered  perfectly. 

In  the  autumn  of  181S,  he  one  morning  discovered  that 
the  left  leg  was  benumbed  and  without  strength.  This  in- 
duced him  to  return  to  bed,  under  the  impression  that  a  little 
further  rest  would  remove  these  symptonis ;  bu^  he  was  dis- 
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appoitited.  On  getting  up  a  weooaA  time  he  ftit  precisely  as 
Mote.  By  the  advice  of  some  professiiHud  fkiends  lie  used 
firictionand  sea-bathing  for  several  months,  and  recovered 
nearly  his  usual  strengdi. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  after  an  occasion  of  hard  living,  he 
went  late  to  bed,  and  felt  very  uncomfortable  the  following 
miHTung,  but  ate  breakfast,  and  went  out  He  returned  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  thereafter,  sat  down,  and  ap- 
peared very  drowsy.  Very  shortly  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  to  bed,  and  walked  tb  bis  bed-room  with  a  little  assistance. 
Soon  after  be  lay  down  he  bedame  quite  insennble,  and 
spoke  incoherently.  I  was  now  called  in,  and  observed  his 
face  mudh  flushed,«-eyes  suffused, — ^pulse  full  and  hard,  but 
r^fulaty  and  not  mudi  increased  in  frequency.  He  replied 
to  any  several  interrogations  by  a  peculiar  vacant  stare ;  he 
was  immediately  Med,  and  the  usual  remedies  for  cerebral 
congestion  were  vigorously  followed  up ;  the  coma,  notwith- 
standing, continued  to  increase, — the  paralysis  became  com- 
plete^-Hsnd  his  evacuations  passsd*  involuntarily.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  lethargic  state  for  oglit  or  nine  days,  when 
symptoms  of  returning  strength  became  manifest,  and  his*  im- 
provement proceeded  slowly  for  three  weeks:  he  was  then 
itnlKyved  to  a  chair  in  order  to  have  hb  bed  made ;  he  now 
seemed  unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  yet  he  retained 
the  partial  power  of  speech,  though  it  was  idways  incoherent 
or  irrelative. 

The  right  pupil  was  rather  more  dilated  than  the  left,  but 
there  was  no  distortion  of  the  face.  A  short  time  after^  being 
put  to  bed,  he  called  one  of  his  family  by  name,  and  ex- 
cknmed,— f<  Thank  Gody  Pm  beUer  r  and  was  so  sensible  of 
his  atuation,  that  he  shed  tears ;  but  this  glimpse  of  intelli- 
g^nce  was  fleeting;  he  almost  immediately  after  became 
equally  incoherent  as  before !  As  the  town  happened  to  be 
illuminated,  he  was  brought  to  the  parlour  window,  under 
the  impression  that  he  might  be  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
seene ;  but  he  appeared  uneai^,  and  anxious  to  return  to  his 
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bed^rooni.  It  oia;  here  be  obacr? cd,  that  he  was  able  to 
walk  with  aaaistatoeffom  and  ta  his  bed-nioin.  His  8trei^;th^ 
however^  slowly  returned,  and  with  it  his  aennbility:  he 
walked  daily  with  increased  firmness;  and  his  language, 
though  86U  very  defective,  was  evidently  increasing  in  perti- 
nency. HU  nusappKcadon  of  words  was  very  remarkable ; 
but  the  sounds  speared  to  make  him  alive  to  his  fidSag, 
and  occasioned  great  uneasibess,  aiccompanied  by  fVequent 
expressions  of—**  Fm  sure  thaf  s  not  what  I  should  say.* 

Nothing  very  particular  was  further  observed  at  this  time 

save  in  his  vision.    He  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  oould 

perceive  objects  when  he  looked  towards  the  left  side  only; 

yet  there  was  no  strabismus.    An  olgect  might  be  heU  right 

bef<Nne  him  for  some  time  without  his  peroeiviog  it;  but 

when  he  got  the  le«»t  glimpse  of  it,  he  put  out  his  hand,  and 

drew  it.  Imratds  the  left  ade.    About  three  months  from  the 

commencement  of  his  attack  he  was  considered  oonvaleaoent 

While  amusii^  hiassdf  looking  from  his  parlour  window  into 

the  street,  his  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  ogn 

painted  in  large  characters ;  he  tried  to  read  it,  but  couM 

not    As. this  sign  was  so  faimiiar  to  him,  and  as  he  siw  the 

letters  so  distinctly,  he  was  much  surprised  and  diatresaed^ 

and,  under  considerable  agitation,  endeavoured  to  explain 

bis  difficulty.    Upon  investigation  it  was  now  for  the  first 

time  discovered,  that,  though  he  saw  distinctly  the  wmUfH 

print,  and  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  usual  fkmiliari^ 

irith  the  letters,  he  could  not  recoUeet  die  name  of  a  angle 

letter,  until  it  was  first  pronounced  to  him.^    By  this  As- 

.  covery,  though  naturally  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  his  er^ 

dulity  was  excited  to  a  temporary  belirf  that  he  was  be. 

witched.    His  power  of  expresung  letters  and  figures  was 

evidently  gone ;  in  short,  I  may  say,  that,  though  the  sab. 

stantives,  or  names  of  persons  and  things,  were  equally  eflaced 


*  The  OTgan  of  Fotm,  being  niuifiected  by  diMaae,  woiild  give  Ua  thsfcv. 
ft^  isooUectioB  4rf  the  appesnuion  of  the  leiten.p-»S»iTox. 
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from  his  reooUection^  jiet,-  ia  (Other  reqpetts^  lua  jaepihfy  ifay^ 
unimpaired.    To  detcrmioQ.  the  extent  of  im  Iobs,  the  ioHiiw^  * 
ing  experimentB  and  ob^rvatipiis  v^ere  ^teti  made  'wifh  in- 
variable results  :—^ 

Tb6  title-page  of  a  boqk  wis  presented  to  hiin/  and  ^he- 
was  asked  the  names  of  the  xnost  conspicuous  lefters ;  bntj  dt  * 
let  mii^naming  several,  sud-^*^  No^  I  cannot,^  and  gave  tip ' 
the  attempt  dissatisfied. 

A  letter,  written  by  a  person  with  whom  he  had  been& 
the  habit  of  oonresppndix]^  was  put  into  his  hands,  when  he 
immediately  eicolaimed^— *^  I  ^now  him  weirp-«^meaning  th^ 
wfiterT-i-bqt  oquld  not  give  his  name*    He  attempted  to  rdad 
thp  address ;  but,  even  taking  the  letters  singly,  he  w^s  sel-  * ' 
dom  succesjbful  in  gjjlvipg  anything  its  proper  nam^     If  a 
word  was  spelt  tohin^y-  he  would  repeat  the  letters  .^r  a  f^ '  * 
seconds  only,  when  the  power  appebred  to  be  exfaarasted,  tod' 
ceased  until  ^qiilady  re-exG»ied.    Sometines^ven  ilF  a  worij'^ 
was  pronounced  tq  him  hie  would  speU  it  *  .    =    *    - 

Being  aajke^  for  whom  a  letter  was  addressed,  he  Idoked  * 
carefully  at  |t|^^sid  pointed  at  onoetd  the  proper  person^  who 
waif  then  pi^sfi))^  .         ,    .  ^    ^i 

He  could  writ^  his  own  name  with  nearly  his  usiial  faci- 
lity ;  but  if  the  ink  was  exhausted  before  he  odmpleted'ft,  he 
would  alwi^  be  obliged  to  beg^  d^nopa.'  Be  A«quently  ' 
amused  himself  by  attempting  to  write.     SonietiflMs  li^'com'- '  ' 
pleted  the  Christian  names  of  some  of  hia  family ^  bat  furlher   ' 
attempts  were  evidently  painfbl  to  him. 

He  could  not  calculate  bey<Hid  the  suiii  of  his  thuilib  aftd 
fingers :  he  would  lay  hold  of  them,  telling  the  numbers  as  * 
he  went  along ;  when  he  got  the  length  of  live  the  chidn  ' 
seemed  to  be  broken.     Sometimes  he  would  try  to  make  out    '- 
the  sum  of  two  figures  in  this  way,  but  could  not ;  ndfher' ' 
could  he  tell  how  many  farthings  made  a  penny^  how  many 
pence  a  slulling,  or  how  many  shillings  made  a  pound.    Not-> 
withstanding  he  knew,  when  asked^  that  forty  shSHings  were 

Vol.  III.— No  XII.  «  u 
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more  than  a  pound,  and  twenty  pence  more  than  a  shiUiog, 
although  he  could  not  say  how  much. 

When  desirous  of  talking  of  individuals  whose  names  he 
could  not  recollect,  he  generally  obtained  his  end  l^  men- 
tioning something  in  connexion  with  them,  and  setting  his 
family,  or  those  about  him,  to  repeat  such  names  as  an  aaso- 
ciation  with  what  he  had  expressed  might  suggest.  A  great 
many  would  often  be  enumerated ;  but  the  desired  one,  cmoe 
expressed,  gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of  saibfaction,  and 
relieved  him  from  a  painful  anxiety  and  irritalnlity,  which 
this  great  impediment  to  his  conversation  was  highly  calcu- 
lated l!o  excite.  Thus  relieved,  he  would  commonly  carry  on 
the  conversation  uninterruptedly  for  some  time ;  but,  brang 
/astidious  in  the  choice  of  words,  he  would  frequently  express 
his  annoyance  at  the  lameness  of  his  language,  his  difficulty 
always  increa^ng  with  the  consciousness  of  the  defect,  until 
ultimately  he  would  be  deprived,  for  the  time,  of  the  power 
of  speech  altogether. 

He  was  very  fond  of  having  the  new^pers  read  to  him ; 
and  he  would  sometimes  ooi^verse  freely  on  the  difierent  sub- 
jects read  to  him,  not  only  from  the  public  prints,  but  from 
books. 

Being  asked  to  sing,  he  readily  and  correctly  sung  several 
verses  of  a  Gaelic  song  to  its  proper  tune.  The  names  of  any 
of  the  national  melodies  played  over  to  him  he  could  not  re- 
collect ;  but  if  asked  to  repeat  a  verse,  or  hum  any  air  fami- 
liar to  him,  he  would  do  it  readily.  Throughout  he  dkoo. 
.  vered  great  anxiety  about  sundry  matters  of  business,  and 
gave  a  variety  of  directions  which,  frmn  their  nature,  must 
have  resulted  from  profound  reason  and  reflection,  aided  by  a 
vigorous  memory. 

^His  left  leg  was  considerably  weakened  and  paralysed,  and 
the  right  arm  and  side  of  the  trunk  equally  Sou    His  appe- 
tite, which  was  mudi  impaired  previous  to  his  attack,  became 
'    rather  inordinate ;  he  adhered  rigidly^  however,  to  his  vegi. 
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men,  but  insisted  on  having  the  quantity  of  the  simple  food 
allowed  him  augmented,  declaring  that  he  felt  so  very  un- 
comfortable that  he'  could  not  live  without  it ;  yet  he  was 
never  known,  during  a  period  of  upwards  of  six  years,  to 
taste  vinous  or  fermented  liquors,  unless  it  was  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water  at  the  Christmas  holidays.  His  usual  occu- 
pation consisted  in  a  daily  walk  of  several  miles,  and  hearing 
some  of  his  family  read  to  him.  The  quantity  of  aliment  he 
took,  though  of  the  simplest  description,  augmented  the  vo- 
lume of  the  blood ;  and  he  had  another  severe  attack,  accom- 
panied by  convulaons,  about  twelve  months  after  his  first. 
I  happened  at  this  time  to  be  beside  him  when  the  fit  came 
on ;  he  became  pallid,  and  the  collapse  nearly  occasioned 
fainting.  The  pulse  felt  very  fluttering  and  irregular.  I 
hesitated  to  bleed ;  but,  knowing  the  system  of  my  patient,  I 
resolved  on  opening  freely  a  vein  in  the  arm,— the  blood 
flowed  very  tardily ;  but  a  few  seconds  thereafter  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sudden  rush  towards  the  head,  at  all  events 
such  was  the  impression  at  the  time.  The  superficial  vessels 
in  a  state  of  congestion  were  visibly  observed  progressing  up- 
wards with  great  rapidity,  until,  reaching  the  head  with  vio- 
lent  impetus,  the  face  became  almost  black,  and  the  convul- 
sions immediately  supervening  were  truly  horrifying.  The 
whole  body  was  convulsed  for  some  minutes ;  but  the  blood 
flowing  more  freely  during  the  struggle,  he  was  relieved. 
Repeated  bleeding,  leeching,  the  use  of  antimonials,  and  a 
seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  soon  restored  him  again  to  his 
usual  state  of  health,  but  without  change  as  to  his  intellect. 
These  apoplectic  paroxysms  subsequently  supervened  every 
V  e  or  six  months,  most  commonly  attended  with  convul- 
sions, which  were  invariably  and  speedily  relieved  by  blood- 
letting. In  general  they  were  ushered  in  by  a  predilection 
to  carry  on  his  conversation  in  the  Gaelic  language.  When 
he  discovered  this  propensity  it  was  usually  considered  a  pre- 
monition, and  the  loss  of  a  little  blood  was  always  effectual 
in  producing  a  change,  and  making  him  resume  his  wonted 
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manner.  Frequent  attacks  were  thus  averted ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  often  convulsed  throughout  the 
night,  as,  in  the  morning,  his  tongue  was^observed  to  be  cut  by 
his  sharp,  irregular,  carious  teeth.  On  one  occasion  he  was  at- 
tacked while  enjoying  his  usual  walk.  The  convulsions  were  a^ 
vere,  and  vitality  appeared  entirely  suspended  for  half  an  hour. 
He  was  placed  on  a  board,  and  carried  home,  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  up  two  pur  of  stairs  to  his  bed- 
room :  he  was  reanimated  by  the  jostling,  and  recovered  his 
speech  ere  he  was  put  to  bed.  Latterly  he  became  much 
more  feeble,  walking  with  great  di£Bculty.  He  comphuned 
of  an  almost  constant  vertigo,  and  seemed  very  ^prehenstve 
lest  he  should  fall;  his  vision  also  became  impaired— -the  fis- 
cal distance  of  the  right  eye  was  altered ;  with  it  he  could 
see  distinctly  distant  objects  only,*  and  when  he  looked 
downwards,  the  gentlest  declivity  a|^ared  almost  a  preci- 
pice. In  other  respects  he  was  much  the  same  as  heretofore 
described,  until  June  1820,  when  a  severe  attack  cut  him  off 
stertorous  in  a  few  hours. 

Dissection. — Permission  was  obtained  to  examine  the 
head  only.  The  body  presented  the  usual  external  appear, 
ances  of  persons  who  die  of  apc^lexies  or  suffocation.  Se- 
veral dark  purple  patches  were  observed  on  the  ades  of  the 
head,  and  the  subcutaneous  veins  on  the  breast  and  neck 
were  very  tur^d ;  the  scalp  was  very  thick,  and  the  cal- 
varium  was  separated  from  the  dura  mater  with  considerable 
difficulty ;  about  sax  ounces  of  a  bloody  serum  escaped  dur- 
ing its  removal.  The  meningeal  arteries  were  large,  and 
distended  with  air,  their  vasa  vasorum  were  very  turgid,  and 
gave  them  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  brain  was  removed, 
and  its  blood-vessels  were  observed  to  be  chiefly  distended 


*  This  will  explain  why  he  saw  better  towards  the  left  side ;  and,  though 
not  obienred  at  the  time,  the  Ibcal  distance  of  the  right  eye  must  ha?e  been  id- 
t«red  early. 
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with  air :  the-  little  blood  they  ooBtiuned  was  liquid.    The 
vascular  8urfiu»  of  the  cerebral  crura,  pons  vardii,  medufia 
oblongata,  and  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  posterior  lobes 
were  turgid.    About  the  centre  of  die  under  sur&ce  of  t&e 
anterior  lobe,  (viz.  in  the  ntuation  of  the  organ  of  Lan- 
guage,) the  convolutions,  to  the  extent  of  half-a-crown,  were 
changed  in  colour  to  a  light  reddish  brown,  which  became 
fiunter  towards  the  margin  of  this  altered  spot.     No  unusual 
appearance  was  farther  observed  until  the  medullary  striae  of 
the  left  corpus  striatum  were  exposed ;  the  cortical  or  brown 
matter  usually  filling  up  the  interstices  had  in  many  places 
disappeared^  leaving  small  cavitiea  lined  with  a  Ijrmphy  or 
glairy  matter ;  and  on  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  ante- 
rior  and  middle  lobes,  their  under-convoltttions  were  evident* 
ly  hardened,  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  other  similar 
parts  of  the  brain.     Some  of  these  convolutioos  seesMd  di* 
ipi"^fhi¥^  in  size,  and  were  adherent  to  each  other,  their  ibssss 
forming  brown  saccular  cavities,  filled  wkh  a  similar  glmy 
substance  as  that  found  among  the  white  fibres  of  the  cor- 
pus  striatum.    The  pineal  gland  and  pedunculi  were  much 
diminished  in  rize,  and  the  choroid  plexus,  like  theotberi^es. 
sek,  was  empty.    On  opening  the  left  ventricle,  which  seem- 
ed of  larger  dimensions  than  usual,  tiie  vaulted  roof  of  thb 
cavity  over  that  part  where  the  three  comua  unite  and  fiinn 
its  largest  diameter,  was  fi>und  to  be  lined  with  a  pulpy  meow 
braneous  deposit  of  a  light-brown  or  fawn  colour,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  crown-piece ;  in  the  centre  of  this  patch  there  were 
several  white  cords  about  a  line  in  diameter,  stretching  in  va- 
rious directions,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones  among  them. 
Upon  these,  in  several  places,  a  paint-like  substance,  of  a  live, 
ly  orange  colour,  was  deposited— 4he  white  bands  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  margin  of  this  pulpy  patch—the  right  ventricle  was 
nmilarly  enlarged,  but  free  from  morbid  appearances,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  livid  spot,  seemingly  of  recent  origin,  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  with  that  akeady  described.     The 
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right  strealed  body  wad  heakby,  the  medulla  oblcxigato  and 
spinal  chord  were  both  hardened  and  diikiiiiiahed  in  size.* 

Cask  II.— Early  in  December,  1820,  I  was  called  to  sec 

Mr  M ,  a  country  gentleman,  of  temperate  and  active 

habits,  now  about  80  years  <rf  age,  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  case.    He 
had  a  few  days  before  been  suddenly  deprived  of  the  power 
of  his  right  side  by  a  paralytic  attack.     By  a  riniilar  treat- 
nient  with  that  pursued  in  Case  1st,   he  was  so  much  re- 
covered  as  to  be  able  to  walk  with  ease.     The  aflfected  side 
was  about  the  18th  of  the  month  restored  to  nearly  its  wonted 
strength.   His  appetite  was  good,  tongue  dean,  pulse  60,  and 
regular,  and  he  slept  well;   but  his  speech  was  evidently 
much  affected.     When  he  wished  to  take  any  thing  into  bis 
right  hand,  he  would  often  withdraw  it  closed^  fancymg  he 
had  it  in  his  possesion  before  he  even  reached  the  object  : 
when  once  he  got  it  he  retained  it  very  firmly ;  but  was  fre- 
quently unconscious  of  his  having  it     To  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  his  loss,  he  was  asked  if  he  could  read  the  Bible, 
which  was  then  handed  to  him ;  he  tried,  but  could  not  name 
even  the  large  capital  letters.     A  verse  being  read  to  him,  he 
understood  it  distinctly.     Several  paragraphs  of  the  news- 
papers were  also  read  to  him :  he  listened  very  atlefltivel/) 
and  laughed  heartily  at  any  thing  sarcastic  or  jocular.    He 
made  several  attempts  to  pronounce  the  letter  T,  and  ^ 
names  of  the  figures,  but  could  not,  even  though  they  were 

*  This  case  affords  a  curious  example  of  partial  lesion  of  the  ioteOeett^  fa- 
culties ;  and  its  phenomena  are  utterly  inexplicable  except  on  phrenological  pnn^ 
dplfis.  The  faculties  chiefly  wiSebteA  seem  to  hare  been  those  of  hKngo^f  ^ 
organ  of  which  was  evidently  diseased  on  one  side ;  Number  giviog  riie  to  tfl< 
difficulty  of  calculating ;  Size ;  Weight ;  whence  arose  the  apparent  perp^' 
dicularity  of  an  inclined  road.  Some  of  the  adjinning  oigaos  mvf  have  beeo 
also  diseased,  although  the  denulgement  of  the  manifestations  was  not  p(0°^ 
nently  conspicuous.  The  organs  of  Tune,  Time,  Causality,  &c  seem  to  w^ 
ratatoed  thdr  vigour^— Em  Toa. 
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repeated  to  him  fpr  a  few  seconds,  recollect  them ;  yet  he 
gave  us  to  understand  that  he  knew  them  quite  wdl. 

His  spectacles  were  held  up  bef(N*e  him,  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  asked  the  name.  After  several  attempts  he  pro- 
nounced yg  ;  continuing  his  efforts  he  made  splectil- 
mus !  A  letter  addressed  to  himself,  in  a  character  very  fa^ 
miliar  to  him,  was  laid  before  him ;  he  tried  to  name  the 
writer,  but  could  not.  The  name  was  then  mentioned  to 
him,  when  he  immediately  replied,  <<  Yes,  it  is.^  Being  asked 
for  whom  it  was  directed,  he  took  it  up,  looked  at  it  very  at- 
tentively, and  after  some  difficulty  replied,  ^<  To  me  myseUl^ 
--  Two  days  prior  to  this  visit,  having  the  sum  of  L.10:  IS 
to  pay  towards  district-roads,  he  then  wrote  the  figures  dis- 
tinctly ;  he  also  wrote  at  the  same  time  A r,  the  name  of 

his  domicile.  To-day  he  could  write  neither,  nor  his  initials, 
though,  after  repeated  attempts,  he  wrote  L.40  rather  indis- 
tinctly. 

Being  musical,  he  was  asked  to  whistle  Lochaber  no  morej 
which  he  did  readily  and  correctly.  He  also  j<nned  in 
whistling  Maggy  Lauder^  said  he  knew  the  tune  well,  and 
seemed  anxious  to  give  expresrion  to  his  ideas.  On  bong 
told  it  was  Maggy  Lauder^  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but 
could  not  repeat  the  words.  After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time, 
he  was  again  asked  the  name  of  this  tune,  when  he  immedir 
ately  commenced  whistling  it  to  bring  it  to  his  recollection, 
but  was  unable  to  express  the  name.  He  was  asked  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  candle ;  he  said  canvar,  and  some  other  un- 
meaning words  with  similar  sound.  ^  Seeing  himself  foiled, 
he  frequently  exclaimed,  **  If s  very  extraordinary  ;^  yet  he 
could  not  repeat  the  word  extraordinary  if  asked  to  do  it 
He  was  asked  the  name  of  Dr  Tolmie,  his  ordinary  attend- 
ant, when  he  replied,  *<  I  know  him  well,^  but  was  foiled  in 
hb  attempts  to  give  his  name. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
that  the  power  of  expresung  substantives  was  entirely  obliter- 
ated. 
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His  health  ai^d  stxength  coptinued  gradually  to  inqpfove^ 
and  he  acquired  the  power  of  pronouncing  word^  with  leas 
difficulty ;  he  could  write  his  name  with  facility,  and  under- 
stood the  import  of  any  business  submitted  to  him  suffi* 
dently  to  give  such  direcUons  as  were  correctly  understood. 
The  lameness  of  his  language  was  very  evident,  however, 
and  his  inability  to  read  continued  the  same. 

Some  months  after  the  first  attack  he  bad  another,  by 
which  the  impediments  just  described  were  much  aggravated, 
but  he  gradually  recovered  his  former  impaired  powers*  Se- 
veral minor  attacks  followed^  bu):  they  were  subdued  by  the 
usual  remedies. 

In  June,  18S8,  I  examined  him  very  particularly,  and 
found  that  he  could  eat,  sleep,  and  walk  well ;  saw  perfectly 
well,  and  could  move  his  tongue  v^ry  freely  in  every  direc- 
tion \  took  much  exercise,  and  was  in  every  respect  healthy ; 
and  his  intellectual  faculties  were  in  such  a  state  of  activity, 
that  he  was  speculating  about  the  imprpvemept  of  spme  waste 
land. 

He  wrote  his  name  plainly,  and  attempted  to  write  L.27 
after  it,  but  made  it  L.23,  and  rather  ille^le.  In  attempt- 
ing to  write  ^,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  in  his  ^veral  efforts 
a  ix>rrect  idea  of  the  character,  so  far  as  vision  was  concenied, 
but  be  wi^  compelled  to  ^ve  up  the  attempt  foiled.  ^tfixB 
M.  remarked,  ^<  that  he  bad  better  take  care  that  he  was  not 
signing  a  tnll,""  when  he  laughed  immoderately. 

The  name  and  place  of  residence  of  a  particuhM^  firiend  was 
written  in  his  presence;  he  pronounced  the  surpame  dift« 
tinctly,  but  could  not  the  remainder.  He  at  this  time  priK 
nounced  correctly  the  names  of  the  articles  dbair,  glassy  WPpd, 
wig,  &c.,  but  other  words  of  mmilar  length  he  could  not  repea|. 

I  have  seen  him  repeatedly  since,  and  find  he  plays  every 
night  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  takes  an  antimonial  at  bed^e. 
His  conunand  of  words  is  not  improved ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  this  difficulty  is  increai^ ;  he  now  talks  but  little,  but 
is  as  cheerful,  intelligent,  active,  and  healthy,  as  he  has  been 
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for  several  years.  HcT  has  the  same  thirst  for  having  papers 
and  books  read  to  him,  and  appears  equally  interested  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  country  as  usual ;  but  his  original  privation 
continues  undiminished. 


iVb^.-— Many  cases  of  disease  affecting  the  organ  and  fa- 
culty of  Language  have  now  been  laid  before  the  public,  and 
so  many  more  mi^t  easily  be  produced  as  to  excite  surprise 
at  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  manifestations  of  this  faculty  are,  in  fact,  more  frequently 
deranged  than  those  of  any  other.  From  its  very  nature,  it 
is  impossible  that  its  imperfections  can  escape  notice,  while 
almost  any  of  the  others  may  be  saiously  altered  in  thdr  func- 
tions, and  still  escape  the  attention  of  an  ordinary  observer. 
In  the  case  of  Language,  the  patient  cannot  open  hb  mouth 
to  communicate  his  situation  to  his  medical  attendant  without 
revealing  the  defect ;  but  suppose  the  faculty  affected  to  be 
that  of  Number,  of  Time,  of  Tune,  or  of  Locality,  how  long 
may  it  not  be  before  accident  leads  to  a  discovery  of  such  a 
lesion  f  This,  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  forming 
a  judgment  in  isegard  to  injuries  of  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  being  observed  to  be  accompanied  with  loss  of  particu- 
lar powers.  A  late  French  author,  Dr  BouiUaud,  offers  some 
curious  facts  in  regard  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  part 
of  the  bnun  appropriated  to  the  faculty  of  Language  over  the 
muscular  action  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  but  the  present  ar- 
ticle is  already  too  long  to  admit  of  our  now  laying  them  be- 
fore our  readers.— -Editor. 
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The  CofUeit  of  the  Twelve  Nations ;  or^  a  View  of  the  Dif- 
ferent  Bases  of  Human  Character  and  Talent  8vo.  Oli- 
ver  b  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  and  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green,  London.    1826. 

Tus  general  design  of  this  book  is  excellent,,  and  no  small 

talent  is  displayed  in  its  execution ;  but,  in  forttiing  his  views 

of  human  character,  the  author  utifortunately  has  drawn  more 

on  his  own  fancy  than  on  nature.     '^  The  purpose  of  the  fbl- 

**  lowing  work  is  to  show  that  Ihere  is  not  room^  in  rerum  fuu 
''  tmra,  tor  more  than  twelve  ffeneric  diameters  essentially  dif- 
'^  ferent  from  each  other ;  and  that  to  some  one  or  odier  of  the 
^'  twelve  departments^  every  nation  and  every  individual  must 
''  be  capable  of  being  referred,  in  the  same  manner  that,  in  na- 
"  tural  nistory,  each  animal  can  be  traced  to  some  known  ovder, 

in  the  distinctive  qualities  of  which  it  participates. 

"  The  work^  therefore,  consists  of  twelve  parts';  and  in  each 

part  a  different  generic  character  is  brought  into  view,  and  aU 
'^  the  qualities  supposed  to  spring  from  tlutt  root  are  coHectod 
''  and  specified.  They  are  shown  to  form  one  stock  of  consist- 
^'  ent  qualities ;  but  each  national  character  may,  of  course,  vary 
''its  aspect  in  individual  specimens.  Thus  each  class  abotmcfa 
''  with  diversities  and  mocufications.  These  are  made  ^ppiufgnt 
''  by  a  reference  to  the  lives  of  individuals  celebrated  in  history^ 
**  or  by  citing  anecdotes  of  eccentric  characters,  criminals,  and 
''  others,  in  whom  a  nature  energetically  displayed  itself.  Tlie 
''  peculiar  talent  belonging  to  any  one  department  must  also  be 
''  susceptible  of  various  applications,  and  these  are  copiously  il* 
'^  lustrated  by  specimens  being  pointed  out  in  the  works  of 
f  f  poets^  artists,  men  of  science,  and  others,  in  whom  that  paiti* 
"  cular  talent  is  supposed  to  have  been  exemplified. 

''  In  this  manner,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  all  the  hu« 
*'  man  species  is  resolvable  into  twelve  great  kinds  or  depart- 
''  ments,  and  that  every  individual  whom  we  meet  must  be  a 
"  specimen  belonging  to  some  one  of  these.  It  must  not,  how- 
"  ever,  be  supposed,  that  the  distinauished  men  bom  in  a  csoon- 
'^  try  are  uniformly  of  the  nature  which  is  most  common  in  that 
*'  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  appear  to  have  been 
"  dropt  by  diance  upon  a  soil  foreign  to  themselves.  Thus  we 
''  must  not  infer  that  Newton  was  indisputably  an  finglish- 
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^*  man,  or  Socrates  a  Chreek,  or  JuHus  Cesar  an  Italian :  a  mone 
"  accurate  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  talents  and  dispositions 
^'  of  those  men  may  perhaps  induce  us  to  refer  them  to  other 
*'  stocks,  or  to  say  tnat  feney  are  more  kindred  to  some  other 
*'  natures. 

^*  In  the  following  discourses  the  chief  object  is  always  to  en- 
*'  deavour  to  fix  some  notion  of  what  constitutes  the  essence  of 
*^  each  separate  stock  of  character,  and  to  show  that  it  has  a  pe« 
culiar  principle  of  action,  which  clearly  separates  it  £tom  all 
other  natures.  Another  object  is  to  show  that  its  cast  of  in* 
'^  tellect,  its  temper,  and  its  tastes^>are  consistent  among  tiwm- 
selves,  or  that  they  all  proceed  from  one  ik>urce.  Another 
object  is  to  enlarge  our  notions  of  the  kind  by  comnaring 
many  individuals  who  are  supposed  to  have  bdbns ea  to  it, 
*^  and  who,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  all  esEpressmg  more 
'*  or  less  of  its  properties  and  powers." 

The  author  considers  each  generic  character  which  is  found 
among  the  human  species  in  three  chief  points  of  view :— - 
Firsty  In  relation  to  intellect.  This,  when  subdivided, 
has  in  itself  <'  four  chief  forms  or  applications  :^  Ist^  An  in- 
tellectual faculty,  when  operating  internally,  perceives  the 
necessary  dependence  of  one  relation  upon  another  in  pure 
idea,  and  so  gives  birth  to  inference;  Mly^  When  conversant 
with  objects  exisdng  in  the  external  world,  constitutes  chser^ 
vatitmi  idhf^  When  employed  to  refer  many  different  ob* 
jects  to  the  same  standard,  or  test,  or  measure,  and  observe 
in  what  proportions  they  agree,  with  it,  produces  the  spirit  of 
eystem  or  classification,  and  also  of  criticism ;  ^hhfy  <<  When 

**  employed  to  compare  the  kinds  either  of  internal  sensation  or 
"  of  impression,  which  the  mind  receives  from  external  powers, 
"  produces  sensuality ^  which  is  the  desire  to  have  some  particu- 
"  far  kind  <^  sensation  apart,  and  to  enjoy  it  in  great  quantity, 
'*  as  sweet  or  bitter,  hot  or  cold." 

Secondly y  Each  generic  character  may  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  WILL  or  DISPOSITION,  which,  when  subdivided,  has 
four  chief  forms  or  applications :    1^,  <<  A  disposition  or 

''  power  of  the  will,  when  operating  internally^  is  the  same  as 
**  the  necessity  which  the  mmd  has  to  live  and  extend  its  being 
''  only  according  to  one  pattern,  or  form,  or  mode  of  deduction, 
'^  rejecting  all  others,  and  retaining  this  throughout  This  con* 
*'  stitutes  inherent  nature  or  disposition,  or  the  kind  of  life 
"  which  is  going  on  in  the  individual  at  all  times,  ^dly,  A  dis- 
"  position,  when  operating  relatively  to  the  forces  of  external 
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objects,  inq[iif88  tJie  mind  with  a  wish  to  modify  or  oontrol 
them,  and  to  imprew  iman  them  the  character,  of  its  awn  will. 
<'  This  is  the  source  of  inmHrv,  and  of  the  t^fste  for  mann&ctare. 
"  3dly,  A  power  of  the  will^  when  operating  so  as  to  oonfom 
'^  successive  intentions  to  one  standard,  produces  courage,  which 
"  is  coQunand  over  our  intentiona  and  likings  lor  the  time 
*<  being,  to  enable  ua  to  encounter  what  is  painful  or  af^ialling 
"  as  the  means  through  which  we  must  pass  to  some  more  de- 
''  sirable  end,  which  is  assumed  as  the  standard  to  which  the 
acts  of  our  will  must  be  confoxmed.  Courage  is  analogous  to 
systematic  intellect  4M/y,  A  power  of  the  will,  when  ope- 
rating in  relation  to  quantity,  produces  the  inclination  to  assist 
natural  dispositions  by  the  agreement  of  di&rent  individuals 
in  the  same  intention,  or  by  rendering  the  dispositions  of  men 
consistent  and  capable  of  mutually  favouring  each  other.  This 
sentiment  gives  birth  to  politeness,  and  appears  in  the  morals 
of  the  individual,-*that  is  to  say,  in  his  habit  of  considering 
*^  how  far  his  actions  will  fit  with  the  claims  and  wishes  of  other 
**  persons,  and  what  mutual  obligations  and  restraints  aa  to  ac- 
^*  tion  must  be  acknowledged  for  the  sake  of  agreement  and 
"  convenience.  Such  appear  to  be  the  four  chief  forms  of  wilL" 

Thirdhff  Each  generic  character  may  be  viewed  in  rela- 

tipp  to  TASTE  OR  TH£  s£NS£  OF  BEAUTY,  wbich,  when  aub> 

flivided,  baa  four  chief  forms  or  iqpplications :— <<  1^,  Taste, 

when  applied  to  consider  what  is  good  or  perfect  in  itself^ 
produces  the  sense  of  religion,  or  determines  what  qualities 
men  are  to  venerate  and  worship.    2d,  Taste,  when  operating 
communicatively,  lends  or  imputes  the  beauty  or  good  quali- 
ties of  one  thing  to  another  which  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  it,  and  so  produces  a  sort  of  transfer  of  qualities  between 
*'  them,  as  in  the  tastes  which  are  produced  by  the  asaodatioa 
''  of  ideas.    This  appears  in  the  mixture  of  various  causes  of 
'*  pleasure  and  esteem  in  social  life  and  in  party-spirit,  in  which 
''  tastes  are  generated  from  the  casual  dependence  of  one  thing 
"  upon  anotner,  and  not  simply  from  innerent  qualities.    Tbt 
"  tfuent  for  perceiving  the  various  dependences  of  ideas  upem 
"  each  other  also  produces  style  in  literary  composition ;  amoe 
''  style  is  arbitrary  progression,  in  which  some  one  principle  of 
*'  conneu<m  is  preferred  and  gives  the  character  to  the  atyku 
''  The  same  holds  in  the  arbitrarv  progress  of  musical  compoai* 
'^  tion.    3d,  Taste,  when  operating  systematicallv,  considers  all 
''  circumstances  as  more  or  less  conducive  to  what  the  indivi- 
''  dual  considers  good  and  desirable  in  itseUl    From  henoe  he 
''  obtains  a  standard  for  determining  in  what  order  or  gradation 
''  situations,  circumstances,  and  places,  are  to  be  desired,  so  that 
**  he  may  be  always  leaving  those  which  are  less  conformable  to 
^'  his  notion  of  good,  and  passing  on  to  others  which  are  more 
"  so.    This  systematic  kind  of  taste  appears  in  the  awMlkm  of 
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"  the  individual^  and  detenbines  its  direction.  4tk,  Taste,  when 
^^  opemtttig  in  relation  to  quantity^  teaches  us  to  seek  for  other 
"  things  fitted  to  corroborate  the  kind  of  beauty  which  already 
"  existSj  and  so  leads  to  tiie  discovery  of  analogous  traits  capable 
of  helping  out  the  same  expression.  This  leads  to  the  con- 
trivance of  similes,  illustrations,  and  allegories,  and  is  the 
souroe  of  poeticai  genius,  which  expands  and  improves  our 
ideas  of  all  things  by  characteristic  description,  and  by  add** 
ing  whatever  can  increase  the  same  effect  Sudi  appear  to  be 
'^  four  diief  forms  of  taste,  or  the  sense  of  beauty. 

"  The  use  of  those  inquiries  cannot  fail  to  become  apparent 
'*  to  the  reader.  By  pursuing  this  plan  of  investigation,  we  en« 
**  large  our  notions  of  what  each  particular  character  is  fitted 
for,  what  resources  it  contains,  and  what  are  the  situations  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  finds  most  enjoyment  The  experi- 
ence  which  an  individual  acquires  in  the  longest  life  con  never 
**  reveal  to  him  all  his  nature  is  capable  of,  either  in  intellect,  in 
'^  action,  or  in  taste.  But,  bv  comparing  and  collating  the  dia- 
racteristics  of  many  individuals  supposed  to  belong  to  one 
kind,  we  acquire  an  enlarged  notion  of  the  kind ;  ani^  in  pur- 
suing it  through  the  various  phases  and  aspects  which  it  may 
assume,  we  begin  to  catch  its  spiritual  nature,  and  to  rise  as 
it  were  into  a  noble  and  poetical  conception  of  its  qualities,  so 
as  to  pass  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  individual  forms  and 
specimens.  No  talent  has  ever  been  the  exclusive  property 
"  of  an  individual.  The  same  power  must  have  been  shared  by* 
''  all  persons  whose  nature  belonged  to  the  same  department" 

The  author  avails  himself  freely  of  Phrenology  as  an  in- 
strument of  analysis  and  exposition  of  character ;  but,  unac- 
customed, apparently,  to  the  observation  of  nature,  he  takes  it 
up  as  an  hypothesis,  models  it  according  to  his  own  fancy, 
and  applies  it  in  utter  disregard  of  its  true  principles  and  of 
the  best-estabUshed  facts.    He  maintains,  that  <<  the  system 

**  would,  if  completed,  compr^end  thirty-six  faculties,  which 
'<  would  be  resolvable  into  twelve  triads,  consisting  each  of,  I., 
an  intellectual  power,  II.,  a  sentiment.  III.,  an  instinct ;  the 
dnree  faculties  in  eadi  triad  being  supposed  to  spring  from 
one  root,  and  to  be  connected  with  eacn  other  by  the  closest 
anokigy  or  similarity  of  nature."— '<  Thus,"  says  he,  ''  the 
**  iririi  diaracter  is  supposed  to  have,  I.,  IncUviduality  for  the 
''  intellectual  Acuity;  11.,  Philoprogenitiveness  for  the  senti- 
"  ment ;  and.  III.,  Wonder  for  the  instinct  In  every  indivi- 
**  dual  some  one  of  the  twelve  triads  of  faculties  must  predomi- 
nate decidedly  over  the  rest,  and  ffive  the  tone  to  tne  whole 
character,  determining  its  bias  or  direction  of  force.  In  every 
head  (according  to  this  supposition)  there  should  be  found 
three  organs  more  expanded  than  the  rest.    Such  appears  to 
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be  the  ptinciple  according  to  whidt  the  syrtem  of  Gall  and 
Spuneheim  may  be  made  to  agree-  with  tlie  supporition    af 
"  there  being  twelve  separate  orders  of  minds." 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  the  author  treats  of  the 
characters  of  the  following  nations  : — The  Irish,  Celtic, 
Egyptian^  English,  Greek,  Grerman,  Roman,  Arcadian, 
Etruscan,  Spanish,  French,  and  Spartan. 

We  select  the  following  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of 

l^loBophy  with  which  this  work  is  replete: — In  treating 

<*  Of  the  Relation  of  the  Arcadian  Character  to  Industry,'^ 

the  author  says,  ^*  The  will,  when  operating  impressioBally 

*'  as  to  the  forces  of  external  objects^  produces  a  wish  to  modify 
'^  and  alter  them,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  character  of  its 
**  own  forces.  This  is  the  source  of  industrjr>  and  of  the  taste 
**  for.  manufacture,  which  changes  the  qualities  of  the  raw  ma^ 
''  terial,  by  transferring  into  it  the  powers  and  intentions  of  the 
"  workman.  The  kinds  of  industry  in  which  men  are  fitted  to 
'*  excel  are  according  to  thehr  tempers,  or  the  kinds  of  impulse 
which  they  wish  to  give. 

"  If  we  inquire  in  what  department  of  industry  the  Arcadian 
may  be  most  fitted  to  excel,  we  shall  probably  be  induced  to 
'^  fix  on  those  kinds  of  exertion  which  require  the  operator  to 
^'  watch  and  wait  upon  circumstances  which  are  beyond  his 
"  control,  and  to  discontinue  or  resume  his  work  according  as 
''  &e  time  will  suit  with  it.  The  Arcadian  is  naturally  inclined 
**  to  idlings  and  is  rather  fitted  to  assist  and  accelerate  the  ope^ 
'^  rati<m8  of  other  powers  than  to  accomplish  any  change  entirely 
"  of  bis  own  accord.  The  Scotti^  I^wlanders  excd  in  gar- 
^*  deningj  and  in  perfbrming  what  is  conducive  to  the  rearing 
of  the  diflerent  Kinds  of  plants,  according  to  their  respective 
seasons  and  the  changes  of  the  weather.  The  gardener  is  ai^ 
aaaistant  servant  to  the  powers  and  times  of  nature,  and  must 
discontinue  or  resume  his  exertions  acccHrding  to  the  changes 
of  hot  and  cold,  rainv  and  dry.  The  same  observations  may, 
''  in  some  d^ree,  apply  to  all  agriculture ;  but  its  operations 
<'  are  not  in  general  so  desultory  or  so  dependent  upon  drcam- 
*'  stances. 

"  The  Arcadian  may  also  be  fitted  for  acting  as  an  innkeeper, 
**  whose  task  is  to  accommodate  his  exertions  to  the  times  and 
'^  wishes  of  those  who  come  to  his  house. 

A8.the  industry  of  the  Arcadian,  however,  is  litde,  we  can 
saylittle  of  ium  m  this  department. 

''The  true  Arcadian  ckancter  was  probably  that  which  tofh 

«  »>«r«dinthe  cdebnted  KchudN.^,  commonly  called  Belu 

Naah,  who  long  occupied  an  important  jdaoe  in  die  city  of 

Bath,  famous  for  its  mineral  wat^v,  and  lor  its  fine  company. 
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Nasb  was  a  sort  of  advaiitarar^  who^  in  the  inftncy  of  Balh, 
carried  away  the  palm  from  Bome  oUier  competitors,  by  set- 
"  ting  up  more  elegant  pubHe  baU-roomt>  and  keeping  a  band 
of  music  to  officiate  in  them.    Having,  in  his  character;  that 
mixture  of  fop,  lacquey,  and  gamester,  which  so  often  distin- 
guishes the  true  Arcadian,  he  gradually  rose  in  public  esti- 
mation, and  was  acknowledged  as  ruling  noaster  of  ceremonies 
in  the  polite  assemblies ;  nom  whence,  in  burlesque,  he  ob- 
'*  tained  the  name  of  King  of  Bath.     He  was  also  frequently 
''  chosen  umpire  in  such  disputes  for  precedence  as  occur  at 
"  dancing  assemblies,  and  sometimes  had  skill  to  prevent  duels 
**  by  the  satisfactoriness  of  his  decisions,  and  send  away  thei  par- 
"  ties  whole  in  honour,  and  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
''  gentleman-like  notions  with  which  Nash  was  so  amply  stored. 
''  His  bio^aphers  praise  him  also  for  possessing  a  charitable 
''  disposition,  and  being  always  ready  to  join  in  affordii^  relief 
**  to  the  distressed.    His  own  means  of  subsistence,  however, 
''  were  derived  diiefiy  from  gaming ;  and  whatever  he  won  was 
''  speedily^  dissipated  by  his  extravagance,  and  by  that  kind  of 
"  ostentation  which  was  agreeable  to  his  office  and^his  eharac- 
"  ter.     He  used  to  travel  in  a  six-horsed  chariot,  preceded  by 
'*  outriders,  and  accompanied  by  footmen  and  Frendi  horns. 
"  This  prosperitv  and  uiportanoe  unfortunately  did  not  con- 
'^  tinue  till  tne  close  of  his  life ;  nor  did  his  career  in  Bath  ter- 
^*  minate  till  long  after  his  lustre  and  power  of  illusion  had 
''  ceased. 

^'  Of  all  other  characters,  the  Arcadian  seems  to  be  the  one 
''  which  is  most  ambitious  of  discharging  the  functions  of  a  fine 
"  gentleman.  Being  endowed  with  a  talent  for  clothing  him- 
''  self  with  whatever  external  forms  aye  found  to  be  moat  ad- 
'*  vantageous  or  readily  current  among  mankind,  he  naturally 
**  becomes  a  sort  of  watcher  of,  and  waiter  upon,  the  fashions  of 
''  the  world,  and  is  enabled  to  flatter  public  opinion  bv,  in  a 
**  manner,  wearing  livery  to  society  in  general.  To  enable  him 
''  to  discharge  this  function  with  success,  it  is  required  that  he 
''  lead  a  somewhat  idle  and  unoccupied  life,  and  be  always  on 
''  the  look-out 

"  Whether  the  Arcadian  be  successful  in  this  line  or  not,  his 
"  nature  often  draws  him  strongly  into  analogous  kinds  of  exer- 
''  tion,  such  as  that  of  the  gamester,  whose  task  is  to  watch  and 
''  wait  for  convenient  times,  occasions,  and  appeaimnoea.    There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  Arcadian  may  siso  often  be  found 
in  that  idle  and  depredatory  class  who  are  called  men  of  the 
town  in  London,  or  raiUtm  Paris.    Every  great  citr,  by  af- 
fording many  external  appearances  which  can  easdy  be  as- 
**  sumed,  and  many  occasions  which  can  easily  be  tsken  advan- 
''  tage  of,  when  individuals  are  unknown,  draws  to  itself  depre- 
'*  dators,  and  by  the  circulation  which  human  vanity  is  willing 
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"  to  give  to  empty  soundB  and  plansibilities,  enoouniges  their 

'^  devices. 
''  Sometimes,  however,  the  Arcadian,  neglectmg  to  cnltivate 

'^  the  good«wiU  of  society  in  general,  takes  a  narrower  path,  and 
devotes  himself  to  watch  and  observe  the  ways  of  individuals^ 
and  to  find  convenient  occasions  for  raising  him  in  their  esteem^ 
in  hopes  of  ultimate  profit.  Such  is  the  task  of  legac^^hunt- 
era.     The  true  Arcadian  dharactsr  was  idSo,  undoubtedly^ 

'^  that  which  appeared  in  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  built  his  gireat- 

''  ness  on  assiduity  in  observing  the  temper  of  Henry  VIII.  of 

''  Enidand." 

In  our  last  Number  we  noticed  the  case  of  an  individual 
in  whom  all  intellectual  ideas  were  invariably  assodated  with 
colours:  we  have  a  strong  impression  thut,  in  the  author  of 
the  present  work,  the  organs  of  Form  and  Size  preponderate 
to  excess^  and  invest  his  general  conceptioi&s  with  the  attri. 
biitet  of  magnitude  and  ^rm.     He  manifests  a  tendency  to 
view  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  world,  physical,'  moral, 
and  intellectual,  with  all  their  relations,  through  the  medium 
of,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  two  faculties  now  mentioned  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  his  drawing  much  on  his 
imagination,  has  ^ven  an  artifidal  character  to  the  work 
that  will  prevent  ita  becoming  popular.    At  the  same  time, 
thore  is  so  much  learning,  tast6,  acuteness,  ingenuity,  with 
curious  and  sometimes  happy  illustration,  scattered  through* 
out,  that  to  some  minds  it  will  be  interesting,  and  to  them 
it  will  repay  the  troubie  of  a  perusal. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

Phrenological  IBuHrationa^  by  Qeorge  Cruickshank ;    six 

■ 

Plaies.    Price  8s.  plun ;  ISs.  coloured.    Robins  and  Com-^ 
pany,  London. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  ridicule  Phremdogy,  by  carii 
cature  illustrations  of  its  different  faoultiea  The  artist  bai 
failed  in  this  aim  ;  but  in  aome.ef  bis  plates  be  has  saeceedl 
ed  in  giving  real  illustrations  of  the  sdenoe,  the-  merits  of 
which  only  a  Phrenolo^t  can  appreciate.  In  e^^  instance 
in  which  he  has  not  accomplished  this  object,  he  has  fidlen 
into  unfortunate  insipidity.  Two  pages  of  letter-press  are 
prefixed,  containing  the  usupl  staple  of  mistake  ami  misre- 
presentation.   We  shall  briefly  advert  to  the  plates 

Amativskess.-— (Physical  Love.)  An  iqpothecary  kneel- 
ing before  his  mistress,  who  is  retiring  in  embarrassment. 
A  mortar  overset  is  intended  as  wit  on  the  word  pkymcfA^ 
The  attitude  of  the  head  of  the  lover,  however,  coiitaitts  a 
natural  expression,  of  the  import  of  which,  we  suspect,  the  art- 
ist himself  is  not  aware 

PHXLOPBoaKKiTivsvEss.— This  is  a  very  clever  scene.  It 
fepresentf  a  multitude  of  children^  and  one  old  man  actuftUy 
enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  them ;  they  are  hanging  about  him 
in  dusters,  so  that  only  his  head,  arm,  and  one  leg  are  via* 
ble ;  but  into  these  an  admiraUe  expression  is  infused.  His 
head  is  drawn  with  large  organs  of  Phifeprogenitiveness  and 
AdUiesiveness,  and  hb  countenance  beams  with  the  very  spirit 
of  these  feelings.  Bdiind  him  stands  another  male  figure, 
somtddngbis  head  and  yawning,  and  altogether  etmuyidX 
the  very  right  c^  such  a  odlection  of  imps.  In  a  cradle  are 
seen  twins,  with  an  elder  sister  doting  over  them.  This  fe- 
male head  and  countenance  also  are  very  finely  expressive  of 
the  propensity.    There  are  several  very  spirited  by-scenes, 
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aad  altogether  we  give  the  artist  great  credit  for  this  sketdi. 
He  has  understood  the  subject  and  felt  it ;  of  course  there  is 
a  caricature  in  all  thrfigtires;  but  we  have  no  objection  to 
this;  they  are  true  to  nature,  and  the  exaggeration  only 
brings  out  the  expression  more  strongly,  and  renders  it  more 
piquanie. 

SsLF-LOYB.-— This  figure  is  a  dandy  admiring  faimself  in 
a- looking-glass.  It  is  only  indifferently  suocessfuL  The  at* 
fitude  and  expresrion  represent  a  combination  of  Love  of.  Ap. 
probation  and  Self-esteem,  the  former  predoonnating ; 
whereas  Mr  Cruickshank  meant  to  pourtray  the  latter  fisculty 
chiefly.  He  has  failed  through  ignorance  of  what  is  mcamt 
in  Phrenology  by  S^^esteem,  and  of  the  natural  expression 
of  that  faculty. 

NuM]iBB.-*«This  is  shadowed  forth  by  tlie  figui«  of  the 
learned  pig  having  a  card  in  its  mouthy  with  18  iasoribed 
on  it 

Ikdividualitt.— The  living  skeleton  represents  this  fa* 
culty.  We  confess  our  inability  to  see  the  kast-^  wit,  inge. 
ouitjy  or  sense  in  these  two  figures. 

Ikhabitivjskjkss  consists  of  a  snail  joumeyii^  with  ite 
shell  on  its  back.     This  is  good. 

CoNSTBucTivEinEss.— A  spidoT  in  its  web :  also  happy. 

Adh£sivsj7bss.— A  horse  and  gig  are  sinkkig  in  a  bog, 
abd  the  husband  and  wife,  who  were  lifte  its  oocupieni,  are 
plodding  their  weary  way  out  of  it,  but  sadly  impeded  bj 
sikking^  in  the  mud.  This  is  miseiaUy  poor:  If  the  artist 
had  comprehended  the  feeling,  he  oould  have' been  at  no  Um 
to  find  an  infinit^y  more  effectual  illustraticm  than  this.  ' 

CoHBATivsNSss  is  admirable.  It  is  a  sfMrked  represen* 
tation  of  a  row  at  Donnybiook  ISur.  This  also  is  true  t(rna* 
tnre,  and  its  ^gjhcdveneM  must  be  felt  strikingly  when  con- 
trasted with  the  inripdity  of  Adhesivenesfii.  Donnybrook 
was  vefierred  to  by  Mr  Scott,  in  the  Phrenddgical  Tnmsae. 
tions,  as  an  illustration  of  tfaia  propouity. 
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.  DssTftucTiYxmcss  fiadb  a  fe{iieMiitfttiTe  in  a  mad  butt  in 
a chtna-sluqp.  .       .    .   «' 

CoLOVA  is  a  n^io  smoking  under  a  tme ;  Fobm,  a  diindy 
admiiiog  a  pair  of  very  ill-shaped  kgS4  These  are  unmean^ 
iog  absurdities. 

DuAwiKG,  (a  faculty  that  does  not  enst),  is  expressed  by 
an  cid  porter  drawing  a  cart,  a  di»wing.4icademy,  a  bar*maid 
drawiog  Wiutbread^s  entire,  a  suigebn-dehtist  drawing  a 
tooth,  and  a  child  drawing  a  cart  This  is  a  collection  of 
miserable  puns* 

SiKACB  is  pourtrayed  by  a  Dutdiman,  whose  person  is  ex. 
tended  enormously  behind.    This  lias  no  meaning.  > 

OBS>nB  I  An  old  schoohnistress  keeps  a  small  grmip  of 
children  in  order  by  flourishing  a  birch  before  their  eyes# 
There  b  here  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  fiU;ulty 
c€  Order.  It  is  phyaoal  arrangement,  and' the  artist  has 
again  failed  through  ignorance  of  the  quality  which  he  meant* 
to  ridicule. 

CovBTiyxiiX88.-**-Here  a  young  rogoe  picks  a  gentleman*s 
pocket,  and  hands  the  booty  to  an  dd  scoundrel  who  attends 
to  reoeiye  it.  Tins  is  eSecttve :  the  natural  languay  of'the 
figures  is  correct  and  well-expressed^' 

SiBCBBTiTBNE8s.«-«A  lady  hides  heat  lorer.  In  her  coun« 
tenanoe  and  attitude  Cautiousness  sue  ezfMressed,  and  not  Se- 
GietiTeness.  Mr  Cruickshank  never  saw  a  bnman  bdng 
whose  predominant  feeling  at  the  time  was  slyness,  eanmng, 
or  secrecy,  stand  in  such  an  altitude,  and  assume  such  a  look 
while  practiang  a  tricky  or  aocomplishing  a  pieee  oP  snecess 
ful  deception.  .... 

TiMB  ia  represented  by  a  time-pieoe ;  Tvxb  by  a  Jew 
playing  on  a  barrel-oigan ;  Wbioht,  by  a  erown ;  Si^b,  by 
Daniel  Lambert,  the  large  man;  and  f  iBiuiJBss  fay  apavioor 
beating  dbwn  newly  Jaid  pavement  appotike  the  •  Rock  life 
Assumnce  Office :  aU  these  are  lamentithfc  iaibtes,  destitate 
equally  of  meaning>'inVjenlion^  and*  wit. '  7 

Idbalitt  is  another  instance  of  ignorance.    A  man  in  bed 
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bttiriSed^tUlfaitilmkBtiodioaeBd^al  theappevanoe  of  a 
ghost,  irfiich  is  odly  his  o«m  dathes  atiaiigely  glaoed  upon  a 
chair,  apd  partly  biing.-oi^  tha  imlly  80  aa.  to  repment  the 
mdiii  oiniJmB^  ^  ihf  The  real  espreawm  here 

ia  that  of  Cautiousneq^  and  Wondar,  but  of  Idealily  there  is 
9Qt'a  partiola.  .  BCr  CwiJakahawk  hag  inquieed  oo  farther  than 
the  namt,  and  been  led  aativf  hy.  the  jrfird '^  fcfea  :^  itisao 
i^bal  ghost,  and  hence  he  thought  it  an  illustration  of  Ideal- 
ity.   Nothinginaa  ha^  ponityrthaft  Una. 

Wit  is  a  scene  in  which  a  womanisfi^gfat^iediQ  a«diuidi» 
yard  by  some  young  j(qgoea:hdiiBd>a.  tomb-^iooe ;  Comfa- 
BISON  is  a  very  tall  and  slender  gentleman  maeliDg  a  irciy 
siKirt  and  coepulent  lady  in  .^  Long  Acre;^  ImTSAwwofS  is 
Mathens  leetuking  on  head^ ;  and  Arpaoa ation  ia  the  au- 
dience applauding  lum.    These  ase  aU  areak, 

LAVolia^a,  however^  is  admimUa  It  is  a  8et4D  at  a 
aoold  by :  thb  famnnes  of  BiHihgsgate. 

CoMSciSMTioirsKEss  also  is  good.  It  is  a  Jew  offering  a 
WMMUi^  a  -aUUiog.  fi|r  a  whc^e  watcbobe  of  old  dolbea.  Horx 
ia  a  starved  beggar  pieking  a  bone,  and  his  stiU  more  fi^ 
■uahfd  sktg  kephig  to  get  the  bone  itself  when  he  has  made 
the  most  of  it.  This  is  veiy«fMr%  VsKsaAtxoK  represents 
Schn  Bull  admiring^  with  fmifound  respect,  a  huge  carcass 
of  beef  >^  fad  by  Heavy  aide/'  and  is  clever.  CAOTiouansss 
iaa  lady  shMing  a  handsome  foot  as  A0  picks  her  atepa  ona 
dirty  pavement  AaNxvouacs  is  flogging  a  criminal  at  the 
tall  of  a  cart ;  whik  CAtiaALiTYy  latarpreted  **  Infuintive* 
nessy^  is  the  figum  of  Lbtoa  in  the  dkaiacter  of  Fan)  Fiy. 
last  is  a  sad  blnuder,  and  bespeak%  we  feaSi  v^  litde 
in  tbahead  of  Mr  Geoqp  Cruickshpnk.  He  has 
seen,  ia  Dr  SpusbatimVbaak^that  CausaUQr.  paoat^  to  the 
inquiry,  ^«  why,^  anil  not  ipaaoaiving  the  diffiapsnoe  between 
<«w1tat''aild<«whyy''hehasadcele^J?aulFry«  the  fipce. 
saatative.of  Caosidity  i  Baul,  however,  seats  quite  oontmiled 
with  Ae  *<  what,^  and  never  goaa.so  deep  aa  <^  why*^ .  His 
^hamoter  is  a  compound  of  Individuality,  which  asks  **  whal,^ 
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and  SecretiTeness,  with  the  least  possible  portion  of  Causal* 
itj ;  and  the  figure  of  Listen  is  an  adminMe  csnomitte  of 
die  natural  exf^nmcm  prodocted  by  the  first  two  fiuuikie^ 
while  it  has  no  relation  whaterer  to  the  last 

On  the  whole,  we  are  gratified  at  the  appearanoe^  this  poh- 
lication ;  for  the  successful  instances  will  warey  to  artists 
some  idea  of  the  eflfect  which  they  may  produce  by  studyn^g 
nature,  and  representifig  her  real  features. 


mtamsssasam 


ARTICLE  XIIL 

Travels  in  PhrenolagaHo.  By  Don  Jose  Balscopo.  Tr^m^ 
latedjram  the  ItaUon.  8vo,  pp.  126.  Calcutta,  Smith 
and  Company,  1828. 

• «  • 

Fhbekology  has  made  a  deep  impressiiMi.  an  diis  generatioB* 
It  is  censi  by  the  wise  and  leaned  to  be  a  nonsensical  ab- 
surdity, a  delusion,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  unsubstantial 
or  wicked ;  yet  they  cannot  let  it  calmly  await  its  fia^  bi|t 
are  stirred  up,  by  secret  fear  and  ill-suppressed  batredy .  tp 
ffve  it  importance  by  the  magnitude  of -their  eaertiona.'tD 
stay  its  progress,  and  root  it  out  from  tiie  piMtc  mind* 
For  twenty  years  the  press  has  been  labouring  to  acoompUsb 
its  overthrow  by  ridicule,  argument^  and  bold  asstttioq ;  and 
the  task  is  still  unfinished :  Mr  Cruiekshank  caricature  it; 
Mr  Jeffrey,  at  this  moment,  is*prindng  a  third- ;anathf»ia 
against  it,  from  his  own  pen,  to  be  fulminalad  m  the  pext 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  even  in  Asia  the 
press  teems  with  wit  And  allegory  in  ridicule  of  the  scienc^i 
For  the  credit  of  Aria,  however,  the  woriL  befoKa  u$  ,}$  by 
much  the  best  that  has  appeand  air  its  own  side  of  tba  con- 
troversy. It  Is  an  imitation  of  OiiIliv€fr*s  Travels,  and  19 
executed  with  very  oonriderable  humour  and  alnl|iy« .  . 
Don  J(fse  Balscdpo,  a  naitve  «f  Paduat  having  coniitructed 
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a  balloon  on  entirely. new  principles^  presents  biniself  before 
the  people  of  Eogland,  and  aaoen4s  from  the  gardens  of 
Ranelagh,  on  the  5th  of  November,  amidst  the  waying  of 
hats  and  the  acclamations  of  thousands.  '  He  rises  to  a  great 
bttght ;  falls  asleep;  awakes;  and  sees  land  not  above. six  mUes 
over  his  head.  His  balloon  gently  touched  the  ground,  and,  after 
rebounding  three  times,  he  alighted  among  the  inbabitaots. 
This  nation  had  the  sky  below  them  instead  of  above  ;  and 
though  he  was  perfectly  secure  in  walking  with  his  head 
downwards,  he  could  not  but  at  first  indulge  some  apprehen- 
sions on  that  score.  The  people  are  a  very  wise  and  intelli- 
gent nation ;  and  he  ''  was  afterwards  taught,  that  this  sqp- 

**  parently  perverted  order  of  things  was  only  an  optical  deoep- 
''  tion^  arising  fVom  the  inverted  position  of  ejects  on  the  xetiiia 
"  of  the  eye>  to  which  experience  only  makes  us  accustomed." 

'  The  inhabitants  wore  their  hair  very  closely  shaven,  had 
their  heads  painted  white,  and  the  surface  divided  by  black 
lines  into  ^*  a  variety  of  little  fields  and  enclosures.^— »<'  These 

divisions,  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  amounted  idtogether 
to  33;  but  a  few  gentlemen,  dressed  in  long  blaiek  gowns;, 
*  '^  who  appeared  to  possess  some  authority  among  thctai,  had  ex- 
'^  tended  them,  by  fainter  lines,  to  a  much  greater  number."— 

The  dresses  of  both  sexes  were  ornamented  with  skulls ;  and 

''one  lady,  whose  name  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  on  whose 
''drasi  was  a  great  profusion  of  these  insignia,  afterwards  as* 
''  sured  me,  tfcu&t  they  rmresented  the  skulls  of  all  her  anoeatcwng 
''ma  direct  line  for  fineengenerations,  and  amounted  to  die 
"  enormoiw  number  of  32,7  w." 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  hospitably  entertains  the  author, 

and  shows  hiln  the  country,  city,  shipping,  &c.,  and  then 

narrates  the  history  of  the  island.     <<  Signor  Bakoopo,  said 

he,  the  flourishing  country  which  you  here  see,  is  the  famous 
kingdom  oS  Phrenologasto,  the  capital  of  which^  in  the  ItaUan 
tongue,  is  Cranioscoposco.  The  origin  of  the  nation,  as  it  has 
''  been  recorded  in  all  our  most  learned  works,  and  handed 
*f  down  by  tradition  through  twenty-five  centuries,  is  highly 
'^  curious  and  instructive.  Oar  forefathers,  you  must  know, 
Y  from  whom  the  w^ole  colony  is  descended,  were  originally 
''  twelve  inhabitajits  of  that  part  of  the  globe  to  which  you  be^ 
'*  long,  which  is  called  Egypt  At  the  time  when  that  country 
*'  was  renowned  for  the  occult  sciences,  and  had  obtained  a 
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f^doarf  fot  learning  and  phiioaqphy  which  has  been  since 
eclipsed  by  the  pre-eminence  of  other  states^  there  lived  a  isect 
of  philosophers  who  devoted  thehr  whole  labours  to  the  study 
of  cnmiology.    Start  not,  young  man^  he  continued  (for  I  be- 
gan to  be  incredulous),  start  not  at  this  information  which  I 
observe  was  unknown  to  you,  and  from  which  I  can  perceive 
that  yon  look  upon  that  noble  art  as  an  invention  of  modem 
days.    Is  it  then  indeed  true,  that  this  profound  science^ 
which  was  once  the  glory  of  Egvpt,  has  been  again  lost.to  the 
^  world?   Holy  fathers!  can  it  oe  so?   No  wonder  that  the 
^'  world  is  in  its  present  state  of  degradation  and  darkness  I 
^*  Alas !  alas  I  too  truly  did  the  wise  Proco,  looking  through  his 
*'  telescope  on  the  world  below,  allege,  that  the  art  there  had 
**  again  sunk  into  oblivion  ! 

*'  But  to  return  to  my  history :— So  great  was  the  progress 
^'  which  our  ancestors  made  in  this  science,  and  such  the  sue- 
''  cess  of  their  studies,  that,  by  great  care  and  perseverance,  they 
^'  at  length  brought  ^e  development  of  all  the  iaculties  of  the 
^'  mind  to  the  very  highest  perrection ;  but  being,  from  national 
**  taste,  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  study  of  mathematical  leam- 
*'  ing,  they  gave  the  principal  part  oi  their  attention  to  the  cid- 
"  tivation  of  those  organs  which  gave  birth  to  this  science ;  so 
thatj  in  process  of  time,  by  the  examination  of  the  different 
gases,  and  certain  speculations  on  the  properties  of  air^  one  of 
"  me  most  learned  of  my  countrymen  succeeded  in  forming  a 
f*  ballocm,  in  which,  with  the  help  of  a  proper  stock  of  provi- 
'  "  sionsj  he  declared  it  was  quite  practicable  to  make  a  journey 

'  /'  to  the  moon.    The  greater  part  of  the  people^  who  had  no 

'^  perfect  idea  of  the  boundless  extent  of  science,  and  the  per- 
"  fectibility  of  human  skill,  treated  the  proposition  as  chimeri- 
"  cal ;  but  our  astrologers  had  many  years  before  predicted  that 
"  such  a  journey  would  be  undertaken^  and  philosophers  were 
"  more  induced  to  attempt  it  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
**  fiirther  insight  into  their  favourite  study  of  astronomy*  A 
''  committee  was  accordingly  formed^  a  joint-stock  established^ 
**  and  twelve  of  the  most  adventurous  speculators  in  the  king- 
"  dom  embarked  with  their  wives  and  families  in  this  balloon, 
"  which  was  as  large  as  a  good-sized  ship.  Having  laid  in  a 
'^  plentiful  stock  of  provisions,  the  whole  party,  after,  three 
"  months'  voyage,  landed  very  comfortably  on  this  island, 
''  which  we  have  since  ascertained  is  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
I  "  distance  to  the  planet  they  were  in  quest  of. 

^'  The  noble  science,  which  thus  conducted  our  ancestors  to 
"  this  delightful  spot,  became  of  course  the  peculiar  study  and 
"  delight  of  their  posterity,  l^e  elevation  to  which  they  had 
''  ascended,  gave,  it  is  said,  a  superior  elasticity  to  their  m^enUd 
'^  faculties,  which,  as  tradition  records,  is  unknown  in  the  land 
^'  from  which  they  came.  ^  Be  that  as  it  ma3f,  they  quickly  per- 
'/  ceived  the  important  truth,  which  before  was  very  imperfectly 
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appreciated^  that  the  basis  of  all  b^iowled^  is  yjrtiiallj^  «- 
taated  in  tfie  shape  of  the  skulL     This  sublime  ,di5a>verj, 
whidi  to  usj  by  reason  of  a  second  nature^  has  now  become  aa 
'^  fotttitiye  truth,  in  those  days^  as  historians  declaxej  oould  odIj 
'^.be  understood  by  a  train  of  reasoningry^^-an  extraordinary  fact, 
''irhich  of  itself  biiows  the  degeneracy  of  the  human. QUDd is 
f  those  dark  ages  of  the  worlds  that  a  truth  so  very  self-evident 
'/■should 'require  any  demonstrative  reason  to  establish  it 
s    ^'  Iris  bv  the  gradual  prosecution  of  this  enlightened  plul(^ 
f*  soph]F,  which  our  first  parents  thus  introduced  into  this  isUsd, 
**  that  our  present  grandeur  is  founded.      It  is  this  tha(  fapat 
f*  the  intelleetual  basis^  fVom  which  those  wronderful  discoTeria 
^'  have  taken  their  rise,  which  have  raised  our  people  to  a  pia* 
nade  of  glory  far  above  that  of  any  kingdona  on  tjie  earn, 
and^  a  degree  of  wisdom  brfore  which  the  highest  $^lit8  of 
terre8(trial  genius  dwindle  into  nothing.     It  is  thi^  whjch  hu 
f^  g^en  as  it  were  a  new  creation  to  mind^  and,  by  teaddng  w 
the  .true  method  of  its  cultivation,  has  given  that  grand  vi 
sublime  expansion  to  her  energies,  .wl^ch  has  enable  us  to 
penetrate  into  all  the  secrets  of  nature,  to  trace  the  course  of 
'^  the  most  distant  stars,  and  to  examine  the  intenial  ^coaamy 
f'  as  well  as  the  universal  laws  of  all  created  matter." 

Signor  Balscopo  makes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  mvmaentDi 
institutions  of  the  people  of  Phrenologasto  $  and,  in  totHfting 
upon  appointments  to  public  offices,  educatioo,  p\iio90fbj, 
moJcals,  religion,  fatalism,  criminals,  insanity,  &c.,  Ae  aittbor 
ndicules,  with  no  little  talent,  thesutiposed  consequences  of 
Phrenology  when  practically  applied.     The  work  is  exceed- 
ingly amusing  to  a  Phrenologist,  from  a  nrixtore  of  9<M>^ 
iofierenoe,  which  the  author  mistakes  for  absurdity,  with  real 
ifoniiense,  the  invention  of  his  own  brain.     We  sdect  tbe  fol- 
lowing as  one  of  the  happiest  sketches : — The  Signor  '^  ^^' 
ing  in  A  boat  with  Dr  Nichodemos,  an  old  man,  and  bis  p?^^* 
lant  son.    The  old  man  applies  to  the  Dcx^tor  to  ain^  ^^ 
song's  diapositioDs;  on  hearing  which  the  lad,  in  a  fit  of  Vio- 
lent {)a8sion,  threw  his  father  overboard,,  who  is  dfowin^' 

"  An  early  day  was  appointed  for  his  trial;  which  in^np^' 
*'  try  generally  takes  place  within  as  few  days  as  wmSmB  hW 
*'  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoner.    The  judge  ana  the  l^^yj^ 
"  of  the  town  were  iiss^mbled  in  the  court,  and  the  pbiiot^'n^' 
"myself,  and  the  countrymen,  wfere  brought  in  brfore tDf"*^        i 
*'  The  first  part  of  the  proceeding  was  to  tiS:e  down  ni  ^^W        , 
*'  pur  several  depositions.  .  After  this  a  certain  instnntt^^        ' 
"produced,  and  our  organs  of  veracity  being  all  exacdy  >>**•' 
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sinred,  their  dimfcasioHs  were  'oommitted  lo  pqper*  and  com-' 
pared  with  the  sttitements  we  had  already  made*  Wheatheae 
prelimiiiary  arranganenti  had  been  completed^  the  j^riaoner 
**  faimaelf  was  introifuced.  The  eiaminer  laid  hold  of  hia  head, 
*'  andj  meaauring  the  destructivie  otMa,  noted  down  tfa»  parti-' 
culara  in  a  book.  The  form  of  the  other  principal  ftcuUiev 
being  in  the  aame  manner  ascertained^  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  began  the.  prosecution.  They  stated,  that  they  had 
''  found  in  ue  heads  of  all  the  witnesses,  with  the  «xoqitioii  of 
''  that  of  Dr  Nichodemosj  such  satisfiictory  developments  of  tB^ 
''  organ  tof  truth,  as  left  very  little  doubt  of  the  conrectness  of 
**  dieir  siatettients.  Aa  for  die  learned  Doctor,  in  whom  diat 
organ  was  less  manifest,  since  his  testimony  tended  rather  to 
exculpate  the  lad,  it  was  on  that  account  the  further  proef  of 
the  aggravation  <«P  his  crime.  In  conclusion,  thev  rasorved; 
''  the  truth  of  the  whole  charge  was  still  more  fully  c<vrobo« 
''  rated  by  a  very  large  devel^mient  of  destrudivenflsa  in  the 
*<  young  man  himself. 

''  The  counsel  for  the  pris<mer  denied  the  accuracy  of-  this* 
**  conclusion.  They  admitted  the  fulness  of  .the  faculty  of  truth 
*  in  Signer  Balscopo,  the  principal  witness ;  but  they  did  not 
"  consider  his  testimony  so  deserving  their  credit  as  Aat  of  ,Dr 
'/  Nichodemos,  so  well  known  in  the  world  as  a  man  of  great 
*}  wisdom  and  penetratioi^  and  #f  the  most  honourable  and  up* 
''  right  character.  (The  Doctor  bowed  profoundly  to  the  covrt) 
^'  As  for  the  prisoner,  the  counsel  observed,  that,  though  the' 
''  4e8tvuetive  pronensit^  had  been  ascertained  to  be  thre^fifkhar 
'*  beyond  the  orcUnary  dimensions,  still  the  organ  of  benevo-* 
**  lence,  being  a  full  naif  larger  than  usual,  and  that  of  venera^ 
''  lion  two-tenths,  die  diiove-mentioned  organs  conjointly  bear- 
^  iag  A  preponderance,  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  destmc* 
"  tive  power  could  not  have  possibly  acted  in  the  manner  as«' 
''  serted.  He  referred  to  the  statute-book,  to  the  34th  act  of  his 
''  late  Majeity,  that  two  good  organs,  being  conjointly  larger 
**  tlum  one  that  was  bad,  msannulled  the  evidence  of  tlm  bitter. 
''  In  confirmation  of  which,  he  beffged  to  draw  the  attention  of 
"  his  Lordship  to  the  case  of  Car&dvers  Cardamum,  by  whidi 
"^  he  shawed,  that  the  judges  in  a  similar  case  had  entirely 
"  thrown  aside  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  findii^  that  the* 
good  qualities  of  the  prisoner  exceeded  in  the  aggregate  the' 
veradty-^buinps  of  all  Uie  witnesses  put  togedier. 

TUbB  opposite  party  deniad  the  conduaion,  and  maintained, 
that  Ae  case  quoted  by  the  learned  coonsel  was  quite  ilrete« 
vant  to  the  present  one.  If  the  organs  of  veneratioB  and  be*' 
nevolcnce  exceeded  thai  of  destruraveness,  still  it  was  only 
by  one-tenth  part ;  but  if  they  woidd  ezamine  the  priaonef  s 
head,  they  would  find  that  this  apparent  surplus*  of  a  good 
disposition  was  fidly  eoanterbalanoea  by  the  organ  of  anger, 
of  which  diertf.waa  »  very  great  profusion,  proving  thereby 
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<'  beyond  a  doubts'  the  oommlsfiiMi  of  tile  erime.  •  A  neigUbour 
"  of  tbfe  old  man  that  was  drowned  dcMsed^  that  his  organ  of 
"  philoprogeidtlveness  wtis  tmusaally  larger  and  the  learned 
''judge  argued  very  profoundly^  that  ms/imat  whicfa  had 
^'  arisen  too  much  parental  fondness  and  indulgence^  was  there* 
**  fore  the  necessaiy  cause  of  the  boy's  misaemeanouf .  His 
**  Lordship,  in  summing  up  the  evidence;  adverted,  as  usual^ 
^  to  Ae  criminality  of  tnose  who,  in  the  early  youth  of  their 
"  ctfspring,  allow  their  irascible  faculties  to  acquire  so  great  an 
"  ascendency.  At  the  same  time  he  very  feelingly  stkiea  the  in- 
*'  oonvoiience  whidi  might  result  to  sode^  if  we  boy  was  to 
^  be  allowed  any  longer  to  go  at  liberty.  lie  concluded,  there- 
^'  fbre,  by  observing,  that  he  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
**  confining  hhn  in  the  town  jail  till  he  amended  his  mannersy^^ 
"  a  sentence  which  he  had  the  more  regret  in  pronouncbig,  as 
^  thi^  old  man  himself,  to  whom  the  misfortune  had  happoied^ 
**  Was  in  fact  the  efficient  cause  of  his  own  death,  the  nnniflh« 
"  ment  of  which  had  devolved  on  the  son,  who  appeared  to  be^ 
''as  far  as  he  could  obsetre,  a  youth  of  promising  genius  and 
"  verv  commendable  behaviour. 

'  "  After  die  trial*,  the  Judge  snd  Doctor  Nichodemos  dined 
together;  and  talked  very  learnedly  of  fVee-Wiil,  physical  ne« 
cessity,  and  predestinatlou.  On  the  following  (by  my  com- 
<'  panion  introonoed  me  as  a  friend^  he  said,  of  ms^  of  seme  na^ 
"  tnral  talent,  which^  however,  was  sadly  obscured  by  a  variety 
"  of  prejudices  and  narrow-'minded  notions,  which,  it  was  to  be 
^'  hope^  a  longer  nesidcneein  this  country  wouid  spcodiiyie. 
"  move.  We  tdSt  this  place  the  following  day,  and  as  we  went 
"  along^  the  conversation  turning  on  the  result  of  the  trial,  I 
^  etpmsed  my  astonishment  at  the  lenity  of  the  sentence,  as  I 
V  bad  all  along  not  the  least  doubt  but  tkitths  villain  would 
"  have  been  hanged.  '  You  must  be  in  great  ignorance/  replied 
"  the  Doctor,  '  not  to  know,  that  no  crimes  among  us  are  capi- 
'f-^  ealw  The  criminal  code  of  this  country  is  remarkable  for  its 
"  '  aim^city,  and  its  adequacy  to  answer  all  the  true  ends  of 
"  '  justice.  It  specifies  merely  the  several  species  of  crimes,  and 
*' '  the  particular  sum  of  money  which  is  levied  on  each  of 
"  '  them.'—'  How !'  replied  I,  '  are  aU  crimes  iJien  atoned  for 
"  '  b)r  a.  pecuniary  compensation  ?' — '  They  are  so,'  replied  tiie 
'!  ^Boetor ;  '  300  doUars  is  the  established  sum  iat  hivh  trea- 
"'  son ;  200  for  a  murder,  but  160  for  manslaughter ;  &  is  the 
"  'sam^^robbery  on  the  highway ;  20 Ibr  a pidcpo^et,  and 
"  '  iftfor  a  sheep-stealer.  I  will  tell  you  in  wlmt  manner  these 
"  '  fines  are  levied.  .  It  is  an  invariable  maxim  among  us,  as  you 
"  '  already  knbw^  .that  the  skull,  after  a  certain  age,  by  the  in- 
"  '  dasation  of  thepia  and  dura  mater,  and  the  conjunction  of 
"  'the  osM  hregimaHs  ei  occipUis  with  the  os  ethnundes  oar  eribrU 
"  *  forme,  acquires  anundiangeable  form,  in  which  the  fiumlties 
'' '  of  the  mind  are  for  ever  itfterwards  fixed.    All  actions^  there- 
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{ore,  perpetrated  after  that  age»  are  to  be  attribated,  not  so 
'  much  to  ourselves^  as  to  the  preceptors  of  our  youth,  who, 
'  having  under  their  care  the  disposal  of  our  heads,  before  the 

*  above  ossification  takes  place,  are  justly  answerable  for  the 

*  result  K  any  person,  therefore,  conunits,  foi;  example,  a 
'  burfflary,  (for  which  the  fine  is  ^0  dollars,)  the  government, 
'  in  their  wisdom,  extending  their  views  to  the  primary  cause 

''  '  from  which  the  evil  has  arisen,  demand  the  sum,  not  firom 
'  the  person  by  whom  the  burglary  is  committed,  but  from 
'  those  who  had  the  education  of  mm  when  a  boy.  In  this 
'* '  manner  the  jzreater  part  of  these  sums  are  levied  <m  the  Uni- 
'' '  versity  of  Boldosbosko.*  At  the  same  time,  for  the  jMre- 
^' '  servataon  of  the  safety  of  society,  and  to  prevent  the  recur* 
^*  ^  rence  of  a  similar  offence,  the  immediate  malefactor  is  con- 
''  *  fined  in  prison ;  if  it  be  a  murder,  for  life,  but  if  a  less  serious 
"  '  crime,  &r  a  shorter  period.  In  the  meanwhile  the  penalty 
'^ '  incurred  by  the  university  is  payable,  half  to  government, 
"  *  and  half  to  the  person  who  suffers  through  their  neglect  the 
'' '  inconvenience  of  this  imprisonment  He,  however,  (the 
"  '  misfortune  not  being  attrinutable  to  himself,  and  therefore 
"  '  no  real  stain  aa  his  character,)  is  of  course  visited  as  usual 
^'  *  by  his  relatives,  and  holds  the  same  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
'< '  society  as  before/  " 

On  the  whole,  we  wish  all  o6r  opponents  were  able  to  show 
as  much  invention,  wit,  and  real  humour,  as  this  author.  He 
b  really  amusing,  and  diowa  great  i^todefcnr  thiaatykof 
writing.  We  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  the  organs  of  Se- 
cretiveness,  Individuality,  Languages  Comparison^  and  Ideal- 
ity, are  all  amply  developed  in  his  head,  with  rather  a  respec- 
table portion  of  Causality  and  Wit  If  the  former  organs 
are  deficient  in  his  bead,  this  one  fact  will  give  a  sef«rer 
blow  to  Phrenology  than  the  126  pages  of  goodly  octavo 
which  we  have  now  noticed. 


*  Thflte  Is  Tfallwit  haaumr  in  this  iioi;  bnt  it  is  sppUeable  modi  man  i9 
tbdpstniiisofUMoldjpbiUMophytluaitoUie  PfaraMdc^  TbtyhM^  OuA 
education  fonns  the  mand  cntbeljr,  and  oo^t  to  pay  for  not  nu^isfl  pmehei 
men.  We  admit  Nature  aa  letting  limits  to  Ait,  sad  do  not  pistend  to  Iks 
power  of  controlling  her  entirel7.*-£DiT0B. 
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